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INTRODUCTION. 


1  INTENDED  the  present  volume  to  conclude  with  the  deaths 
of  Queen  Mary  and  Cardinal  Pole ;  but  so  many  important 
incidents  have  come  under  my  notice  since  the  first  volume 
was  printed^  that  I  found  it  impossible  to  carry  out  my 
original  arrangements.  This  volume^  therefore^  ends  with 
the  death  of  Bishop  Oardyner.  The  third  volume  will 
open  with  the  Last  Days  of  Archbishop  Cranmer  and  the 
Religious  Persecutions  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary. 

With  regard  to  the  spelling  of  the  names  of  two  leading 
characters  in  the  first  volume,  I  have  but  one  answer  to 
make  to  the  critic  of  an  eminent  London  daily  journal. 
I  was  advised  by  several  of  the  highest  literary  authorities 
to  retain  the  "  nomination ''  which  I  have  found  in  original 
documents — some  from  the  hands  of  the  men  who  had  the 
best  right  to  adopt  their  own  nominal  designation.  I 
willingly  submit  to  kind  and  erudite  advice — not  at  all^  as 
ascribed^  dreaming  of  "afiectation.''  I  would  now  respect- 
fully refer  to  other  questions  raised  by  my  censors : 

A  literary  journal  which  owes  not  a  little  of  its  present 
eminence  to  its  historic  name^  has  based  the  most  adverse 
portion  of  a  criticism  upon  some  remarks  in  the  preface  to 
the  first  volume — which  remarks  were  not  the  author's^  but 
the  opinions^  in  inverted  commas^  of  a  literary  lady  of  high 
repute.     This  confusion^  by  a  critic^  of  author  and  corre- 
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opondentj  ia,  I  have  since  perceived,  DOt  a  novel  circum- 
stance, and  cannot  validate  the  claims  of  a  journal  to 
judicial  veightj  nor  manifest  a  judicious  perusal  on  the  jiart 
of  its  critic. 

It  has  been  objected  b/  tlie  Spectator,  the  Saturday 
Review,  and  other  journals,  that  I  have  used  unbecoming 
epithets  to  Henry  VIII.  I  regret,  for  the  credit  of 
hamanity,  that  the  life  of  an  English  monarch  should 
not  deserve  a  more  courteous  delineation.  When  one 
writes  with  all  the  incidents  of  a.  drama  before  his 
mental  view,  he  may,  at  a  certain  point,  give  utterance 
to  an  indignant  expression  that  may  not  be  justified 
by  the  special  incident ;  but  whether  this  he  so  in  the 
case  of  King  Henry  or  not,  the  reader  can  judge  who 
will  refer  to  the  chapters  in  the  first  volume  headed  "  The 
Pall  of  Anna  Bolcyn,"  pp.  385-418;  and  "The  Queen's 
Death-Warraut  Signed,"  p.  456 :  Henry's  demeanour  ou 
the  day  of  Anna's  judicial  murder;  and,  to  crown  all,  his 
marriage  with  Jane  Seymour  whilst  the  blood  of  her  prede- 
cessor was  still  warm  on  the  block.  I  refer  the  reader 
also  to  Henry's  instructions  to  Lord  Hertford,  in  his 
campaign  against  Scotland,  in  April,  154-t,  for  another 
proof  of  his  "  merciful  disposition,"  The  despatch  in  ques- 
tion is  printed  in  the  present  volume,  chap.  xiii.  p.  204. 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who  possessed  the  friendship  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  writing  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  described 
Henry  VIII.  as  "the  incarnation  of  human  wickedness." 
Hallam,  Mackintosh,  and  Maeaulay,  have  used  strung 
epithets  in  relation  to  Henry's  actions  as  a  monarch  and 
as  a  man.  Miss  Strickland,  also,  in  her  "  Queens  of 
England,"  dcsiguutcs  Henry  a  "  regal  ruiGau,"  in  alluding 
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to    his    conduct  towards  Anna  Boleyn^   and  the  learned 
lady  has  also  the  truthful  temerity  to  style  the  "  Defender 
of  the    Faith/'   as    the    '' English  Bluebeard/'      To   the 
standard     work — "The    Archbishops    of     Canterbury'' — 
of  the  late  eminent   Dean    of  Chichester,    I   make    many 
references — mostly,     I    am   compelled   to    say,    of    dissi- 
dence — but    I   fully   agree    with    Dean    Hook     in    what 
follows : — "  If    any    one/'    he    writes,    '*  were     in   duty 
bound  to    expose  the   character  of    Henry  VIII.,  an    in- 
vestigation of  his  conduct  in  the  divorce  case  of  Anne  of 
Cleves  would  prove  him  to  be  devoid  of  the  common  feelings 
of  a  gentleman,    a   Christian — a  man.       Perhaps  there  is 
not  in  historical  literature  a  viler  document  than  that   in 
which  he  assigned  his  reasons  for  seeking  a   divorce.     He 
cared  not  what  he  did  or  said,  if  only  he  could  carry  his 
object."     Have  the  panegyrists   of  Henry  ever  seen  this 
document  ?     Yet  there  are  letters  of  King  Henry's  extant 
equally    infamous,    but  irrespective   of   matters   of  public 
interest  like  the  one  so  justly  denounced  by  Dean  Hook. 
Another  distinguished  Protestant  writer  calls  Henry  VIII. 
a  "  monster  /'  and,  knowing  all  we  do  now  know  of  this 
evil  being,  to  set  him  down  under  a  natural  designation 
would   be  an  insult  to  humanity.     A  ^^  ruffian"  may  have 
something  human  or  redeeming  in  him ;    but    the   cruel, 
relentless,    heartless,   blasphemous,   despotic  voluptuary — 
nothing. 

Superficial  judgments  are,  it  is  to  be  feared,  too  frequently 
delivered  in  the  process  of  book-reviewing,  and  the  work  of 
years — "  laboriously  and  with  great  endeavour  set  down  in 
honesty" — adjudicated  upon,  after  a  ''  skim"  of  a  couple  of 
hourff;  by  the  "  ready  pen"  of  some  stray  litUrattur,  whose 
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production,  wben  once  Landed  to  liis  patron,  lies  amongst 
the  "  over  matter,"  without  hope  of  a  remorseful  retouch, 
rendered  desirable  by  intervening  perusal,  but  flung  into  the 
newspaper  on  the  first  contingency.  Many  authors  can 
bear  testimony  to  the  truth  of  this  statement. 

In  several  "  criticisms"  may  be  found  the  rather  inequit- 
able fact  of  my  being  censured  for  opinions  and  epithets 
expressed  and  used  by  authorities  noted  at  the  bottoms  of 
the  respective  pages  in  which  they  occur.  But  then  I  can 
derive  comfort  from  the  amusing  essay  of  Sterne  on 
similar  critics,  cveu  if  I  should  have  reason  to  realize  the 
sadly  playful  apophthegm  (as  to  one  of  his  characters)  of 
the  greatest  English  translator  I  have  ever  known  of  the 
German  poets — "  For  critic-like  he  never  read  a  book." 

I  know  that  it  is  not  within  human  power  to  obtain 
unanimous  assent  from  the  perennial  diversity  of  creeds 
and  politics,  liven  my  sincere  effort  to  narrate  events  on  all 
Bides  with  thorough  impartiality  has  not  met  with  approval 
from  many  Catholics  and  Anglicans,  as  well  as  several 
sections  of  Dissent,  yet  no  inlluence  has  ouce  swayed  me 
&om  the  "  noiseless  tenour"  of  my  way.  I  have  suppressed 
no  document  useful  to  the  cause  of  truth,  far  less  misrepre- 
sented data.  If,  on  my  own  part,  1  have  fallen  into 
errors  of  opinion  or  iufereuce,  I  humbly  regret  it ;  but  as 
to  the  facts  set  down,  they  need  no  defence,  as  they  are 
invincible.  An  honourable  historian  will  be  as  loyal  to 
Teracity  as  the  chivalrous  Crusader  of  old  to  the  sacred  object 
of  his  devotion. 

Finally,  it  seems  to  mo  that  with  much  aptness  the 
words  of  the  Roman  poet — who,  although  in  the  aggregate, 
a  sad  magiiUr  moruin,  has  transmitted  to  us  many  maxima 
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whose  observance  would  befit   any  Christian  gentleman — 

might  be  applied  to  describe  the  ideal  of  one  who  sets  down 

the  result  of  his  researches  with   fearless  fidelity^  having 

regard  solely  to  the  eternal  principles  of  Truth  : — 

*'  Justum  et  tenacem  propositi  virum 
Non  civium  ardor  prava  jubentium, 
Non  vultus  instantis  tyranni 

Mente  quatit  solida ;  neque  Auster, 
Dux  inquieti  turbidus  Adriae, 
Nee  fulminantis  magna  Jo  vis  manus. 
Si  fractus  illabatur  orbis, 
Impavidum  ferient  ruince.** 

Again  I  must  express  my  sincere  and  respectful  acknow- 
ledgments to  those  clergy  of  the  Anglican  Church  who^  in  the 
course  of  my  literary  inquiries,  have  afforded  me  opportuni- 
ties of  consulting  MSS.,  documents,  rare  black-letter  books, 
diaries,  &c.,  in  their  possession. 

I  cheerfully  assign  to  those  who  have  in  any  way  assisted 
me  their  full  share  of  merit.  To  the  officials  of  the  literary 
department  of  the  British  Museum  I  would  be  more 
diffuse  in  my  thanks,  as  they  one  and  all  deserve,  did  not 
long  experience  prove  that  courtesy,  kindly  attention,  and 
delicate  consideration  seem  to  be  such  unavoidable  attributes 
of  the  gentlemen  who  officiate  in  that  important  depart- 
ment of  an  unrivalled  institution  as  to  render  an  elaborate 
expression  of  individual  gratitude  superfluous. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  respectfully  to  inform  the  readers 
of  the  " Historical  Portraits  of  the  Tudor  Dynasty"  that 
an  index  shall  be  attached  to  the  last  volume  of  the  work. 

S,  H.  BURKB. 

LoNDOir,  July^  1880. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THOMAS    CRANMER. 


The  current  of  events  now  brings  me  to  the  consideration  of 
the  life  of  Thomas  Cranmer^  the  primal  motor  of  England's 
change  of  ecclesiastical  domination. 

The  family  of  Thomas  Cranmer  had  been  settled  in 
Nottinghamshire  from  the  period  of  the  Norman  Conquest. 
On  the  2nd  of  July,  1489,  Thomas  Cranmer  was  born 
at  Aslacton,  in  the  parish  of  Whatton,  in  the  county  of 
Nottingham.  He  was  the  second  son  of  Thomas  and  Mary 
Cranmer,  and  had  an  elder  brother  named  Edward, 
and  four  sisters.  With  pious  maternal  feeling,  Mrs. 
Cranmer  intended  her  two  sons  for  the  priesthood,  but  her 
plans  were  for  a  time  thwarted  by  circumstances.  Thomas 
was  sent  by  his  father  to  a  "  severe  schoolmaster,  whose 
cruelty  stupefied  many  of  the  pupils,  and  made  them  timid 
and  fearful  creatures  for  life,  looking  on  books  as  the  intro- 
duction to  every  trouble  to  them/^     Ralph  Morrice  states 
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that  young  Cranmer  would  never  have  recovered  his  natursLv 
manly  feeliug  if  be  bad  not  left  his  pedantic  and  cruel  old 
master.* 

"  When  at  home,"  Maister  Cranreicr  trained  young  Thomas 
to  field  sports,  for  which  "  Tom  hat!  a  liking,"  and  "  excelled 
his  father."  "Throughout  life,"  says  MorricCj  "Thomas  would 
follow  hawk  aud  bound  ;  aud  although  short-sighted,  he 
could  take  a  good  aim  with  the  long  bow.  When  he 
became  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  tlie  game  was  carefully 
preserved  on  his  manoi-s,  in  order  that  he  might  the  better 
enjoy  the  sport.  He  was  a  bold  and  skilful  horseman  ;  and 
in  after  life  he  was  ready  to  mount  the  borse  which  no 
groom  in  his  stables  could  manage. "  Such  is  the  picture 
drawn  by  one  who  was  mauy  years  in  daily  intercourse  with 
Maister  Cranmer. 

The  death  of  Cranmer,  the  elder,  caused  some  changes 
in  the  family.  Young  Thomaa,  then  iu  his  fourteenth  year, 
waa  sent  by  his  good  mother  to  Cambridge;  and  there  he 
became  a  member  of  Jesus  College,  to  which  he  was 
attached  for  mauy  years  afterwards. 

Nothing  is  recorded  of  Cranmer's  early  life  at  the 
University.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  "  mixed  with  the 
wild  and  boisterous  students,"  but  to  have  kept  closely  to 
his  studies.  No  record  of  impropriety  against  him  has 
been  found,  and,  at  regulated  times,  he  corresponded  with 
his  family,  to  whom  he   is  said   to    have    been    devotedly 


•  R*lph   Morrice'a  Anecdotes   of  Arcbbiihop  Cmniner.     In  Knight'a 
of  Collet  BnU  in   the  Leltera   of    Enuiinai  are  to  be  foutii!  Hiine    natn' 
of  the  "cruel  and  (avHge  utiont"  of  HchooImanterB,  wbo,  b;  tbeir   tieni 
of  pupil*,   Inilurated  the  beuia  of  thetr  klnmni  to  tbe   ■ufferinga   of  Umn  _ 
aflavuda  aubjectod  to  tboH  pupila'  power. 
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attachetL  Altliough  his  mother  wished  him  to  become  a 
priest,  his  tastes  and  studies  were,  like  those  of  Wolsey, 
directed  to  civil  law.  For  the  quarter  of  a  century  during 
which  be  was  resident  in  Cambridge,  the  name  of  Thomas 
Cranmer  does  not  appear  on  the  rolls  of  the  University.'"' 
From  the  Letters  of  Erasmus  may  be  judged  the  characters 
of  many  of  his  contemporaries ;  hut,  though  Cranmer 
lived  almost  in  the  same  street  as  the  great  Dutch  scholar, 
the  latter  makes  no  mention  of  him.  Erasmus  had  occasion 
to  thank  Cranmer,  when  the  latter  became  an  archbishop,  for 
some  favour  conferred  upon  him;  but  no  allusion  is  made 
to  any  former  knowledge  of  each  other  when  both  had  been 
resident  in  the  same  University.  Cranmer  has  been  set 
down  as  one  of  the  beat  writers  of  pure  Euglish  of  his 
time ;  yet,  as  a  translator  from  the  classics,  he  never 
ranked  among  men  of  learuiug.  It  is  strange  to  say  that 
such  a  man  continued  throughout  his  whole  career,  as  eveu 
his  monarch  and  contemporaries  averred,  very  ignorant  of 
history,  whilst  his  school -fellow,  Stephen  Gardyaer,  had 
scarcely  a  rival  in  historical  knowledge  withiu  the  walls  of 
Cambridge.  Cranmcr's  taste  was  decidedly  for  the  law. 
Dean  Hook  thinks  that,  if  he  "intended  to  become  a  priest, 
he  would  scarcely  have  married,"  Through  perseverance 
and  liard  work,  the  law  student  became  a  Fellow  of  Jesus 
College  in  1510-11. f  In  taking  this  office,  he  subscribed  to 
the  usual  vows  of  celibacy.  At*  this  time  he  was  on 
friendly    terms    with   the  family  who    owned  the  Dolphin 

*  Areliliishop*  of  Canterfaury,  vol.  yi. 

f'Thii  Collsga  wni  founded  by  John  Alcock,  Bucueaiiiel;  Bisbop  of  Kocheit«r, 

Woracater.  uid  Ely.     He  naa  a  pralute  diatinguiilieil  for  tiU  Inve  of  learning 

Mid  of  IcAnied  men.     Dr.  Aloook  was  Lord  Chanoellor  of  EngUnJ  in  ttaa 

raign  of  Edwud  the  Fourlb.    He  died  in  1500.    Bala,  who  wtoto  kbout  half  a 
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Tavern,  which  was  much  frequented  by  the  alumni  of  t 
UQiversity,  Stephen  Gardyner  was  amongst  the  students 
who  dined  and  supped  at  this  hostelry ;  and  Bonner  and 
Edward  Fox  lodged  there  at  times.  Bonner  was  styled 
the  "noisy  boy,"  and  Cranmer  "silent  Tom." 

Whether  Cranmer'a  courtship  with  the  innkeeper's  niece 
was  before  or  after  he  made  vows  of  celibacy,  it  is  now 
impossible  to  ascertain.  He  was  discovered  to  be  married 
when  a  fellow  of  the  College,  and  was  cited  before  the  Uni- 
versity authorities.  Here  he  is  said  to  have  "acknowledged 
that  he  had  violated  his  vows,  and  was  then  a  married 
man."  At  this  time,  he  was  twcoty-seven  years  of  age. 
He  was  expelled  from  the  University,  aa  a  matter  of  course, 
and  looked  upon  as  "a  had  man;"  many  persons  theu 
considered  that  it  was  fortunate  he  had  not  been  ordained 
a  priest.  Tliose  who  slill  would  hefriend  him,  however,  were 
of  opiuion  that,  as  "  a  College  gentleman,  he  degraded  him- 
self by  marrying  the  barmaid  of  an  inn  ;"  and  others,  who 
alleged  that  "  Joan,  with  the  dark  eyes  and  black  hair,"  had 
a  virtuous  reputation,  sympathised  with  him  when  tbcv 
heanl  of  the  match  "  being  the  pure  temptations  of  a  first 
love."  Before  the  expiration  of  a  year  Cranmer  was  a 
■widower,  his  wife  having  died  in  child-birth.  There  is  a 
great  amount  of  mystery  connected  with  this  asserted 
marriage  of  his  with  "  Black  Joan," 

After  the  death  of  his  reputed  wife,  Cranmer  repaired  to 
Aslactou,  where  he   received   a  "  cold  reception  from  his 


osntuij  after  this  prel»te'i  ilmtli,  dMcrihes  him  m  "  ao  devoted  from  ohildbood 
to  laaming  and  |MBty,  growing;  frciin  gntoe  lo  grace,  thitt  nn  one  througboDt 
Eogbuid  vu  more  reoowned  for  hi*  ganglity."  This  slaLemeat  is  uadursed  by 
Fuller,  Coke,  and  Godnm. 
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kindred  and  friends."  For  some  montfas  he  "  appe&red  in 
a  state  of  grief  for  the  loss  he  had  sustained,  refusing  even 
to  joiii  in  his  favourite  amuaemeut  of  the  chase."  He  now 
resolved  to  pursue  hia  stuiUea  for  the  priesthood;  and  with 
some  family  interest,  aided  by  a  "  penitential  petition,"  he 
was  re-admitted  to  his  fellowship  in  Jesus  College,  renewing 
all  his  former  vows.  He  then  recurred  to  the  study  of 
Divinity,  and  "  became  a  model,"  as  Strype  states,  "  of 
propriety,  goodueaa,  and  piety  to  the  young  gentlemen  who 
were  placed  under  his  charge."  "  He  wiis,"  writes  Father 
Ambrose,  "  the  first  in  the  chapel  every  morning,  and  the 
la«t  to  leave  it."  Ue  commanded  the  respect  of  his 
superiors  in  the  University;  yet  he  never  auccecded  in 
gaining  the  goodwill  of  the  students,  vhilst  he  seemed 
scarcely  to  be  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  Cambridge. 
From  a  natural  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  episcopacy, 
Cranmer  was  not  ordained  s  priest  nntil  1523,  being  then 
in  his  thirty-ninth  year.  It  is  an  unpleasant  task  to  trace 
the  history  of  such  a  man  ;  but  I  cannot  shrink  from  the 
dnty  I  have  undertaken.  Unfortunately,  at  the  scats  of 
learning,  patronage  had  begun  to  make  inroads  on  the  foot- 
steps of  bequests,  aod  lay  influence,  through  personal 
com  plica  tio  us,  was  already  working  evil  in  matters  with 
which  it  should  have  had  no  couccrn. 

For  years  after  Cranmer's  ordination  he  remained  un- 
noticed by  any  of  the  prominent  divines  or  scholara  of  the 
time.  He  filled  several  offices  in  the  University  with 
nullicient  credit  to  himself,  but  he  uever  attained  distinction 
as  a  scholar  or  an  orator,  although  few  doubted  hia  aatutc- 
iiess.  He  hapixrncd,  however,  to  be  one  of  the  beat  Iiatiu 
scholars    at    the   time    extant   at    Cambridge.     Cranmer's 
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appointmeut  to  the  office  of  a  public  examiner  in  the 
Divinity  School  may  be  regiirded  as  a  recognition  of  his 
theological  knowledge ;  yet  it  has  hecn  very  positively 
aliirnied  that  he  was  deficient  in  this  critical  branch  of  sacred 
learning.  Be  this  as  it  may,  he  discharged  the  duties  of  his 
office  to  tlie  satisfactioD  of  his  !)uperiora,  and  is  said  to  bave 
been  "  severe  and  strict,  yet  naild  in  enforcing  discipline." 

"  At  this  time/'  says  a  contemporary,  "  Father  Cranmer 
looked  oldish ;  he  was  of  dark  complexion,  with  a  long 
beard,  half  grey ;  part  of  his  head  had  no  hair;  he  spoke 
little;  his  amusement,  at  times,  was  chess.  He  was  accounted 
an  admirable  hand  at  that  game,  which  he  enjoyed  very 
much.  His  habits  were  temperate,  and  he  frequently 
admonished  young  gentlemen  '  for  indulging  in  the  use  of 
strong  liquors,' — a  vice  then  making  progress  amongst  the 
students  of  Cambridge. 

"  Father  Cranmer  was  reckoned  a  good  horseman,  and, 
like  most  early  risers,  was  much  given  to  walking  on  a 
summer's  morning ;  his  manners  were  cold  and  disdainful, 
unless  to  those  to  whom  lie  considered  it  his  interest  to  be  the 
reverse.  He  seems  to  have  had  no  desire  for  the  society  of 
educated  women,  I  must  state,  however,  that  he  had  no 
opportunity  of  meeting  them.  '  Black  Joan,'  as  his  ' 
styled  from  her  hair  and  compleiion,  was  a  woman  of  nft" 
education — a  peasant  girl  from  a  neighbouring  farm. 
During  the  long  years  Thomas  Cranmer  was  attached  to 
Cambridge  he  had  many  acquaintances,  but  was  never  known 
to  have  formed  what  might  be  called  a  firieudship  for  any 
felloff-stiident,"* 

*  The  abare  l«lte[  of  John  Alcack,"etui](int,"  ■«  modernuwd  uid  «bbrp*iMt<Hl. 
AlcDck  was  a  uouteniporarj  of  Cranmer'i  aud  a  ahku-player  at  tlie  DalpluD. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


CEANMBft  AS   THE    KING'9   TOEOLOGIAN, 

Fboh  the  many  authorities  I  have  consulted  as  to  Dr. 
Cranmer's  first  interview  with  King  Henry,  I  select  that  of 
Dean  Hook  as  the  most  correct : — 


I  (says  Dean  Hook) 


1  century   I 

MAce  Cranmer's  matriculatian,  aad  still  he  continued  to  be  what 
we  should  now  call  a  private  tutor.  He  had  under  his  care  twu 
young  men  who  were,  through  their  motlier,  related  to  liimBelf. 
lu  1528  the  sweating  sickness  reappeared  in  the  couutry,  and 
committed  havoc  among  the  Colleges  of  Cambridge.  Dr.  Cranmer, 
accompanied  by  his  pupils,  went  to  the  house  of  their  father,  near 
Waltham.  la  the  neighbourhood  of  Walthain  the  King  had  now 
fixed  his  abode.  Alarmed  at  the  death  of  two  gentlemen  of  his 
Privy  Chamber,  and  others  among  his  courtiera,  who,  having 
sickened  in  the  morning,  were  before  sunset  dead  Jiien,  Henry 
bad  wandered  from  place  to  place,  his  temporary  and  lonely  resi- 
dence being  indicated  by  fires  lighted  day  and  night,  both  to  purify 
the  atmosphere  and  to  warn  otT  intruders.  But  now  tlie  fierceness 
of  the  pestilence  having  abated,  and  his  alarm  beiug  less  exaggerated, 
ha  was  settled  at  Tytynhanger,  a  house  belonging  to  the  Abbot  of 
St.  Alban's.  Although  public  business  had  been  at  first  suspended, 
ajid  even  the  great  subject  which  had  occupied  the  minds  of  men 
(the  divorce)  had  ceased  for  a  time  to  be  discussed,  the  King  now 
began  to  direct  his  attention  to  State  affairs,  and  summoned  his 
Uinisters  to  an  occasional  interview.  They  were,  so  to  say,  billeted 
upon  the  neighbouring  monasteries  and  gentlemen's  houses. 
Persona  engaged  on  the  King's  business  were  able  to  command 
sU  services,  and  to  muke  them.ielvea  at  home  in  every  house.  At 
Mr.  Creaci's  hospitable  mansion.  Dr.  Cranmer  met  two  great  men — 
namely,  Dr.  Gardyner,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  Dr.  Edward  Fox, 
ibe  King's  Grand  Almoner;  the  former  historically  known  as  Bishop 
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Gardyner,  from  hia  subsequent  elevation  to  the  See  of  Winchester  j 
and  the  latter  in  the  course  of  time  becoming  the  Biabop  of  Here- 
ford.* The  divorce  question  became  a  subject  of  conversation,  and 
Dr.  Cranmer  freely  stated  hia  opinion.  Such  contradictory  state- 
ments have  been  made  with  reference  t«  Cmnmer's  opinion  upon 
the  divorce  question  that  it  is  not  eoRy,  at  first  sight,  to  understand 
what  his  opinion  really  was.  The  view  taken  by  Cranmer  appears 
to  me  to  be  perfectly  intelligible,  aad  he  adhered  to  it  consistently 
from  first  to  last.  All  parties  were  agreed  at  that  time  that, 
although  the  Pope  could  grant  a  dispensation  to  supersede,  for  a 
particular  occasion  and  purpose,  a  law  of  tiia  Church,  no  Papal 
dispensation  could  extend  to  a  law  of  God.  The  question  therefore 
to  be  first  decided  waa  this — whether  the  law  of  God  prohibited  a 
marriage  with  a  deceased  brother's  wife.  It  is  sometimee  supposed 
that  Cranmer  suggested  that  this  point  should  be  submitted  t«  the 
judgment  of  the  canonists  and  the  Universities ;  but  it  is  almost,  if 
not  quite  certain,  that  this  meafiore  had  been  resolved  upon  some 
time  before  Cranmer  came  on  the  scene.f  The  question,  therefore, 
was,  what  steps  should  be  taken  in  the  event  of  the  judgment  of 
the  canonists  and  Universities  being  in  the  affirmative. 

"  Gardyner,  Bonner,  and  men  of  that  school  (continues  Dean 
Hook),  would  reply  :  '  Clement  mutt  he  coerced  to  give  a  righteous 
judgment.'  ....  They  held  that  the  Pope  ought  to  decide  in 
ftvour  of  the  King — that  he  should  even  be  compelled  to  do  so  : 
but  until  the  Papal  judgment  was  officially  given,  the  King  might 
nit  marry  again."} 

After  cutering  into  a  clisquisitioo,  according  to  canou 
law,  as  to  the  question  at  issue,  Dean  Uook  returns  to  the 
party  assembled  at  Mr.  Cresci's,  "When  the  party  separated, 
Cranmer  returned  to  bis  ordinaiy  pniBnits  and  the  superin- 
tendence of  his  pupils. 


*  Pitrker;  Ralpli  Mutrica;  Strjpe's  MeniorisU  i  Jetik^ae. 

f  Ckvendish  Mctibei  to  Wolaey  the  Bugg:eatiDn  of  a  rHereace  to 
UnhrirBtiM,  rud  FUJm  bstd  tbe  aniDe  aplniou.     FiJdH*'  Wolsej,  p-  44<. 

X  Gutlynar  and  Bonner,  however,  alturetl  tbeir  opinioo,  or  action,  u 
■■liar  Iwa  ftlread;  «eBD,  at  Dunitablu. 
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Of  the conrersatiou  between  ItiaiselfEiiid  Gardyner  perhaps 
he  thought  no  more,  although  he  may  have  looked  bark  nith 
satiafuction  to  the  honour  he  had  received  in  being  admitted 
to  the  society  of  men  ho  eminent  in  station  aa  were  the 
Secretary  of  Slate  and  the  Grand  Almoner  of  the  King.  It 
was,  however,  with  surprise  that,  soon  after  Cranmei^'s  return 
to  Cambridge,  he  received  a  summons  to  wait  upon  the 
King's  highness  at  Greenwich. 

"It  appeared  afterwards  (quoting  Dean  Hook)  that  in  the  course 
of  some  discussion  with  the  King  on  the  divorce  case,  the  opinion 
of  Dr.  Craniner  was  mentioned  either  by  Stephen  Gardyner  or  by 
Edward  Fox.  Of  Cranmer  the  King  had  Dever  heard,  not  even  the 
name,  but  the  acuteness  of  his  judgment  was  immediately  recognised 
by  the  quick  sagacity  of  Henry,  who  exclaimed,  '  Who  ia  this  Dr. 
Cranmer  ?— whore  is  he  ?  Is  he  Btill  at  Waliham  ?  Marry,  I  will 
speak  to  him  ;  let  bim  be  sent  for  out  of  hand.  This  man,  I  trow, 
has  got  the  right  sow  by  the  ear.'  A  mandate  from  Ilenry  was  not 
10  be  disobeyed.  A  few  civil  words  uttered  by  royal  lips  have 
anch  a  magic  influence  oti  a  large  class  of  minds  that  royalty  ought 
always  to  be  popular,  and  Cranmer's  was  the  sort  of  mind  to  be 
enslaved  by  royal  condescension  and  kindness.  The  King  jreneti'ated 
the  eharactfr  of  the  man  at  once.  He  spoke  to  him  oftv/iat  he  called 
his  conscience  ;  and,  forgetting  that  bia  Queen  had  a  conscience  too, 
be  desired  to  be  relieved  from  the  burden  by  which  he  imagined 
himself  to  be  distressed  and  perplexed.  He  had  been  informed  that 
Cranmer     had   devised   a   plan   by    which    he    might   be    extri- 


cated from  his   difficulties,  and  he  prayed  him 

devote  himself  to  the  cause.      Cranmer  showed 

to    withdraw  himself  from  literary   pursuits,  an 

leading  counsel  in  the   pending  lawsuit,  for  this, 

King's  proposal.     This  is   apparent  from  the   t 

Henry  now    assumed,     '  Maisier  Doctor,'  said  he,  '  I    pray  you ; 

and  nevertheless,  because  yuu  are  a  subject,  I  charge  and  command 

you,  all  other  business  and  affairs  set  apart,  to  take  some  pains  in 

ifais  my  cause  to  be  furthered  by  your  devices,  so  that  I  may  shortly 

understand  whereimto  I  may  trust,'     Upon  Cranmer  the  task  was 


favour    to 

ne  reluctance 
o  become  the 
fact,  was  the 
which    King 
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now  imposed  of  placing  his  argument  on  paper.  He  was  enjoined 
to  produce  a  treatise  in  which  he  was  to  be  supported  by  the 
authority  of  Holy  Scripture,  of  the  General  Councils,  and  of  the 
Fathers.  And  now  might  Cranmer  truly  say :  ^  A  change  came 
o*er  the  spirit  of  my  dream/  He  is  no  longer  writing  in  a  dull, 
cold  chamber,  looking  out  on  a  darker  quadrangle,  or  in  a  public 
library,  where  neither  candle  nor  fire  was  permitted,  but  in  the 
fine  library  of  the  Earl  of  Wiltshire,  at  Durham  House,*  looking 
down  upon  the  great  thoroughfare  of  London,  crowded  with  boats 
and  barges  of  every  description  and  size.  The  student  had  now 
become  a  courtier.  Henry  had  reasons  of  his  own  for  not  lodging 
Cranmer  at  Greenwich,  where,  though  the  Queen  still  lived,  Anna 
Boleyn  was  the  ruler,  and  ruled  like  a  despot,  t  The 
King  commended  Cranmer  to  the  hospitality  of  Anna's  father, 
the  Earl  of  Wiltshire ;  a  father  not  being  then  known  as  one  of  the 
basest  of  men.  Here  Cranmer  was  a  sufficient  distance  from  the 
royal  residence,  and,  at  the  same  time,  near  enough  to  admit  of 
frequent  conferences  with  the  King.  .  That  such  conferences  took 
place  is  shown  by  the  speech  which  Henry  was  reported  to 
have  made,  to  the  effect  that  there  was  no  difficulty  which  he  was  not 
ready  to  encounter  if  he  had  only  Thomas  Cranmer  at  his  elbow.^^X 

Cranmer's  star  was  now  in  the  ascendant.  The  unknown 
Cambridge  student  suddenly  became  a  royal  chaplain; 
the  Archdeaconship  of  Taunton  and  other  livings  were 
conferred  upon  him — the  recipient  taking  the  emoluments^ 


*  The  Adelphi,  in  the  Strand,  now  occupies  the  site  of  the  then  Durham 
HouBe.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VH.  the  Infanta  Katharine  resided  in  this  mansion. 

t  I  must  dissent,  with  regret,  from  the  learned  Dean,  as  to  the  aboye 
passage.  Anna  Boleyn  was  incapable  of  acting  in  the  spirit  described. 
Many  of  the  actions  attributed  to  her  during  the  diyoroe  litigation  were 
those  of  her  base  father  and  her  aunts.  Her  position  at  this  juncture  was 
the  saddest  that  can  be  imagined.  Her  &ther  forced  her  step  by  step,  till 
at  last,  with  a  fainting  heart,  she  surrendered  her  stainless  honour.  The  recol- 
lection of  her  early  religious  training  caused  a  long  and  painful  struggle  with 
conscience — a  feeling  which  Anna  Boleyn's  new  spiritual  guide  was  never  able 
to  remove. 

t  Archbishops  of  Oanterbury,  vol  vi.  pp.  185-441. 
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but  performing  no  duties.  He  became  the  caressed  friend 
of  the  Boteyns,  the  Suffolks,  and  the  Clintona — and  in  fact 
of  all  those  courtiers  who  wished  to  insult  and  injure 
Queen  Katharine.  When  Dr.  Cranmer  presented  his 
treatise  on  the  "Marriage  Question"  to  the  King,  Henry 
asked  him  if  he  eould  maintain  his  views  in  Home,  if  sent 
thither.  He  replied  that  he  was  ready  to  go  there  and 
argue  the  question  with  any  canonists  put  forward  by  the 
Pontiff.  His  chief  argument  was,  that  "  the  King's  mar- 
riage with  his  deceased  brother's  wife  was  not  merely  void- 
able, but  ab  initio  void." 

In  the  treatise  above  mentioned,  Cranmer  endeavoured 
to  uphold  his  case  by  a  reference  to  some  obsolete  theories 
which  were  directly  opposed  to  his  subsequent  opinions  as 
a  follower  of  Zwingli,  whose  tenets  are  so  well  known  for 
their  disaidence  from  those  of  the  Catholic  Church.  He  had, 
however,  a  lively  sense  of  the  importance  of  promoting  his 
sovereign's  schemes  for  another  marriage.  There  is  now 
reason  to  believe  that  the  book  on  the  "  Marriage  Question" 
was  the  joint  production  of  Stephen  Gardyner,  Edward  Fox, 
and  Cranmer.  K  the  book  possess  any  merit  for  theological 
learning,  that  portion  docs  not  belong  to  Cranmer,  who  was 
specially  ignorant,  as  before  noted,  of  theology.  Pending 
the  divorce  between  Henry  aud  Katharine,  lie  was  com- 
manded by  the  King  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  question 
with  Sir  Thomas  More,  on  which  occasion  Cranmer  exhibited 
unsatisfactory  acquaintance  with  any  canon  law  on  which 
to  base  his  plea  against  Katharine.  Even  the  pretences  he 
adopted  failed  in  subtlety,  and,  as  the  correspondence  ad- 
vanced, his  arguments,  fraught  with  specious  assumptions, 
became  weak  and  contradictory,  and  were  finally  dissipated  by 
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the  potent  theological  reasoning  and  open-hearted  eloquenee  1 
of  the  good  Chancellor.* 

Cranmer  repaired  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge  to  argue 
the  question  of  his  treatisc,f  and  was  there  sustained  in  all 
his  sophiatry  by  Stephen  Gardyner  and  Edward  Fox,  who  ap- 
peared there  at  the  "  lloyal  command."  As  the  patronage 
of  the  Crown  was  at  the  disposal  of  these  prelates,  they 
made  some  converts  to  the  royal  will.  An  embassy  to 
Home  was  next  arranged,  and  the  Earl  of  'S^'iltshire 
was  appointed  head  of  the  Commission.!  Amongst  the 
High  Commisaioners  were  Gardyner,  Cranmer,  Lee, 
Edward  Fox,  Bonner,  and  other  ecclesiastics,  supplemented 
by  the  King's  private  agent — Sir  Gregorie  Cassali,  a  per- 
sonage whose  liability  or  proclivity  for  unduly  stating  facts, 
and  a  concurrent  capability  for  performing  his  roaster's 
behests,  are  now  fully  ascertainable.  The  proceedings  at 
Home  were  conducted  in  a  modo  suited  to  the  motive  of 
the  occasion.  The  conduct  of  the  Commissioners  cuuld  not 
but  fail  to  impress  the  Pontiff  with  the  kind  intentions  of 
the  King,  seeing,  as  he  did,  the  scant  courtesy  of  his  repre- 
sentatives. Cranmer,  nevertheless,  was  an  exception  to  this 
lack  of  reajject.  His  "fresh  winning  semblance  of  heart" 
gained  the  confidence  of  Pope  Clement,  whilst  he  won  the 
Pontiff's  esteem  by  his  respectful  bearing  and  the  modera- 
tion which  marked  his   every  movement.     Cranmer,  after 

*  See  Ropcr'a  Life  of  More ;  ilao  Pumerojr,  Hejlin,  Slrype,  fiuraet,  uid 
Collier. 

f  Cnnmer'a  treKliseim  the  divoroe  a  uii)  to  beloat ;  liat  man;  bookworma 
ttunk,  with  Dttaii  Hooli,  Uiut  il  u  |>nili)iibly  luuaiigit,  ur  leueiLtli,  puoileroufi  pilea 
of  literar;  mlccrforiu  in  Ibu  llritiih  Mnaeum, 

;  Id  Uio  first  volume  of  iJiii  work,  I  have  referred  to  t!io  cDiumisBiuD  »bo»t 
nauiedia  iLa  uluiiter  upon  tlie  "Rojbl  Saruplei." 
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ipendiug  some  weeks  at  Rome,  took  leave  of  the  Pontiff 
"  in  special  kindness,"  but  remained  on  the  Continent  for 
more  than  a  year— on  the  "  King's  business,"  as  it  has  been 
averred.  As  to  the  proceedings  in  which  he  may  have 
been  engaged  for  his  royal  master  at  this  particular  period 
there  is  little  reliable  known,  unless  it  can  be  ascertained 
in  the  ultimate  results  of  his  policy.  He  may  have  had 
personal  notions  antagonistic  in  their  elements  to 
divorce,  or  he  may  have  been  essaying  to  impress  on  ITni- 
veraities,  never  unassailable  to  gold,  that  the  an^efe*  them- 
selves were  on  the  side  of  bia  employer  in  his  outrage  on 
the  Qneen. 

It  has  been  contended  that  Cranmer's  multitudinous 
tergiversations  had  their  birth  in  the  weakness  of  his 
character.  A  feehle  excuse  this  to  the  most  confiding  of 
hero- worshippers.  A  close  examination  of  his  career  will 
result  in  a  conviction  that  the  anomalies  iu  Thomas 
Cranmer's  conduct  derived  their  origin  from  an  utter  and 
sonlless  want  of  principle.  The  man  endeavoured  to  fashion 
himself  to  the  times ;  his  disposition  was  naturally  atcrii 
and  unbending,  but  "pliable  as  a  reed  at  the  breeze  of 
interest."  When  despatched  to  Rome  on  the  mission  about 
Henry's  divorce,  as  above  remarked,  he  won  upon  the  Pope 
and  his  advisers;  for,  notwithstanding  the  cynicisms  of  all 
"  philosophers,"  from  Voltaire  to  this  day,  there  are  laymen 
even  virtuous,  trusting,  and  unsophisticated.  By  his  ex- 
pressed horror  of  "  loose  ecclesiastics "  and  laboured 
,   damooatrations  of  piety,  Cranmer  deceived  the  ruler  of  the 


■  "OoUcD  snK«ta  were  ra 
U«  PUoUg«osl  prsdocsaaorB 
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Vatican,  who  conferred  upon  him  the  high  clerical  dignity 
of  "  Penitentiary-General  of  England/^* 

There  was  brief  time  for  rejoicing  in  this  new  dignity  of 
Thomas  Cranmer.  Literally  he  ignored  the  Church  in  his 
passage  home  through  Germany,  where,  we  find,  he 
"  suddenly^^ — if  not  "  incontinently,^'  as  the  olden  synonym 
of  the  word  might  perhaps  be  used — became  acquainted 
with  the  niece  of  Osiauder,  a  name  not  unknown  in  the 
mediaeval  religious  tumults  of  Germany;  and,  after  a  few 
weeks'  ^'  conversance''  or  acquaintance.  Dr.  Cranmer  married 
the  relative  of  the  Teutonic  Reformer.  Dean  Hook's  de- 
fence of  Dr.  Cranmer's  desertion  of  clerical  vows  seems  here 
a  reluctant  task,  for  he  writes : — "  Dr.  Cranmer  lingered  in 
Germany  for  some  months,  and  had  no  desire  to  hasten  his 
return  to  England.  He  was  not  engaged  in  theological 
discussions,  and  the  German  divines  were  politically,  as  well 
as  on  spiritual  grounds,  opposed  to  any  public  proceedings 
of  the  Grand  Penitentiary  of  England." 

The  learned  Dean  then  proceeds  to  describe  Osiander : — 
"  With  one  man  only  could  Cranmer  sympathise.  Osiander, 
like  himself,  was  an  enthusiastic  student  of  Scripture,  and 
was  eminent  as  a  critic  of  the  Greek  Testament.f  Both  of 
them  were  discontented  with  the  existing  state  of  things : 
they  saw  the  necessity  of  reform,  but  could  neither  of 
them,  at  that  time,  decide  what  the  reform  ought  to  be. 


*  Some  of  the  duties  conferred  by  this  office  were  that  of  granting  Papal 
dispensations,  for  which  the  archbishop  received  considerable  fees.  The  office 
was  considered  one  of  great  importance,  and  only  conferred  on  men  "  most 
devoted  to  the  Catholic  Church.  "^Fuller,  Collier,  Heylin,  andRanke.) 

t  The  name  of  Osiander  was  assumed  by  Andrew  Hozeman,  in  accordance 

with  a  custom  which  greatly  prevailed  at  the  period  amongst  literary  men  in 
Germany. 
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Neither  of  them  was  a  Papist,  and  both  were  not  Protes- 
tants. Osiander  feared  and  disliked  Luther,  and  he 
tyrannised  over  Melancthon.  His  mind  was  in  sympathy 
with  no  one.  He  was  a  self-opinionated  man,  who  enter- 
tained such  singular  notions  on  theological  subjects  that, 
as  Mosheim  remarks,  it  is  easier  to  say  what  he  did  not, 
than  what  he  did  believe/' 

Dean  Hook  then  proceeds  to  Cranmer's  marriage : — 
'^  But  it  was  not  by  the  learning  that  Cranmer  was  detained 
in  Germany ;  the  bright  eyes  and  sweet  temper  of  Osiander's 
niece  had  made  an  impression  upon  the  susceptible  heart 
of  Thomas  Cranmer,  who,  having  recovered  &om  the  loss  of 
his  Joan,  was  passionately  in  love  unth  the  fair  Marguerite J^ 
They  married;  and  this  marriage  may  be  accepted  to 
corroborate  Cranmer' s  own  statement,  that  he  never  sought, 
desired,  nor  expected  the  Primacy  of  the  English  Church/' 
Dean  Hook  seems  to  consider  that  the  ELing's  command  to 
Cranmer  to  accept  the  Primacy  should  be  regarded  as 
"imperative."  But  did  not  Cranmer  know  in  his  own 
heart  that  by  the  fact  of  his  having  broken  his  vows  of 
celibacy  in  the  first  instance  with  Joan;  and,  secondly, 
having  superadded  perjury  when,  as  priest  and  "  Grand 
Penitentiary,"  wedding  the  German  fraulein,  he  had  utterly 
disqualified  himself  for  the  least  prominent  offices  of  the 
Church,  not  to  speak  of  the  Primacy  ?  Yet,  when  he  came 
to  England,  he  was  informed  that  he  had  been  appointed 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Did  he  exclaim — with  the 
ingenuous  Portuguese  divine — '^  Nolo  episcopari?'^     By  no 


*  The  bride  was  seventeen  yean  of  age^her  clerical  bridegroom  some  forty* 
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means.  All  had  been  arranged :  the  noble  Wareham  had 
just  died^  worn  out  with  good  labours ;  and  the  Frimatial 
See  was  to  bie  the  reward  of  the  man  who  was  ready  to 
give  religious  semblance  to  an  act  of  iniquity  which  his  vir- 
tuous predecessor  ever  denounced — ^the  divorce  of  Katharine. 

Concluding  this  interesting  phase  of  Cranmer's  career. 
Dean  Hook  remarks  : — '^  Whatever  might  be  the  insults  to 
which  they  might  be  subjected,  Cranmer  and  his  Marguerite 
determined  not  to  part.  He  sent  her  before  him  to  England, 
there  to  provide  a  home  for  herself,  preparatory  to  future 
arrangements y  which  would  depend  upon  circumstances"* 

What  is  the  meaning  of  this  passage  ?  Let  the  reader 
take  the  first  of  the  two  foregoing  sentences.  If  Cranmer 
did  not  know  that  he  was  offending  against  the  established 
belief,  law,  and  sentiment,  in  breaking  his  vows  and 
clandestinely  allying  himself  to  a  German  wife,  why  fear 
insults  in  England?  In  the  second  sentence  Dean  Hook 
admits  an  evil  forethought  on  the  part  of  the  new  arch- 
bishop which  argues  little  for  his  manliness.  If  Cranmer 
did  not  believe  that  he  would  not  prove  useful  to  Henry,  as 
Luther  had  been  malleable  to  the  polygamous  Philip  of 
Hesse,  he  dared  not  thus  have  treated  Marguerite  as  his 
leman — to  ''depend  upon  circumstances.''  When  subse- 
quent "  circumstances''  rendered  Cranmer  not  altogether  so 
necessary  to  Henry,  the  Six  Acts  interfered  with  Mar- 
guerite's residence  in  Lambeth  Palace,  and  she  was 
compelled  to  depart  for  Germany. 

On  Cranmer's  return  to  England,  he  was  invested  in  *'  all 
the  prouderie  of  State,"  with  his  new  Quirinal  paraphernalia. 


*  Archbiahope  of  Canterbury,  vol.  tL  p.  450. 
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and  unhesitatiuglv  took  the  oaths  and  vows  which  the  canon 
laws  demanded^  and  which  he  accepted,  to  be  as  freely 
violated  as  they  were  readily  received.*  Just  before  the 
consecration  ceremony  Dr.  Cranmer  privately  protested, 
before  four  witnesses  and  a  notary,  that  by  the  oath  of 
obedience  to  the  Pope,  which,  for  formes  sake,  he  should  be 
obliged  to  take,  he  did  not  intend  to  do  anything  prejudicial 
to  the  rights  of  the  King  or  prohibitory  of  such  reforms  as 
"  he  might  judge  useful  to  the  Church  of  England/^t  In 
this  protest  he  violated  both  conscience  and  honesty.  It 
was  his  object  to  clothe  the  ceremonial  with  all  the  canonical 
forms,  but  at  the  same  time  to  conceal  his  own  purposes 
from  the  public.  After  reading  this  '^  protest^^  to  his  five 
obsequious  witnesses,  Cranmer  proceeded  to  the  steps  of  the 
high  altar  at  St.  Stephen^s,  Westminster,  and,  having  de- 
clared to  those  "  same  five  persons^'  that  he  adhered  to  the 
'^  protest^'  he  had  already  made,  he  took  the  pontifical  oath! 
The  '^  consecration"  followed,  after  which,  having  again 
reminded  the  same  five  individuals  of  his  previous  '*  protest," 
he  took  the  oath  a  second  time,  and  was  then  solemnly  in- 
ducted into  his  honours  by  the  Papal  delegates  !  Dean 
Hook,  after  a  long  and  feeble  defence  of  Cranmer  in  this 
matter,  states  that  he  took  the  oaths  as  a  mere  form,  and 
that  they  had  "  long  since  become  obsolete .'"  If  so,  the  laws 
of  God,  of  virtue,  and  of  honour  had  likewise  become  obso- 
lete. As  I  have  remarked  in  the  first  volume,  the  appoint- 
ment of  Cranmer  to  the  See  of  Canterbury  at  this  particular 
time,  was  a  most  marked  instance  of  an  Archbishop  being 


*  Herbert,  in  KeDDet,  p.  219  ;   Strype*8  Memorials;  Hume,  vol.  iiLp.  231^ 
(folio  edit)  ;  Lingard,  toI.  iv.  ;  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  voJ.  ▼!. 

t  Lambeth  MSS.  (1136). 
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noTninatGd  almost  earc/wsire/y  by  the  Crown.  The  appoint*; 
inent  was  unpopular  with  all  parties.  "  It  was  well  knowiij*'' 
writes  Dean  Hook,  "that  Cranmer  was  created  Arch- 
bishop to  facilitate  the  divorce  of  Queen  Katharine.*^ 
Tlierefore,  the  object  for  which  the  King  appointed  Cranmer 
is  quite  patent  to  posterity,  and  must  be  characterised 
as  a  convention  involving  patronage  and  unquestioning 
subservience. 

Many  of  the  German  Reformers  were  hostile  to  the  pro- 
posed divorce,  and  some  of  their  distinguished  men  declared 
it  a  "  heinous  ain  against  justice  and  morality."  It  hM 
been  contended,  however,  that  the  German  Reformers  were 
inflaenced  by  the  Emperor  Charles.  No  doubt  they  were 
to  some  extent ;  but  it  is  still  more  certain  that  the  Emperor 
or  the  King  of  England  could  have  purchased  the  support 
or  advocacy  of  any  of  the  numerous  German  Princes,  or  of 
the  Reformers.  All  in  the  Teuton  land  seemed  vendible  at 
the  time,  temporally  or  spiritually.  Melancthon,  however, 
although  it  may  seem  strauge,  pronounced  in  favour  of 
Queen  Katharine  : — "  As  to  myself,"  he  writes,  "  I  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  business.  If  any  one  recommendvi 
a  divorce,  he  shall  perform  his  part  without  me."*  Such' 
was  the  opinion  expressed  by  a  cherished  friend  of  Cranmer* 

But  Cranmer,  as  previously  intimated,  did  not  employ  all 
his  time  in  love  or  controversy,  but  tried  how  far  English 
gold  might  prove  successful  in  the  designs  of  his  master. 
Rawdon  Browne's  "Venetian  State  Papers,"  and  Craumer's 
own  letters,  now  prove  that  the  Cambridge  professor  was 
the  main  agent  in  bribing  foreign  Universities  to  give  favour- 
able opinions  on  the  divorce   question.     The   more   these 


I 


*  MulanottioD'i  Zurich  Letteri. 
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State  Papers  are  examined,  the  worse  appears  the  conduct 
of  King  Henry's  Archbishop. 

Dean  Hook  approaches  the  question  of  the  "  bribery  to 
procure  opinions''  on  the  divorce  of  Katharine  with  evident 
unwillingness  ;  yet  he  admits  suflBcient  to  manifest  his  belief 
in  Cranmer's  want  of  integrity.  "  How  far/'  he  observes, 
"  Cranmer  was  mixed  up  in  those  measures  by  which  men 
were  bribed,  coerced,  or  cajoled,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  We 
know,  however,  that  he  had  now  entered  into  the  cause  with 
all  the  fervour  of  a  partisan ;  and  I  fear  that  he  considered 
no  means  to  be  unlawful  which  was  conducive  to  the  end  which 
he  had  at  heart"*     An  important  admission. 

Dean  Hook's  opinion  of  the  learning  and  morality  of 
Cranmer,  in  his  character  of  judge  at  this  epoch,  is 
strikingly  true.  "  No  words,"  he  says,  "  can  be  adduced 
more  condemnatory  of  the  conduct  of  Cranmer  on  this 
occasion.  It  is  admitted  that  he  was  simulating  the 
character  of  a  just  judge,  when  he  had  deliberately  come  to 
deliver  an  iniquitous  judgment ;  but   he  seems  never  to  have 

been  conscience-stricken  for  his  conduct  on  this  matter 

Cranmer  did  not  unth  his  own  eyes  behold  the  weeping,  pray- 
if'fff  dying,  injured  woman,  who  was  born  a  Princess  of  the 
mightiest  empire  in  the  world;  had  for  a  quarter  of  a  century 
lived  an  honest  wife,  a  courageous  Queen,  and  a  pious 
Christian;  and  was  now  to  regard  herself  as  a  cast-off 
concubine,  and  her  daughter — her  only  surviving  child — as  a 
bastard.  Cranmer  saw  her  not :  he  had  scarcely  ever  seen 
her,  and  his  was  not  a  vivid  imagination  to  depict  the  sorrows 
of  her  heart.^f     The  learned  Dean  further  describes  party 


*  Archbiflbops  of  Canterbury,  vol.  ri.  p.  446.        f  Ibid.  toI.  vii. 
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feeling  on  this  subject  as  that  of  a  half  infldel  and  Puritan 
faction,  *'  who  defamed  the  saint  and  canonised  the  harlot/' 

Even  Mr.  Froude  disapproves  of  the  bearing  of  his  hero 
at  the  time  of  the  divorce.  "  It  might/'  says  Mr.  Froude, 
"  be  8U])i)08ed  that  to  a  person  like  Cranmer,  the  Court  at 
Duujitable,  the  coronation  of  the  new  Queen,  and  the  past 
out  of  which  these  things  had  risen,  and  the  future  which 
they  threatened  to  involve,  would  have  secured  at  least 
M;riouH  reflection ;  and  that,  engaged  as  he  had  been  as  a 
i'XxMi  act^jr  in  a  matter  which,  if  it  had  done  nothing  else, 
hiul  broken  the  heart  of  a  high-born  lady,  whom  once  he 
hml  honoured  uh  his  Queen,  he  would  have  been  either  silent 
fi^xiut  liiN  exploits,  or  if  he  had  spoken  of  them,  would  not 
have  Mpoken  without  some  show  of  emotion.  We  look  for 
fi  «yfii|itom  of  feeling,  but  we  do  not  find  it.  When  the 
rorofiation  fcHtivities  were  over,  the  Archbishop  wrote  to  his 
frieiidn  an  neeount  of  what  had  been  done  by  himself  and 
by  oiljcrN,  in  a  light  gossiping  tone  of  easiest  content  .  .  .  . 
It  i«  diNiip|)ointing.''^ 

Tlu)  n^uder  Iioh  already  seen  what  took  place  at  Dun- 
«tal)le  ;  but  it  in  Honietinu^s  necessary  to  recur  to  those  pro- 
eeedingM  in  onler  to  collect  the  links  in  the  chain  of  evi- 
di»iire  involving  the  (Jiief  actor.  Gervase  Markham,  Prior 
of  Dijnhtubht,  welcomed  Cranmer  and  the  other  prelates 
who  (janie  thither  on  their  malign  mission.  Markham,  as 
the  friend  of  Cranmer,  was  the  obedient  servant  of 
Cranni(!r'i»  niaNttrr ;  but  the  monks  of  Dunstable  were  not 
tluj  eredulouH  and  unobstTvant  inferiors  of  Prior  Markham. 
'*  The    luonkn    had    a    bad    opinion  of  Markham ;  he  was 


*  Fn)ud«*8  EogUnd,  toI.  i.  p.  458. 
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worldly-minded,  and  some  of  them  even  questioned  his 
morality/'*  The  part  Cranmer  desired  Markham  to  perform 
was,  to  give  a  religious  solemnity  to  the  divorce  trial ;  and 
he  and  the  other  prelates  held  the  court  in  the  chapel  of 
"  Our  Lady/'  attached  to  the  Abbey  Church.  The  proceed- 
ings opened  with  a  procession  to  the  high  altar,  where  Mass 
was  celebrated,  Cranmer  being  the  celebrant,  several  other 
bishops  assisting  in  the  ceremonies.  Gardynei^'s  despatches 
dwell  upon  the  solemnity  with  which  the  Primate  sang  the 
Mass,  and  how  all  the  olden  ceremonies  were  observed. 

Two  hours  later  the  court  opened  for  the  adjudication  of 
the  Queen's  case,  when  religion  was  again  invoked  "  ante- 
»  rior  to  proceeding  " — for  the  attempt  to  consecrate  injustice 
in  the  semblance  of  religion  was  still  a  compliance  un- 
avoidable by  men  who,  fearing  the  anger  of  their  King,  and 
knowing  the  feelings  of  the  people,  betrayed  the  cause  of 
both  religion  and  equity  by  doing  direful  wrong  to  a  noble 
woman.  Gardyner  and  Bonner  acted  on  the  occasion  as 
assessors  to  Cranmer,  and,  of  course,  concurred  in  his 
previously  formalised  decision.f 

The  opinion  of  Dean  Hook  as  to  Archbishop  Cranmer 
will  be  of  far  more  importance  in  "  years  to  come  "  than  it 
may  be  considered  now. 

The  Dean  writes  : — 

**  That  there  was  collusion  between  the  King  and  the  Arch- 
bishop  is  proved  by  two  letters  written  by  Cranmer  for  the  *  licence 
to  act.''  Both  letters  are  at  present  in  existence — both  in  Cranmer^ s 
handwriting;    both    bear    the     marks    of    having   been    folded, 


*  Dagdale^  vol.  L  ;  State  Papers,  toI.  i.  p.  394  ;    Pomeroy,  Harpsfield,  and 
Thorndale. 
t  State  Papers  oo  the  Divorce  Qaestion  ;  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  toI.  yi. 
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se&led,  and  reviewed  by  the  King :  that  is  to  Bay,  the  King 
was  io  be  conaatled  aa  to  the  letter  tchich  was  to  be  addresaed 
to  lUmaelf.  With  the  first,  apparently,  he  (Cranmer)  was  not  well 
sntiafied.  Cranmer,  in  the  extreme  eervility  with  which  Jie  wrote, 
oTeretrained  his  point  in  the  Jirst  of  the  two  letters.  It  is  difficult 
to  see  any  reid  difference  between  them,  tliough  I  think  Dr. 
Liagard  is  right  when  lie  says:  'The  King's  object  was  to  compel 
Cranmer  to  take  the  whole  responeibility  upon  himself.'  "* 

To  evea  a  blinded  partisaa  this  phase  of  Arclihisliop 
Cranmer's  life  must  appear  incompatible  with  his  hitherto 
accepted  virtues  amongst  the  clerical  statesmen  of  the  daj.  J 
Yet  he  was  not  then — and  iicrhaps  never  intended  to  be—  * 
the  establisher  of  a  iiew  religion  ;  but,  at  ibis  time,  at  all 
events,  be  acted  merely  as  the  Episcopal  Prime  Minister  of 
King  Henry. 

It  is  stated  by  Dean  Hook  that  Cranmer  bad  no  influeuec 
with  Lord  Crumwcll  to  check  the  cruelty  and  dishonesty  of 
his  policy.  Strype  holds  the  opposite  opinion.  I  find, 
however,  by  reference  to  Lingard,  that  at  the  period  the 
Countess  of  Salisbury  and  other  notables  were  condemned 
to  death  Cranmer  and  Crumwell  rcigucd  without  eaulrol  iu 
the  King's  councils, f  These  allegations  and  many  others 
are  fully  corroborated  by  papers  diacoveied  within  the  last 
thirty  years.  It  is  no  grateful  task  to  pursue  this  lament- 
able historical  investigation  ;  but  the  truth  must  no  longer 
be  concealed. 

Scarcely  three 'years   bad   elapsed   when   Cranmer  gafsj 
another   judgment,    declaring  that   the  marriage  between 
King  Henry  and  Anna  fioleyn  "  vasj  and  always  had  been, 


*  Lingard,  yoL  Y. 
t  AcchLiliihopii  uf  CunteiLurj,  di 
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null  snd  void."  Craomer  gave  thu  "jiidijimiU  glaniiing, 
with  hands  uplifted  to  Heaven,  a  manner  of  aw/al  solemnity  ;" 
"  invoking  the  name  of  God  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost."*     Edward  Hall,  the  historian,  was  present. 

It  has  been  stated  by  Turner  and  other  writers  tliat  Lord 
Crumwctlj  as  the  King's  "  Vicar-General,"  pronounced 
the  seutenee  ;  but  as  Pomeroy  was  a  contemporary,  and 
probably  preacut,  I  prefer  the  evidence  of  his  amiiU  black- 
letter  book,  and  accept  his  i den tifi cation  of  Cranmer. 
Later  researches  prove  that  Crumwell  was  not  present, 
having  retired  from  a  sudden  illness.f 

To  regard  the '' conscientious  scruples"  and  the  "  atriL't 
adherence  to  law"  assumed  in  these  proceedings  as  other 
than  transparent  falsehood  and  hypocrisy,  would  shame  the 
shallowest  intellect :  nevertheless,  English  historians  uf 
good  repute  have  defended  those  trausactious  on  what  they 
designate  "moral  and  political  considerations."  Why, 
morality  had  been  hopelessly  wrecked  by  the  injustice  done 
to  Queen  Katharine,  and  even  Cranmer  ought  to  have  been 
ashamed  to  desecrate  virtue  by  au  assumption  of  its  cloak  1 
Rapin  defends  Cranmur's  conduct  tu  the  divorce  of  Anna 
Boleyu,  by  stating  that  he  was  "  forced  to  pronounce  the 
decree."  By  whom  was  he  forced  to  give  this  judgment? 
On  the  17th  of  May,  153(i,  the  Archbishop  declared  in  his 
"  spiritual  judgment"  that  Anna  wm  nener  married  to  tlie 
King,  although  she  was  condemned  to  death  for  adultery 
committed  by  her  as  Queeu  Consort  of  England,  and  exe- 
cuted  two  days  later.      Again,   I   refer  to  the   important 


*  Pamaru^'a  Chranicle, 
t  Dnpatchoa  of  tlio  VeuDti&a  AuibuBuloc ;  EuylUb  Stats  Pupun  (Don 
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statements  of  Alcsse  and  Burnet*  Both  have  expreased 
the  opinion  that,  whilst  Cranmer  pronounced  the  decree 
against  Anna  Boleyn,  "he  believed  /its  otcn  Judgment  affainst 
her  to  hare  been  falne,  ami  that  she  was  innocent."  "  The 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury/'  observes  Lingard,  "  had 
formerly  dissolved  the  marriage  between  Henry  and 
Katharine ;  he  wn8  now  re(iiiired  to  dissolve  that  between 
Henry  and  Anna.  It  must  have  been  a  most  unwelcome 
and  painful  task.  He  hod  examined  that  marriage  juri- 
dically ;  had  pronounced  it  good  and  valid,  and  had 
confirmed  it  by  his  authority  as  Metropolitan  and  judge ; 
but  to  hesitate  would  have  cost  him  his  head.  He  acceded  to 
the  proposal  with  all  the  zeal  of  a  prosclj-tc,  and,  adopting 
as  his  own  objections  to  its  validity  with  which  he  had 
been  furnished,  sent  copies  of  tlicm  to  both  the  King  and 
Queen  '  for  the  salvation  of  their  souls,'  and  the  due  effect 
of  law  J  with  a  summons  to  each  to  appear  in  his  court, 
and  to  show  cause  why  a  sentence  of  divorce  should  not  be 
pronounced,  "t 

Never,  perhaps,  was  there  a  more  solemn  mockery  of  the 
forms  of  justice  than  in  the  pretended  tiial  of  this  cause. 

According  to  an  unpublished  paper  in  the  Cottoniaa 
Library,  Dr.  Cranmer  argued  ably  to  show  that  Mary 
Boleyn  had  been  a  mistress  to  the  King,  and  consequently 
there  arose  a  "canonical  impediment"  to  the  marriage  of 
Anna  with  the  monarch.  Cranmer's  judgment,  however, 
does  not  agree  with  the  paper  in  question.      It  is  clear  that 


*  Alena  ftppeon  in  the  flnt  volume  of  thif  work  ii  an  importsnt  iritiwn 
■tarnlDg  Cruimer'B  conduct  to  Aunn  Bolej n  *i  tbs  period  of  her  iml  uid 
ileiDoatioil,     AIbmb  being   "an  invetormte  goiiiper,"  I  gliuuld  not 
nliitiiias.  but  tbat  the;  are    certified  by  other   caoteraporsriei,  ii 
Venetian  diplunialic  repreaentalivea. 

t  Liugard,  vol.  t.  pp.  72,  73. 
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the  Archbishop  believed  the  Queen  innocent;  but  the  royal 
pleasure  demanded  her  life,  and,  without  further  protest, 
Cranmer  withdrew  his  canon  law  arguments  in  favour  of 
his  royal  mistress. 

A  very  artfiil  letter  of  Cranmer  to  the  King  on  this 
divorce  question  has  been  printed  by  Burnet,  which,  when 
closely  sifted,  proves  that  the  Archbishop  could  descend  to 
any  scheme  to  sustain  his  position.*  The  Prelate  who 
pronounced  those  contradictory  opinions  npon  questions 
involving  such  moral  and  social  interests  as  the  separation  of 
those  "  whom  God  hath  joined  together,'^  has  been  described 
as  the  "  friend  and  confessor  "  of  Anna  Boleyn.  Burnet,  in 
an  apparently  earnest  tone,  states  that  the  Archbishop  was 
*'much  afl9icted  at  pronouncing  against  the  Queen.''  A 
statement  like  this  is  worthy  of  Gilbert  Burnet.  Cranmer 
never  permitted  sentiment  to  supersede  interest,  and  the 
Archbishop  was  so  far  Anna's  friend  as  he  was  permitted  to 
partake  of  the  sunshine ;  but  when  her  fortunes  were  in 
shadow,  he  kept  aloof  from  the  darkened  circle,  and  at  any 
cost  stood  within  the  light.  Under  the  best  condition  of 
her  fortune  Cranmer  was  merely  Anna's  political  friend, 
and  the  extent  of  his  amity  was  graduated  by  circumstances. 
The  amount  of  his  devotion  to  Anna  Boleyn  was  equivalent 
to  that  manifested  at  a  subsequent  period  by  Sir  William 
Cecil  to  his  own  patron,  the  Duke  of  Somerset.  The 
friendship  of  Dr.  Cranmer  for  the  mother  of  our  great 
Protestant  Queen  was  a  sentiment  convertible  with  his 
own  interest — the  plausible  profession  of  a  courtier,  who 
refused  even  the  mercy  of  silent  ingratitude  to  the  great 
misfortune  which,  when  the   day  of  sorrow  came,  struck 


*  Boniei,  toL  i.  p.  200. 
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down  his  alleged  frieud  and  patroneaa.*  Sir  J  a 
MacUintoBli,  a  great  admirer  of  Cranmer,  describes  him  at 
the  time  of  his  giving  judgment  in  the  case  of  Anna 
Boleyu  as  "  the  most  unhappy  or  the  most  abject  of  meu." 
Dean  Hook,  at  the  conclusiou  of  a  review  of  the  King's 
and  Cranmer'a  conduct  towards  Anna  Bolcyn,  in  the  case 
of  her  divorce,  concludes  in  these  words : — "  The  whole  is  a 
sad  story,  from  whatever  point  of  view  we  regard  it ;  and 
of  Cranmer's  conduct  in  the  affair  the  less  that  his  admirers 
say,  the  greater  will  be  thpir  discretiou."t  This  is  a  preg- 
nant admission.  Hume  contends  "that  Cranmer  alone  of 
all  Anna's  adherents  stilt  retained  his  friendship  for  her." 
Hume  knew  nothing  on  which  to  base  such  a  statement. 
Here,  again,  I  am  compelled,  by  a  recent  purview  of  a 
number  of  Puritan  writers'  statements,  to  recur  to  the 
assertion  they  make,  that  "Archbishop  Cranmer  visited 
Anna  Boleyn  three  days  before  her  execution,  and  gave 
'her  great  spiritual  comfort  I'"  In  the  first  volume 
I  have  disposed  of  this  unfounded  statement,  On  the 
contrary,  the  Arehbiabop  was  busily  engaged  at  the  time 
in  question  "  prtparhig  for  the  wedding  of  Anna's  successor;" 
nay,  on  the  very  day  she  was  beheaded,  Ihe  Primate 
signed  l/ie  dispensation  and  other  ecclesiastical  fonus  con- 
descendingly deemed  necessary  for  the  marriage  of  Henry 
and  Jane  Seymour.  These  documents  are  still  extant  with 
that  death-black  date.X 

What  defence  can  the  Pnritan  advocates  of  Archbishop 


■  Id  the  fint  *o1iiine  or  Uiii  work  I  have  diBcuaaed  itt  Home  leugtli  the  ques- 
lian  of  Addi  Bulejn's  nligicnu  leDlimenti,  aud  bow  fu  the  a^ned  wilh  tlia 
latent  opinion*  of  ArvhbiHhcp  Cnuimer. 

f  Archliiiboin  of  CaDlerbur;,  *ot.  li.  p.  SOB, 
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'  Crannier  make  for  his  conduct  duritig  the  few  days  preceding 
the  judicial  murder  of  Aiina  Boleyn  ?  Anna  Bolryn  is  claimed 
as  a  patroness  of  tiic  Reformation.  Do  the  believers  of  such 
baseless  assertions  as  these  consider  it  a  virtue  in  Cranmer 
to  have  compassed  that  patroness's  deatli  ?  It  would  require 
all  the  genius  of  a  great  A'wi  Prhis  advocate  to  sustain  such 
m  view. 

Again  I  have  to  return  to  the  arrest  of  Auna  Boleyu. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Henry  consulted  Cranmer 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  conspiracy  against  the  Queen. 
The  Archbishop  alone  knew  of  all  his  royal  master's  "love 
intrigues  " — more,  indeed,  than  even  the  Duke  of  Suffolk 
and  Lord  Clinton.*  The  members  of  the  council  knew 
nothing  of  the  King's  plans  until  fully  matured,  or  a 
"  conscientious  view  of  the  matter  to  be  disposed  of"  was 
laid  before  them.     Cranmer  was  his  adviser  and  guide  ;  or, 

'  to  use  the  words  of  Queen  Katharine,  "  Henry  was 
Cranmer's    shadow."       Cranmer   was   no    stranger   to  the 

I  growing  pacsion  of  bis  Sovereign  for  Jane  Seymour,  and  the 
presents  lavished  on  her  fur  some  months  previous  to  the 
1st  of  May,  so  fatal  to  Anua.  Cranmer's  biographers  are 
nlent  as  to  his  proceedings  during  that  period ;  but  a  com- 

I  bination  of  circumstances  closely    linked   with   the  accom- 

'  modating  character  of  the  man — who  never  seemed  to  act 
without  a  motive — and  the  fact  that  Henry  was  in  almost 
daily  iptercourse  with  him,  lead  to  a  fair  conclusion  as  to 
the  part  he  assumed  in  the  plot  against  the  Queen  previous 

*  Hearj'i  indeicritwljle   coirespondence  willi  Cruimer  cancerning  Anoe  of 

ClvTaa  takniTeBtB  wbat  iicenis  a.  lajuiHii,  hnwerer  desputic,  coalil  litre  lo  me  ia 

lBtt«n  tu  an  arcbbinbop.     In  the  bistor;  of  KbomiD&bJe  literatura  notliing  Co 

I   wiak]  the  Kiiig'o  oorretpunJeiiae  with  the  Arcbbi«hop  of  Canterburj'  is  to  ba 

I  taaaA.     But,  tben,  tba  moiurch  ubdentood  (he  mao  to  wbom  ha  .ftddnuMl 

■hli  ine&bla  ieiiiutIli. 
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to  Lcr  arrest.  Let  the  reader  reflect  on  the  words  of  thtf 
King—"  With  Tliomas  Cranmer  at  my  clhow,  I  could  over- 
come every  difficulty."  And  again — ^wc  have  to  judge  by 
context — the  hesitating  admission  of  Dean  Hook,  that,  "  in 
his  worst  actions,  Henry  the  Eighth  found  an  instrument  in 
Cranmer."*  Cranmer  had  satisfied  the  King's  "conscience" 
in  the  case  of  Katharine ;  he  coidd  accomplish  a  more  facile 
task  in  the  case  of  Anna  Bolcyn.  He  had  won  Henry's 
patronage  by  offering  suggestions  and  pandering  to  his  evil 
passions  in  one  case.     Wliy  not  more  readily  in  the  other  ? 

I  must  pursue  the  investigation  a  little  further.  John 
Foxe  states  that  the  Archbishop  was  the  "  confidential 
adviser  of  Henry,"  whilst  Dean  Hook  contends  that  he  wb* 
not  a  constant  councillor  of  the  King's.  The  Dean,  how- 
ever, admits  in  a  subsequent  passage  that  "  the  personal 
feeling  of  attachment  to  Cranmer  on  the  part  of  Henry 
was  no  secret  to  the  courtiers."t  And  again  :  "  The  Arch- 
bishop's secretary  records  that  he  heard  Lord  Cmmwell  sa; 
one  day  at  dinner  to  my  Lord  of  Canterbury — 'you  weiw' 
born  in  a  happy  hour,  I  suppose,  for  do  or  say  what  you 
will,  the  King  will  always  take  it  at  your  hand.  And  I 
must  needs  confess  that  in  some  things  I  have  complained 
of  you ;  but  tdl  in  vain ;  for  the  King  will  never  give  credit 
against  you,  whatever  is  laid  to  your  charge  j  but  let  me  (w 
any  other  of  the  Council  be  complained  of,  his  Highness 
will  most  severely  chide  or  fall  out  with  us.' "% 

Dean  Hook  feeling  the  force  of  Crumwell's  observations 
(quoted   by   himself),    and  the  fact  that  the  Archbishop's 


•  Arclibishope  of  Cuptarburj,  vol.  vii.  p.  418. 
t  Ibid.  vol.  TU.  pp.  12S,   12S. 
t  lUlpb  Moirice,  p.  269)  Arobbidiopl  of  Cuiletbur;,  i 
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confidential  secretary  relates  them,  attempts  to  "explain 
matters/'  "  Cranmer/'  he  says,  "  was  happy  to  be  the 
King's  friend ;  Crumwell,  a  keen  observer  of  men,  saw  that 
this  was  Cranmer's  ambition  and  pride,  and  he  knew  how 
to  apply  the  harmless  flattery."  A  man  in  this  situation 
could  hardly  fail  to  be  frequently  called  upon  by  his  master 
to  sustain  him  out  of  doors,  and  to  give  the  weight  of 
his  position  to  the  performance  of  that  master's  will.  In 
what  a  contemptible  light  does  Dean  Hook  place  both 
King  and  adviser  !  "  Henry  liked  to  have  his  opinions 
canvassed;  it  was  a  new  source  of  enjoyment  to  him 
when  he  found  a  man  who  would  openly  tell  him  his  mind, 
and  when  he  knew  all  the  while  that  this  same  man  would, 
when  the  King's  will  was  distinctly  declared,  eat  his  own  words, 
and  obey."* 

It  has  been  said  that  between  Crumwell  and  Cranmer 
there  existed  a  "  political  and  religious  compact ;"  although 
they  were  very  dissimilar  in  character,  mind,  and  tastes. 
Practically  such  a  compact  is  a  mere  figure  of  speech  used 
by  "sympathetic  historians."  Crumwell  and  Cranmer 
merely  stood  at  bay,  "  sentinels  at  the  lion's  lair,  await- 
ing with  distinctive  subservience  the  royal  will,  and  equally 
avid  of  the  spoils  strewed  around  by  the  arrogant  profusion 
of  their  master."  This  recent  verdict  is  by  no  means  far  astray. 
Both  possessed  an  apparent  courage,  yet  both  exhibited 
craven  hearts  when  confronted  with  superior  power ;  they 
feared  and  hated  each  other  the  more  because  circum- 
stances compelled  them  to  seem  friends. 

Dean  Hook  also  states  that  a  "  secret  compact"  existed 


*  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  vol.  vii.  p.  134. 
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between  those  persoQages.  For  eome  reason  not  known, 
Cmmwell  is  set  down  as  in  the  Archbishop's  pay,  and  in 
receipt  of  :£40  per  annum,  besides  "  preeonta."* 

In  the  way  of  "  presents "  Cranmer  Las  the  reputation 
of  being  very  liberal  to  liis  "  friends  in  need,"  but  be  could 
hardly  have  reckoned  the  Grand  Inquisitor  amongst  them. 
Crumwell  levied  "  black  mail"  upon  all  classes  who  feared 
his  power ;  and  none  dreaded  bJm  more  than  Churchmen. 

It  baa  been  contended  by  several  of  Cranmer's  pane- 
gyrists that  it  is  not  fair  to  associate  his  "  honoured  name" 
with  the  actions  of  so  bad  a  man  as  Thomas  Crumwell; 
but  it  is  difficult  to  separate  the  actions  of  the  two  men. 
In  the  case  of  the  German  Anabaptists,  Cranmer  and 
Crumwell  acted  in  commendable  harmony  against  the  foes  of 
society  and  property.  The  Landgrave  of  Hesse  and  his  sup- 
porters "earnestly  besought"  King  Henry  to  "commit 
the  Anabaptists  to  the  flames, "t  In  the  same  spirit  Lord 
Crumwell  dcuouncetl  the  Sacramentarians  to-day  as  heretics, 
and  to-morrow  scut  secret  messages  of  comfort  to  their 
leaders.  There  can  now  be  no  question  as  to  the  fact  that 
Crumwell  was  actuated  by  venal  considerations,  and  as  far  ai 
religious  sentiments  were  concerned  he  was  indiflerent. 
Poor  and  obscure  as  the  generality  of  the  English  Ana- 
baptists were,  some  of  them  possessed  treasures  in  gold, 
silver,  and  jewels ;  they  were  known  to  Crurnwell'a  agenta 

*  A  relibiihop)  of  Canteriiiirj,  vol.  vii. 
f  Several  of  the  leaiiing  Frule>ljiut  writeri  of  GermaDy  demandtd  tb*  exte> 
miDstion  or  tbe  AnxbiplUu,  whom  they  df9CFil>(<il  hb  a  class  "  wniiting,  uoder 
the  guiae  of  rpformlng  religion,  to  overturn  the  gooial  reUtioDi  of  life." 
Mel»Dollion,  who  li»t  been  aljlml  bj  BBTeixl  writern  u  Iho  "  gentle  lieformer," 
■poke  uU  wrote  m  Yigorom  Uiigusge  ugainBt  thp  revolutionarj  AnnbaptUti. 
Perhape  party  &□<!  Buetariun  fuellnij  hu  painted  the  Aiiatiiiptiats  nurse  Uuu 
they  redlj  were. 
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as  money-lenders  and  usurers.  In  the  case  of  Lambert,  it 
is  impossible  to  separate  the  opinions  and  the  policy  pursued 
by  CrumweU  and  the  Archbishop.  Lambert  was  sent  to  the 
stake  for  denying  the  *^  Real  Presence ;''  yet  at  this  time 
Crumwell  wrote  in  '^  private  letters''  for  and  against 
Transubstantiation.  Again,  the  King  publicly  maintained 
the  doctrine,  and  Crumwell  and  Cranmer  were  to  the  front 
to  applaud  the  royal  theologian.  Lord  Crumwell  descirh'^s 
Lambert  as  a  "  Sacramentary/'  one  who  held  the  '^  LorfFs 
Supper''  to  be  only  a  pious  rite,  appointed  to  commemorate 
the  death  of  Christ.  In  a  letter  to  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  the 
English  Ambassador  in  Germany,  Crumwell  says :  "  The 
King's  Highness,  for  the  reverence  of  the  Holy  Sacrament 
of  the  altar,  did  sit  openly  in  his  hall,  and  there  presided  at 
the  disputation  and  process  and  judgment  pronounced 
against  a  miserable  heretic  Sacramentary,  who  was  burned 
on  the  20th  of  November.  It  was  a  wonder  to  see 
with  what  excellent  majesty  his  Highness  executed  the 
office  of  Supreme  Head ;  how  benignly  he  essayed  to 
convert;  the  miserable .  man,  and  how  strong  his  Highness 
argued  against  him." 

Crumwell  gave  expression  to  the  above  sentiments  in  1538 
— just  the  very  time  it  was  alleged  he  was  ^'  a  staunch 
Lutheran;"  and  a  ''most  valiant  soldier  against  the  religion 
of  Rome."*  Dr.  Cranmer  is  said  to  have  been  secretly  en- 
rolled amongst* "  the  doctors  of  the  new  learning"  at  this 
juncture;  yet  at  the  above  Council  of  Disputation  in 
favour  of  the  Real  Presence,  Collier  and   other   historians 


*  Collier^s  Eocleslintioal  RUtory,  vol.  u.  p.  152  ;  Godwia's  Anaals ;    Foxe, 
vol.  u.  p.  896-426 ;  Hume  (folio),  vol.  iii.  p.  230. 
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describe  Cranmer  as  seconding  the  King's  proofs  "  by  new 
topics."*  Gardyner  followed  in  support  of  Craumer ; 
Timstal  took  up  the  argiiment  after  Gardyner;  aud  Stokesley 
and  "  BIX  other  bishops  brought  fresh  statements  in  sup- 
port of  tlie  King's  views,  till  they  silenced,  or  rather  con- 
founded, the  wrctehed  Lambert."f  That  they  did  not  con- 
vince him  may  be  gathered  from  his  summary  execution. 

In  all  the  transactions  between  Ileury  aud  his  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  the  scene  in  which  Lambert  was  produced 
to  argue  the  question  of  the  "  Real  Presence"  is  perhaps 
the  most  remarkable.  Westminster  Hall  was  the  pluec 
chosen  for  the  discussion  ;  vast  crowds  of  people  "  thronged 
the  road  thither  to  offer  homage  to  the  King  in  his  mighty 
Viimonof  defeniiiHgthedoctrine of  thif  Real  Presence  intheHoly 
Sacrament  of  the  altar."  The  King  appeared  in  magni- 
ficent white  robes,  seated  on  the  throne  with  cross-bearers, 
heralds,  &c. ;  the  prelates,  in  state  vestments,  vere  placed  on 
the  King's  right ;  the  temporal  peers  on  hia  left.  The 
judges  and  all  the  higher  lawyers  of  the  English  bar  were 
seated  behind  the  bishops;  and  the  most  favoured  courtiers 
were  also  allotted  a  place.  A  flourish  of  trumpets,  then  a 
pause  of  a  few  minutes,  and  again  the  tolling  of  divers  belb 
announced  the  entrance  of  the  "wicked  heretic,"  Lambert, 
and  the  assembly  were  shocked — or  affected  to  be  so — at 
his  presence.     The  Bishop  of  Chichester  opened  the  bu«i- 

■  Foxe'g  (.ThranivlB  ;  Burnet's  RerormntiDn. 
-t  Collier'*  Eccleaiuilical  Hiat.,  vol.  ir.  In  Uia  aame  volume  (pp.  32-49)  {■  to 
bs  fouaci  ui  interentiiig  kuklyaia  of  Iloiirj'a  "  Derrnce  of  Lbo  Seven  SftcrsnicDti." 
Tba  Hoi;  Euolmri>t  i>  Uia  ealiject  on  wbich  the  King  cliiefly  (iisp1ft<r«  hU  un- 
doubted laaniiug  and  reranreh.  It  luui  been  iilleged  tbat  Sir  Tboniu  More  wm 
Uier»l  nutboroftbe  book  ID  question.  Mnnj  (.-iiGumaUncM  nrt^  oppojud  CoUiui 
oonclualon.     FiaLcr  aud  Dtut  Collet  are  more  likely  to  bnve  tided  Ibe  Kmg. 
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ness  of  the  day  by  stating  that  though  the  King  had  disin- 
corporated some  monks  and  friars^  and  reformed  many 
matters  in  the  Church,  he  was  firmly  resolved  to  maintain 
the  purity  of  the  old  Catholic  faith.  The  bishops'  address 
was  a  long  rambling  statement,  in  which  every  virtue  was 
attributed  to  King  Henry.  The  monarch  and  his  bishops 
were  of  the  same  principles  at  this  time;  both  were  up- 
holders of  the  chief  dogmata  of  the  Church,  which,  as  time 
went  on,  and  the  license  of  royal  prerogatives  increased, 
were,  one  after  another,  with  more  or  less  unwillingness, 
finally  abandoned. 

The  King  addressed  Lambert  in  a  bantering  tone.  ^'  Ho, 
ho,  good  fellow,  what  is  thy  name?"  On  learning  that  he 
had  two  names,  the  regal  controversialist  waxed  warm. 
*'  Two  names  !     No,  I  will  not  trust  a  man  who  has  two 

names.     No,  by  the  Mother  of  G ,  I  would  not  trust  a 

brother  if  he  had  two  names.'^*  Assuming  the  name  of 
John  Nicholson  Lambert  constituted  the  crime  in  this 
instance.  This  was  a  bad  beginning  for  Lambert,  especially 
as  his  reputation  was  not  good.  Nevertheless,  Christian 
charity  and  humanity  protest  in  the  strongest  terms  against 
the  whole  proceeding.  The  King,  his  seven  bishops,  and 
Lord  Crumwell  were  five  hours  engaged  in  the  discussion. 
At  the  conclusion,  his  Highness,  addressing  Lambert,  said : 
"  What  sayest  thou  now,  after  the  instructions  of  those 
learned  and  godly  bishops  of  mine  ?  Art  thou  satisfied  ? 
Wilt  thou  live  or  die  ?"  "  I  throw  myself  on  the  mercy  of 
your  Highness,'^   replied  Lambert.     "  Then,''  said  Henry, 

*  Soe  GodwiD^s  Annals  ;  Collier's  Ecclesiastical  History,  vol,  ir.  pp^  424-429  ; 
8trjpe*s  Memorials  ;  Hume,  vol.  iii.  (fol.  edit.),  ))p.  228-229;  Lingard,  vol.  y« 
pp.  116,  117  ;  Arclibishopt  of  Cantorbury^  voL  vii.  p.  59« 
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"  thou  raxai  die,  for  I  will  not  be  the  patron  of  heretics."* 
Cranmcr  and  CmmTvell  applauded  the  sentiment,  as  it 
showed  the  steal  of  the  King  for  the  doctrines  disputed  by 
Lambert. 

It  is  recorded  by  Dr.  'Whyte,  who  was  present,  and  had 
the  repute  of  a  learned  man,  that  Archbishop  Cranmer 
"  never  apoke  in  his  life  with  more  force  and  arftitment 
than  on  this  occasion,"  And  be  adds — "Tlie  King  several 
times  laid  his  hand  on  Dr.  Cranmcr's  shoulder  iu  au 
affectionate  and  approving  manner."  Henry  himself  is 
deseribcd  as  having  conducted  the  arguments  with  ability 
and  moderation,  and  sboned  a  large  amount  of  theological 
knowledge.  Considcriug  the  subsequent  actions  of  the  lay. 
and  clerical  notables  present,  tbe  entire  argnmcntaiion  eon- 
Btitutcd  a  strange  performance.  Edward  Hall,  the  historian, 
also  an  eye-witness,  states  that  Lambert  "  showed  no 
ability  in  the  discussion,  but  considerable  terror."  No 
marvel  that  the  unhappy  man  should  be  in  terror  or  despair 
when  he  beheld  his  supposed  friends — men  like  Taylor, 
Barnes,t  Cranmer,  and  Crurawell,  who  had  led  him  privately 
to  understand  that  they  were  of  the  same  belief  as  himself 
— "loud  in  their  denunciation  of  his  heretical  opinions," 
and  all  agreeing  in  sending  him  to  the  stake.  Honours 
are  yet  paid  to  tbe  memory  of  Lambert  by  many  unsophis- 
ticated Dissenters,  who  know  not  that,  if  they  will  have 
Lambert  a  martyr,  it  is  because  he  wag  also  the  dupe  of 
men  who  have  been  almost  deified  by  writers  of  that  Re- 
formed Church  from  which  have  seceded  those  who  still 
hold  Lamlwrt  in  pious  memory.     The  judgment  consigning 


'  State  RecotJs ;  Acvlibwlio]'!  uf  Csnterbnry,  vn 
i  Dr.  name*  vu  once  Prior  at  the  Au^KliniaQ  Hona 
iid«Kribsd  \>j  Blunt  h  "a  itupid  iooonigible  ruuUc" 
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Lambert  to  the  flames  was  pronounced  by  Lord  Crumwell, 
who  made  an  oration  on  the  '^  blasphemous  wickedness  of 
denying  the  Real  Presence"  The  evidence  as  to  these  transac- 
tions is  quite  convincing  ;  and,  being  so,  has  been  altogether 
suppressed  by  many  writers.  Maister  Foxe  has  made  an 
excuse  for  CrumwelPs  conduct  to  Lambert,  by  stating  that 
"  he  had  him  privately  conveyed  to  his  own  house,  where  he 
begged  his  pardon  for  the  manner  in  which  he  had  treated 
him/'  What  an  incredible  statement !  The  proud  haughty 
Minister  of  the  King  to  apologise  to  the  friendless  and 
miserable  Lambert !  The  most  obtuse  reader  of  John  Foxe 
will  hardly  credit  such  a  statement.  But  Foxe  conveniently 
makes  no  mention  of  a  "  later  incident^' — namely,  that 
Lord  Crurawell  was  present  when  Lambert  was  fastened  to 
the  stake !  Crumwell's  "  private  letter,"  written  about  this 
time  to  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  places  the  whole  question,  from 
the  "  Conference  before  the  King''  down  to  the  scene  of 
the  stake,  beyond  doubt.* 

Archbishop  Cranmer's  conduct  at  this  time  also  appears 
in  a  strange  light.  Burnet  expresses  an  opinion  to  the 
effect  that  the  Archbishop  did  not  believe  in  the  "  Real 
Presence"  at  the  period  of  Lambert's  condemnation  and  exe- 
cution. Cranmer's  own  letters  contradict  this  allegation. 
Hume,  to  some  extent,  adopts  Burnet's  view  of  the  case. 
"  Whatever,"  writes  David  Hume,  "  were  the  opinions  of 
Cranmer  at  the  time  of  the  discussion  concerning  Lambert, 
he  was  obliged  to  conform  to  the  King's  views."  A 
melancholy  admission  in  a  case  involving  the  interest  of 
integrity  and  truth.    Lingard  is  of  opinion  "  that  Cranmer 


•  Lord  Crumwell  8  deipatebes  to  Sir  Thomas  WyaU  (153ft).     The  letter  in 
qnettioo  ig  printed  in  Collier's  Ecolesiastic&l  History,  vol.  iv.  p.  428. 
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was  not  siuccre  in  his  defence  of  the  Real  Presence  on  this 
occasion/^  Nothing  more  likely,  because  he  dare  not 
dissent  from  the  King. 

In  discussing  Lambert's  fate,  Dean  Hook  directly  charges 
Cranmer  with  having  '^  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the 
prosecution  of  that  defenceless  victim,  and  consequently 
must  share  the  obloquy/'* 

Lambert  conducted  himself  at  the  stake  with  great  calm- 
ness and  fortitude  amidst  the  shouts  and  execrations  of  a 
savage  mob.  The  execution  presented  a  horrible  spectacle. 
The  unhappy  victim  was  burned  at  a  slow  fire ;  his  legs  and 
thighs  were  consumed  to  the  bone;  his  cries  were  heart- 
rending ;  and  at  last  some  of  the  soldiers,  more  merciful 
than  the  rest,  lifted  him  oil  their  halberts,  and  threw  him 
into  the  flames,  where  he  was  quickly  consumed.  Latimer 
preached  the  "  stake  sermon.''  t 

CrumwcU's  hostility  to  the  Reformers  in  1538  appears 
to  be  well  authenticated ;  yet  we  are  informed  that  he  was 
"  a  staunch  Lutheran,  and  never  sent  one  of  the  Reformers 
to  the  stake." 

Foxe  has  assured  his  readers  that  the  roasting  of  Lambert 
and  the  Anabaptists  ^^  was  all  arranged  and  carried  out 
under  the  special  order  of  Bishop  Gardyner."  Of  this  alle- 
gation Dean  Hook  writes  :  "  There  is  not  a  particle  of 
authority  for  the  statement."  The  Dean  adds :  "  Foxe 
and  Burnet,  and  writers  of  that  school,  attribute  every 
wrong-doing  in  Henry's  reign  to  Gardyner,  and  most 
ridiculously  claim  for  Cranmer  everything  that  was  done 
rights     This  is  peculiarly  provoking  to  the  honest  inquirer.  J 

•  Arcbbishops  of  Canterbury,  vol.  vii.  p.  65. 
f  Stowe,  Foxe,  Burnet ;  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  voL  vi. 

X  Ibid.,  vol.  vii.  p.  68. 
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John  Nicliolson  Lambert  was  bum  in  Suffolk;  and  in  sub- 
sequent years  met  BHuey  at  Cambridge  Uuiversity.  "The 
hot-blooded  Lambert,"  as  he  was  called  by  the  stiidentB, 
soon  adopted  the  opinions  of  Biluey  ;  became  the  friend  of 
Frith  and  Tyadale,  whom  he  visited  at  Antwerp.  He  was 
for  yeara  in  needy  circumstances,  and  kept  a  school  in 
London,  to  "earn  a  precariona  livelihood  as  a  teacher." 
The  parents  of  the  children,  however,  protested  against  his 
religious  opinions,  and  the  school  soon  failed. 

"Tlie  question,"  writes  Dean  Hook,  "may  be  asked, 
'What  kind  of  Protestant  was  little  Thomas  Biluey?' 
We  suspect  that  the  frequenters  of  I'lxeter  Hall  will  be 
astonished  to  bear  of  Bilney,  who  is  claimed  by  Fose  as  a 
Protestant  martyr,  that  the  same  John  Fose  (in  another 
place)  remarks :  '  Tliat  eoncerniog  Mass  and  the  Sacrament 
of  the  atlar,  T/iomai  Bilney  never  varied  or  differed  from  the 
most  grossest  Papists.'  "* 

Dean  Hook  again  states  that  on  the  morning  of  Bilney's 
execution,  he  was  attended  by  Father  Warner,  the  parish 
priest  of  WintertoQ,  who  heard  his  confession,  gave  him 
absolution,  and  administered  Holy  Communion  to  him.+ 
Three  pages  further  on,  the  Dean  describes  Biluey  as  an 
"  illustrious  Protestant  martyr."  If  poor  Bilney  were 
"  illustrious,"  he  ought  to  have  been  better  known,  and  the 
religion  he  died  in  "  settled  without  any  cavil."  What  a 
strange  oversight  was  this  of  Dean  Hook !  But  ali^uando 
dormitat  llomtrua.  In  a  note  to  this  passage,  the  learucd 
Dean  observes:  "It  has  been  shown  iueidcutally  by  Dr. 
Maitland,  that  nearly  all  who  suffered  in  the  days  of  Henry, 
Edward,  and  Mary  were  prosecuted  because  it  was  known, 

*  ArobW»hop«  of  Osnterburj,  voL  ix.  p.  37.  +1111(1,   •oLU.p.SS. 
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tliough  it  could  not  always  be  proved,  that  they  held 
Socialistic  opinions."  The  Puritan  writers  have  set  down 
s  number  of  pcraouB  as  embracing  the  "  new  learuing," 
who  never  joined  it  in  any  form,  but  merely  quarreled 
with  the  clergy,  or  sought  to  share  in  the  loot  inslituted 
by  the  profligacy  of  the  Court  and  its  fayourites. 

To  return  to  Craumer.  The  Archbishop  was  not  con- 
sidered "  cruel  or  vindictive ;"  yet,  from  the  commeucemeDt 
of  his  career,  he  seemed  to  have  been  impressed  with  the 
idea  that  "heretics  should  be  consigned  to  the  flames." 

In  a  private  note  (June,  1533)  to  Sir  John  Hawkins, 
Knglish  Ambassador  in  Germany,  the  Archbishop  wrote 
thus  :  "  One  Frith,  who  was  in  the  Tower,  a  prisoner,  was 
commanded  by  the  King's  Highness  to  be  examined  before 
me,  my  Lord  of  Loudon  (Bonner),  my  Lord  of  Winchester 
(Gardyner),  my  Lord  Snfi"oIk,  my  Lord  Chancellor,  and  my 
Lord  of  Wiltshire.  Frith's  opinion  was  so  notably  wrong 
that  we  could  not  despatch  him,  but  were  obliged  to  leave 
him  to  the  dotcrmiuation  of  hia  ordinary,  the  Bishop  of 
London.  Ilis  said  opinion  is  of  such  nature  that  he 
thought  it  not  necessary  to  believe,  as  an  article  of  our 
faith,  that  there  is  the  very  corporeal  presence  of  Christ 
within  the  host  and  sacrament  of  the  altar,  and  holdcth  on 
this  point  much  after  the  opinion  uf  (Ecolompadius.  And 
turely  I,  myself,  sent  for  him  thee  or  four  times  to  permade 
Mm  to  leave  off  that  imagination  ;  but  for  all  that  we  eould 
do  therein  he  would  not  listen  to  my  counsel.  Notwith- 
standing, now  he  is  at  a  final  end  with  all  examinations, 
and  my  Lord  of  London  hath  given  sentence,  and  delivered 
the  said  Frith  to  the  executive  power,  so  that  he  may  look 
every  day  now  to  go  unto  the  fire.    There  is  also  condemned 
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with  him  one  Andrews,  a  tailor,  for  the  self-same 
opiniona.  ^ 

With  what  cold-blooded  indifference  the  Archbishop 
speaks  of  sending  his  fellow-creatures  to  the  flames  ! 

In  a  letter  to  Osiander,  Dr.  Cranmer  complains  of  the 
''  loose  casuistry  and  mistaken  opinions'^  put  forth  by  the 
German  divines  of  the  ^^  new  learning/'  and  ^^  what  scandal 
they  caused  to  the  Reformation/'  "  They  allowed/'  observes 
the  Archbishop,  ^^  the  younger  sons  of  noblemen  to  enter- 
tain (to  cohabit  with)  ....  to  prevent  the  parcelling  out 
of  their  estates,  and  lessening  the  figure  of  the  elder 
family;  that  divines  who  allowed  this  liberty  were  alto- 
gether unqualified  to  make  invectives  against  any  in- 
dulgences in  the  Church  of  Rome."  "  I  desire/'  continues 
Cranmer,  ''  to  know  what  excuse  can  be  made  for  your 
permission  of  a  second  marriage  after  divorce,  while  both  the 
parlies  were  living;  and  what  is  still  worse,  you  allow  a 
man  a  plurality  of  wives  without  the  ceremony  of  a  divorce. 
That  this  is  a  matter  of  fact,  you  acquainted  me  as  I 
remember  in  some  of  your  letters,  adding  withal,  that 
Melancthon  himself  was  present  at  one  of  these  second 
weddings  and  gave  countenance  to  it.  But  this  practice 
disagrees  both  with  the  nature  of  marriage,  which  does  not 
make  two,  but  one  flesh  ;  and  is  likewise  a  clear  contradic- 
tion of  the  Holy  Scripturcs.t  It  is  plain  from  the  institu- 
tions of  our  Saviour  and  His  Apostles  that  matrimony 
ought  to  be  a  single  relation;  and  that  this  engagement 
must  not  be  repeated  till  the  death  of  one  of  the  parties. 
If  you  reply  :  ^  The  case  of  fornication  must  be  excepted.' 


•  Eiru'g  Royal  Letters  (First  Series),  v.  ii.  p.  40. 
f  Slatthew  xix. ;  Mark  x. ;  Luke  xvL ;  iioui.  vii. ;  1  Cor.  vii. 
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If  this  ia  your  oiiawer,  I  desire  to  know  whether  the  low  J 
of  the  wife's  honour  was  the  reason  of  Melancthon'a 
indulging  the  husband  in  polygamy?  If  he  went  upoii 
this  gToundj  then  we  have  the  received  doetrine  of  the 
Church,  from  tlie  first  ages  to  our  own  times,  against  this 
exposition.  Now,  we  ought  to  interpret  the  Scriptures  in 
conformity  to  the  sense  of  the  ancients.  What  St.  Austin's 
opinion,  or  rather  what  the  opinion  of  the  Church  was  to 
the  century  in  which  this  Father  lived,  he  gives  ns  to  under- 
stand in  his  discourse  to  Paliinatius." 

Again,  Dr.  Cianmer  writes  to  Osiander  on  the  question 
of  polygamy :  "  I  would  gladly  know  how  the  German 
divines  disengaged  themselves  from  the  charge  of  polygamy. 
Do  they  maintain  the  lawfulness  of  polygamy,  and  endeavour 
to  reconcile  it  with  the  New  Testament — or  whether  they 
believe  something  of  condescension  or  connivance  necessary 
to  the  present  juncture;  and  that  unless  they  should  relax 
a  little  upon  this  point,  some  greater  mischief  might 
happen?  If  they  go  upon  the  first  ground  (which  I  fancy 
they  do  not)  they  have  more  of  the  Turk  than  the  Christian 
in  them.  And  if  they  rely  upon  the  latter  scheme,  they 
will  find  themselves  extremely  encumbered ;  for  which  way 
can  they  indvlge  that  liberly  which  Christ,  His  Apostles,  and 
the  whale  Church  have  directly  forbidden?"* 

The  importance  of  the  foregoing  doniment  will  be 
admitted  even  by  the  few  who  have  hitherto  seen  it.  This 
private  opinion  of  Dr.  Cranmer,  written  to  his  kinsman 
Osiander,  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  ditference  between  bis 
convictions  and  his  action.     With   the   consciousness  here 


•  HSa  Records 
tioU  Hiatory,  vol,  i 
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expressed,  and  from  his  conduct  in  the  case  of  Queen 
Katharine  and  Anna  Boleyn,  I  seek  in  vain  for  an 
agreement.  Was  not,  in  fact,  his  conscience  all  through 
subservient  to  the  remorseless  will  of  his  Sovereign? 

The  Six  Articles  became  Dr.  Cranmer's  "domestic 
diflSculty."  That  statute  not  only  denounced,  but  incar- 
cerated and  put  to  death  those  who  denied  the  chief  Articles 

of  the  Catholic  creed "  Through  it  thousands,"  says 

Foxe,  ''were  imprisoned  and  tortured,"  and  one  of  its 
clauses,  which  ordained  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  com- 
pelled even  Cranmer  to  forego  the  companionship  of  his 
wife.*  The  statements  of  the  numerous  prosecutions  under 
the  Six  Articles  have  been  more  or  less  exaggerated  by 
different  historians,  who  drew  their  information  from  Foxe 
and  Burnet;  again  I  recur  to  Dr.  Maitland^s  researches  to 
prove  that  during  the  eight  years  in  which  the  Six  Articles 
were  in  force,  there  were  only  twenty- five  prosecutions;  and 
with  respect  to  these  twenty- five,  it  is  even  doubtful  whether 
it  was  for  a  violation  of  this  particular  statute  that  men  were 
condemned.  "  I  believe,"  observes  Dr.  Maitland,  "  that  the 
King  was  roused  by  an  idea  that  the  Church,  of  which  he 
was  resolved  'to  be  Supreme  Head,  was  likely  to  be  over- 
thrown by  a  torrent  of  what  he  considered  infidelity  and 
blasphemy,  and  that  he  devised,  and  insisted  on,  and  would 
have  carried  such  a  measure  as  he  thought  was  suited  to 
check  the  menaced  evil.     Such  I  believe  to  have  been  the 


*  Cranmer  used  his  special  office  for  'dispensations"  in  a  manner  never  con- 
templated by  the  Pontiffs,  for  he  granted  licences  to  many  priests  to  enter  into 
wedlock.  This  action  on  the  part  of  the  Archbishop  excited  a  feeling  of  indig- 
nation amongst  the  laity  against  a  married  clergy.  See  Archbishops  of 
Canterbury,  vol.  viL  p.  27. 
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ofigin  of  the  Six  Articles."*  Wilkins — a  credible  authority  \ 
in  this  matter — conteuda  that  Henry  himself  drew  up  the 
Six  Articles,  and  the  fervent  language  used  in  relation  to 
the  "Real  Presence"  iu  tlie  Holy  Eucharist  is  like  the  style 
and  mode  of  argument  used  by  the  King  during  those 
conscience-stricken  intervals  which  embittered  his  latter 
years.  The  impulsive  Mclancthon  proclaimed  Gardyner  and 
the  Papal  bishops  as  the  authors  of  the  Six  Articles.  In  one 
of  his  letters  to  Henry  VIII.,  on  the  subject  of  this  enact- 
ment, he  said,  "Oh,  bishops!  oh,  wicked  "Winchester!" 
The  man  who  thus  expressed  Lis  horror  of  the  Six  Articles 
was  one  of  those  who  had  written  "  approvingly"  of  Calvin 
having  consigned  Scrvctus  to  the  flames.  Yet,  as  I  have 
already  remarked,  Mclancthon  was  considered  by  his 
friends  and  contemporaries  as  "  an  amiable  and  benevolent 
man."  Some  English  Diasenlers  have  styled  him  "  a 
serpent,"  "  a  viper,"  "  a  spy"  t — a  notable  dissidcnce  of 
sentiment  amongst  "  teachers  of  men"  who  have  been 
deacribed  "  as  inspired  irom  Above."  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  Melancthon's  impeachment  of  Gardyner  aud 
other  bishops  rests  on  tlie  statements  of  his  English  corre- 
spondents, Poynet  and  Bale,  for  after  his  appointment  to  an 
English  professorship  he  was  frequently  absent  in  Germany, 
"mending  quarrels"  amongst  his  friends  of  the  "new 
learning."  Klelancthon  was  nut  suihcicntly  acquainted 
with  the  character  of  his  English  correspondents.  Pepys, 
in  writing  of  the  witnesses   produced  against   Archbishop 

•  Dr,  llftUlHDd'*  Btujs  on  the  Engllih  Reform nlioti.  p.  370. 
t  To  (haw  bow  tbs  men  of  the  "  new  learniDg"  differed  uaongit  theniiielvei, 
IGod  thacGcDtilii,  Felix,  M>D>,  Rotlim»ii,  Bitrnevelill,  and  otbun  were  walM 
the  alkka  bj  tliBirca-belierera.  In  fnol,  tliere  ww  no  Unltjia  tlie  new  diapenM- 
tioD ;  and  k  cUmiirou*  protwtatioD  aj[UUit  tlia  olden  ctwd  aeeaHnl  tliu  oulj 
phnsiple  or  which  all  afftsed. 
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Plunket  in  the  days  of  Charles  the  Second,  says,  "  I  would 
not  hang  a  dog  on  such  testimony/'  The  moral  worth  of  Bale 
and  Poynet  could  not  suffer  from  any  comparison  with  the 
worst  men  subsidised  by  Shaftesbury,  Danby,  or  Sunderland. 
Good,  old,  loquacious  Pepys  would  not  have  whipped  a  cur 
on  their  sworn  oath. 

There  has  been  much  misrepresentation  as  to  the  part 
taken  in  Parliament  by  the  Papal  and  anti-Papal  notables 
on  the  question  of  the  Six  Articles.  The  subservient  laics 
offered  no  opposition  to  the  measure  j  but  the  bishops 
discussed  its  merits  for  three  days;  and  although  it  was 
intended  to  exterminate  the  men  who  had  adopted  the  '^  new 
learning/'  they  had  the  generosity  and  charity  to  condemn 
such  legislation ;  nevertheless,  it  was  carried  through  both 
Houses  of  Parliament.  It  has  been  stated  by  a  biographer 
of  Archbishop  Cranmer  that  the  latter  absented  himself 
from  the  House  of  Peers  whilst  this  measure  was  pending 
— or,  at  least,  that  there  is  no  record  that  he  was  present ; 
but  more  recent  researches  prove  that  he  was  not  only 
present,  but  voted  on  every  division  which  took  place  on 
the  subject  of  the  Bill,  and  adhered  throughout  to  the 
principles  propounded  by  his  Royal  Master,  although  on  a 
preceding  occasion  he  had  the  courage  to  argue  with  him  the 
merits  of  the  Six  Articles.  From  such  perilous  encounters 
of  the  mind^  however,  none  knew  better  than  Cranmer 
when  to  make  a  time   of  retreat.     Foxe  alleges  that  the 

• 

Archbishop  opposed  the  Bill  to  the  last,  and  Burnet  re- 
iterates the  assertion.  Those  writers  must  not  have  searched 
deeply  for  their  authorities,  or  they  might  have  found 
journals  and  State  Papers  to  hand  in  their  time  contradict- 
ing their  assertion.  A  paper  in  the  handwriting  of  a 
''Lord   of   Parliament''  who   was   present  states  that  his 
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Grace  of  Canterbury  adopted  the  King's  views  of  the  Six 
Articles.  The  Archbishop  cscused  himself  on  the  ground, 
that  he  became  "  confounded  by  the  goodly  learning  and 
wUdom  of  the  King."*  This  statement  is  borne  out  by 
other  documents  discovered  within  the  last  twenty  yeara, 
Cranmer's  action  on  this  occasion  was  quite  iu  keeping  with 
all  his  past  policy.  With  regard  to  the  administration  of 
the  measure,  when  it  became  law,  the  cautious  Archbishop 
and  his  clergy  of  the  province  of  Canterbury  "  evaded  and 
tricked  with  it."  The  men  chosen  for  carrying  out  the  Six 
Articles  were  appositely  taken  from  the  Monastic  Inquisitors, 
and  seemed  to  have  been  selected  from  the  thorough  base- 
ness of  their  characters.  Sharon  Turner  affirms  that  the 
measure  was  carried  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  "  un- 
constitutional presence  of  the  King." 

Mr.  Froude,  who  justly  condemns  the  Sis  Articles,  seems 
to  feci  that  the  coudnct  of  the  Reformers  demanded  some 
measure  of  repression.  He  observes,  "  The  Six  Articles  Bill 
liad  been  provoked  by  extravaganec  and  excesses.  It  was 
still  necessary  to  leave  the  bishops  some  weapons  to  suppress 
disorder ;  but  it  should  be  a  weapon  with  a  blunter  edge."t 

In  Edward's  reign  Archbishop  Cranmer  caused  the  Six 
Articles  to  be  repealed — a  proceeding  which  met  with  the 
entire  concurrence  of  the  country.  Upon  the  accession  of 
Queen  Mary,  the  Commons  re-enacted  this  statute;  but 
when  it  reached  the  House  of  Lords,  that  assembly— led  by 
Gardyucr,  Heath,  and  the  entire  bench  of  prelates — rejected 
it  as  a  "  disgrace  to  the  Statute  Book,  and  a  reHection  upon 

*  Bogcr  Dm-tow  od  tbe  Six  ArLiclea  (black  letter)  ;  Stowe  ;  Hums,  ToL  iii.; 
Turner,  voL  x. ;  Liugaril,  voL  v, 

t  FrouJe'»  History  of  EngUiid,  vol.  iv.  p.  286. 
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the  Christian  character  of  the  country/^*  So  much  for  the 
accuracy  of  the  statements  of  Melancthon,  Bucer,  Cover- 
dale,  Foxe,  and  Burnet. ' 

Dean  Hook's  sympathies  are  with  Cranmer  as  to  the 
results  of  this  penal  statute.  ''  It  was  more  keenly  felt  by 
the  Archbishop  than  any  other  man.  It  broke  up  his  happy 
home,  divorced  him  from  his  wife  for  a  season,  and  separated 
him  from  his  children/'t  At  the  best,  the  "  wife  and  chil-  . 
dren''  were  residing  at  Lambeth  Palace  in  a  mean,  clandestine 
manner,  which,  if  Mrs.  Cranmer  had  been  a  high-spirited 
woman,  she  would  not  have  submitted  to ;  but  she  could 
not  have  been  high-spirited  or  independent ;  in  a  stranger 
land,  even  a  German  girl  of  seventeen  might  have,  in  more 
recent  times,  hesitated  to  become  the  clandestine  wife  of  a 
man  nearly  fifty  years  of  age.  Osiander's  niece  was  well 
aware  of  the  fact  that,  both  in  civil  and  canon  law,  a  mar- 
riage with  a  priest  or  bishop  was  null  and  void  in  the  eyes 
of  every  legal  tribunal  in  Europe  at  that  period.  Therefore, 
as  a  wife,  sHe  must  have  known  that  she  had  no  legal  exist- 
ence. Dean  Hook  gives  explanations  which  do  not  improve 
the  aspect  of  this  affair.  "  Cranmer,^'  he  says,  '^  was  pro- 
bably enabled  to  live  with  his  wife  by  rendering  it  diflScult, 
if  not  impossible,  for  his  adversaries  to  prove  that  a  marriage 
between  him  and  Margaret  had  ever  taken  place.''  Now, 
even  if  the  Dean  regarded  it  a  pardonable  act  in  a  priest  to 
perjure  himself,  or  more  mildly  to  put  it,  that  a  suppressio 
vert  is  commendable  in  "reforming  ancient  misconcep- 
tions," surely  the  plan  implied  would  not  be  moral  nor 
honourable.     Would  the  Dean  admit  a  leman  as  befitting 

*  State  Papers  (Domestic)  of  Queen  Mary's  reign, 
t  Arcbbiahops  of  Canterbury,  toL  vii.  p.  106. 
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amongst  the  personnel  of  an  Archbishop — and  that  Arch- 
bishop a  '^  Reformer  ?"  ^'  A  clandestine  marriage  is  no 
marriage^  but  void  in  the  sight  of  God  and  of  His  Church/' 
is  a  statement  for  which  there  are  high  theological  grounds. 
But  Mrs.  Cranmer,  we  are  informed  by  Dean  Hook  in  a 
subsequent  narrative,  was  not  a  woman  of  ^'  much  refine- 
ment/' and,  we  must  suppose,  adopted  the  situation,  which, 
in  Teutonic  notions,  may  have  been  passably  satisfactory. 

Whenever  Dean  Hook  refers  to  the  marriage  of  Cranmer, 
he  seems  to  do  so  with  nervous  reluctance.  "  Though  the 
marriage  was  known/'  writes  the  Dean,  "  it  was  not  publicly 
announced/'  It  was  never  known  publicly  until  the  reign 
of  Edward  the  Sixth. 

Queen  Elizabeth  never  hesitated  to  express  her  dislike  of 
married  bishops  or  priests  ;  and  few  readers  of  history  can 
forget  her  gross  and  ungrateful  saying  to  Mrs.  Parker,  when 
she  came  to  thank  her  for  her  splendid  hospitality  at  her 
husband's  house :  "  I  do  not  know  (says  Elizabeth)  by 
what  name  to  call  you,  Madame.  My  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury cannot  have  a  wife — thai  is  impossible  ;  neither  can 
he  have  a  concubine ;  but,  whoever  you  are,  or  whatever  you 
may  be,  I  thank  you/' 

I  agree  with  Dean  Hook  in  his  just  censure  of  language  like 
this  uttered  by  Elizabeth ;  but  the  use  of  it  was  exceedingly 
appropriate  in  the  mouth  of  the  daughter  of  such  a  father. 

Dean  Hook  describes  the  condition  of  Cranmer's  mind 
when  the  Six  Articles  were  put  into  operation:  ''He  still 
devoutly  celebrated  Mass ;   and  celebrating  Mass,  he  could 

not  deny  the  dogma  of  Transubstantiation He  consoled 

himself  for  the  absence  of  his  wife  by  learned  discussions  with 
Ridley."  And  so,  up  to  the  time  of  Henry's  death  (1547), 
the  Archbishop  was  ''  devoutly  celebrating  Mass"  for  fourteen 
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«  at  a  Catholic  prelate  ,-  and  on  every  occasion  lie  deli- 
berately coniinitted,  according  to  Ms  oiim  public  teaching,  a 
fresh  sacrilege  and  a  fresh  perjury  at  the  altar  of  God. 
Now,  can  any  conscientious  human  Ijeing — I  will  insult  no 
creed  hy  appealing  to  its  adherents  by  name — say  that  thin 
conduct  of  Archbishop  Cranmer  was  that  of  a  man  with  the 
slightest  pretensions  to  morality,  honour,  or  honesty?  At 
the  very  best,  his  life  was  a  perennial  hypocrisy.  Who 
can  advocate  conduct  like  his  ?  What  advocacy  can  cleanse 
the  memory  of  a  man  whose  existence  for  long  years  bore 
false  testimony  to  all  the  principles  of  virtne  and  honour? 
This  prelate  is  by  too  many  credited  with  having  reformed 
the  olden  Church,  and  established  a  new  one  :  did  he  refurm 
HntBelf?  Even  if  he  believed  in  the  new  order  of  things, 
what  can  excuse  liis  long-standing  falsehood  and  dissimulation 
in  practising  the  old,  and  incurring  the  awful  responsibility 
of  accumulated  sacrilege  ? 

In  the  discussion  on  the  Sacraments  in  Convocation, 
Cranmer  contended  "  that  auricular  confession  should  be 
nutintaijied  ;  he  called  on  the  bishops  and  clergy  to  warn  the 
people  that  they  must  give  no  less  faith  and  credence  to  the 
tame  words  of  absolution,  to  pronounced  bij  ministers  of  tlte 
Church,  than  they  would  give  vnto  the  very  words  of  God 

I  Himself  if  He  should  speak  with  us  out  of  heaven,  according 
to  the  saying  of  Christ  :  '  Whose  sins  soever  you  retain,  they 
are  retained.'  And  in  another  place  Christ  saith,  '  Whoso- 
ever be  with  you,  tiearelh  Me.'  "* 

This  opinion  of  Cranraer's  was  also  deliberately  written 

I  and  printed  in  the  "  Inslitulion  of  a  Christian  Man."i 

Yet,  strange   to  say,  one  of  the  many  virtues  ascribed  to 


•  CMier't  FcclealAaUciil  Uixtory,  vol 
■i  Anbbiahopa  oF  CuttTbary,  lol.  til  p. 
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CranmeT  by  partisan  hisstorians  has  been  bis  hostility  to  the 
confessional  \  Such  is  the  strange  mode  in  which  history 
bas  been  prevalently  written  for  the  Euglish  people.  I  can- 
not help  Baying  there  woulil  be  an  inevitable  change  in  all 
truth-loviog  minds  if  the  masses  had  the  opportunity, 
courage,  or  candour  to  read  outside  of  those  Puritan  histories 
whose  success  has  been  secured  in  proportion  to  their  mis- 
representation or  intolerance.  Dean  Hook  admits  that  the 
Article  touching  the  "  Heal  Presence,"  in  the  "  Christian 
Man,"  shows  that  Cranmcr  believed  "  the  corporeal  presence 
of  our  Lord  in  thai  ordinance."  But  what  Cranmer  wrote 
is  no  proof  of  what  he  thought,  or  believed,  or  cared  for. 
The  King  maintained  the  doctrine  of  the  "  Beat  Presence" 
and  the  Sacrament  of  Penance,  and  his  Archbishop, 
of  course,  professed  to  hold  and  maintain  the  same 
opinions — as  he  might  have  held  and  professed  Islamiam,  if 
Henry  in  his  caprice  had  adopted  the  creed  of  the  Crescent, 
as  he  had — in  one  regard  at  least — its  practice. 

On  several  occasions,  when  commentiug  on  the  policy  of 
Cranmer,  in  Henry's  reign.  Dean  Hook,  in  an  evident 
anxiety  concerning  the  reputation  of  the  Archbishop,  says, 
"  He  was  not  a  Prolcslant  at  lint  time."  It  is  difficult  to 
understand  the  learned  Dean's  mode  of  defence,  because  it  in- 
volves so  many  contradictions.  In  speaking  of  the  King  and 
Cranmer,  he  assures  his  readers  that  "neither  the  Monarch 
nor  his  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  sought  to  eradicate  the 
Catholic  religion,  but  to  the  hour  of  their  death  they  each  of 
them  professed  to  adhere  to  it,  and  lo  advance  the  cause  of 
Catholicism  an  the  came  of  Truth.  They  would  only  separate 
it  Jrom  Papistry."*  In  another  passage,  Dejiu  Hook  contends 
*  Anslilttiliopi  of  CkiiUrbmy,  vol.  vi  p.  JBl. 
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that  Cranmer  was  "  a  man  of  the  ^  new  learning/  and  was 
at  the  head  of  the  '  new  learning '  party.  The  '  new  learn- 
ing '  in  England  had  not  any  definite  principles ;  or  rather 
its  one  principle  consisted  in  a  readiness  to  advance^  a 
willingness  to  examine  any  subject  brought  upon  the  tapis. 
It  was  a  time  to  inquire ;  the  time  to  dogmatise  had  not 
arrived/'*  And  again:  ^^  All  the  changes  of  religious  observ- 
ance which  took  place  in  Edward's  reign  were  privately 
arranged  in  the  lifetime  of  Henry  Vlll/'t  This  admission 
requires  no  commentary :  it  carries  with  it  an  overwhelming 
verdict  against  Cranmer  and  those  who  acted  with  him. 

Cranmer  was  not  without  meeting  some  personally 
awkward  incidents  in  connexion  with  the  Six  Articles.  In 
1538-89,  a  Scottish  priest  named  Alexander  Alesse,  to  whom 
I  have  already  alluded,  became  a  professor  at  Cambridge, 
under  the  patronage  of  Lord  Crumwell.  Having  "  tampered 
with  Catholic  principles  to  a  certain  extent,''  and  the  Six 
Articles  being  proposed  to  Parliament,  Crumwell  set  aside 
his  Scotch  professor.  Alesse  made  known  his  grievances  to 
Archbishop  Cranmer,  who,  having  heard  that  the  professor 
was  secretly  married,  expressed  his  sympathy  for  him.  At  an 
interview,  Cranmer  informed  him  that  he  could  no  longer 
extend  protection  to  married  priests ;  that  the  statute  of 
the  Six  Articles  was  imperative  in  that  matter.  He 
advised  him  to  leave  the  country,  and  repair  at  once  to 
Germany. 

"  Happy  man  that  you  are,"  observed  the  Archbishop  ; 
''you  can  escape.  I  wish  that  I  could  do  the  same. 
Truly,  my  See   would  be  no  hindrance  to  me.     And  now 


*  ArchbishopB  of  Canterbury,  vol.  tU.  f  Ibid. 
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yuu  must  make  all  haste  to  quit  the  island  before  a  blockade 
is  established^  unless  you  are  willing  to  sign  the  decree,  as  I 
have  done.  I  have  sealed  it,  compelled  by  fear.  I  repent  of 
what  I  have  done,  and  if  I  had  known  that  my  only  punish- 
ment would  have  been  deposition  from  my  Archbishopric — 
as  I  hear  my  Lord  Latimer  is  deposed — of  a  truth  I  would 
not  have  subscribed.*  I  am  grieved  that  you  have  been 
deprived  of  your  salary  by  my  Lord  Crumwell,  and  that  you 
have  no  funds  for  your  travelling  expenses,  and  that  I  have 
no  ready  money  :  I  dare  not  mention  this  to  my  friends, 
lest  the  King  should  become  aware  that  I  have  given  you 
warning  to  escape,  and  that  I  have  provided  you  with  the 
means  of  travelling.  I  give  you,  however,  this  ring,  as  a 
token  of  my  friendship.  It  at  one  time  belonged  to  Thomas 
Wolsey,  and  it  was  presented  to  me  by  the  King  when  he 
gave  me  the  Archbishopric  of  Canterbury .''t 

Wolsey's  ring  presented  by  Cranmer  to  an  obscure  priest 
who  had  merely  committed  the  offence  of  breaking  his 
vows !  Such  a  consignment  manifested  in  Cranmer  much 
meanness,  great  ingratitude,  and  an  utter  want  of  delicacy. 

If  the  interview  were  not  proved  by  the  State  Papers  to 
be  a  fact,  the  occurrence  would  appear  to  be  invented. 
Another  consideration  will  strike  the  reader  on  perusing 
the  circumstances  of  this  interview.  We  have  here 
presented  a  heartless  monai^ch,  indulging  in  all  licen- 
tiousness himself,  yet  seeking,  in  moments  of  remorse, 
to  have  the  spiritual  conduct  of  his   kingdom   adjusted  to 


*  In  another  chapter.  Dean  Hook  admits  that  the  conduct  of  Cranmer  did 
not  correspond  with  \\*  words. 

t  State  Papers  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  p.  538;  Archbishops  of  Canterbury, 
ToL  yii. 
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canonical  rule.  Henry,  conscious  of  incapacity  or  will  to 
conquer  his  passions,  wished,  from  a  sentiment  thoroughly 
intelligible,  that  his  people  should  not  be  so  bad  as  himself, 
and  therefore  impressed  an  abstinence  from  license  upon 
even  the  spiritual  advisers  whom  he  had  himself  estranged. 
'^  Heureux  le  peuple,'*  says  Fenelon,  "  qui  est  conduit  par 
un  sage  roi/'  Henry's  passions  and  prejudices  had  de- 
stroyed his  chances  of  wisdom :  those  who  were  capable  of 
good  counsel  the  dungeon  and  the  axe  had  disposed  of. 

Many  years  after  the  deaths  of  Henry  and  Cranmer, 
Alesse  related  to  Queen  Elizabeth  the  particulars  of  the  above 
remarkable  conversation  between  himself  and  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  Dean  Hook  questions  the  narrative  of 
Alesse.  "  I  cannot,^'  writes  the  learned  Dean,  "  but  sus- 
pect that  he  coloured  his  statements,  that  they  might  be 
more  acceptable,  to  Queen  Elizabeth.^^* 

Lord  Crumwell  was  the  avowed  patron  and  friend  of 
Alexander  Alesse,  who,  like  many  of  his  countrymen,  had 
been  for  years  trading  upon  a  religious  sentiment. 

Lord  Crumwell  was  ranked  in  the  House  of  Peers 
above  the  Bishops,  and  next  to  Royal  blood.  He  was  also 
introduced  by  the  King  into  Convocation  as  his  Vicar- 
General  ;  and  Crumwell  in  turn  ushered  in  Alexander  Alesse 
as  hM  theologian.  Alesse  sometimes  spoke  on  subjects 
expressive  of  his  patron's  opinions  on  the  dogmas  and 
discipline  of  the  Church.  Timid  as  the  Convocation  were, 
they  indignantly  censured  CrumwelFs  conduct  in  intruding^ 
his  creature ;  and  even  Cranmer,  whether  impelled  by  esprit 
de   corps  or  anger   at  the   high-handedness  of  Crumwell, 


*  Arohbisbops  of  Canterbury,  vol.  vi.  p.  505. 
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joined  in  his  brethren's  reprobation.  Sooth  to  saj,  how— J 
ever,  as  Crumwell  was  forced  npon  the  Convocaiion  by! 
Henry,  and  would  obtrude  his  opinions  on  theological  j 
eubjecta,  he  did  require  some  expositors,  his  own  early  I 
education  being  poorly  calculated  to  impart  a  knowledge  <]£■ 
divinity.* 

The  marriage  of  Anne  of  Clevcs  and  her  unprecedented! 
divorce  are  connected  with  other  unpleasant  phases  in  the  I 
history  of  Archbishop  Cranmer.  I  can  on!j  briefly  allude  ' 
to  this  marriage.  Anne  of  Cleves  was  the  first  Protestant 
Queen  of  England  ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  she  \ 
chosen  by  Crumwell  and  Cranmer  as  a  wife  for  King 
Henry  on  account  of  the  seal  displayed  by  her  father,  ■ 
mother,  and  brother  for  the  Reformation.f  Upon  the  1 
arriral  of  Anne  in  England,  she  was  at  first  received  with  I 
favour  by  some  of  the  future  Reformers,  whilst  the  old  J 
Conservative  party  of  the  Catholic  Church  stood  aloof;  and  ,[ 
the  populace  indulged  in  an  idle  curiosity  to  behold  "  the  | 
big  fat  woman  so  unlike  a  Queen."  "  When  our  blessed  I 
King  saw   his  bride,"   says  Sir  Francis  Bryan,    "  he  wa»  | 


*  In  Ihe  ArcLljiBbnpH 
And  chrouiclad  the  p&rtic 
ieinpararj  recordB.  The, 
ignunnt,  uf  tl>e<>lugy  u  o 

+  TUo  mother  of  Auo 
CMliolicitf ;  <ret  i 


if  Canterbury  (vol.  vii.  pp.  181-2),  tbo  i«ulBr  will 
ilan  of  those  unedifying  gcenea,  denvod  from  con- 
BiQ  De»n  Hook  rBg«rd»  Crumwell  u  being  ■'»» 
every  other  learned  Bubject." 
■  of  Clevos  •»«  diBtiDgiiiBl.ed  for  ber  UKlrrd  of 
lity  may  have  been  mioglad  s 


|iBtriolUui  -,  fur  Charlu  thu  Fifth  waa  the  oppreaior  of  tlie  Low  Countries  at 
the   Banie  Ume  that  he   was   regarded   ai   tbe   bcnil    of  European    Cathalio 
ikivereigna.     Watton,  tlie  EiigUih  Ambawnulor,  wrote  to  Henry  the  Eigblb, 
■taling  tliat  Aune'a  niotber  "  raa  out  of  ber  wila  for  spile  sod  aogsr  " 
Emperor'a  >uceeii*(9i  in  Soutb  Gentian;.      On    the  principle — or  want 
which  makea  the  wrongdoer  lesa  prone  to  pardon  than  the  wronKed,  Henr;  of  I 
England    baled  Charlea    the   Fifth    for  being  ta  him  tlie    hostile 
temptuoua  nepliew  of    the  inJuroJ  Katbnrine  of  Arragon. 
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disappointed^  but  he  knew  how  to  control  his  feelings.  For 
two  nights  he  did  not  sleep^  and  walked  his  chamber  many 
times.  He  was  puzzled  how  to  act.  He  waited^  however^ 
until  he  had  time  for  a  long  discourse  with  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  Everything  went  contrary.  The  Arch- 
bishop had  a  severe  cold,  and  was  not  able  to  appear  until 
the  morning  of  the  marriage.  The  Princess  won't  answer 
at  all ;  but  I  hear  she  will  disappoint  some  people  by  her 
readiness  to  hear  the  Roman  Mass.  She  will  do  everything 
to  please  our  good  and  blessed  King.  He  is  taking  to  the 
Mass  very  much  again.  What  will  the  Archbishop  do  ? 
Why  J  whatever  he  is  ordered,  I  suppose.  The  people  who 
proposed  the  match  must  suffer."  Bryan  may  be  con- 
sidered a  good  authority  on  this  delicate  matter,  fcr  he  was 
one  of  Henry's  confidants.  But  a  few  days  had  elapsed 
when  the  marriage  was  performed  by  Archbishop  Cranmer. 
High  Mass  was  first  celebrated  by  the  Archbishop,  assisted 
by  several  priests.  '^  Lord  Crumwell  was  amongst  those 
present,  and, ''  writes  Bryan,  "  he  edified  the  King  by  his 
piety.''  Roland  Lee  says:  ''Our  blessed  King  was  in  a 
religious  turn  of  mind  :  God  keep  him  so.  He  received 
Holy  Communion;  yet  he  looked  annoyed  at  everything, 
and  seems  more  like  a  widower  at  the  grave  of  his 
'better-half,'  than  a  bridegroom.  Somebody  will  suffer 
in  the  skin  and  hide  for  giving  him  this  greasy-faced 
Jack  for  a  wife."*  Few  about  the  Court  better  understood 
the  character  of  Henry  than  the  unprincipled  Roland  Lee. 
Hall^  who  was  present  at  the  wedding,  describes  Henry's 


*  "Grea«y-&oed  Jack"  wm  a  nickDame  given  to  the  PriocsM  by  LtAy 
Bochford. 
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costume  : — "  His  Grace/^  the  King^  "  was  apparelled  in  a 
gown  of  cloth  of  gold,  raised  with  great  flowers  of  silver, 
and  furred  with  black  jemest ;  his  coat,  crimson  satin  em- 
broidered with  great  diamonds,  and  a  rich  collar  about  his 
neck/'  The  bride  was  dressed  in  a  homely  Dutch  costume, 
which  made  her  appearance  disagreeable ;  she  "  looked 
demure,  sad,  and  sour  '^ — very  unlike  her  fair  predecessor, 
"  My  Mayflower,"  as  Henry  called  Jane  Seymour.* 

The  married  life  of  Anne  of  Cleves  was  rendered  more 
disagreeable,  as  the  King  had  encouraged  the  ladies  of  the 
Court  to  mimic  and  ridicule  her.  Lady  Rochford  was  fore- 
most among  those  who  insulted  and  derided  the  Queen  ; 
the  Duke  of  Suffolk  and  Sir  Francis  Bryan  also  amused 
the  King  by  their  gross  jests  upon  her  personal  appearance. 
The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  "  regretted  what  an  inferior 
woman  the  new  Queen  was ;  that  she  was  not  in  any  way 
suited  to  be  the  wife  of  such  a  magnificent  man,  and  a 
King  so  truly  good  and  great ;  she  could  not  be  compared 
with  the  lovely  Queen  Jane  of  blessed  memory .''t  These 
observations,  whispered  to  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  were  certain 
to  reach  the  Boyal  ear.  At  this  time  Suffolk  was  the  most 
mischievous  of  the  King's  domestic  advisers,  and,  having 
been  reared  from  boyhood  as  a  companion  to  Henry,  exercised 
an  influence  as  to  his  marriages  and  amours  which  no  other 


*  Anne  of  Cleves  was  met  at  Blackheath,  on  her  route  to  Greenwich,  by  Ladj 
Margaret  Dougks,  the  King's  niece,  at  the  head  of  eightj-five  ladies  of  quality, 
on  horseback.  Those  ladies  were,  of  course,  commanded  to  attend,  for  they  had 
no  sympathy  with  the  Dutch  Princess.  The  wedding  took  place  on  the  6th  of 
January;  the  weather  was  intensely  cold,  and  the  people,  who  were  in  gi^eat 
poverty  about  that  time,  had  learned  to  take  little  interest  in  Royal  weddings. 

t  Letters  of  Sir  Francis  Bryan,  to  Roger  Ascham,  "  concerning  things  about 
Cuurt."    The  letters  above  quoted  are  modernised  and  abbreviated. 
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mau  could  do ;  and,  like  Sir  Francis  Bryan,  he  suggested 
whatever  he  thought  most  agreeable  to  his  master's  will. 
Misa  Striekland  describes  Suffolk  as  "  the  ready  tool  of  the 
King  in  all  bis  matrimonial  tyrannies;"  indeed,  it  may  be 
added  that  the  courtiers  of  tbe  time  disgraced  their  station 
by  tbe  conduct  they  pursued  towards  the  harmless  and 
unoffending  Aune  of  Cleves. 

In  a  few  months  the  Uueen  waa  set  aside,  and  the  King 
again  had  recourse  to  bis  "  spiritual  adviser."  One  of  the 
questions  raised  on  the  divorce  of  Anne  of  Clevea  was  that 
her  lather  "  contracted  her  in  marriage  to  the  Buke  of 
When  that  contract  took  place,  Anne  of  Cleves 
(nily  twelve  years  old ;  but  the  betrothal  was  afterwards 

iside  with  the  consent  of  both  parties.  Henry's  con- 
science seemed  to  become  more  sensitive  as  he  proceeded, 
for  in  this  instance  be  pleaded  that  Anne  coutd  uot  lawfully 
become  bis  wife;  aod  tbe  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  of 
course,  agreed  in  his  Sovereign's  opinion.  It  detracts,  how- 
ever, very  much  from  auy  possible  belief  in  Henry's  sincerity, 
when  it  is  remembered  that  these  scruples  only  arose  on  the 
eve  of  a  new  bridal.  The  Convocation  of  Canterbury,  most 
of  them  "  good  Protestants"  in  the  next  reign,  adopted  the 
views  of  the  divorce  submitted  to  them  by  Archbishop 
Cranmer,  and  tbey  declared  by  a  large  majority  that  "  the 
marriage  of  Anne  of  Cleves  with  the  King  was  null  and 
void."  Cranmer,  forti&ed  by  the  foreknown  concurrence 
of  Convocation,  pronounced  judgment,  dissolving  tbe  mar- 
riage. An  Act  of  Parliament  followed,  decreeing  that  "  all 
the  proceedings  of  the  Convocation  and  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  were  according  to  law  and  justice ;"  that  his 
UigbaesB  the  King  naa  then  at  liberty  to  marry  any  other 
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maiden  be  pleased ;  and  "  the  said  Anne  of  Cleves  could 
marry  any  man  who  asked  Ler  to  enter  wedlock."* 

The  litigation  attending  the  divorce  of  Katharine  of 
Arragon  occupied  some  six  years,  and  caused  an  expenditure 
in  secret  service  money  amounting  to  .622,000 — an  enormous 
sum  in  those  days ;  the  divorce  of  Anne  of  Cleves  was  ac- 
comjiliahcd  witliin  a  week,  and  the  whole  expenditure  did  not 
exceed  £156.  The  moneys  in  both  cases  were  undoubtedly 
spent  in  bribing  lawyers  and  "  canonists."  The  conduct  of 
Bishops  Gardyner,  Bonner,  and  the  Convocation  in  the  case 
of  Anne  of  Clcves  had  even  less  basis  than  in  that  of  Anna 
Boleyn. 

Previous  to  the  divorce,  a  document  was  submitted  to 
Anne  by  Lord  Crumwell,  for  her  signature,  which  doca- 
meut  declared  that  her  marriage  with  the  King  had  never 
been  canonically  ratified,  and  that  she  agreed  to  be  divorced 
from  his  Highness.  She  did  uot  know  what  the  paper 
contained,  as  she  could  read  no  language  but  Plats-Deutsch 
or  Flemish,  and  it  was  subsequently  used  as  "  one  of  the 
reasons"  for  the  divorce  of  Aiine.  Cranmer  had  at  the 
very  same  time  in  bis  poeacssion  a  document  containing  the 
King's  unmentionable  reasons  for  a  divorce,  which  com- 
pletely contradicted  the  paper  that  Anne  of  Clevcs  bad 
signed,  not  kuowing  what  it  contained. + 

In  what  estimation  could  Henry  have  held  Craumer — an 
Archbishop  too — that  be  dared  to  make  him  his  confidant  in 
the  secrets  of  his  liccutiousuess  ?     Of  all  the  divorces  which 


I 
I 


■  Locd  HarbcTt'i  Life  of  Benrj  Vlll. ;  SUile  Fitpen  (Domestio)  of  the  reiga 
at  Hmrj  VIII. 

t  Slate  Pnpera ;  ArcbbiiLops  of  Canterbury,  vol.  yii.  p.  7fi. 
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Cranmer  engaged  in  at  the  desire  of  his  changeful  and 
imperious  master^  this  one  of  Anne  of  Cleves  was  by  far  the 
worst.  No  law^  spiritual  or  temporal^  could  be  pleaded  in 
its  favour ;  and  the  iniquitous  facility  with  which  it  was 
accomplished  must  have  satisfied  Henry  that  the  last  tri- 
bunal from  which  he  need  fear  reproof  in  his  headlong 
career  of  crime  was  the  archiepiscopal  throne  of  Canterbury. 

When  the  Royal  Commissioners  visited  Anne  of  Cleves  at 
Richmond^  in  order  to  inform  her  of  the  divorce  between 
herself  and  the  King  having  been  finally  ratified  by  Parlia- 
ment^ she  became  greatly  terrified^  fainted^  and  fell  to  the 
ground.  When  she  was  sufSciently  recovered  to  attend  to 
the  "  Royal  message/^  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  and  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  soothed  her  with  '^  warm  professions 
of  the  King's  friendship.^'  The  King  intended  to  '^  adopt 
her  as  his  sister ;  and  to  allow  her  £3,000  per  annum.'' 
Anne  was  greatly  relieved  when  she  understood  the  real 
nature  of  the  visit  from  the  Commissioners,  for  she  feared 
that  they  were  about  to  send  her  to  the  Tower.*  But 
before  the  Royal  Commissioners  departed,  Anne  of  Cleves 
drew  the  wedding-ring  from  her  finger,  and  handing  it  to 
the  Duke  of  Suffolk  requested  him  to  convey  it  to  her 
quondam  husband,  now,  by  the  Royal  will,  translated  into 
a  brother. 

Another  of  Henry's  reasons  for  setting  aside  the  marriage 
of  Anne  of  Cleves  was,  that  he  had  hot  inwardly  given  his 
assent.  But  the  Parliament,  like  the  Convocation,  accepted 
all  the  ^'  explanations"  made  by  the  King.  An  Act  was 
passed  in  1540,  declaring  that  a  pre-contract  should  be  no 

*  State  Papers  (Domestic)  of  Henry's  reign. 
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ground  of  anuulllog  a  marriage,  as  if  that  pretext  had 
not  been  malic  use  of  both  in  the  case  of  Anna  Boleyn 
and  Anoe  of  Clcves.  Another  statute  of  this  uupnucipled 
Parliament  made  it  high  treason  to  deny  tbe  dissolution 
of  Henry's  marriage  with  Anne  of  Cle^■ea.  Tbe  part 
taken  by  Archbishop  Craumer  against  Anne  of  Clerea  I 
shall  not  further  noticej  but  leave  it  to  the  just  and  candid 
reader. 

When  Henry  married  Catherine  Howard,  which  he  did 
without  giving  the  ink  on  the  divorce  decree  aa  to  Anne  of 
Clcves  much  time  to  dry,  he  carried  out  the  heartlesa  and 
eccentric  notion  of  introducing  his  "little  bride"  to  his 
"late  wife,"  and  though  Anne  of  Clevea  was  spiritless  enough 
to  "  give  them  a  good  reception,"  that  fact  is  no  excuse  for 
Henry's  conduct.  Anne,  however,  deemed  herself  fortunate 
that  divorce  had  become  an  institution,  for  when,  in  a  short 
time  after,  the  "  little  bride"  was  sent  to  the  scaffold,  the 
divorced  Queen,  on  hearing  of  the  tragedy,  exclaimed, 
"  Good  Heaven,  what  an  escape  I  had !" 

Anne  of  Clevea  resided  at  Richmond,  and  oceaaionaliy  at 
Chelsea,  where  she  won  much  respect  from  the  people.  She 
took  no  part  in  the  intrigues  of  tbe  contending  parties  of 
the  time ;  but  never  forgave  Cranmer,  and  expressed  her 
horror  of  his  general  conduct.  When  he  was  sent  to  the 
Tower  in  Mary's  reign,  she  observed  that  "he  sboiild  have 
been  sent  there  long  before."  She  wjia  much  esteemed  by 
Queen  Mary  and  her  husband  Philip,  and  also  by  the  Prin- 
cess Elizabeth.  After  a  short  time  the  "  good  living  of  Old 
England"  made  Anne  very  contented,  and  she  was  wont  to 
remark  joyouBly,  "  There  is  no  place  hke  this  England  for 
fedcin  rigbte  well."     Mavillac  relates  that  Anne  of  Clevea 
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manifested  the  most  lively  satisfaction  at  having  regained 
her  freedom.  She  took  to  fine  dress^  and  passed  her  time 
in  rural  sports  and  recreations.  The  Protestant  Duke  of 
Cleves  manifested  a  proper  spirit  of  independence^  and  could 
never  be  induced  to  admit  the  invalidity  of  his  sister's  mar- 
riage. He  never  forgave  Cranmer  for  the  part  he  took 
against  the  Princess  in  the  sham  divorce.  The  flattering 
portrait  of  Anne  furnished  by  Hans  Holbein  difibred  much 
from  the  original.  A  contemporary  has  been  so  ungallant 
as  to  state  that  she  was  tall^  had  coarse  features^  ''  ugly 
hands  and  feet^  a  large  mouthy  and  bad  teeth ;  figure  ill- 
proportioned,  a  vulgar  appearance,  and  ungraceful  manners.^^ 
And  it  might  be  added  that  Anne  was  much  disfigured  by 
small-pox.  "  She  had  none  of  those  arts  or  qualifications/^ 
we  are  further  assured,  '^  which  might  have  subdued  the 
antipathy  of  so '  choiceful '  a  husband  as  Henry.^'  He  spoke 
English,  Latin,  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish ;  she  knew  no 
other  language  than  her  own — an  "  involved  Walloon  /'  he 
was  passionately  fond  of  music ;  she  could  neither  play  nor 
sing.  Henry  wished  his  Queen  to  excel  in  the  dififerent 
amusements  of  his  Court,  but  the  ^'  sullen,  silent,  and 
ignorant  Anne  of  Cleves  possessed  no  other  acquirements 
than  merely  to  read  and  write,  and  sew  with  her  needles." 
All  the  previous  specious  arguments  of  Crumwell  could 
not  reconcile  a  man  like  King  Henry  to  such  a  com- 
panion. 

Amongst  the  wedding  gifts  given  by  Henry  to  Anne  01 
Cleves  was  a  ring,  on  which  was  inscribed,  '^  God  send  me 
well  to  kepe."  With  unprincely  meanness,  when  Cranmer 
had  declared  him  '^  unmarried,'^  he  ordered  Anne  to  return 
all  the  wedding  presents  he  had  made   her.      The    ring 
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in    question    had    been     preriouBty    presented     to    Anni 
Boleyn. 

Some  two  years  before  her  death,  Anne  of  Cleves  t 
braced  the  Catholic  religion,  for  which  she  was  fiercely] 
denounced  by  the  Refonaem.  She  died  in  July,  1557,  at  1 
Chelsea,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  near  the  1 
grave  of  the  unfortunate  Anne  of  Warwick,  Queen  of 
Richard  the  Third.*  She  had  an  im|>ressive  funeral : 
High  Mass  sung  by  Bonner,  Bishop  of  London ;  a  sermon 
by  the  Lord  Abbot  Feekenlian ;  thirty  monks  and  forty 
seculars  attended  the  ceremonies,  together  with  a  large 
number  of  the  inhabitants  of  London,  who  had  been  for 
years  the  recipients  of  her  bounty.f  HoUiugshed  describes 
Anne  of  ClCves  as  a  "  lady  of  right  commendable  regard, 
courteous  and  gentle,  a  good  housekeeper,  and  very  bounti- 
ful to  her  servants  and  retainers."  Her  beneficent  spirit 
was  wholly  occupied  in  deeds  of  charity,  caring  for  the 
happiness  of  her  maidens  and  the  orphans  whom  she  sup- 
ported and  lodged. 

Next  I  come  to  the  extinction  of  another  wife  of  Henry 
the  Eighth,  and  Craumer's  relations  with  the  sad  case  of 
the  "  hapless  Howard,"— the  young  and  beautiful  Catherine 
— a  name  which,  by  the  way,  occupied  half  the  muster-roll 
of   Henry's   conjugal    forces.       The   impeachment    of   the 


■  Hin  StrickJfttiil'i  Qumdi  ol  BngUnd,  toI.  ii.  p.  374,  openi  niUi  ra 
iuteratiiig  memoir  of  the  beautiful  uid  ill-fati^d  Aone  of  Witmick.  "No 
memoiiftl,''  wriMs  lilisi  Strickland,  "  uov  marbi  (he  Bput  where  the  brukeii  heut 
of  ihe  bkpl«*  Anne  of  Warwick  touod  nit  rroin  u  mach  sorrow  u  canld 
ponibl;  be  orowded  inU  the  sbort  span  of  thirtj-ODe  ycAn," 

-f  Id  Eicerpla  HiBtoricik  is  to  be  leen  a  quaiat  dcscriptioti  of  the  cere- 
Doni*l  obwrvn)  at  Iho  fnacnO  of  Aune  ot  CleTea ;  the  Mtrow  of  tfae  peofne  for 
tbe  deseuml  Qaeeo,  and  the  DMliea  of  the  chief  notablei  present. 
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King's  fifth  wife  for  adultery  was  tbe  next  public  question 
in  which  Cranmer  took  a  prominent  part. 

The  King  and  Queen,  then  only  a  few  months  married, 
received  Holy  Communion  together  at  Hampton  Court  on 
the  eve  of  All  Saints'  Day  (1540).  Henry,  on  the  occasion, 
while  kneeling  before  the  altar,  raised  his  eyes,  and  exclaimed 
aloud, — ^^  I  render  thanks  to  Thee,  O  Lord  God,  that  after 
so  many  strange  accidents  that  have  befallen  my  marriages 
Thou  hast  been  pleased  to  give  me  a  wife  so  entii'ely  con- 
formed to  my  inclinations  as  her  I  now  have."  Two 
hours  later  the  King  requested  his  Confessor  (the  Bishop  of 
Lincoln)  to  prepare  a  public  form  of  thanksgiving  to 
Almighty  Gqd  for  having  blessed  him  with  so  loving,  dutiful, 
and  virtuous  a  Queen.*  If  the  "  public  thanksgiving " 
on  the  following  day  took  place,  Cranmer  and  his  party  would 
have  lost  the  Royal  favour ;  so  the  Archbishop  immediately 
carried  the  results  of  the  conspiracy  against  the  Queen  to 
her  husband.  Catherine  had  just  left  the  chapel ;  Henry 
was  kneeling,  and  alone,  when  Cranmer  suddenly  entered 
and  placed  the  paper  '^  impeaching  the  Queen ''  in  his  hand, 
with  a  whisper,  to  " read  it  when  entirely  alone"  There 
are  several  versions  of  the  above ;  but  all  nearly  agreeing 
in  substance.  Miss  Strickland  states  that  Cranmer's  object 
in  presenting  the  information  against  the  Queen  so  suddenly 
in  the  chapel  was  to  prevent  at  once  the  announcement  to 
the  people  of  the  public  form  of  thanksgiving  which  had 
been  prepared  by  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  The  absence  of 
the  Queen  from  her  accustomed  place   in  the  royal  chapel 


*  See  Priyy  Coancil  Reportfl  ;  Lord  Herbert's  Life  of  Henry  VIII. ;  Qaeena 
of  BogUnd,  Tol.  iii. ;  Lingard,  vol.  y. 
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afforded  Dr.  Cranmer  the  better  opportunity  of  striking 
the  decisive  blow.*  The  above  observations  are  highly 
important^  comings  as  they  do^  from  a  historian  who  is 
hostile  to  the  Queen,  and  an  ardent  admirer  of  Archbishop 
Cranmer. 

Cranmer's  conduct  in  reference  to  Catherine  Howard  has 
been  designated  by  some  writers  as  that  of  '^  an  honest 
man  and  a  faithful  minister."  "Was  his  conduct  ''  honest  '* 
in  assuring  Catherine  in  a  private  interview  in  prison  that 
he  would  obtain  her  pardon  if  she  incriminated  herself,  and 
then  used  her  "  confession/^  as  it  is  styled,  to  ensure  her 
death?  Was  there  ever  such  infamy,  clerical  or  lay? 
Cranmer,  indeed,  was  the  man  who  concocted  and  arranged 
the  conspiracy  against  Catherine  Howard.  His  co-con- 
spirators were  Lords  Audiey,  Hertford  and  Southampton* 
This  poor  child-queen,  it  seems,  was  accused  of  having 
written  letters  to  the  Roman  PontiflF.  Cranmer  *' acci- 
dentally "  discovered  this  fact,  which  at  once  suggested  the 
plot  to  put  her  aside.  Audlcy,  Hertford,  Suffolk,  and  Rich 
acted  in  harmony  with  the  Court  party.  All  were  pro- 
fessing Catholics;  no  other  creed  was  tolerated  by  the 
King.  Two  persons  were  named  as  paramours  of  the 
Queen;  they  were  arrested,  and  the  rack  was  used  to 
extort  the  desired  confessions.  The  men  who  made  the 
supposed  confessions  criminating  the  Queen  were  imme- 
diately executed.  It  is  strange  that  the  State  Papers 
bearing  upon  the  matter  of  the  execution  make  no  mention 
of  any  "  confession."  Mr.  Froude  alleges  that  the  accused 
pleaded    guilty;    whilst,    according    to    the    State   Papers, 


*  Queens  of  England,  vol.  iii.  p.  1 86. 
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the  judges  desired  to  know  how  they  were  to  be  condemned 
"  WITHOUT  evidence/^*  In  the  bill  of  attainder,  also, 
against  Catherine  there  is  no  allusion  whatever  to  any  con- 
fession. Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  Queen  had  no 
trial  at  all.  The  bill  of  attainder  was  passed  whilst  she 
was  a  close  prisoner,  and  at  a  time  when  those  who  could 
have  testified  to  the  truth  had  perished  on  the  scaffold. 
Catherine,  like  her  cousin,  Anna  Boleyn,  was  never  con- 
fronted with  any  witnesses. 

Dean  Hook  does  not  believe  that  any  conspiracy  was 
arranged  to  slay  this  young  and  helpless  Queen,  and  that 
some  of  her  bitter  enemies  were  amongst  the  old  Papal 
Conservative  party.  This  statement  will  not  agree  with 
recorded  facts.  If  it  be  true  that  the  Queen  corresponded 
with  the  Pope,  she  must  have  alarmed  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  and  his  adherents  by  her  precocious  knowledge 
of  political  mysticism.  However,  the  truth  was,  that 
Catherine  Howard  was  loved  by  the  King,  and  correspond- 
ingly hated  by  the  Archbishop,  and  his  party.  If  the  fasci- 
nating young  wife  of  Henry  brought  about  a  reconciliation 
between  the  Pontiff  and  the  King,  in  what  position  would 
Cranmer  appear?  No  event  in  that  fearful  reign  was 
fraught  with  such  base,  unmanly  turpitude  as  the  death  of 
that  defenceless  girl,  without  trial  and  without  proof. 

The  principal  members  of  the  Council  were  Audley, 
Craumer,t  and  Lord  Hertford — men  well  known  for  their 
deadly  hostility  to  the   House   of  Norfolk.     Lord  South- 


•  State  Papers  of  Henry  VIII.'s  Reign, 
f  Crmnmer  was  the  leading  member  of  the  Privy  Conncil,  and,  as  the  Royal 
fi^Toarite,  he  commanded  special  attention  from  the  members  of  that  dangerous 
and  despicable  caucas. 
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%m]fuju  aiXAd  Bk'h  were  amongst  the  "  iiiTestigmton.''*  Upcm 
\\icurf%  vtate  of  miiid,  when  supplied  with  informmtioii  from 
Cnuifuer,  JAim  Strickland  remarks : — "  He  appears  to  hare 
l,»eieii  exieit^d  with  contending  passions,  and  not  Tentnring 
Uj  truxt  to  his  own  feelings  with  regard  to  his  onhappj 
Ci4i«eti;  he  left  all  the  proceedings  to  the  direction  of 
CfMiiUier  and  the  Council''  Here  despotism  became  im- 
tMseiUs^ — here  worn-out  profligacy  succumbed  to  deceit  and 
i:uuulnfi; ;  and  the  licentious  tyrant  was  ready  for  another 
display  f/f  his  marital  qualities.  It  is  as  well  that,  at  the 
iiuut  I  wriU;  of^  the  Thames  was  not  as  the  Bosphonis. 

'J  lu;  fate  of  Catherine  was  decided.  Lord  Hertford,  who 
l#f/M4?M<;d  a  r'^iuibination  of  the  bad  qualities  of  an  eril  age, 
y^UM,  if  |K/f»tiiblc;,  a  far  more  fatal  enemy  of  Catherine  than 
(Innnititr;  fur,  as  the  uncle  of  Jane  Seymour's  son,  he  did 
i^/t  <li;ftiri;  "  a  young  Queen  to  come  to  the  front" 

lUitnoinl  Howard,  Catherine's  father^  rendered  "  the 
hUU;  itf/mt'.  S4jrvi(;e."  One  of  tlic  noblest  of  a  truly  noble 
fitJTf  Ut',  (ouglit  with  diHtinguished  gallantry  at  the  battle  of 
Hif*UU'M  htlA  'IIh;  nmhlcst  and  greatest  defeat  the  braTC 
t^ij,U:U  Uiul  t*.vv.r  Muflcrcd.  liomancc  has  lent  her  fancy  to 
iU^ftji  Mmt/hd  Howard's  personal  encounter  with  the  Earl 
i4  li'/ht^',  1<  aviii«  liiN  enemy  dead  after  a  long  contest.  He 
vntjt  hi^A.vt}^i:  ih  IIm)  ilii(!k(!Mt  of  the  fight  throughout  the 
d^>;  i*t**i  '*  ^*th  lii«  pi|Hirii/'  but  received  no  other  reward 
t/i/t  hu  M.fv)ii«.  Hill  umall  patrimony  wasted  away,  and 
hi^  vtiti.  *ntti  iih  rUtUinu  wctc  on  the  verge  of  poverty  when 
lu  iAi/i^itUA  Ut  WoUry  for  Honic  government  office  at 
Tuijiu*.      Hi*   duut/liliT   Cfithcrine   was    received    into   the 

«  ^4«v^  t  ****Miii  iup»tti,  l/fnl  IfrrlKiria  Life  of  Henry;  Whita-Keuet 
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family  of  her  father's  stepmother,  the  Duchess  Dowager  of 
Norfolk,  an  eccentric  lady,  who,  to  some  extent,  neglected 
the  education  of  her  ward.*  In  the  private  examination  of 
witnesses  before  the  Privy  Council,  persons  were  produced 
who  were  devoid  of  a  shred  of  character,  and  of  this  fact 
Cranmer  was  aware.  The  investigation  before  the  Privy 
Council  was  merely  a  deceptive  formula,  marked  by  treachery 
and  perjury.  Miss  Strickland  reluctantly  admits  that  Cathe- 
rine Howard  was  an  object  of  distrust  to  Lord  Hertford's 
party.  In  another  passage  the  same  author  alludes  to  the 
diplomatic  tact  used  in  organising  plans  for  the  downfall  of 
the  Queen.t 

Queen  Catherine  was  quickly  ordered  for  execution — 
'*  Poor  little  Catherine,"  as  she  was  called — and  Lady 
Rochford,  the  latter  of  whom,  although  she  died  grandly, 
did  not  deserve,  from  her  antecedents,  to  meet  death  in 
such  company,  conducted  herself  in  her  last  moments 
with  the  fortitude,  meekness,  and  piety  of  a  Christian. 
Otwell  Johnson,  an  eye-witness  of  the  tragedy,  wrote 
to  his  brother  in  these  quaint  words :  "  Their  sowles, 
I  doubt  not,  be  with  God ;  for  they  made  the  most  godly 
and  Christyan's  end  that  ever  was  heard  tell  of,  I  think, 
since  the  world's  creation."  All  of  those  around  the 
scaffold  are  described  as  appearing  to  suffer  far  more  than 
the  victims.  "  Sobs  and  sighs  of  heartfelt  sympathy  were 
the  last  sounds  that  fell  upon  the  ears  of  Queen  Catherine." 
When  Dr.  Longland,  her  confessor,  informed  her  that  she 
had  only  "  three  days  to  live,"  she  appeared  calm  and  re- 
signed ;  and  placing  a  crucifix  in  her  right  hand,  addressed 

*  Qoeena  of  EogUnd,  vol.  iii.  f  Ibid.,  p.  129. 
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Dr.  Longland  in  these  words  :  '*  As  to  the  act,  my  reverend 
lord,  for  which  I  stand  condemned,  God  and  His  holy 
angels  I  take  to  witness,  upon  my  souFs  salvation,  that 
/  die  guiltless,  never  having  proved  unfaithful  as  a  wife  to  my 
husband,  the  King.  What  other  sins  and  follies  of  youth 
I  have  committed,  I  will  not  excuse;  but  I  am  assured 
that  for  them  God  hath  brought  this  punishment  upon  me, 
and  will  in  His  mercy  remit  them,  for  which  I  pray  you 
pray  with  me  unto  His  Son  and  my  most  adorable  Saviour, 
Jesus  Christ."* 

Dean  Hook  attributes  no  "unkindness''  to  Archbishop 
Cranmer  for  the  part  he  took  against  Catherine  Howard ; 
yet  he  admits  that  the  accusations  against  her  were  not 
proved;  that  every  thing  tends  to  show  that  she  was  not  guilty 
of  adultery;  and  that  she,  ^^as  the  King's  consort,  conducted 
herself  with  great  propriety^'  In  another  passage  Dean 
Hook  makes  an  effort  to  excuse  Cranmer's  actions  at  this 
time.  *^The  Archbishop  came  to  town  for  the  purpose  of 
defending  the  Queen,  but  some  dreadful  revelations 
reached  him.''  From  what  quarter?  Was  it  from  the 
Duke  of  Suffolk,  or  from  Lord  Hertford — ^both  avowed 
enemies  of  the  Queen,  and  the  confidential  friends  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury?  To  say  that  Cranmer 
"  came  to  town  to  defend  the  Queen "  is  a  statement 
completely  contradicted  by  his  movements  and  actions  at 
the  special  time. 

Catherine  Howard's  domestic  story  before  marriage 
is  one  of  the  saddest  of  the  many  sad  narratives  which 
history  has  related  of  those  calamitous  times. 


*  The  Bishop  of  Worcester'f  Correspondence  with  Dr.  Gftrdjner. 
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As  a  Queen,  however,  Catherine  won  the  affections  of 
the  English  people,  and  was  becoming  a  power  in  the 
State;  the  members  of  her  family  were  strengthening 
round  the  throne,  to  the  discomfiture  of  the  Primate. 
The  King  at  this  time  hanged  Catholics  for  gainsaying 
the  Royal  Supremacy,  and  burned  the  Reformers  as 
heretics.  But  with  Cranmer  it  was  simply  an  affair  of 
temporal  precedence  between  himself  and  the  Queen,  with 
her  surrounding. 

Cranmer  has  been  praised  for  denouncing  to  one  who 
^Moved  her  so  fiercely''  as  the  King  the  inconstancy  of  the 
Queen ;  but  the  latest  research  has  failed  to  discover,  as 
I  have  said,  more  reliable  warranty  for  the  charge  against 
Catherine  Howard  than  the  incitement  of  selfishness  and 
faction. 

Lady  Rochford,  when  her  own  time  came,  averred 
solemnly  on  the  scaffold,  that  in  all  the  testimony  she  had 
given  against  Anna  Boleyn  and  her  fellow-victims,  there 
was  not  a  particle  of  truth  I  Lady  Rochford  was  executed 
on  the  plea  of  having  concealed  from  the  King  the  alleged 
inconstancy  of  the  Queen. 

The  case  of  Catherine  Howard  exceeded  in  injustice  and 
cruelty  even  that  of  Aima  Boleyn ;  Catherine  was  impeached 
upon  rumours  and  executed  without  trial.  Who  can  vindi- 
cate such  a  proceeding  ? 

At  the  period  written  of,  justice  and  mercy  lay  buried 
in  the  same  grave  with  law  and  precedent ;  and  one  tyrant 
will  ruled  supreme.  It  was  a  time  when,  in  the  words  of  Sir 
James  Mackintosh,  "  although  guilt  afforded  no  security, 
virtue  was  the  surest  way  to  destruction.''  The  King,  for 
the  sake  of  our  repute  of  whatever  human  feeling  remained 

f2 
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in  him,  must  be  considered  to  have  believed  the  charge 
against  the  beautiful  child- wife  of  seventeen,  and  the 
revulsion  was  death  to  her  and  wide-spread  calamity  to 
her  illustrious  house. 

I  pass  over  the  narratives  of  Lord  Herbert  and  Burnet, 
respecting  Catherine  Howard,  for  there  are  no  trustworthy 
documents  to  verify  them.  Sharon  Turner,  writing  so 
far  later,  with  a  number  of  subsequently-discovered  papers 
at  hand- — if  he  chose  to  examine  them — states  that  the 
evidence  of  Catherine's  guilt  was  "  quite  clear,  indisputable, 
and  acknowledged/'*  Then  why  was  Catherine  impeached 
alone  ?  Why  did  she  not  receive  an  open  trial  ?  and  why 
not  produce  witnesses  to  establish  her  allegeS  guilt?  Why 
not  satisfy  the  country  and  posterity  as  to  tlie  equity  of 
the  King's  proceedings  ?  Cranmer  and  the  Seymours  were 
the  only  persons  who  could  explain  the  mysterious  story, 
for  Lords  Suffolk  and  Southampton  withdrew  from  the 
proceedings.  The  fact  is  that  Catherine  Howard  earned 
the  deadly  enmity  of  the  Archbishop  and  his  party,  when 
she  told  him  that  she  "  could  not  receive  Holy  Communion 
from  the  hands  of  a  married  Archbishop"  Safer  for  her 
had  she  kept  her  scruples  silent,  and  had  paltered  in  a 
double  sense ;  but  as  a  conscientious  woman,  feeling  like- 
wise as  a  Queen,  she  could  not  act  so.  From  that  moment 
the  fate  of  Catherine  Howard  was  sealed. 

A  few  words  as  to  the  domestic  life  of  Catherine  Howard. 
She  made  no  display  of  regal  splendour  when  Queen.  There 
is  no  record  extant  of  her  indulging  in  love  of  dress,  or 
the  purchase  of  costly  jewellery,  or  squandering  money  on 


*  Turner*8  Uiatory  of  EngUnd,  vol.  x.  p.  610. 
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favourites,  like  some  of  her  predecessors.  Of  her  education, 
little  can  be  said ;  but  she  was  far  from  being  so  deficient 
as  some  authors  allege.  Miss  Strickland  speaks  of  her  in 
some  passages  almost  with  scorn  and  contempt ;  and  seems 
to  forget  that  the  accusations  against  the  unfortunate 
Queen  were  never  proved,^  Catherine  was  charitable  and 
condescending;  listening  to  the  "troubled  stories''  of  the 
humble  and  lowly,  which  tended  to  make  her  very  popular; 
but  at  the  same  time  the  Royal  lady  never  forgot  that 
she  belonged  to  the  illustrious  House  of  Norfolk,  and, 
above  all,  that  she  was  the  consort  of  England's  King. 

Shortly  after  the  disposal  of  the  King's  fifth  wife,  another 
circumstance  occurred  which  further  illustrates  the  readiness 
of  Archbishop  Cranmer  to  comply  with  every  caprice  of  his 
master.  "  The  King's  Book,"  in  which  Transubstantiation 
was  emphatically  taught,  was  drawn  up  and  published,  and 
Cranmer,  who  had  secretly  denied  that  great  principle  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  now  actually  revised  and  approved  of 
the  work ;  and  further  commanded  it  to  be  published  in 
every  diocese  and  followed  by  every  preacher.^ 

Archbishop  Cranmer  was  now  in  a  rather  critical  position. 
In  a  conversation  between  King  Henry  and  himself  respecting 
the  "numerous  broils  and  riots"  about  reJigious  tenets, 
the  King  said  :  "  I  am  informed,  by  a  great  many  hands. 


^  lo  a  later  volume  of  the  Queens  of  England,  in  alluding  to  the  scandal 
ooooerning  ^oung  Elizabeth  and  Sir  Thomas  Seymour,  Mibs  Strickland  makes 
the  amende  to  the  memory  of  the  much-injured  Catherine  Howard.  *'  It  is 
possible  that  the  actual  guilt  incurred  [allcj^ed  ?]  by  the  unhappy  Queen, 
Catberine  Howard,  in  her  girlhood,  did  not  amount  to  a  greater  degree  of 
impropriety  than  the  unseemly  romping  which  took  plaoe  almost  every  day  at 
Chelsea,  between  the  young  Princess  Elizabeth  and  the  bold,  bad  husband  of 
Catberine  Parr."— Queens  of  England,  vol  v.  p.  116. 

t  See  Wilkins,  Cone,  iu.,  868  ;  Stryps's  Memoriali,  voL  i. ;  Collier,  vol  t. 
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that  you  are  *  the  grand  hcresiarch ;'  that  it  is  you  who 
encourage  heterodoxy;  and  that  were  it  not  for  your 
counterpaces,  the  Six  Articles  had  not  been  so  much 
disliked  and  contested  in  your  province.  I  therefore  desire 
you  will  deal  clearly,  and  discover  yourself  upon  this 
matter/'*  The  Archbishop  replied  with  the  apparent 
candour  and  humility  which  always  characterised  his  in- 
terviews with  Henry.  Prostrating  himself  before  the 
Monarch,  he  said,  "  That  with  all  devotion  and  loyalty  to 
the  King  he  was  still  of  the  same  opinion  respecting  the 
Six  Articles ;  nevertheless,  he  had  done  nothing  as  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  against  the  enforcement  of  the  law.'' 

It  was  a  strange  confronting  of  the  two.  The  King  came 
cloKo  to  the  Archbishop,  and,  looking  in  his  face  with  an 
air  of  pleasantry  and  banter,  asked,  "  Could  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury's  bedroom  stand  the  test  of  the  Six 
Articles?''!  Cranmer  blushed,  but  admitted  that  he  was 
a  tnarrird  man  before  his  promotion  to  the  See  of  Canterbury ; 
that  he  entered  into  matrimony  during  his  visit  to  Rome 
and  (jcnnany  ;  but  in  order  to  obey  the  Six  Articles  he  had 
sent  bin  wife  home  to  her  family. f 

It  is  needless  to  indicate  the  right  of  King  Henry  to 
find  fault  with  his  Archbishop  on  the  score  of  marriage-law, 
or  morality  in  any  form.  He  was  aware  of  the  fact  that 
Cranmer  had  a  wife  and  a  disreputable  female  acquaintance 

*  AichbiNhopH  of  Ctiiitorhury,  vol.  vii.  +  Ibid. 

t  In  8iryi>u'N  Memorials  of  Cranmer  (vol.  ii.)  are  printed  the  formi  of 
'*rvttitullon"  to  be  made  by  a  priont  who  married,  and,  repenting  for  having 
broken  bi«  vowm,  wtui  nHMtiviHl  back  again  by  his  Bishop.  Several  firiests  of 
the  province  of  (*iuiltiibury  nppoanMl  l>€forc  Archbishop  Cranmer  under  luoh 
ciroumiitaucis,  "  suppHcatiuK  Am  forKivvncss."  When  the  ceremony  wis  over, 
it  is  prt>bablo  the  HympatbiHing  probite  gave  them  the  comfort  and  advice  whicb 
he  tendered  t4)  Alexumlttr  AltinNr,  in  Ljimbitth  l^alace. 
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at  a  very  sliort  period  from  one  another.  But,  of  course,  he 
could  not  proceed  on  his  nork  of  religious  confiscation 
%rithout  liis  "  wise  counsellor,"  as  he  styled  Cranmer  j  and, 
placing  a  ring  on  the  prelate's  finger,  as  a  testimony  of 
his  friendship,  the  monarch  departed,  and  Lis  theologian 
triumphed  for  the  time. 

I  here  take  leave  of  Oaiandcr's  niece.  The  young  and 
hapless  Marguerite,  with  the  "  bright  eyes  and  pretty 
mouth,"  was  the  most  unhappy  matron  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Lambeth.  Unacknowledged  by  law  as  the  wife  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  uurccoguised  by  the  usages 
of  society,  her  life  was  a  furtive  existence,  if  not  a 
prolonged  endurance  of  self-abasement.  To  a  woman  of 
sensitive  feeling,  the  condition  of  marriage,  with  a  dis- 
avowed claimj  must  have  been  oue  of  misery.  She  could 
not  appear  in  public  to  enjoy  the  hobday  pageants  so 
common  to  the  time,  in  which  the  servants  of  her  house- 
hold might  indulge.  The  contrast  was  too  striking  fur  the 
people,  who  had  not  been  disciplined  to  the  sudden  change 
of  celibate  priests  to  married  archbishops.  Unenlightened 
as  were  the  masses,  it  shocked  their  preconceived  notions  to 
behold  a  mutation,  as  they  traditionally  thought  so  fearful, 
in  the  lives  of  their  spiritual  teachers.  They  saw  the  men 
irbo  had  sworn  at  the  altar  to  observe  chastityj  self- absolved, 
and  not  only  taking  unto  themselves  wives,  but  abetting 
polygamy,  and  escheating,  by  false  evidence,  the  possessions 
of  the  poor.  No  marvel,  then,  that  an  episcopal  helpmate 
waa  regarded  as  something  formidably  strange — an  object 
of  avoidance.  Concubinage  was,  however,  in  a  manner 
tolerated  by  the  looseness  of  the  age ;  but  a  "  bishop's 
wife"  was  a  woman  against  whom  the  Reformers  themselves 
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felt  a  certain  amount^  to  use  their  most  delicate  phrase^  of 
"  unpleasant  feeling/^  Even  the  removal  of  the  Six  Articles 
did  not  alter  the  position  in  society  of  a  priest^s  or  a 
bishop's  wife.  There  is  little  or  no  foundation^  doubtless^ 
for  many  of  the  coarse  anecdotes  related  by  Sander  and 
other  Catholic  writers,  as  to  the  "  degraded  condition''  of 
Mrs.  Cranmer;  but  her  position  was  sad  enough.  In  her 
second  marriage^  however,  Mrs.  Cranmer  was  more  happy 
than  in  her  first.  Still  young  and  handsome,  and  devoid 
of  the  Puritan  fanaticism  which  characterised  many  of  the 
'^Reforming  women"  of  her  day,  she  was  more  suited  to 
become  the  wife  of  the  frank-hearted  and  hospitable  printer, 
Edward  Whitchurch,  than  that  of  a  jealous-minded  old 
man,  whom  she  never  loved  or  regarded  with  even  the 
outward  feelings  of  a  consort.  Her  early  love  story  would 
form  material  for  an  interesting  romance. 

Like  Wolsey,  Thomas  Cranmer  had  many  pleasing  asso- 
ciations of  early  life  to  look  back  upon — days  when 
innocence  and  hope  had  shed  a  '^  bright  and  holy  sunshine 
on  his  soul.''  A  good  son,  a  gC)od  brother,  and  "  abounding 
in  benevolence,"  he  had  been  sought  after  by  the  needy  and 
the  unfortunate.  As  the  son  of  a  country  squire,  he  had 
been  popular  with  the  people  for  his  love  of  field  sports. 
Jacob  Thornton,  a  fellow  student,  reports  that  "  Young 
Maister  Cranmer,  in  the  private  circles  of  Cambridge,  won 
golden  opinions;  and  there  were  others  besides  Black 
Joan,  on  whom  the  charms  of  his  conversation  had  made  an 
impression."  His  vocation,  however,  was  njot  that  of  the 
Church,  and  it  would  have  been  well  for  his  fame,  his 
honour,  and  his  happiness,  had  he  never  become  a  priest. 

The    spiritual    powers    claimed    by    King    Henry,    and 
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.  approred  of  and  carried  out  by  Archbishop  Cranmer  and 
his  ooa<ljutors,  have  been  clearly  defined  by  Macaulay  in 
one  of  his  powerful  Essays  upon  the  BeformatioQ  epoch. 
The  uoble  author  observes : 

"  The  founders  of  the  English  Church  wrote  and 
acted  in  an  age  of  violent  intellectual  fermentation,  and 
of  constant  action  and  reaction.  They  often  contradicted 
each  other,  and  aometirnes  contradicted  themselves.  That 
the  King  was,  under  Christ,  sole  Head  of  the  Church, 
was  a  doctrine  wliich  they  all  with  one  voice  affirmed ; 
but  those  words  hud  very  different  significations  in 
different  mouthsj  and  in  the  same  mouth  at  different  con- 
junctures. Sometimes  an  authority  which  would  have 
satisGed  Ilildcbrand  -was  ascribed  to  the  Sovereign;  then  it 
dwindled  down  to  an  authority  little  more  than  that  which 
had  been  claimed  by  many  ancient  English  Princes  who  bad 
l»een  in  eonstaut  communion  with  the  Church  of  Rome. 
What  Henry  and  his  favourite  counsellors  meant,  at  one 
time,  by  the  Supremacy,  was  certainly  nothing  less  than  the 
whole  power  of  the  '  Keys.'  The  King  was  to  be  the  Pope 
of  his  kingdom,  the  Vicar  of  God,  the  expositor  of  Catholic 
verity,  the  Channel  of  Sacramental  graces.  He  arrogated 
to  himself  the  right  of  deciding  dogmatically  what  was 
orthodox  doctrine  and  what  was  heresy,  of  drawing  up  aud 
imposing  confcseions  of  faith,  and  of  giving  religious  iustrue- 
tion  to  his  people.  He  proclaimed  that  all  jurisdiction, 
spiritual  as  well  as  temporal,  was  derived  from  him  alone, 
and  that  it  waa  in  his  power  to  confer  episcopal  authority 
and  to  take  it  away.     He   actually  ordered  his  seal  to  bo 

i,  pat  to  commissions  by  which  bishops  were  appointed,  who 
3  to  exercise  their  functions  as  his  deputies,  and  during 
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his  pleasure.  According  to  this  system^  as  expounded  by 
Cranmer^  the  King  was  the  spiritual  as  well  as  the  temporal 
chief  of  the  nation.  In  both  capacities  his  Highness  must 
have  lieutenants.  As  he  appointed  civil  officers  to  keep  his 
seal,  to  collect  his  revenues^  and  to  dispense  justice  in  his 
name,  so  he  appointed  divines  of  various  ranks  to  preach  the 
Gospel  and  to  administer  the  Sacraments.  It  was  unneces- 
sary that  there  should  be  any  imposition  of  hands.  The 
King — such  was  the  opinion  of  Cranmer  given  in  the  plainest 
words — might,  in  virtue  of  authority  derived  from  God,  make 
a  priest ;  and  the  priest  so  made  needed  no  ordination  what- 
ever.  These  opinions  the  Archbishop,  in  spite  of  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  Courtly  divines,  followed  out  to  every  legitimate 
consequence.  He  held  that  his  own  spiritual  functions,  like 
the  secular  functions  of  the  Chancellor  and  Treasurer,  were 
at  once  determined  by  a  demise  of  the  Crown.  When 
Henry  died,  therefore,  the  Primate  and  his  suffragans  took 
out  fresh  commissions,  empowering  them  to  ordain  and  to 
govern  the  Church  till  the  new  Sovereign  should  think  fit 
to  order  otherwise.  When  it  was  objected  that  a  power  to 
bind  and  to  loose,  altogether  distinct  from  temporal  power, 
had  been  given  by  our  Lord  to  His  Apostles,  some  theolo- 
gians of  this  school  replied  that  the  power  to  bind  and  to 
loose  had  descended,  not  to  the  clergy,  but  to  the  whole 
body  of  Christian  men,  and  ought  to  be  exercised  by  the 
chief  magistrate  as  the  representative  of  society.  When  it 
was  objected  that  Saint  Paul  had  spoken  of  certain  persons 
whom  the  Holy  Ghost  had  made  overseers  and  shepherds  of 
the  faithful,  it  was  answered  that  King  Henry  was  the  very 
overseer^  the  very  shepherd  whom  the  Holy  Ghost  had  ap» 
pointed,  and  to  whom  the  expressions  of  Saint  Paul  applied!** 
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Macaiilay's  commentary  on  Craumer's  policy  is  worthy 
of  consideration.  "The  man  who  took  part  in  settling 
the  conditions  of  the  alliance  which  produced  the  Anglican 
Church  was  Archbishop  Cranmer.  He  was  the  representa- 
tive of  both  parties,  which,  at  that  time,  needed  each  other's 
assistance.  He  was  at  once  a  divine  and  a  courtier.  In 
his  character  of  divine,  he  was  perfectly  willing  to  go  as  far 
in  the  way  of  change  as  any  Swiss  or  Scottish  Reformer. 
In  his  character  of  courtier,  he  was  desirous  to  preserve 
that  organisation  which  had,  during  so  many  ages, 
admirably  served  the  Popes  of  Home,  and  might  he 
expected  now  to  serve  equally  well  the  purposes  of  the 
English  Kings  and  their  Ministers,  His  temper  and  his 
understanding  eminently  fitted  him  to  act  as  mediator. 
Saintly  in  his  professions;  unscrupulous  in  his  dealings; 
xealous  for  nothing ;  bold  iu  speculations ;  a  coward  and  a 
time-server  in  action  ;  a  placable  enemy  and  a  lukewarm 
friend,  he  was  in  every  way  qualified  to  arrange  the  terms 
of  the  coalition  between  the  religious  and  worldly  enemies 
of  the  Papacy." 

In  this  strain  Macaulay  writes  of  Thomas  Cranmer.  In 
s  preceding  passage,  the  noble  historian  forcibly  explains 
the  relations  in  which  the  Church  of  England,  through  the 
advice  and  intervention  of  Cranmer,  stood  with  regard  to 
the  Crown. 

Macaulay  becomes  indignant  at  the  claims  for  sanctity 
ascribed  by  many  writers  to  Cranmer.  "  When  an  attempt 
is  made  to  set  Dr.  Cranmer  up  as  a  saint,  it  is  scarcely 
posrible  for  any  man  of  sense,  who  kuows  the  history  of 
tiie  tuuea,  to  preserve  his  gravity."* 


*  UkMulaj'i  Eauji  on  tbe  Bngliili  BaToniMtlDn, 
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It  is  almost  incredible  how  some  writers  of  established 
reputation  contradict  themselves  in  their  written  labours^ 
and  confound  the  good  and  evil  attributes  of  the  portraits 
of  their  pen — proceeding  through  many  a  page  of  con- 
demnatory^ though  unconscious^  fact,  to  conclude  with  a 
peroration  of  eulogy  to  which  events  afford  tio  basis.  Dean 
Hook  says :  ^^At  the  end  of  Henry's  reign  Cranmer  might 
look  back  with  some  satisfaction  to  his  past  career  as  an 
ecclesiastic"^ 

As  an  ecclesiastic  I  Would  the  good  and  ingenuous  Dean 
dissever  the  man  from  the  ecclesiastic  ?  or  are  the  hypocrisy, 
sacrilege,  and  time-serving  dishonesty  of  a  man  to  be  con- 
sidered distinct  from  his  characteristics  as  a  priest?  The 
Dean  answers  the  question  in  a  brief  sentence  in  volume  vii. 
page  10  : — "In  his  worst  actions,  Henry  found  an  instrument 
in  Cranmer"     There  is  a  volume  in  those  few  words. 

Amongst  English  historical  writers,  Cranmer's  advocates 
are  numerous ;  yet  many  of  them  make  marvellous  admis* 
sions  as  to  his  "  weakness  and  inconsistency,^^  and  all 
approach  the  part  he  took  in  the  divorce  of  Queen  Catherine 
with  evident  reluctance.  Here  one  historian  in  too  many 
instances  conceals  or  mystifies  truth,  in  order  to  produce  a 
sectarian  hero  with  few  faults,  and  according  to  other 
historians  perfectly  faultless.  For  instance,  John  Foxe 
"  feels  certain  that  Archbishop  Cranmer  ranks  next  to  St. 
Paul  in  the  estimation  of  Christ.  Cranmer's  great  mission 
was  to  strike  down  Popery.  He  was  a  real  saint,  as  well 
as  a  martyr  for  God's  Word.  He  is  now  in  the  Glory  of 
Heaven,  amongst  the  valiant  army  of  Christ's  soldiers." 


*  Archbishope  of  Canterbury,  ^o).  vll  p.  209. 
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John  Bale's  opinion  of  Cranmer  might  be  of  some 
interest  to  those  admirers  of  the  Archbishop,  who  happen 
to  know  nothing  of  Bishop  Bale,  who  becomes  his 
champion  in  the  following  primitive  fashion : — '*  In  the 
midst  of  wicked  Babylon/'  writes  Bale,  ''Archbishop 
Cranmer  always  performed  the  part  of  a  good  guide  of 
Israel.  Amongst  the  Papists  that  tyrannised  against  the 
truth  of  Christ,  the  good  and  holy  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury governed  the  people  of  God  with  an  admirable  pru- 
dence/' This  is  lamentable  eulogy  from  an  indescribably 
profligate  encomiast. 

Peter  Martyr,  who  sometimes  dissented  fipom  Dr. 
Cranmer,  ''  demanding  a  bolder  front  to  the  Papists,^'  states 
that  the  Archbishop's  ''  godliness,  prudence,  truth,  and 
singular  virtues  were  known  to  the  whole  kingdom  ;  that  he 
was  80  adorned  with  the  grace  and  favour  of  Christy  as  that, 
though  all  others  are  the  children  of  wrath,  yet  in  him 
piety  and  divine  knowledge,  and  other  virtues,  might  seem 
to  be  naturally  born  and  bred." 

John  Speed  draws  a  glowing  picture  of  the  saintly 
Archbishop.     "  He  was  a  second  St.  Paul/' 

Burnet  considers  Dr.  Cranmer  as  "  a  man  raised  up  by 
Providence  to  purify  religion  and  remove  from  it  the 
blighting  errors  of  Popery."* 

John  Strype  was,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  fervent 
adulators  of  Cranmer  who  wrote  on  the  Reformation  epoch. 
"  The  Papists,"  said  Strype,  ''  not  contented  with  the 
shedding  of  the  Archbishop's  blood,  are  also  resolved  to 
stigmatise    his    name    and    memory,   and    fain    make    the 


*  Burnec'd  Rtifarmation,  vol.  i. 
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world  believe  that  he  was  one  of  the  vilest  wretches  that 
livedo  whilst  in  reality  he  was  one  of  the  best  men  and 
holiest  bishops  that  age  produced.'^*  Oldmixon  considers 
Cranmer  as  '^  a  second  St.  Paul/^  or  at  least  "  a  sound 
Protestant  saint/'  Carte  affirms  that  *'  Dr.  Cranmer  was  a 
man  of  an  open  and  generous  temper^  exemplai*y  and  un- 
affected piety ;  of  great  abilities,  learning,  and  judgment ; 
and  indefatigable  in  his  searches  after  truth.^'t  Arch- 
binhop  Parker,  we  are  assured,  had  "  an  exalted  opinion  of 
Cranmer.^'  Jewell,  Barlow,  Home,  Sandys,  Grindal, 
Whitgift,  Hutton,  Bancroft,  Abbott,  Laud,  Sharpe,  Tenison, 
and  prelates  of  a  later  time,  preached  sermons  and  wrote 
essays  on  the  life  of  Cranmer — all  attributing  to  him 
"  saintly  manners  and  the  glory  of  pulling  down  the  Roman 
Church  in  England.*'  Amongst  those  who  joined  in  this 
apotheosis  in  Ireland  were  Brown,  Loftus,  Curwin,  Ussher, 
and  other  bishops — clerics  excommunicated  from  one  creed, 
sent  to  the  "  step-sister  country ,''  to  make  good  members 
of  another  creed.  But  Spencer,  Raleigh,  and,  later  still, 
the  astute  Strafford,  admitted  that  that  effort  was  an  utter 
fiasco. 

John  Bale,  and  Horn,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  boasted  to 
Frederic  Debac,  a  German  preacher,  "  that  they  daily  drunk 
to  the  immortal  memory  of  Thomas  Cranmer,  who  overturned 
the  Papal  devices  in  England.^'  The  German  Reformers 
were  divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  Cranmer.  Very 
few  of  them,  however,  approved  of  his  conduct  in  relation 
to   the  divorce   of    King   Henry's  wives — ^in   fact,    many 


•  Strype^B  Cranmer,  vol  i.  p.  671. 
t  Carte's  History  of  Eoglaud,  vol.  iiL  p.  671. 
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German  Reformers  expressed  their  indignation  at  the  readi- 
ness with  which  the  Archbishop  adopted  his  Royal  master's 
views  in  the  divorce  of  his  wives. 

I  have  now  traced  Dr.  Cranmer's  career  down  to  the  last 
days  of  Henry  \T[I. — no  pleasing  or  grateful  task — and 
leave  the  English  reader  to  jadge  of  the  Archbishop's 
deserts  by  the  State  Papers^  and  the  well-certified  records 
of  his  contradictory  actions  as  a  prelate  anS  as  an  adviser 
of  King  Henry  WW,  Of  course^  his  sad  historic  name 
appears  again  and  again  upon  the  scene  in  succeeding 
chapters^  till  the  period  of  his  final  fall  in  Queen  Mary's 
rdgn. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

WHO   WERE  THE   ACCUSERS  OF  THE    MONASTIC   HOUSES? 

Mr.  Bissett,  in  his  valuable  work,  entitled  *'  Omitted 
Chapters  of  the  History  of  England/'  states  "  that  there  is 
no  part  of  history  where  truth  has  been  more  systematically 
kept  out  of  sight  than  in  the  history  of  Scotland/'  Mr. 
Bissett  refers  to  the  history  of  Scotland  subsequent  to  the 
Ileformation.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  as  my  con- 
viction, after  the  research  of  many  years,  that  the  above 
observations  arc,  if  possible,  more  applicable  to  the  history 
of  tlie  Reforniation  in  England,  and,  above  all,  as  to  the 
character  of  the  coniniissioucrs  and  the  motives  of  the 
monastic  inquisition. 

The  inquiry  into  the  moral  character  of  the  religious 
houses  was  a  mere  pretext,  a  complete  delusion,  an  insidious 
and  prcdeteruiincd  foray  of  wholesale  and  heartless  plunder. 
Reckless  and  unprincipled  as  Henry  Tudor  was,  he  some- 
times paused  before  action;  but  his  councillors  hesitated 
never.  In  fact,  the  dominant  laity  of  all  periods  were  but 
too  ready  to  oppress  the  Church.  The  Venerable  Bede 
makes  special  mention  of  tliis  sacrilegious  feeling  pervading 
the  possessors  of  influence  in  his  time.  The  first  Parlia- 
mentary proposal  to  confiscate  Church  lands  was  made  by 
the  House  of  Commons  in    1412,  when  they  presented  an 
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■'address  to  Henry  the  Fourth  on  the  subject.*  The  King 
[  iras  displeased  at   the   proposition,  and  would   not  hear  of 

such  a  scheme.     The  Peers  endorsed  the  Monarch's  opiuion. 

In  a  few  years  later,  the  Commons  returned  to  the  question, 

and  besought  the  King  and  the  Peers  to  consider  the  propriety 
■  of  taking  a  "  goodly  proportion"  of  the  lands  then  in  the 

liands  of  Ohurehmen,  They  made  the  following  extraar- 
'■dinary  proposal  to  the  Crown  : — 

4.  sTim  of  20,000/.  a  3'ear   lo   the    King,  for  his  own   private 

I    purs^ ;  to  cri'ate  fifteen  new  earia,  and  to  confer  on  each  of  them  ft 

I  certain  portion  of  the  said  IbdiIb  ;  lil^eeu  hundred  kaights  were  lo 

Lapring  into  existence,  and  to  be  each  ullowed  some  certain  lands  to 

uphold  his  position ;  sis  thousand  esquires  were  also  to  receive  an 

I  increase  to  tlieir  domaiiiH.     The  '  surplus, 'f  after  Bntlsfying all  these 

'demands,  was  to  be  devoted  lo  building  and  endowing  one  himdred 

hMpitaliS,  and  to  give  the  sum  of  »evfn  marks  each  for  the  support 

ofjyUen  themtatid  secaiar  jiri*ete"\ 

In  one  point  of  view,  these  woultt-hc  eseheators  were 
possessed  of  more  humanity  than  Hcury  VIII.  and  his 
"  Reforming  suggestors,"  for  whilst  the  commuuistic  scheme 
of  Henry  of  Lancaster's  Commons  proposed  the  eudowment 
of  one  hundred  hoapitaU,  Henry  Tudor  and  his  Parliament 
confiscated  the  substance  which  the  l}enevolciicc  of  former 
generations  bequeathed  for  the  support  of  one  hundred  and 
ten  hospitals.   Whatever  were  the  evil  deeds  of  Hcury  the 


*  Acoording  to  >  PftrliAmeDtuy  return  af  H12,  the  jreul;  value  nf  Churcb 
Issda  in  Giiglanil  wu  (£5,11)0  mailu. 

t  It  nii)r1illi>Te  been  difficBUtnsscertain  from  whence  "  the  turpliu"  wiMtu 
ba  Jerifed,  for  tbe  aiile  of  »1l  Uie  doninitie  tmA  revenuM  iif  the  Churoh  U  tiitA 
lime  Houli)  not  jisld  anylbing  like  s  lufficicDt  aura  tn  carrj  out  tbe  idianie 
praponoil.     The  HliitUtiea  upon  Ibii  lubjeet  are  alUl  extant. 

I  Bymv,  vol.  viii.  |i.  637  ;  Otterbounie,  p.  267. 
VOL.   II.  0 
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Fourth,  he  certainly  wished  to  maintain  the  religious  insti- 
tutions of  the  country.  He  severely  reprimanded  the 
Commons  for  "coveting  their  neighbours'  goods/'  and 
hinted  that  revolution  and  LoUardism — the  latter  one  of 
the  earlier  names  for  Communism — formed  the  basis  of  the 
entire  movement.  Time  proved  that  the  astute  Monarch 
was  right.  \ 

It  is  strange  that  nearly  all  the  old  chronicles  are  silent 
as  to  the  efforts  to  confiscate  Church  property  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  Fourth.  Walsiugham,  the  historian  above 
quoted,  was  a  contemporary,  and  himself  a  priest.  In  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Fifth  the  Lollard  Communist  party  in 
the  House  of  Commons  again  petitioned  the  King  to  confis- 
cate the  property  of  the  Church;  but  the  young  King, 
having  lately  suppressed  the  outbreak  of  the  lunatic  rebel. 
Lord  Cobham,  and  his  Lollards,  rejected  the  proposition 
with  contempt.*  A  close  investigation  of  the  history  of 
the  Lollard  movement  proves  that  their  designs  were  "  poli- 
tical and  levelling.'*     Hume  considers  that  "  the  Lollards 

4 

were  dangerous  to  the  Church,  and  very  formidable  to  the 
State" — a  sentence  thoroughly  understood  by  all  conser- 
vative readers.  Several  Puritan  writers  contend  that  the 
Lollards  were  the  "  original  Protestants."  Historians  of  a 
later  date  write  more  common  sense — Dean  Hook,  for 
instance.  The  research  of  the  Dean  upon  this  question  led 
him  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Lollards  were  powerful  in 
the  Parliament  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  and  he  adds  :  '^  The 
proposition  made  by  the  Commons  to  the  King  was  a  Lollard 
measure  to  transfer  the  property  of  the  monks  and  clergy 


*  See  WaliiDgham,  Hall,  Polydore  Vergil,  aod  Holliogshed. 
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to  the  lay  Lords/'^  In  another  passage  Dean  Hook  deals 
with  the  delusion  under  which  certain  sections  of  posterity 
labour  as  to  what  the  Lollards  really  represented.  ''  When/' 
he  says^  "  we  speak  of  the  Lollards  as  martyrs,  we  ought 
to  regard  them  as  a  kind  of  political  martyrs  rather  than 
leligious ;  they  made  religion  their  plea,  in  order  to  swell 
He  numbers  of  the  discontented ;  but  their  actions  all 
tended  to  a  revolution  in  the  State  as  well  as  in  the  Church. 
....  The  Lollards  directed  their  first  attacks  upon  the 
Church  because  the  Church  was  the  most  yulnerabie  part 
of  the  Constitution.  But  the  ciyilians — the  citizens  and 
people — were  quite  as  much  alarmed  at  their  proceedings  as 
Ae  ecclesiastics.  Both  the  Church  and  the  State  regarded 
Ae  principles  of  the  Lollards  as  subversive  of  all  order  in 
things  temporal  as  well  as  in  things  spiritual/*-^ 

It  is  paying  a  poor  compliment  to  Protestantism  to  claim 
Lollardism  for  its  precursor.  Dean  Hook  protests  against 
H  such  an  odious  connection  for  the  Church  of  England; 
whilst  Mr.  Froudc  holds  a  different  opinion.  He  considers 
the  Lollards  somewhat  in  the  light  of  the  "  Hot-Gospel '' 
Puritans  of  Germany — those  "original  saints/'  of  whom 
Leopold  Ran  eke  relates  so  many  unedifying  details. 

But  let  it  be  remembered  that  the  Lollards  proposed  no 
new  religion;  haying  no  particular  faith  on  hand,  they 
demanded  an  "  administratiye  reform  in  the  Church  ;"  they 
were  men  of  bad  morals,  who  scoffed  at  all  religious  con- 
trol ;  they  denounced  marriage  as  the  ''  badge  of  Popish 
ilmTery;'^    they  had  some  confused  ideas  as  to   a  diyorce 


*  Aichbiahops  of  Ganteiimrj,  toL  iu.  p.  72. 
t  Ibid.,  ToL  ilL  p.  95, 
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tribunal^  and  quoted  Scripture  to  sustain  their  '^  liberty  of 
conscience/^  They  spoke  in  the  vilest  language  of  ecclesias- 
tics of  the  most  stainless  lives ;  every  man  who  possessed 
property  was  held  up  as  a  villain  and  a .  hypocrite  ; 
morality  in  men  and  chastity  in  women  were  described  as 
the  hypocrisy  suggested  by  monks  and  friars.  In  &ct^  all 
that  was  honest  and  virtuous  in  the  land  repudiated  them : 
and^  after  a  while^  the  system  was  stamped  out  with  the  fall 
assent  of  an  indignant  nation. 

Now,  as  to  the  "  Lollard  movement*'  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury.    Mr.  Froude^  adopting  the  statements  put  forward  by 
Burnet  and  Strype,  contends  that  '^  the  object  of  the  King  and 
Crumwell  was  to  reform  and  not  to  destroy  the  monastic 
houses;  and  that  it  was  only  when  reformation  was  found 
to    be    conclusively    hopeless,    that    the  bolder  alternative 
was    resolved    upon."*       This    statement    is    completely 
at    variance    with    every    circumstance    connected    with 
the    Inquisition.      It  is  really    astounding  to    find    men 
making  such  allegations  in  the  face  of  well-attested  facts. 
The  learned  Sir  William  Dugdale,    who  must  always   be 
considered  a  high  authority  respecting  the  monastic  houses, 
has  averred  that  the  whole^question  as  to  the  mode  of  con- 
fiscation had  been  arranged  some  years  previously.      This 
statement  is  sustained  by  a  crowd  of  circumstances.     There 
are  still  extant  documents  to  prove  that  extensive  bribes  of 
lands  were  offered  to  members  of  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment to  induce  them  to  vote  for  the  dissolution  of  the 
religious  houses.     The  King's  Council  having  made  their 
arrangements  with  the  venal  Parliament  then  in  existence. 


•  Froude'i  Hiat.  of  England,  vol.  ii.  p.  418. 
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broaght  in  a  Bill  to  legalise  the  spoliation  aud  plunder 
already  committed  by  tlie  MoDarcfa.  The  whole  afikir  was 
a  flagrant  violation  of  the  statute  law  and  constitution. 
The  vested  rights  of  the  monastic  houses  were  as  firmly 
fixed  and  acknowledged  by  the  laws  and  constitution  of  the 
realm  as  tlie  monarchy  itself,  for  the  "  rights  and  privileges 
of  the  mouastic  houses  had  been  fully  coniirmed  by  thirty 
Parliatiteiits  Itfffally  convened."*  Why  not  dissolve  the 
Parliament,  and  place  the  qncstion  before  the  country  for 
"  Yes  or  No?"  The  Parliament  which  confirmed  the  King's 
confiscations  had  no  legal  power  to  coufiscate.  Mr.  Fronde's 
defence  of  the  confiscutions,  and  the  mode  of  action  adopted 
Ijy  Lord  Cnimwell,  are  unworthy  of  consideration,  when 
confronted  with  the  many  State  Papers  now  at  hand  on  the 
subject.  Posterity  have  been  frequently  assured  that 
the  Commons  "  complied  with  the  King's  request,  with 
many  thanks  for  his  goodly  and  pious  work."  This  state- 
neat  it  not  correct.  Venal  and  obsequious  as  the  Purlia- 
meot  were  at  the  [teriod,  they  hesitated ;  and  many  members 
boldly  espresHcd  their  ahhorrenee  of  the  monastic  confisca- 
tions. The  debates  were  renewed  again  and  again ;  aud 
members  arc  described  as  speaking  in  pathetic  language  of 
"  those  iustitations,  where  their  wives  and  daughters  were 
educated ;"  others  told  Sir  Thomas  Audley  that  they  "  would 
mt  believe  in  Lord  Cnuuwell's  report,  because  they  knew 
that  the  men  who  furnished  it  swore  like  dicing  folks,  and 


•  See  Collier'ji  EecleMiMlii;*!  History,  yol.  v.;  Sir  William  Dugdile.Slephen- 
^•DD.  Fuller,  Broon  Willia'a  Ttvcurda  of  Parliatnunta  ;  Turner,  und  BluuL     The 
tuthori^M  here  quoted  llirow  >  fl«od  of  ligLit  upon  Uiii  loug-itiipulsd 
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cared  not  what  they  said/^  Speed  and  Burnet  assure  their 
readers  that  Parliament  agreed  to  the  proposed  confiscation 
without  any  opposition.  The  records  of  the  Commons 
manifest  the  contrary.  And  Sir  Henry  Spelman^  a  high 
Protestant  authority,  states  that  '^  the  Bill  for  a  confiscation 
stuck  long  in  the  Lower  House,  and  could  get  no  passage. 
When  the  King  himself  commanded  the  Commons  to  attend 
him  in  the  forenoon  in  his  gallery,  where  he  let  them  wait 
till  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  then,  coming  out  of  his 
chamber,  walking  a  turn  or  two  amongst  them,  and  looking 
angrily  on  them,  first  on  one  side,  then  on  the  other,  at 
last  said,  '  /  hear  that  my  Bill  will  not  pass ;  but  1  will  have 
it  pass,  or  I  will  have  some  of  your  heads  /  and  without 
other  rhetoric,  returned  to  his  chamber.  Enough  was 
said ;  the  Bill  passed,  and  all  was  given  him  as  he  desired.'^* 
All  the  chronicles  of  the  times  prove  that,  outside  the  walls 
of  Parliament,  "  the  lamentations  of  the  people  for  this  fiat 
against  the  religious  houses  were  loud  and  frequeut.^^f 
Those  who  had  been  reduced  to  want  knew  where  to  apply 
for  and  find  timely  succour,  delicately  administered;  the 
widow  and  the  orphan  were  cherished  as  '*  God's  own ;''  in 
fact,  all  whom  reverse  of  fortune  reduced  to  need  were 
enabled  in  some  measure  to  recover  themselves;  all  who 
needed  it  were  relieved,  without,  as  afterwards,  being 
branded  as  paupers,  lashed,  imprisoned,  and  debased,  all  for 
no  fault  of  their  own. 

The  Venerable  Bede   has  left  upon  record  his  opinion 
as  to    monastic  property — that  "t/  was  intended   by    the 


*  Sir  Henry  Spelman*8  History  of  Sacrilege. 
Collier's  Church  History,  toL  v.  ;  Thomdale*s  Afemorials. 
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tlioiightful  and  humane  donors  for  the  nourishment  of  the 
poor,  the  infirtn,  the  relief  of  the  fatherless^  and  to  give 
kospitality  to  the  stranger,"  The  intelligent  portion  of  this 
country  are  now  fully  aware  of  tlie  ehannols  to  which  the 
property  of  the  poor  has  been  consigned. 

Henry  Hallam  must  be  ever  considered  a  high  authority 
u  to  the  character  of  the  "  Parliaments  of  England." 
Here  is  a  brief  picture  of  the  obsequiousness  and  venality 
of  the  Lords  and  Commons  in  the  latter  jmrt  of  llcnrj^'s 
rdgn: — 

"  Both  Houses  of  Parliament  yielded  to  every  mandate  of  Henry's 
imperial  will ;  they  bent  with  every  hreutli  o{  his  aipricious 
humour ;  they  were  res^Kinsible  for  the  illegal  trials,  for  the  iniipii- 
tons  attainders,  for  the  sanguinary  statutes,  for  the  tyranny  which 
they  sanctioned  by  law,  and  for  that  which  they  jxTmitted  u'itfnmt 
law.  Nor  was  this  selfish  and  pusillanimous  subserviency  mon* 
characteristic  of  the  minions  of  Henry's  favour— the  C-rumwells, 
the  Kyders,  the  Pagets,  the  Kussells,  and  the  Pauletts ;  the  repre- 
sentatives of  ancient  and  honourable  names — such  as  the  Norfolks, 
the  Aruudels,  the  Shrewsbury s,  were  the  sui)porters  of  the  Kinp[*s 
policy.  We  trace  these  noble  statesmen  concurring  in  all  the 
inconsistencies  of  the  reign,  and  supporting  all  the  changes  ot 
religion ;  constant  only  in  the  rapacious  accfuisition  of  estaUts  and 
honours  from  whatever  source,  and  in  adherence  to  the  ]>reMent 
power.  Henry  Ylll.  hated  all  Parliaments  just  oh  much  as 
Charles  I.  and  his  Minister,  Lord  Strafibrd.  Tlw>  Tudor  lynint 
carried  out  his  plans  by  a  code  of  pains  and  penalties  ho  horrihh; 
as  to  aflfright  every  class  of  society ;  and  when  the  nation  beciimo 
reduced  to  this  abject  and  cowardly  condition  the  King  im1)rued 
his  hands  in  the  best  blood  of  the  land;  and  he  phnidore<I  liis 
subjects  on  a  scale  never  before  known  in  any  civilised  country.'** 

It  is  an  unpleasant  task  to  investigate  the  character  and 

*  H»lUm*8  CoDstitutioDAl  Hittory  of  EngUQcl,  voL  i.  p.  51. 
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proceedings  of  the  Monastic  Inquisitors,  but  fidelity  to  truth 
demands  it  with  the  exigency  of  fact.  Kichard  Lsyton 
and  Henry  Leigh  recciTcd  their  early  education  iu  one  of 
Wol»ey's  palaces — establishments  that  might  he  called  iu 
those  dajs  schoola  of  retiDed  leamiug.  Those  men  sub- 
sequently became  s|)ies  under  CnimvcU  upou  the  Cardinal's 
domestics.  Some  time  before  Lord  Crumwell  disclosed  to 
the  King  his  plaus  for  a  visitation  of  the  Monastic  bouses, 
he  held  many  conferences  vitb  these  "  bigh-spiritcd  youug 
men,"  as  Mr.  Froude  styles  them  ;  and  they  being  in  holy 
orders,  Crumwell,  with  his  usual  forethought  and  cuuninj 
considered  their  report,  or  written  evidence,  more  valuable. 
The  Grand  Inquisitor  hod  also  an  interview  with  Charles 
Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  and  Lord  Chnton  ;  they,  of 
coarse,  approved  of  the  plans  suggested.  Archbishop  Cranmer 
was  then  the  bosom  friend  of  Lord  Crumwell,  and  we  may 
judge  how  far  he  adopted  Cmmwell's  views.  Nothing 
was  done  in  a  hurried  manner.  "  It  is  a  dreadful  under-, 
takiug,"  said  Lord  Clinton.  "Ah,  I  have  great  faith 
the  tact  and  judgment  of  the  men  I  am  about  to  select, 
was  the  reply  of  Lord  {'mm well.  Piers  Dutton,  tlu 
"  Rev.  Dr.  London,"  and  a  secular  priest  nametl  Rice,  who 
had  been  unfrocked  for  misconduct,  were  likewise  consulted 
Harmony  existed  between  those  Inquisitors  ;  there  was  no 
dissension.  Henry  Griffin— a  good  authority  with  respect 
to  the  movements  of  Lord  Crumwell  at  this  time — says  : 
"  I  was  acquainted  with  all  the  Commissioners ;  indeed,  I 
knew  them  well ;  they  were  very  smart  men  wlio  under- 
stood the  value  of  money,  for  they  had  tasted  of  adversity  ; 
they  could  make  plausible  statements,  and  swear  to  what 
they  said  if  it  was  considered  necessary.    I  think  thc/Ticg(« 
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ywefe  the  very  worit  of  the  whole  parly,  altlMigh  they  had  a 

t  good  repulttthn  at  the  time,  but  they  were  wicked,  deceitful 

I.      I   ain    sorry    to    speak  thus  of  my  own  order,  but  I 

.  apeak  God's  truth."*     tHiUcr  observes :    "The  luquisitora 

were  men  who  well  uuderatood  the  message  they  were  sent 

on,  and  would  Ttot  come  back  without  a  satisfiictory  auswcr 

I  to  him  that  sent  them,  knowing  themselves  to  be  no  losers 

i  thereby."      Thomas    Fuller    merely    repeats    the    general 

opinion  of  the  Inquisitors'   contemporaries,  and    even    of 

tbo«e  who  were  most  hostile  to  tlie   Monastic  houses.      In 

our  own  days,  Deau   Hook  remarks  that   "  the  Inquisitors 

knew   what   was  expected  at  their  hands,  and  they  did  not 

I  deceive  the  expectations  of  their  employers."     Dean  Layton 

made  many   suggestions   as  to  how  they  should  report  on 

the  condition  of  the  abbeys,  declaring  his  bebef  that  "  they 

were   all    in    a   state   of  crime."t      Crumwell    appeared   to 

'  heiitate ;  he  spoke  of  retiring  from  office  ;  that  his  mother, 

whom  he  esteemed  very  much,  "  had  an  everlasting  regard 

I  (or  the  nnns."     "  By  the  sweet  face  of  the  Virgin  Mother," 

[  exclaimed  Crumwell  with  some  warmth,  "  Maister  Layton, 

!■  do   not   believe  what   you  say  concerning  many  of  the 

[  nunneries. "J     Lord  Cnimwell  took  a  week  to  further  con- 

I  aider  the  matter.     In   the  meantime  he  received  a  letter 

I  from  Layton,  pointing  out  the  enormous  quantity  of  gold 

I  Mid   silver,  jewels,   and    other  valuables   poasessud   by    the 

.  Monastic   houses ;  also  the  amount  of  ciiltivated  land,  and 

I  how  it  might  be  disposed  of.     The  picture  was  drawn  in  a 


*  Griffio'i  Chroniola — %  very  icftrca  Bliok  Letter  Book. 

t  Froode,  Tol.  ii. ;  MS.  In  RoIIb  Hou». 
i  Tbonidale'g  Memorial*  ot  (be  Kujjluli  Ablejs. 
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RULnncT  to  tempt  the  sordid  yet  hesitating  mind  of  CrumwelL  ' 
At  the  end  of  the  week  the  apparent  scruples  of  the  Grand 
Inquisitor  vanished,  and  he  waa  prepared  with  a  programme 
of  his  plana  to  lay  before  the  Ring.*  The  Royal  assent 
was  given  to  the  scheme.  But  it  is  only  fair  to  remark 
that  the  real  mode  iu  which  the  investigation  was  conducted 
waa  never  imparted  to  Heury.  lie  was  deceived  at  every 
step  by  CnimweU  and  his  advisers. 

Mr.  Froude  admits  that  Leigh  and  Layton  were  accused 
of  having  "  borne  themselves  with  overbeaririff  insolence,  and 
to    have    taken    hribeg,    and,  when  bribes  were  not  offered,  to 
have    extorted   them  from    the  houses  which  they  spared.''^ 
The  houses  which  they  spared!     For  what  length  of  time  - 
were  they  spared  ?     How  many  weeks  or  mouths  r     Again, 
Mr.  Froude  says :  "  That  they  went  through  their  business 
roughly  is  exceedingly  probable."     In  another  passage  he 
remarks :     "  Doubtless   their  other  proceedings  were  both 
rash   and  blameable."     An   extraordinary   admission  when 
coming  from  such  a  persistent  advocate.     Air.  Froude  also 
believes,   "  it  is   probable   that  they  took  money  at  bribea, 
because   they   candidly   admitted   that   they   did  so."      The' 
high-minded  Commissioners   are   very  kindly   excused    by 
Mr.  Froude,  on  the  plea  that  officials  in  those  times  were  i| 
poorly    paid.     But  there    are  "  proofs"   that  they   helped 
themselves  plentifully.     Mr.   Froude  further  acknowledges  | 
a  fact,  which  the  State  Papers  record,  that  the  "assistants 
or  servants"  of  Leigh,  Layton,  London,  Kice,  and  the  other>  i 
Commissioners  "had  ridden  along  the  highvajs  decked  in  1 


*  Dean  Lftjton'i  Letter  to  Kr  WllUun  Pagvt. 
t  froode'i  Hitt.  ofEogluicl,  vol.  iU.  p.  67, 
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the  tpoila  of  the  deseeraled  chapels,  with  copei  for  doublets, 
tunica  for  saddte-clolhs,  and  the  silver  relic  cases  hammered 
into  sheaths  for  their  daggers."*  These  were  desecrations 
and  robberies  which  King  Heury  would  scarcely  have 
sanctioned,  at  that  time  at  least ;  they  were  perpetrated  ia 
many  instances  by  spendthrift  squires  and  sacrilegious 
monks — not  the  servants  of  the  Inquisitors  as  they  have 
been  represented.f  Dr.  Buruet  declares  tbem  to  be  "zealous 
adherents  of  the  pure  Gospel."  Mr.  Froude  sets  down  the 
Inquisitors  as  men  "  burning  with  Puritan  indignation  at 
the  immoralities  of  the  monasteries."  IIow  often  does  Mr. 
IVoude  repeat  the  allegation  that  C  rum  well's  inquisi- 
torial mercenaries  burued  with  Puritan  zeal  instead  of 
with  the  greedy  fervour  of  subsidised  dishonesty  ?  There 
was  neither  Puritanism  nor  Protestantism  entertained  by  any 
of  the  men,  liigh  or  low,  engaged  iu  these  flagitious  pro- 
ceedings. However,if  Mr,  Froude  will  claim  those  sacrilegious 
plunderers  as  the  pioneers  of  Puritanism,  he  is  welcome  to 
their  accession,  though  reputable  or  right-minded  "Dissent" 
can  scarcely  thank  him  for  the  appropriation.  In  another 
passage  Mr.  Froude  contends  "  that  the  practices  of  the 
Romish  creed  were  departed  from — that  the  fasts  and 
abstinences  were  little  observed,"!  whilst  Dr.  Brewer,  who 
has  waded  through  so  vast  an  amount  of  contemporary 
records,  avers  as  the  result  of  his  researches,  that  the  fasts 


•  Thil  >tiitenieDt  tB  lo  tie  found  mlnntelj  recorded  in  a  MS.  in  Uie  Rolll 
Houn  StaU  Pipum.  AnocberMS.  in  the  Itolli  Uouie  desoribea  the  vo«tuieiiU 
■■  converted  into  uddU-olotheB  (MSS.  402). 

+  Tborodiile'l  Memonala  at  Kngliih  Abbejw. 
;  froade'a  Hist,  of  GngUnd,  vol  iil 
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were  far  better  observed  in  England  in  those  days  than  in 
France.* 

Could  thifl  most  recent  teacher  of  English  history  have 
relented^  or  are  the  historian  and  the  lecturer  bipartite 
beings  ?  Thus,  'Mr.  Froude  disserts  upon  the  Monastic 
houses  about  the  early  part  of  1867^  when  be  delivered  a  lec- 
ture at  Manchester  on  this  much-misrepresented  question — the 
character  of  the  Monastic  Orders.  "Never/'  said  Mr.  Froude, 
"  in  all  history,  in  ancient  or  modem  times,  that  they  knew 
of,  had  mankind  known  out  of  themselves  anything  so  grand, 
so  useful,  so  bountiful  as  the  Catholic  Church  once  was, 
....  Wisdom,  justice,  self-denial,  nobleness,  purity,  high- 
miudedness — those  were  the  qualities  before  which  the  free- 
bom  races  of  Europe  had  been  contented  to  bow;  and  in  no 
order  of  men  were  such  qualities  to  be  found  as  they  were 
found  six  hundred  years  ago  in  the  ^clergy  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  They  called  themselves  the  successors  of  the 
Apostles ;  they  claimed  in  their  Master's  name  universal 
spiritual  authority,  but  they  made  good  their  pretensions  by 
the  holiness  of  their  lives.  They  were  allowed  to  rule,  because 
they  deserved  to  rule ;  and  in  the  fulness  of  reverence,  kings 
and  nobles  bent  before  a  power  which  was  nearer  to  God  than 
their  own.  Over  prince  and  subject,  chieftain  and  serf,  a 
body  of  unarmed,  defenceless  men  reigned  supreme  by  the 
influence  of  sanctity .'' 

In  the  course  of  the  same  lecture  Mr.  Froude  further 
remarks  :  "  The  monasteries  were  another  vast  feature 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  when  they  were  inhabited  by  frater- 
nities of  men   who  desired   to  devote  themselves  to  good- 
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ncss,  and  wlio,  in  ocder  the  better  to  do  ao,  took  towb 
of  poverty  that  they  might  not  be  entangled  with  the 
pursuit  of  mouey,  and  of  chastity,  that  tbcy  might  not 
be  distracted  with  the  cares  of  a  family.  Their  days  were 
spent  in  hard  bodilg  labour,  in  study,  or  in  visiting  the 
sick  ;  at  night  they  were  on  the  stone  floors  of  their  chapelt, 
holding  up  their  withered  hands  to  heaven,  inlercedittg  for  the 
souls  who  were  suffering  in  Purgatory.  The  system  spread 
to  the  farthest  hmits  of  Christendom.  The  religious  Jiouses 
became  places  of  refuge,  wlierc  men  of  uohle  birth,  Kiu^, 
and  Quceiis,  and  £mperor:ii,  and  warriors,  and  statesmen, 
retired  to  lay  dowu  their  splendid  cares,  and  end  their  days 
in  peace,  Those  with  whom  the  world  had  dealt  hardly, 
and  those  whom  it  had  surfeited  with  its  unsatisfj-ing  plea- 
sures— those  who  were  disappointed  with  earth,  and  those 
who  were  filled  with  passionate  aspirations  after  heaven, 
alike  found  a  haven  of  rest  in  the  quiet  cloisters." 

How  and  when  arose  the  starthng  changes  from  hght  to 
darkness  ?  Where  is  the  record  of  that  universal  corrup- 
tion which,  even  on  the  fringe  of  the  Middle  Ages,  was 
alleged  against  those  sacred  houses?  Even  Mr,  Froude 
must  acknowledge  that  the  Catholic  Church,  chiefly  through 
ita  Monastic  houses,  had  been  the  sole  focus  of  intelligence ; 
and  he  owes  it  to  his  credulous  and  much-abused  following 
to  point  out  the  era  of  chauge  from  the  sanctity  and  devotion 
he  here  so  eloquently  depicts  to  the  dire  wickedness  which 
so  shocked  the  hearts  of  the  Inquisiton  he  has  so  much  be- 
praised. 

Let  the  reader  ponder  over  the  observations  of  Mr.  Proude, 
as  to  the  purity  and  holiness  of  the  Catholic  Church,  six 
hundred  years  ago-  and  then  contemplate  the  picture  which 
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he  baa  receatly  drawn  of  it  in  the  Essays  published  in  ths'j 
Nineteenth  Century  of  June,  1877,  vol.  i.  p.  548.     In   tliess  | 
Essays   Mr.   Froudc  presents  the  murdered  a,Becket*  and 
the  Church  in  the  worat  poasihie  light. 

"At  whatever  period,"    writes  Mr,   Proude,  "  we  get 
clear  vitw  of  the  Church  of  England,  it  wan  alwayx  in  ler-   ! 

rible  need  of  reform In  the  twelfth  century  it  has  been 

held  to  have  been  at  its  beat." 

Well,  at  the  period  just  indieatedj  Mr.  Froude  draws  a. 
frightful  picture  of  wickedness  and  deprayity  on  the  part  of 
hishops,  abbots,  and  the  inferior  cleries.     The  last  of  Mr. 
Froude's  contradictory  "  Essays"  appears  in  the  Nineteenth   ' 
Century  for  November,  1877,  and  concludes  thus:  "The 
spiritual  courts  under  the  name  of    '  liberty,*    were  allowed 
to  develop   a  system  of  tyranny  and  corruption  unparalleled 
in   the  administrative   annals  of  any  time  or  country.      The 
English  laity  were  for  three  centuries  condemned  to  writhe  . 
nnder  the  yoke  which  their  own  credulous   folly  had  im-  J 
posed  on  them,  till  the  spirit  of  Henry  II.  at  length  revived,  ■ 
and    the    aged   iniquity    was    brought    to  judgment   at   the 
Reformation." 

Now,  Mr.  Freeman,  one  of  the  most  researchful  and  eon- 
Bcicntioua  historians  of  the  present  day — oue  who  has  sought 


•  I  can  bnt  very  briefly  refer  in  ttu  work  to  the  hiitorj  of  Thomiw  h  Beckot, 
but  direct  tbe  rtwJer  to  ■  few  ancient  aulhontlea,  ancli  m  Fitz-nlephen,  who  wu 
peraoDallj  aoquitinted  witb  the  archbiiihop  ;  lluveiieti,  SAliBburj  ;  Folljdore 
Vergil;  DuKdalo'i  Cbroniole  ;  Falbar  BmoobridgB  on  the  Atclibinbop'i  Heilh  ; 
Lylteltna'a  Hintory  of  Henry  11.,  loL  ii. ;  Fon'i  Eogluh  Judgi^,  vol.  ii.  p. 
1B2  ;  alio  tdI.  i.  of  the  Eugliih  C^huicellon,  by  Lord  Campbell,  in  wbiob  ii  Ut 
be  •eea  a  fairly  written  Memoir  of, Thomaii  i  Backet  ai  a  politician, 
moit  important  docuDienU  in  canneotioa  with  the  life  of  tbis  great  man 
be  fauud  in  the  nnihttei  of  tba  old  Frenob  cathediala. 
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for  truth,  without  capricious  breaks  of  ohUvious  spleen — 
ill  his  reliable  writings,  so  valuable  because  so  trustworthy 
and  coQscicutioiia — has  rcplii'd  to  the  statements  of  Mr. 
Froudc  on  this  harsh  phase  of  English  hiotory.  Mr.  Free- 
man is  no  dilettante  as  to  facts,  no  sophist  as  to  unknown 
motives,  no  assumer  of  translating  dead  men's  impulses, 
but  a  man  who  has  sought  carefully,  honestly  and  ably 
transferred  to  hia  readers  the  knowledge  he  had  studiously 
attained.  This  is  an  equity  "  long  sought  and  blessed"  on 
the  part  of  the  historian  of  England.  Mr.  Freeman  has 
answered  Mr.  Froude  in  the  Contemporary  Review,  and 
represents  his  statements  as  "  scandalous  perversions  of 
truth."  Mr.  Freeman  impeaches,  in  almost  every  instance, 
the  main  statements  made  by  Mr.  Froude,  "  To  do  justice 
to  a  bishop  or  monk,"  adds  Mr.  Freeman,  "  ia  just  what 
Mr.  Froude  can  never  bring  himself  to  do."*  Yet  Mr. 
Freeman  is  said  to  belong  (I  know  not  otlierwise)  to  a 
belief  more  hostile  to  the  olden  worship  of  England  than 
that  professed  by  the  autocratic  object  of  his  criticism. 
But  Mr.  Freeman  will  have  history,  not  rhetoric  or 
imagery.  And  thus  should  history  be  written.  Will  the 
eqnity  of  all  future  hearts  respond  ?  It  is  a  sacred  duty  to 
do  so. 

The  opinions  expressed  by  the  contemporaries  of  the 
impeached  communities  must  have  some  greater  weight 
with  posterity  than  the  allegations  of  Mr.  Froude.  On 
the  30th  of  July,  1530,  a  document  was  drawn  up  by  Parlia- 
ment addressed  to  the  Pope,  011  the  alleged  "  misconduct  of 
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procuring  a  settlement  in  the  married  state — an  accident  to 
which  such  ladies  were  more  liable  than  women  of  a  lower 
station — ^had  really  no  rank  which  she  properly  filled ;  a 
convent,  therefore,  was  a  retreat  both  honourable  and  agree- 
able from  the  inability  and  often  want  which  attended  the 
situation  of  such  ladies/'* 

The  Monastic  Inquisitors  were  ordered  by  Lord  Crumwell 
to  ascertain  with  accuracy  how  far  the  days  of  fasting  and 
abstinence  were  observed  in  the  religious  houses;  if  the 
rules  of  the  respective  orders  were  carried  out,  "rising  at 
two  o'clock  in  some  houses,  and  at  four  in  the  morning  in 
others."  The  conduct  of  the  Inquisitors  at  many  convents 
was  both  indecent  and  unmanly  ;  in  fact,  I  cannot  introduce 
in  these  pages  the  details  of  what  occurred.  The  old  nuns 
wept  bitterly,  but  many  young  ladies  acted  with  spirit  and 
courage;  and  Dr.  London  and  Dean  Layton  received  a 
severe  personal  chastisement  at  Shaftesbury  from  half-a-dozen 
young  nuns,  who  beat  them  soundly  with  their  sandals.f 
There  were  few  of  the  nuns  who  were  not  possessed  of  articles 
of  jewellery — family  memorials,  gold  and  silver  crosses^ 
cases  for  relics,  &c.,  all  of  which  they  were  compelled  to 
give  up  ;  others  secreted  their  little  treasure,  to  use  the  words 
of  the  Report,  in  '^  holes  and  corners,''  for  which  a  diligent 
search  was  made,  and,  upon  their  detection,  the  owners 
were  denounced  as  "  thieves,  stealing  that  which,  in  law, 
belonged  to  the  King's  Highness."  The  domestics  of  many 
convents  were  promised  money  and  clothing  if  they  made 
certain  statements  on  oath ;  the  ''  servants  and  attendants'* 


*  Hume's  Hist,  of  England  (fol.),  p.  220. 
t  Tborndale's  Memoruds  of  English  Abbeys ;  Griffin's  Chronicle^ 
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knew  of  That  the  CommissionerB  required  "  proof."  In 
fact,  the  Cocnmisaionera  were  as  deeply  implicated  in  per- 
jury, slander,  and  robbery,  as  their  sabordinatea.  There  was 
no  lack  of  virtuous  indignation  at  the  "  awful  discoveries ; " 
no  lock  of  ingenious  swearing — "  loose  affidavits,"  as  Lord 
Mansfield  long  afterwards  mildly  termed  such  attestations ; 
no  lack  of  appeals  to  the  "  Virgin  Mother  and  to  the  Court 
of  Heaven."  Lord  Crumwell  required  every  accusation 
against  the  Monastic  houaea  to  be  "  solemnly  sworn  to," 
It  is  needless  to  add  that  no  legal  practitioner  ever  sustained 
a  client's  case  with  a  greater  nicety  of  swearing  as  to  day, 
date,  and  circumatauce  than  did  the  Monastic  Inquisitors 
and  those  individuals  styled  "  their  servants  and  assistants." 
And  again,  to  furnish  the  best  show  of  likelihood,  some  of 
the  reports  were  declared  "unsatisfactory,  and  had  to  be 
amended,"  and,  of  courae,  were  supplemented  with  the 
desired  amount  of  precise  and  critical  perjury.* 

It  must  be  remembered  that  all  the  Inquisitors,  or  Com- 
missioners as  they  were  sometimes  styled,  were  not  of  the 
same  stamp  as  London  and  Layton ;  and  wlieii  favourable 
reports  were  returned  to  Crumwell,  less  ingenuous  Inquisitors 
were  appointed  with  "  fresh  instructions  as  to  what  was 
required."  For  instance,  in  the  case  of  Polysworth  Nun- 
nery in  Warwickshire,  ihe  Comraiasioners  wrote  to  Lord 
Crumwell  in  its  favour.  They  gave  "  a  very  fine  character" 
to  the  abbess  and  nuns  ;  "  that  both  by  ffetitral  fame  f. 
inquiry,  they  found  the  ru/ns  of  the  house  rigidly  observed." 
The  Comraiasioners  in  conclusion  remarked  "that  if  the  con*^ 
vent  was  suppressed  the  village  would  be  ruined,  and   six  ocl 
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■  iGTen  Hcore  of  families  thrown  out  of  an  honest  livelihood 

f  vhich  they  getteth  by  the  convent  in  various  ways,  and  the 

[  yoong  maidens  for  many  milea  round  would  be   friendless 

B  the  nuns  alone  were  their  real  guardians."     This  is  hut 

one  of  the  mnny  proofs  of  what  "slender  facts"  Mr.  Fronde 

has  had  to  uphold  his  accusations  against  the  English  sister- 

I  boods.     The  petitions  from  the  people  of  all  ranks,  in  many 

I  parts  of  the  kingdom,  were  in   favour  of  preserving  their 

good  neighbours  aud  bencfactora  of  the  Monastic  houses. 

But  it  is  most  probable  that  Crumwell  never  permitted  the 

King   to  sec  those  petitions.     Many  convents  of  nuns,  in 

.  their   terror,  sent   sums  of  money  to   Lord  Crumwell   "  to 

I  fcave  pity  on   them ;"  tlie   Grand  Inquisitor  received  their 

laoney,  bnt  was  deaf  to  the  supplications  for  mercy.* 

The  moat  remarkable  man  amongst  the  Monastic  Inqui- 
I'liitors  was  the  Rev.  John  London,  Dean  of  Wallingford,  Lord 
I  Crumwell  was  well  aware  of  his  private  character  being  bad. 
I  London  contracted  a  clandestine  marriage  whilst  under 
I  rows  of  celibacy  as  a  priest.  He  was  unprincipled  in  every 
I  relation  of  life — a  liar,  a  blasphemer,  and  an  adulterer; 
I  convicted  of  several  flagrant  cases  of  perjury;  convicted  of 
I  other  Crimea  too  abominable  to  be  placed  in  print ;  as  great  a 
'  gambler  as  King  Henry  himself ;  a  fervid  upholder  of  the  Six 
Articles;  a  spy  and  persecutor  of  those  Reformers  whom  he 
L  had  once  admonished  to"havenointercouraewith  Rome;"  the 
I  flatterer  of  Auna  Boleyn,  and  the  proximate  traducer  of  her 
I  memory;  theelanderer  of  Catherine  Parr;  the  spy  of  Bishop 
I  Gardyner,  whilst  at  the  same  time  the  agent  of  Dr. 
I  Cranmer.     At  a  later  date,  when  Lord  Crumwell  had  been 
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consigned  to  the  block,  Dr.  Londoa  was  constituted  1 
chief  agent  under  the  Six  Articles,  to  ferret  out  holders  of 
Protestant  opiuioua.  This  office  he  performed  with  cruelty, 
accompanied  by  perjury  and  fraud.  Under  the  Six  Articles 
he  consigned  to  the  flames  at  Windsor  three  Reformers  for 
adhering  to  the  Shibboleth  which  it  had  pleased  the  Monarch 
to  change.  Lingard,  judging  from  the  weight  of  evidence 
against  Dr.  London,  considers  him  to  have  been  "  dishonesty 
and  profligate."  Thomas  Fuller  says  "  Dr.  London  was  so' 
saint;"  that  he  was  convicted  of  perjury,  and  adjudged  to 
ride  with  his  face  to  the  horse's  tail  at  Windsor.*  Another 
Protestant  writer,  who  "  glorifies  "  in  the  results  of  Dr. 
London's  mission,  admits  that  he  was  condemned  to  do 
public  penance  at  Oxford  for  a  crime  which  I  cannot  name 
in  these  pa  gee.  t  London's  conduct  to  the  abbess  of 
Godstow  and  her  sisterhood  ii^as  that  of  an  unmanly 
ruffian.  J  liven  Burnet  finds  fault  with  London's  conduct  in 
carrying  out  the  Six  Articles,  but  does  not  believe  that 
"  he  was  the  bad  man  described  by  historians."  The 
motive  for  this  defence  is  obvious.  Burnet  being  well  aware 
that  Loudon  was  the  chief  of  the  Monastic  Inquisitors,  and 
the  man  who  drew  up  Lord  Crumwell's  ingenious  report  on 
the  alleged  crimes  of  monks  and  nuns,  it  would,  of  course 
weaken  the  efl'ecta  of  t!ie  report  upon  the  minds  of  readers 
if  they  were  informed  that  the  man  who  inspected  the  abbeys 
and  convents,  and  "reported  thereon,"  was  an  "unmitigated 
Har,  a  dicer,  a  drunkard,  and  devoid  of  all  sense  of 
morality;    whilst   at   the    same  time  blaspheming  religiou 


■  FuUft'i  Kuojeaiutical  History,  p.  314. 

t  StTTpfi'i  Memorinii,  vol.  i.  p.  ST7. 

}  Liufsnl'*  UutL  li  Kogknd,  vol.  r.  p,  91 
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\\tj  publicly  discharging   clerical   duties   as  Dean  of  Wal- 

lingford."*     Gilbert   Biirnct   muat  have  seen  ArcLdeacon 

Lowtb's  memoirs  of  this  abomiiiable  creature,  and  Pomeroy's 

character  of  him,  which  was  derived  from  Griffin,  who  was 

I  personally  acquainted  with  London  for  twenty  ycara.    Lowth 

f  was  a  Protestant  clergyman  of  high  character.      Speed,  Old- 

mixon,  and  many  of  the  "  Hot-Gospel "  writers,  are  silent  as 

to  the  infamy  of  Dr.  London  at  the  time  of  Lord  Cnimwell's 

Inquisition ;    but  he  was  "  thoroughly  bad,"  according  to 

them,  when  enforcing  the  Six  Articles.     No  doubt  he  was; 

bat  not  worse  than  be  hatl  been  in  the  days  of  his  monastic 

Tisitations.       Hall,  FoxCj  Stowe,  Herbert,  Pomeroy,  Heylin, 

}  Collier,  Soames,  Jenkyna,  Dugdale,  Lowth,  Strype,  Echard, 

■  Speed,  Wood,  Rapin,  Hume,  Sharon  Turner,  Froude,  Hook, 

Blunt,    and   many    other  writers,  throw  some   light    on  the 

proceedings  and  character  of   London ;    yet,  after  all,  the 

particulars  of  the  Inquisition  and   the  couduct  of  the  chief 

I  actors    are   but   imperfectly   known.     Is    not    the    motive 

I  for    the   suppression,    by    a    certain    class    of  writers,    of 

I  a  description  of  the   character  of  Thomas  Crumwell's  In- 

I  quisitors   sufBeiently   patent?     Tliey   could   not,  with  any 

I  show  of  consistency  even  for  their  too  credulous   readers, 

I  applaud  the   confiscation  and   destruction  of  the  religious 

1^  bouses,  on  account  of  offences,  the  ascription  of  which  rested 

aly  on  the  evidence   of  men   branded   themselves   with 

9  and    hideous  crimes.     Hence  the  reticence  of  so 

f  Kctarian  writers  up  to  very  recent  times.    Of  course  it 

pwonld  not  do  to   damage  the  witness  in  a,  cause  which  was 

I  to   be  commended  and  upheld.     On  this  subject  there   is 


Piera  Dattou'i  Letten  to  Dr.  LondDD, 
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no  authority  in   existence  to  compare  with  the  Rev.  J.  I 
Jllunt.     This  learned   and    eminent    Anglican   divine   haa 
speut  many  years  of  a  valuable  life  in  searching  the  Public 
Records;  his  enperience  is  not  of  History  but  of  Facts,  not  of 
Opinions  but  of  Documcuts.       Here  ia  a  summary  of  thai_ 
conscientious  eye-witiiess  of  the  proofs  as  to  tbe  character  oCfl 
the  three  principal  Inquisitors — Loudon,  Leigh,  aud  Laj^toal 
— "That  they  were,"  he  observes,  "profligate  and  peTJiired.''m 
And  he  adds,  "  The  more  these  acauations  are  brought  i 
//ir  daylight  and  confronted  with  the  accused,  the  leM  In 
worthy  their  accusations  appear."*     Further  on  the  case  wifl  ■ 
be  made  conclusive  when  we  come  to  consider  the  "forgedl 
confessions"  aud  other  performances  of  these  Inquisitors  and  1 
their  subordinates — meu  who  were  in  every  way  worthy  of  ■ 
their  superiors. 

Tbouas  Corden,  a  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber  to  King  i 
Henry,  MaistCT  Sadler,  and  Sir  Piers  Button,  were  also  in-  a 
vested  by  Crumwell  with  the  power  of  visiting  the  Monastiea 
hoosGSj  and  making  reports  thereon  to  Dr.  London  0 
Layton.     Corden  received  some  manors,  besides  large  pre- 
sents, for  the  services  he  rendered  to  the  King,      He  was  in 
every  way  adapted   to  be   the  subordinate  of  Dr.  Loudon. 
Ralph  Sadler  was  n  young  gentleman  of  varied  ability.     He 
is  described   as   cunning,  crafty,  far-seeing,  needy,   sordid, 
and  deceitful.     His  "  religious   principles"  were  shaped  to 
meet  the  circumstances  of  the  times.     He  was  "  a  moveable 
Catholic,"    fashioned   according   to  the    Kiug's  views,  and 
would  consign  a  Protestant  to  the  flames  with  as  little  com- 
punction as  he  might  scud  a  beggar  to  the  stocks,  or  hang  -1 


*  J.  U.  Uluui's  KtilgiiiiatioD,  vol  i. 
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A  Papist  for  denying  the  Kiug's  Supremacy.  He  was  en- 
gaged OQ  au  embassy  to  ScDtlaad,  in  whicii  he  acquitted 
himself  to  the  satisfaction  of  liis  Sovi  reign.*  He  fought  at 
the  battle  of  Mussclburgh,t  where  he  showed  as  much 
abUity  for  military  affairs  as  in  diplomacy,  aud  oa  his 
return  to  England  was  created  a  kuight  banneret.  Lord 
Crumwell  considered  him  to  be  a  "  very  useful  man ;" 
Archbishop  Craumer  believed  him  to  be  "  too  clever  for  his 
time;"  and  again  he  thought  '^' he  would  make  a  stern 
gaoler  or  a  crafty  spy."  Cranmer  deemed  it  his  policy  to 
keep  such  men  attached  to  his  interests  ;  biit,  nevertheless, 
the  Archbishop  did  not  like  him.  In  Edward's  reigii 
Sadler  openly  joined  the  Ucfurmers,  when  his  fortune  again 
ascended.  Upon  the  accession  of  Mary  he  resumed  the 
"  religion"  of  the  Pcmbrokes  and  Pagets ;  and  when  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  commenced,  to  use  the  words  of  Bishop 
Jewell,  he  "  finally  shook  off  the  dust  of  Popery  from  his 
soul."  Unhappily,  these  "  many  conversions"  do  not  seem 
to  have  improved  the  good  qualities  of  this  moral  Proteus. 
Some  yearn  later  he  became  an  important  public  man  ;  but 
it  was  as  the  gaoler  of  the  Queen  of  Scots  Sir  Kalph  Sadler 
displayed  the  worst  characteristics  of  his  nature.  A  con- 
temporary has  written :  "  It  would  be  difficult  to  eay 
whether  Sadler  or  Wabingham  was  the   most  cruel  perse- 


■  In  tlio  State  Papeni  of  1546-6,  ami  in  vol  iy.  of  Fra«r  Tjllar'i  "  Hiatory 
of  SoOCluad,"  ii  U  be  atwa  tbe  part  tuken  ti;  MaisUir  Sadler  in  ueKodatiug  wiib 
LoolCiuiiiliBtor  tbemurdorof  Cftrdinal  Btatou.  In  iLb  ehupler  upon  ■' Masks 
it«ai<iviiil, "  I  (hall  liKTe  occuion  to  refer  at  aoiiie  Icagtb  to  this  iufuiuuua 
Innawitinii,  id  wliiuh  King  Ustiry  aod  hia  CouDoU  were  implimted. 

t  Mkiatsr  WiltUm  Cecil.  tb»n  &  very  joarif;  ihbd,  vta  at  tlila  engHgenient, 
kod  niUTowlj  eacftped  a  cumoQ  ball.  Wliut  a  [lart  be  was  destinud  to  play  at 
k  •nbwquiot  period  I 
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cator  of  unfortunate  Mary  Stuart."   In  one  of  Sadler's  lettert^ 
to  Walsingham,  he  insinuates  the  adviaability  of  her  murder, 
and  observes,  "  I  sec  no  cud  to  tbis  matter  unless  by  the 
death  of  tlits  woman  I  am  sent   to  guard."     lu  another 
eom  muni  cation  be  tells  Burleigh,  "  If  she  moves  a  atep  out  _ 
of  my  sight  she  shall  not  outlive  it  long."*     In  early  lift  \ 
Sadler   received    mauy   favours    fi-om    Mary's   mother,  for 
which  he  expressed  his  thankfulness  in  a  letter  still  extant. 
Seeing  the  danger  surrounding  the  office  of  gaoler  of  the 
captive  Queen  he   resigned   his   truat.     He   amassed  large 
wealth,  and  was  esteemed  by  the  rising  Puritans  of  his  time 
as    a  "  God-fearing   man."f      Walsingham    professed  much 
friendship  for   him  ;   both  were,  however,  equally  ready  to  J 
betray  each  other,  if  it  suited  tlieir  interest.      Such  was  the  ' 
after-life  career  of  one  of  the  most  respectable  of  Crumwell's 
Inquisitors. 

Sir  PiEKs  DoTTON  was  another  of  the  men  who  illustrated 
Crumwell's  commission.  He  received  presents,  and  made 
promises  of  "  using  his  influence  to  conciliate  the  King," 
but  he  possessed  no  power  with  either  the  Minister  or  the 
Monarch.  Burnet  admits  these  charges  to  be  true,  and 
censures  Dutton.  The  conduct  of  his  "  servants  and  assis- 
tants" was  worthy  of  their  master.  He  confined  his  own 
duties  principally  to  the  manly  task  of  suborning  tbe 
female  domestics  of  convents.  He  subsequently  eon- 
descended  to  give  a  general  apology  for  his  conduct. 
"  Time  disclosed,"  he  once  said,  "  the  real  character  of  nuns 
and  friars,  and  it  would  have  been  a  sin  to  bold  faith  with 


•  Uin  StricklftQii't  Queeni  of  Engluiil,  rol.  ir. 
i-  Bii  Wnltar  Soatt's  Llie  Mad  Correipondetioe  of  Sir  Balpb  Stdlsr. 
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Bucli  tad  people."  Yet  on  Lis  deatli-bed  he  mformed  Henry 
Griffin  and  Dr.  Woolcey,  that  "many  of  the  reports  he  had 
made  to  Lord  Crumwell  were  false,  and  thai  fie  fell  great 
remorse  for  the  character  he  had  given  some  nunneries,  for 
which  he  had  no  foundation  ;  that  he  had  taken  presents  from 
the  nuns,  and  acted  with  treachery  in  return.  He  hoped 
God  would  forgive  him  for  these  crimes,  as  nvll  as  many 
others."*  Dean  Hoot  allodcs  to  three  of  the  Inquisitors' 
"  attendants  and  aervants,"  who  in  old  age  made  confessions 
as  to  the  false  charges  they  had  preferred  against  many 
nuns.  Tliere  were  other  men  engaged  in  Criimwell's 
visitation  who  acted  in  an  honest  and  honourable  spirit, 
hut  their  returns  were  suppressed,  and  themselves  quickly 
superseded. 

RiCB,  one  of  the  Inquiaitorsj  thus  writes  a  confidential 
note  to  Lord  Crumwell  concerning  a  brother  Commissioner, 
the  Rev.  Henry  Leigh  :— 

"  In  his  movomenta  he  is  too  insolent  and /jompafi'^ite,  he  handleth 
the  fathers  where  be  cometh  very  roughly,  and  many  times  for 
small  causes,  as  the  Abbots  of  Bniton  and  Stavely,  for  not  meeliag 

him  at  the  gate,  when  they  had  no  warning  of  bis  coming 

The  raan  is  young  and  of  intolerable  insolence.  In  bis  visitation 
he  refuseth  many  times  *  bis  reward'  (biibe),  though  it  be  competent, 
or  thiit  they  offer  him  so  little,  and  niaketh  them  send  after  bini 
such  rewards  as  may  please  bim.  Surely  religions  men  were  never 
so  afraid  of  Dr.  Allen  as  they  be  of  him,  be  usetb  such  rough 
foBbiou  with  them.  He  hath  twelve  men  waiting  on  bim  in  livery, 
besides  hia  own  brother,  who  mnat  be  rewarded  specially,  and  then 
his  other  HerTautB."t 

The    Inquisitors    sent     many    despatches    to   Crnmwell 


*  Griffia'i  Cliranicle  ;  TfaorndBie'i  Mcmariftls  ;  Wootcej'a  Lelt«n. 
t  Lord  CruiDwell'B  Sute  Fapcra. 
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expOHiug  the  actions  of  each  other,  but  the  Grand  Inqnisitox 
urged  them  to  act  more  iu  harmouy,  aod  to  carry  out  the 
instructiouB  he  had  given  tliem.  The  Inquisitors  were  not 
aware  at  tliis  time  that  Lord  Cmmwell  had  spies  iu  "  con- 
stant watch  upon  them."  Cmmwell  naturally  looked  upon  the 
Inquisitors  as  thieves  :  he  had  been  a  rogue  in  early  life 
himaelf,  and  coold  not  believe  iu  honesty  unless  to  avoid  th« 
meshes  of  the  law. 

Dr.  Leioh,  the  Inquisitor  above  alluded  to,  was  a  most 
false  and  unmanly  slanderer  of  the  nuns.  He  extorted 
money  and  jewels  from  several  convents ;  he  threatened 
the  nuns  with  imprisonment  and  the  rack;  yet  he  had 
nu  grounds  for  making  any  tenable  charges  against  tfa« 
unfortunate  ladies.  His  language  to  the  young  nuns  is 
represented  as  vile. 

Layton,  the  Inquisitor,  enjoyed  to  a  large  degree 
Lord  CrumwcU's  confidence.  Authony  Wood  —  a  Pro- 
testant authority— states  that  he  did  "  much  to  please  the 
King,  and  that  he  pandered  lo  his  gross  immorality."  Hii 
letters  to  Cmmwell  on  the  Monastic  Commiaaiou  are  highly 
indecent,  and  liave  been  evidently  penned  by  one  whose 
mind  was  familiar  with  immorality  in  its  most  disgusting 
forms.*  In  one  of  bis  despatches  to  Lord  Crumwell  Deau 
Layton  says  :    "  I  will   tell   you   something  to  make  you 

laugh I  feel  most  grateful  to  you  for  the  patronage 

and  benefits  I  have  derived  from  you."  ....  He  tells 
CrumwcU  "  how  he  regularly  prays  for  Ai/n."f      "  I  should 


I 


•  Bav.  J.  H.  BluDt'a  Rsformiilion  of  the  CLuroli  of  Englwid,  vol.  I 
+  Herenl  of  Layton's   kboniiiuitile  letten  luv  unoagHt  Lhe  crowi)   i>f 
niuoicaCioEii  u>  Lord  Cromwell  BlUI  eiUnt, 
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be  nothing,"  he  says,  "  bnt  a  basket-bearer  were  it  not  for 
your  goodneas.  God  reward  you."*  From  hia  obscurity, 
in  a  brief  period,  Lord  Cruniwell's  interest  raised  Layton 
to  some  high  and  lucrative  positions  in  the  Cliurch  I  He 
was  Dean  of  Chester-le-street,  Archdeacon  of  Euckiugham, 
and  Dean  of  York.  He  trafficked  with  Crumwell  for 
Church  livings — "  regular  money  jobs,"  as  Tborndale  styles 
them.  Whilst  Deau  of  York  he  actually  pledged  the  Church 
plate  to  an  Italian  Jew,  so  that  the  Chapter  bad  to  redeem 
it  after  hia  dcuth,  which  occurred  in  1543.  Herbert 
Huddlestone,  of  Cambridge,  who  koew  Layton  well,  de- 
scribes him  as  "a  hypocrite  in  religion,  and  a  knave  in 
worldly  dealings."  A  similar  character  has  been  given  to 
aeveral  others  eounected  with  the  Monastic  Commissiou. 
Sir  William  Paget  describes  Layton's  death-bed  "  as  one  of 
despair  and  horror ;"  "  he  frequently  expressed  his  fear  of 
meeting  dcath."t  Father  Alcock,  an  Oxford  scholar,  at- 
tended Layton  a  few  hours  before  his  death,  which  took  place 
at  Brussels,  Deau  Hook  is  of  opiuion  that  the  "  Pilgrims 
of  Grace"  have  to  some  extent  borne  out  their  charges  of 
"  bribery,  extortion,  and  some  abominable  actions  against 
liaytoQ  and  his  colleague  Leigh."t  Oldmixou  contends  that 
the  "  Inquisitors  selected  were  all  zealous  Papists."  This 
is  merely  repeating  the  statements  of  Burnet  and  Speed. 
If  those  men  were  "  zealous  Papists,"  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  they  would  never  have  been  named  as  members  of  the 
Commission.  It  has  been  repeatedly  alleged  that  the  In- 
quisitors were  all  "  persons  of  high  character,"  hut  honest 


•  fisv.  J.  B.  BluDt's  RefonoatioD,  vol.  i. 

t  Sir  WilliiuD  I'kget  lo  Uia  UuLa  of  Suffolk. 

X  Axohljiibopa  of  CkoMrbury,  toL  viL 
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researcli  has  proved  the  contrary  to  be  the  fact.  Soi 
Catholic  writers,  whether  from  mistaken  sentiment, 
very  erroneous  sense  of  charity,  have  concealed  the  erroM 
and  Crimea  of  persons  of  their  own  creed,  especially  clerici. 
Such  a  policy  has  often  proved  moat  detrimental  to  the 
reputation  of  Catholics  in  the  eyes  of  their  Protestant 
countrymen.  Neither  the  priest  nor  the  layman  should  b« 
permitted  to  escape  censure  for  becoming  a  traitor  to  the 
creed  of  his  fathers,  or  playing  a  game  of  deception  u 
many  did  in  the  reign  of  Henry.  I  emphatically  deelarS 
as  my  belief  that  the  ultimate  triumph  of  Truth  can  no 
more  be  hidden  from  posterity  than  the  light  nf  the  sai*. 
Nevertheless,  it  seems  almost  an  established  maxim  with 
some  Protestant  writers  on  the  Reformation  epoch  to  conceal 
or  misrepresent  the  evil  qualities  of  their  heroes  and  heroines, 
and  to  blacken  the  reputation  of  those  belonging  to  the 
forsaken  creed.  Catholics  find  fault  with  Dr,  Lingard 
for  stating  the  wicked  part  played  at  times  by  clergymen  of 
their  own  creed.  If  that  learned  divine  took  any  other 
course,  he  would  be  unworthy  of  the  high  character  assigned 
to  him  as  a  historian.*  An  iufiucutial  section  of  Protestants 
— especially  of  the  Nonconformist  class — express  strong 
doubts  of  the  orthodoxy,  or  religious  sympathy,  of  writers  like 
Brewer,  Hamilton,  Ecrgeuroth,  Stephenson,  Hook,  Blunt, 
Maitland,  and  Hugo,  for  setting  down  the  results  of  their 
recent  researches,  exclaiming,  "  They  relate  many  things 
they  thould  not,  and  place  the  Reformert  in  the  worst  light." 


I 


*  Mr.  Fronds  >nd  D«u>  Hook  b»Tg  etch  apaken  Id  Urmn  of  eulogy  of  tb 
boDoonble  ■Qd  truthful  uiuitKir  in  nhi«li  l)r.  Liagard  apiiraitchei  ever;  nb- 
JMit  OQ  vhich  h>  bki  writtoD. 
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It  must  be  rememberedj  Lowever,  that  the  facts  given  by 
these  gentle  me  a  have  been  but  recently  discoTerecl  amougst 
the  State  Papers,  and  it  is  fortunate' for  the  cauae  of  truth 
that  men  of  such  honour  and  probity  should  have  been 
pioneers  amongst  the  latest  hiatorieal  discoverers,  I  cannot 
do  better  on  this  subject  than  quote  the  opinion  of  Deau 
Maitland  on  the  bearing  and  faults  of  Catholic  and  Pro- 
testant writers  concerning  the  Reformation : — 

"  It  is  true  enough,"  aays  Dr.  Muitland,  "that  each  party  abused 
the  other,  aad  that  many  kecD,  severe,  fiilse,  aail  malicious  tbings 
were  pat  forth  by  the  Romun  Catholic  party  ;  but  for  Beoaeloss 
cavilling,  Bcurrilous  railing  and  ribaldry  for  the  most  offensive 
personalities,  for  the  reckless  impulatiou  of  the  worst  motivea  and 
most  odious  vices — In  short,  for  alt  that  was  calculated  to  render 
an  opponent  baleful  in  tbe  eyes  of  tbose  wbo  were  no  judges  of  the 
matter  in  disjiute,  some  of  the  PuritHu  party  went  far  beyond  thtir 
adversaries.  I  do  not  want  to  defend  the  Romish  wrltcTS,  and  1 
hope  I  have  no  partiality  for  them,  or  for  tbe  errors,  bereaieB,  and 
■uperatitions  which  tbey  are  concerned  to  maintain;  but  it  really 
appears  to  be  only  simple  truth  to  say  that,  whether  from  good  or 
bod  motives,  tLey  did  iu  fact  abstain  from  tiiat  fierce,  truculent, 
and  abusive  language,  that  loathsome  ribaldry,  which  characterised 
the  style  of  too  many  of  tbe  Puritan  writers." 

I  have  now  to  notice  another  important  phase  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  Monastic  Commisaionera.  A  number  of 
the  monks,  friara,  and  abbots  were  compelled  to  sign 
documents  which  they  had  never  read,  and  those  papers 
were  called  "  confessions  of  immorality  and  drunkenness,  a 
disregard  to  all  religion,  and  that,  as  they  were  so  unworthy, 
they  wished  to  surrender  all  they  possessed  to  tbe  King," 
"Those  documents,"  says  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Blunt,  "  looked 
like  malicious  forgeries  got  up  by  such  profligate  and 
uiiBcmpuIoua  men   as   London,   Layton,  and  Leigh."     In 
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St.   Andrew's  Prioiy,   Nortliampton,  one  of  tbe  prepar 
declarations  of  crime  was  presented  by  the  Inquisitors  ( 
the   monks  to  sign,   and  it  received  the  signature  of  the  I 
prior  and  eleven  of  the  brotherhood.     In  this  instance,  i 
in  many  others,  they  were  assured  that  "  it  was  all  a  matter  1 
of  form ;"  "  everything   would  be  set  right  again."     The  J 
monks  made  their  o&brings   to   the  Inquisitors,  and  that  J 
day's   proceedings   closed.     One  of  the   monks   was  blind, 
and  another  bedridden  from  extreme  old  age.     The  docu-  | 
ment  to   which   the   unfortunate   men  signed  their  names  1 
waa  a  history  of  horrible   crimes  of  which   it  stated  they  I 
there  and  then  confessed  themselves  to  have  been  guilty.     It  I 
ia   now  ascertained  that  this  forged  confession  was  in   the  j 
handwriting   of   Dean    Layton.       Sir    William    Dugdale'a 
researches  enabled  him  to  positively  affirm  that  the  signatures 
of  some  who   were   remarkable  for  the  purity  and  holiness 
of  their   lives   were  placed  in  a  prominent  position  as  the 
confessors   of    abominable    crimes.       "The    real  (act   is,"  1 
observes  the  Rev.  J.  H,  Blunt,  "  that  these  '  cut-and-dry'  ^ 
forms  were  put  before  the  old  monks,  who,  without  knowing 
what  they   contained,   signed  them.     It  is  quite  probable 
that  some   in   their  despair  grew  indifferent  to  everything, 
aa   old  people   will,  and  when  they  were  told  to  sign  their 
names   to  a  document  did  so."     Thomdale  states  that  the 
old  nnns  were  dreadfully  affrighted  at  tlic  approach  of  Dr. 
Leigh.    "  He  roared  at  them,  and  used  shocking  names  to  old 
women,  who  were  all  undoubted  ladies,  women  of  learning 
and  ancient  family."*     A  large  number  of  the  documents 
known  aa  "voluntary  surrenders"  were  forgeries. 


*  Thani(l«l«'s  Moinori 


>i  of  Knglinh  AbbcjB. 
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Dr.  Layton's  treatment  of  the  fine  old  Norman  Abbey  of 
Battle,  in  Sussex,  adds,  if  possible,  to  hia  crimes. 

There  are  atill  extant  the  letters  of  Catherine  Bulkcley, 
the  abbess  of  Godatow,  to  Crurawcll,  complaining  bitterly  of 
the  conduct  of  Dr.  London  to  heraelf  and  the  sisterhood. 

The  returns  made  to.Crumwell  of  the  manner  in  which 
churches,  abbeys,  and  libraries  were  demolished  is  more 
like  the  relation  of  some  Oriental  barbarism  than  that  of 
educated  Englishmen,  far  less  of  eccleaiaatics.  Dr.  London 
has  left  on  record  many  accounts  of  his  visitations,  which 
cover  his  uame  with  well-dcscrved  infamy.  "  At  Reading," 
he  says,  "  I  did  only  deface  the  church,  all  the  windows 
being  full  of  friars,  and  left  the  roof  and  walls  whole  for 
the  King's  use.  In  Aylesbury  I  only  sold  the  glass 
windows  and  their  ornaments.  ...  I  left  the  house  whole, 
and  only  defaced  the  church.  At  Warwick  I  defaced  the 
church  windows,  the  cells,  and  the  dormitory,  as  I  did  in 
every  place,  save  Bedford,  where  there  were  few  buyers."* 

I  call  the  reader's  special  attention  to  the  Vandal-like  ex- 
pression, "where  there  were ftw  buyers."  Few  buyers  for 
the  defaced  glories  of  the  ornaments  of  God's  Temple  ! 

An  order  was  issued  by  Lord  Crumwell  respecting  the 
visitation  of  parish  and  cathedral  churches  to  the  effect  that 
"  tin"  should  be  substituted  for  gold  and  silver  chalices. t 
The  confiscation  of  chalices  was  therefore  somewhat 
enormous,  the  average  being  from  sk  to  ten  at  each  church. 
Some  churches  had  gold  chalices  of  great  value,  which  had 
beeu  presented  by  parishioners  and  clerics  at  various  times. 


•  MSS,  in  the  R«1L«  Houte. 
t  8upp.  ofMonu.,  CuDdoa  Sueiety  P>|i«rB;  Ellia'a  Original  LetUn. 
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The  inatructioiis  given  by  Crumwell  were  quite  in  agree- 
ment with  some  of  hia  memoranda,  stiU  extant.  "  Item,, 
to  remember  all  the  jewels  of  all  the  monasteries  in 
England,  and  specially  for  the  cross  at  St.  Paul's,  of,, 
emeralds.  Itcmj  to  remember  my  Lord  of  Canterbury 
best  mitre  to  be  demanded  in  lieu  of  the  King's  legacy." 

One  of  the  Inquisitors,  writing  to  Crumwell,  suys,  "  I  have 
taken  from  three  houses   800  ounces  of  plate.     We   haTa^ 
taken  in  the  monastery  of    St,  Edward's  5000  marks 
gold  aud  silver ;  also  a  rich  cross,  with  emeralds,  aud  divers 

stones  of  great  value The  valuables  of  the  church  of 

Leicester  were  very  large.  The  plate  weighed  190  lbs."  In 
the  account  given  by  the  King's  jewel-keeper  the  quantitjr 
of  plate  thus  set  down  is  li^SSl  ounces  of  gold;  207,635, 
of  silver  gilt,  aud  67,000  ounces  of  silver,  or  about 
nine  tons  of  gold]  aud  silver  gilt.*  These  returns  fall 
far  short  of  the  real  estimate  of  the  gold  and  silver  seized, 
for  Crumwell  and  the  Inquisitors  made  ample  selections 
for  themselves  before  rendering  an  account  to  the  King's 
treasury. 

Burnet  states  that  some  "base  arts  were  used  to  fill 
up  the  Blaek  Book  with  the  crimes  of  religious  per8ons."t 
Hume  affirms  that,  "judgiug  from  the  motives  for  the  Com- 
mission, very  httlc  reliance  cau  be  placed  on  the  Report." 
Lord  Herbert,  in  his  "  Life  of  Henry  VIII.,"  recorda 
a  scGue  between  Sir  Thomas  Seymour  and  King  Henry, 
which   throws  additional  light  on  the   uses  to  which  the 


I 


*  Bes  Ellu'i  OrigiDtl  Rojal  Letten,  toL  iL  ;  Sapp.  of  Modm.,  Qundsa 
Soeiet? ;  BluDt'a  Eogliib  Refarmation. 

t  I  refer  the  reader  to  >  vorj  ramarluble  kdmiMioii  in  Burnet  (tuI,  i.  p.  223) 
ai  to  public  opiaiuH  iu  ralatioD  to  the  mousstio  oonliitcatiun. 
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Church  and  Monastic  property  were  perverted.  Sir 
Thomas  Seymour  was  a  gentleman  of  the  Kinged  Privy 
Chamber,  and  like  his  brother,  Lord  Hertford,  received  a 
portion  of  the  Monastic  property;  but  his  selfish  spirit 
oraved  for  more.  He  accordingly  made  a  statement  to  his 
Royal  master  to  the  effect  "  that  Archbishop  Cranmer  was 
amassing  wealth  for  his  family ;  that  the  revenues  of  the  See 
were  more  extensive  than  his  Highness  imagined ;  and,  as 
the  King  wanted  money,  he  might  conjecture  where  and 
how  it  might  be  procured  at  Croydon.''  The  King,  who  was 
always  very  sharp  in  devising  schemes  for  raising  money, 
had  already  sent  two  of  his  spies  to  examine  into  the 
condition  of  Archbishop  Cranmer's  financial  affairs;  and 
discovering  that  Sir  Thomas  Seymour's  allegations  were 
false,  immediately  charged  him  with  the  "  fabrication  of  a 
malicious  lie ;"  "  that  he  was  actuated  by  unworthy  motives 
and  wished  to  gain  another  grant  of  Church  lands." 
Seymour  prostrated  himself  before  the  Monarch,  confessing 
the  falsehood  of  his  charges,  and  imploring  forgiveness. 
"  Ah,  sir/'  said  the  King,  "  I  now  perceive  which  way  the 
wind  bloweth.  There  are  a  sort  of  you  whom  /  have 
liberally  given  of  suppressed  monasteries,  which,  as  you  have 
lightly  gotten,  so  you  have  unthriftily  spent,  some  at  dice, 
others  in  gay  apparel,  and  others  again  in  a  worse  way  I 
fear,*  and  now,  when  all  is  gone,  you  would  fain  have  me 
make  another  gratuity  of  the  Bishop's  lands  to  satisfy  your 
greedy  appetites." 

The  Abbot  of  Vale  Royal  proved  that  the  "  surrenders" 


*  Henry  here  eTidently  alludes  to  Lord  Clinton  and  Sir  Francis  Bryan,  who 
were  plentifully  helped  frora  the  confiscated  landi. 
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made  in  his  name^  and  that  of  his  fourteen  monks^  was  a 
forgery.  Nevertheless,  they  were  turned  adrift  upon  the 
world.  Several  of  this  community  perished  from  cold  and 
hunger.  Thorndale  found  a  learned  monk  of  the  Northamp- 
ton Priory  dead  in  a  field.  He  died  of  hunger.  Father 
Wilfred  Lacon,  an  eminent  Hebrew  scholar,  died  of  starva- 
tion. 

The  correspondence  with  Crumwell  of  Rice,  the  Inquisitor, 
is  suflBciently  contradictory,  especially  respecting  his  visit  to 
the  Abbot  of  Walden,  whom  he  represents  as  "  a  man  of 
good  learning  and  right  sincere  judgment  /'  but  the  Abbot 
has  an  "  awful  secret"  which  his  burdened  conscience  dis- 
closes to  the  man  who  is  most  likely  to  make  it  public. 
The  Abbot  has  a  wife  and  children ;  he  ^'  could  not  do 
without  a  young  spouse  -"  the  '^  laws  of  man  refuse  this 
happiness  to  him,  but  it  was  lawful  by  the  ordinances  of 
heaven  to  do  so/\  ..."  He  threw  himself  upon  the  mercy 
of  the  Inquisitor.  ....  His  case  is  laid  before  Lord  Crum- 
well, who  felt  a  sympathy  for  his  condition  ;  tells  him  to  use 
caution  and  avoid  scandal  as  much  as  possible.'^*  The  reader 
must  bear  in  mind  that,  according  to  the  Commission  issued, 
and  the  "questions  to  be  put,^'  a  violation  of  celibacy 
was  one  of  the  most  fatal  crimes  to  be  attributed  to  "  either 
monk,  friar,  or  nun."  This  opinion  was  proclaimed  by 
Crumwell  himself  in  the  King's  name  and  in  his  master's 
presence.  How,  then,  could  he  have  secretly  approved  of 
the  marriage  of  the  Abbot  ?  Besides,  the  ingenuous  Vicar- 
General  waa  always  apprehensive  of  the  monks  and  friars 
"  playing  some  game  with  him  in  order  to  entrap  himself 
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and  his  Commissioners."*  Crumwell  suspected  everybody. 
Self-conscious^  he  had  no  faith  in  the  honesty  of  any  man ; 
and  believed  one  of  his  old  companions  amongst  the  Italian 
brigands  to  have  as  much  integrity  as  either  prelate  or 
prince — a  doctrine  he  acted  on  or  forebore  just  as  it  suited. 
Crumwell  never  made  this  alleged  case  known  to  the  King. 
And^  again^  how  did  the  Abbot  conceal  his  "  wife  and  chil- 
dren*' from  the  knowledge  of  the  monks^  who  were  austere 
and  rigid  disciplinarians^  and  the  hundreds  of  gossiping 
people  who  came  daily  to  the  monastery  for  milk^  breads 
and  meat ;  also  the  old  servants^  the  labourers^  the  '^  poor 
gentlemen  and  pilgrims,"  who  were  constantly  "  coming  and 
going  ? ''  On  the  very  face  of  the  statement  falsehood  is 
quite  patent.t 

The  admission  that  there  were  '^  some  good  monks  in  the 
priory"  is  less  worth  notice  than  the  malicious  accusation — ^in 
fact,  it  enhances  the  infamy  of  the  informer,  for  it  was  merely 
made  for  the  purpose  of  giving  an  appearance  of  impartiality 
and  fair  play  to  a  predetermined  falsehood. 


*  Thorndale^s  Memorials. 

t  Id  Tol.i.  pp.  187  to  190  of  Rtepben's  Monastic  Houses,  the  reader  will  find 
the  rules  of  the  Benedictine  Order,  on  which  the  government  of  all  other 
bouses  in  England  was  based.  And,  from  the  minute  record  of  the  mode  in 
which  these  rules  were  carried  out,  every  incident  set  down  in  the  "  Everyday- 
Book**  of  the  existence  of  these  monks,  who  were  subordinate  to  the  strictest 
code  of  discipline,  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  the  crimes  attributed  to  any 
bouse  of  this — in  fact  of  any— order  could  have  been  in  any  shape  true.  Some 
historians  of  the  Puritan  class  are  persistent  in  stating  that,  in  the  days  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  "ignorance  and  immorality  were  the  oaly  results  of  Popish 
teaching."  Alcuin  was  by  no  means  of  that  opinion  ;  and  Sharon  Turner, 
writing  so  many  centuries  later,  and  one  of  the  most  learned  Protestant  his- 
torians that  England  has  produced,  triumphantly  confirms  the  evidence  of  the 
illuatriouf  FaUner  and  learned  scholar. 

T    ^ 

1    ^ 
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After  alluding  to  the  Monastic  Inquisitors,  and  the  over- 
whelming evidence  contradicting  their  reports.  Dean  Hook 
proceeds  to  combat  the  '^  historical"  statements  put  forward, 
and  the  inferences  drawn  from  the  same  by  other  writers. 
''  Amongst  the  falsehoods  freely  circulated  were  those  which 
related  to  the  existence  of  underground  passages  leading 
from  priories  to  nunneries,  for  the  '  clandestine  convenience 
of  those  who  hated  the  light  because  their  deeds  were  evil.' 
But  this  application  of  the  sewers,  which  are  found  upon 
examination  to  have  gone  no  further  than  the  exigencies  of 
drainage  required,  is  now  known  to  have  originated  in  men 
who,  whatever  may  have  been  their  zeal  against  Popery, 
had  forgotten  that  among  deadly  sins  falsehood  is  one,  and 
that  among  Christian  virtues  the  charity  which  thinketh  no 
evil  is  the  first"*  The  learned  Dean,  in  another  touching 
passage,  describes  the  "  disbanded  nuns'^  seeking  a  shelter 
from  kindred  and  friends  when  driven  from  their  legitimate 
homes.  "  It  was  with  sad  and  sorrowing  hearts  that  the 
pious  of  either  sex  heard  of  the  demolition  of  the  holy  and 
beautiful  house  where  their  fathers  had  worshipped ;  and 
mothers  were  seen  weeping  as  they  received  back  their  un- 
married daughters  from  nunneries  which  had  been  to  them 
a  happy  home.  It  was  with  feelings  of  indignant  sympathy 
that  the  people  of  a  district  saw  turned  adrift  upon  the 
world   the  holy  women  who   had  been  to  them  Sisters  of 

Mercy.^t 

Dean   Hook's  opinion  as  to  the  moral  character  of  the 

clergy — ^secular  and  regular — at  the  period  of  the  Inquisition 


*  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  vol.  vi.  f  Ibid.,  voL  vi. 
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is  moat  important,  as  agreeing  with,  and  confirming  the 
evidence  of  Maitland,  Brewer,  Blunt,  and  Hugo.  The 
Dean  remarks  that  the  clergy  were  not  attacked  on  the 
ground  of  immorality.  "  That  there  were,^^  he  says,  '•'  cases 
where  gross  immorality  could  be  produced,  where  reference 
was  made  to  the  life  and  conduct  of  ten  or  twelve  thousand 
men,  is  not  to  be  doubted ;  but  these  must  be  regarded  as 
exceptional  cases.  At  all  events,  as  a  body  they  were  not 
arraigned.*^  ....  And  again,  ^'  It  is  not  probable  that 
men  whose  very  existence  as  a  community  depended  upon 
their  upholding  the  laws  they  had  vowed  and  sworn  to 
enforce,  would  be  pre-eminent  in  vice,  as  Puritan  writers 
affirm/' 

Within  the  last  twelve  years  documents  have  been  dis- 
covered amongst  Crum well's  private  papers  (yet  uncalendered) 
which  throw  a  fresh  light  upon  the  iniquitous  proceedings 
of  the  Monastic  Inquisitors.  Dean  Hook's  long  and  laborious 
research  enables  him  to  describe  the  Grand  Inquisitor's 
conduct  to  the  nuns  as  "  diabolical." 

Mr.  Froude,  who  admits  that  his  hero,  Henry  Tudor, 
confiscated  the  property  of  one  hundred  and  ten  hospitals, 
alleges  "  that  the  monasteries  and  convents  in  the  days  of 
their  prosperity  did  little  for  the  indigent ;"  "  they  had  few 
hospitals  ;  no  relief  for  the  sick  or  decrepit.  This  state  of 
things  was  particularly  felt  in  London,^' 

St.  James's  Park  originally  belonged  to  the  Hospital  of  St. 
James,  but  was  seized  upon  by  Henry  VIII.  and  "  enclosed." 
Carlo  Logario  speaks  of  St.  James's  Hospital  in  terms  of 
commendation.  The  plunder  of  the  hospitals  was  the  most 
heartless  of  all  Henry's  robberies ;  yet  an  English  historian 
of  the  nineteenth  century  has  the  courage  to  defend  his 
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actions.     Let  the  reader  refer  to  the  foregoing  pages  for 
the  consistency  of  extant  history. 

Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  who  was  a  contemporary  of  the  men 
and  women  here  misrepresented  by  Mr.  Fronde,  has  drawn 
a  striking  picture  of  their  labours  during  the  plague  and 
the  sweating  sickness.  He  states  that  every  convent  and 
monastery  in  London  contained  an  infirmary  or  hospital, 
with  a  certain  number  of  beds  for  men,  women,  and  children ; 
the  nuns  taking  charge  of  the  women  and  little  children. 
At  the  approach  of  the  sweating  sickness  the  King  and  his 
Court  fled  from  London — in  fact,  every  one  possessed  of  any 
means  retired  into  the  country  \  all  business  was  suspended ; 
but  the  church  doors  were  thrown  open  day  and  night  for 
prayer ;  '^  the  fallen  and  the  wicked  went  to  the  confessional. 
The  lamentations  of  widows  and  orphans  were  to  be  heard  at 
every  comer.  The  monks  and  nuns  were  fearless  and  busy  in 
attending  the  sufferers,  whose  dreadful  agonies  lasted  some 
fifteen  hours  before  their  dissolution.^'  Wyatt,  in  a  letter  to 
Lord  Leonard  Gray,  affirms  his  opinion  as  to  the  Monastic 
hospitals  of  London  during  this  dreadful  plague,  which 
carried  off  nearly  five  thousand  people  in  three  days.  On 
another  occasion,  writes  Carlo  Logario,  "the  monks  and 
nuns  buried  eight  hundred  people  in  one  morning.^'* 

Thomas  Wyatt,  like  Logario,  was  "  an  eye-witness," 
being  in  search  of  a  friend  who  died  at  one  of  the  Monastic 
houses.     He  wrote  of  a  visit  he  had  paid  on  one  "  dreadful 


*  Cuio  Logario  was  a  Spanish  physician  who  resided  many  years  in  London, 
and  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Monastic  hospitals,  of  whose  excellenoe  he 
speaks  highly  in  the  pages  of  bis  diary.  The  reader  is  probably  well  acquainted 
with  Logario  from  the  various  scenes  in  which  he  figured  in  the  first  volume  of 
this  work. 
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night''  to  the  hospital  of  the  Crutehed  or  Crossed  Friars ; 
he  was  attended  through  the  place,  filled  with  the  groans  of 
the  dying,  by  two  friars,  bearing  iron  crosses  in  their  hands, 
and  with  a  badge  of  their  order,  a  cross  of  red  cloth,  on 
their  grey  garments.  The  courtly  Wyatt  lapsed  into  a  re- 
flective mood,  and  asked  one  of  the  Fathers  if  they  did  not 
fear  death  in  such  a  pestilential  place.  "  No,"  replied  Father 
Anthony ;  "  our  mission  is  to  rescue  poor  souls  from  Satan. 
My  son,  our  mission  is  from  heaven.''  ''  Have  any  of  your 
community  died  of  this  dreadful  sickness  ?"  inquired  Wyatt. 
^*  Not  one,"  said  the  monk.  The  thoughtless  courtier  stood 
awe-struck,  when  he  beheld,  as  he  relates,  the  '^ast  rites 
ministered  to  the  men  and  women  about  to  die."  In 
after  years,  when  on  his  deathbed.  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt 
gave  an  account  to  his  sister.  Lady  Lee,  of  the  kindness  of 
the  monks  and  nuns  to  their  patients ;  and  the  gentle  per- 
suasion they  used  to  win  back  to  religion  those  terrible 
characters  who  often  sought  aid  from  them  when  on  the 
brink  of  dissolution.  Many  Protestant  writers  have  borne 
testimony  to  the  labours  of  the  Monastic  houses  for  the 
sick  and  dying  at  the  period  of  the  plague. 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Blunt  sums  up  the  destruction  of  the 
Monastic  houses  in  these  words :  "  On  the  whole  question  it 
may  be  said  that  we  must  ever  look  back  on  that  destruction 
as  on  a  series  of  transactions  in  which  the  sorrow,  the  waste, 
the  impiety,  that  were  wrought,  were  enough  to  make 
angels  weep.  It  may  be  true  that  the  Monastic  system 
had  worn  itself  out  for  practical  good ;  or,  at  least,  that  it 
was  unfitted  for  those  coming  ages  which  were  to  be  so 
different  from  the  ages  that  were  past.  But  slaughter, 
desecration,  and  wanton  destruction,  were  no  remedies  for 
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iUl  siU8,  or  iU  &iluigs;  nor  was  covetous  rapacity  the 
spirit  oi'  reformation.  A  blot  and  a  scandal  were  indelibly 
hu^ib^uttd  upon  our  history,  and  every  bare  site,  every  ruined 
yuble,  is  still  a  mtness  to  what  was  nothing  else  than  a 
yraiil  ftatumal  trayedyJ** 

How  many  tomes  have  been  written  upon  the  '^  oppres- 
Hiouti  oi'  Rome''  and  the  "  cruelties  of  the  Inquisition  \" 
Casting  i>S,  as  I  do,  and  condemning^  with  utter  loathing, 
t'l'uclty  and  injustice,  whose  wickedness  is  but  enhanced 
\irhcu  perpetrated  in  the  name  of  religion,  which  should  be 
a  merciful  mouitor,  possibly  it  would  be  no  violation  of 
oquitablu  judgment  in  all  thinking  men  now  to  feel  and  ac- 
kuow  ledge  that  not  all  the  aulo-da-fes  of  Portugal  and  Spain 
• — liut  all  the  cruelties  ascribed  to  the  Santa  Hermandad 
mMc  tvuught  nith  more  cuduriug  evils  to  the  poor  — "God's 
|HHM  *'•  uf  a  couatiy,  than  were  the  results  of  that  Inquisition 
i4  ^  huh 'Ihumiki  CVumwell  was  the  im-Knglish  Torquemada. 
'thul  luquikitiou  Has  the  origin  of  the  debasing  Poor  Laws 
iu  tlu2i  ivsdm.      Who  cioi  denv  this  fact? 


^  •^.  U.  (Uuuk'H  Kvimiimiiou  \>i  ttH>  Churvh  of  England,  vol.  i.  Thorn- 
>IhU'.  \\ii«>m  I  ^uvv  v^uv^Wii  iu  Vhin  «uiU  u»y  funiMr  works,  was  a  Flemish 
•^ii•^tlk'l^  ^Uv>  i^«hIu1  UHMi^ij  >V4U^  m  li»n^i«atd,  and  subsequently  printed 
Uiu  l«iiU>  IHhiK  UkU4  biH^  iU  k^-M««>«U,  lU  wrote  with  admirable  brevity. 
•^*i'^  4tiUi«  Um(  u444u^v  v«UuW>W  ^U  bearing  upon  the  destruction  of  the 
M<>(fi  iiv  UiiU'H^,  t^ut^i,  Ur^iii^  ikM  Mvltilvci  and  an  antiquarian  himself,  he  felt  a 
H^.i.^.Uii  ittU.iiHk  iu  U»v  %i^  l^W  v4r  lh«^  churches,  abbeys,  and  libraries.  He  was 
^•><('.«'ji(<il'>  •^«.'(|U4UaH>U  vk^lk^  Altlia  IVUfpyn,  Thomas  Wyatt,  and  Lord  Percy; 
('Uttu«ti  U,  V■•^^^tJu.  |vv^s^s^«s  Mhd  olhirrs  of  the  Inquisitors  whom  he  had  met  in 
yi<  i4Li.,i„(|,  \%4uiuv4'ii  sUM(it|2  htiU.  Of  Cranmer's  hospitality  and  benevolence 
ii^'MtUi^-  H^\M^«  \^  ^\\^y%\\\^  (itmis.  To  Thomdale  I  am  indebted  for 
<MM<  if  >it  u(,t  iui^uiuHVU^^  \H^uH>ritli)y  the  character  of  the  Monastic  Inquisitors, 
-  I(<M.<.  M<lnui>(V44  l4\v«  ^iv  \^\  uitpubliNhed.  The  real  name  of  thb  author  was 
U-(hI(h-  ^M|>^im^  'JuIum  Oii«>il(*lii,  the  i^randsou  of  a  physician  of  that  name 
■;li-'  (••»'»<■'(  iu  Mn^t^MH  ¥iU*\kS  i)i«t  vlose  of  the  fifteenth  century.     Thorndale 

'Ml'  nu*-**  '<J  '^^:*  «v«  Wi\%  III  ii«uo. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


THE   CONVOCATION. 


The  Convocations  of  Henry's  reign  appear  in  a  painful 
light;  they  had  ceased  to  manifest  even  a  semblance  of  the 
independence  which  had  formerly  made  their  deliberations 
respected.  But  this  change  of  action — not  altogether 
principle — may  be  accounted  for  in  the  continuous  threats 
of  the  King  and  his  Ministers,  whose  Church  patronage 
was  bestowed  for  political  and  other  services.  Then  the 
presence  of  Lord  Crumwell  and  his  theologian  Alesse  in 
Convocation,  to  represent  the  Monarch  as  Head  of  the 
Church,  had  the  worst  results.  Dr.  Whyte  describes 
Crumweirs  "  presence  there  as  a  scandal  no  honest  or 
independent  priest  could  tolerate.'^  The  King  must  have 
abandoned  all  regard  for  the  clerical  character  when  he 
appointed  Thomas  Crumwell — an  ignorant  layman — to  the 
prebend  of  Blewsbury,  in  the  diocese  of  Salisbury;  and 
further,  the  favourite  was  presented  with  the  Deanery  of 
Wells,  which  preferments  he  held  till  the  period  of  his 
arrest  and  condemnation.  Crum well's  endowments  formed 
no  exception  to  this  flagrant  abuse  of  Church  patronage. 
Reginald  Pole,  when  enjoying  King  Henry's  favour, 
received  Church  livings,  although  he  was  not  for  many  years 
subsequently  endowed  with  clerical  orders.  At  the  age  of 
seventeen   he    was    appointed   by  the  King  Prebendary  of 
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Boscombe  and  Dean  of  Exeter,  of  which  endowments  he 
received  the  revenues,  without,  of  course,  exercising  any 
clerical  duties.*  This  condition  of  things,  evinced  in 
many  similar  instances,  was  the  natural  result  of  the 
lamentable  connection  between  the  Church  and  Crown. 

Here  is  another  instance  of  a  gratuitous  insult  offered 
by  the  King  to  the  Church.  To  prevent  the  publication, 
as  alleged,  of  ^'corrupt  copies  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  a 
special  patent  was  granted  to  Lord  Crumwell,  which  pro- 
hibited any  persons  from  printing  an  English  edition  of  the 
Bible,  except  those  who  were  deputed  by  the  said  Lord 
Crumwell.^'t  This  command  was  specially  intended  as  a 
blow  against  the  bishops,  of  whom  Crumwell  was  an  open 
enemy.  The  Grand  Inquisitor's  agents  were  at  liberty  to 
print  and  circulate  whatever  ribaldry  they  pleased.  Dean 
Maitland  has  fully  investigated  CrumwelFs  deeds  in  this 
respect,  to  which  I  shall  refer  in  another  chapter.  When 
Richard  Foxe,  Fisher,  Warham,  Collet,  and  the  men  of 
that  high  school  had  passed  away,  and  were  succeeded  by 
clerics  like  Gardyner,!  Bonner,  Roland  Lee,  Edward  Lee, 
Thomas  Cranmer,  Edward  Fox,  Shaxton,  Latimer,  Ridley, 
Hooper,  Layton,  London,  Poynet,  and  others  of  the  same 
accommodating  temperament,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that 
division  and  inconsistency  marked  the  devious  deliberations 
of  a  once  dignified  assembly.  Lord' Crumwell  and  Arch- 
bishop   Cranmer    carried   out  their  programme  by  terror 


*  Bymer,  xiv.  669  :  Pom's  Bnglish  Judges,  toI.  yi.  ;  Rymer,  xiv.  p.  650. 

t  Arohbishops  of  Canterbury,  vol.  viL 
t  KotwithstaDding  Dr.  Ghirdyner's  many  grave  faults,    be  had  powerful 
influence  with  the  Convocation ;  but  when  the  King  discovered  he  was  adverse 
to  his  schemes  of  Church  confiscation,  he  found  means  to  employ  that  prelate 
elsewhere.    Gardyner  was  therefore  sent  on  special  diplomatic  missions. 
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and  corruption;  yet  there  were  men  in  Convocation  who 
could  not  be  purchased,  and  for  whom  the  dungeon  or 
the  aie  had  no  terrors.  The  schemes  devised  hy  the 
Archbishop  for  inducing  priests  to  adopt  or  promote  his 
political  and  religious  views  were  of  the  most  insidious 
and  unjust  description ;  and  his  plans  for  setting  aside  or 
hunting  down  honest  opponents  amongst  the  clergy  ex- 
hibited a  thorough  disregard  for  equity  and  humanity. 
He  ruined  the  archdiocese  of  Canterbury,  for  no  virtuous 
clergyman  could  hold  a  cure  under  hia  administration. 

The  Supremacy  question  was  the  first  great  cause  of 
rupture  between  the  Kine  and  Convocation.  "  It  was 
evident,"  writes  Liugard,  "that  the  adoption  of  the  title 
of  Head  of  the  Church  by  the  King  would  experience 
considerable  opposition  from  the  clergy ;  but  the  cunning 
of  CmmwelJ  had   already  organised  a  plan  which    promised 

to     secure     their    submission The     Convocation 

offered  a  present  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  in  retuni 
for  a  'full  pardon.'  To  their  grief  and  astonishoient 
Henry  refused  the  proposal,  unless  in  the  preamble  to  the 
grant  a  clause  was  introduced  acknowledging  the  King  to 
be  the  Protector  and  only  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church 
and  cle^y  of  England.  Three  days  were  occupied  in  useless 
consultations ;  conferences  were  held  with  Crumwell  and 
the  Royal  Commissioners ;  expedients  were  proposed  and 
rejected ;  and  a  positive  message  was  sent  by  Viscount 
Rochford  that  the  King  would  admit  of  no  other  alteration 
than  the  addition  of  the  words  'under  God.'  What  in- 
duced him  to  relent,  so  far  as  to  set  himself  down  as  only 
inferior  to  the  Deity,  is  unknown  ;  but  an  amendment  was 
moved,  with  hia  permisaion  (1531),  by  Archbishop  Warham, 
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and  carried  with  the  consent  of  both   Houaes."     By  this  -* 


the 


but 
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^rant  was  made  m  the  usual  manner 
euuracration  of  the  motives  on  which  it  was  founded  was 
inserted,  within  a  parenthesis,  the  following  clause  : — '  Of 
which  Church  and  clergy  will  acknowledge  his  Majesty  to 
be  the  Chief  Protector,  the  only  and  Svprtme  Lord,  and,  of 
far  at  the  law  of  Christ  will  allow,  the  Supreme  JTead.'f 
The  Northern  Convocation  adopted  the  same  language,  and 
voted  for  the  same  purpose  a  grant  of  eighteen  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  forty  pounds.  It  is  plain  that  the 
introduction  of  the  words,  '  as  far  as  the  law  of  Christ  will 
allow,'  8er\ed  to  invalidate  the  whole  recognition;  since 
those  who  might  reject  the  King's  supremacy  could  main- 
tain that  it  was  not  allowed  by  the  law  of  Christ.  But 
Henry  was  yet  wavering  and  irresolute;  he  sought  to 
intimidate  the  Court  uf  liome,  but  had  not  determined  to 
separate  from  its  communion."J 

Stowe  affirms  that  Lord  Crurawell  was  "  the  deviser"  of 
all  the  eWl  inflicted  on  the  Church  about  this  time.  And 
Fobs,  a  later  Protestant  historian,  has  no  doubt  that  the 
enormous  sum  extoi-tcd  from  the  Convocation  on  this 
occasion  was  planned  by  Crumwell. 

lu  1531,  another  declaration,  it  is  alleged,  "extorted, 
through  fear,"  fi-om  Convocation,  to  the  effect  "  that  the 
King  was  the  Protector  and  Suj/r^ne  Head  of  the  Church 
and  clergy  of  England."  But,  to  "  satisfy  the  conscience 
of  a  certain  class  of  clerics,"  a  clause  was  added,  which 
invalidated     the    above,    stating    that    his    Highness    wm 


I 
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"  Supreme  Head  in  so  far  as  it  was  permitted  by  the  law  of 
Christ^'*  Lord  Crumwell  and  his  Royal  master^  however, 
thought  little  of  the  amendments,  or  the  declarations  of 
Convocations,  for  every  man  who  could  not  be  purchased 
or  silenced  in  some  fashion,  was  soon  disposed  of  by 
Crumwell.  A  majority  of  the  Convocation  in  1534? 
supported  the  Crown  in  its  claims  to  the  "  Headship  of  the 
Church/'  In  this  year  Convocation  decreed  that  "  the 
Act  lately  passed  against  appeals  to  Rome,  together  with 
the  King's  appeal  from  the  Pope  to  a  General  Council, 
should  be  affixed  to  the  doors  of  all  the  churches  in  the 
kingdom/'  And  again  they  voted,  with  ^'  due  deliberation," 
that  the  '^  Bishop  of  Rome  had  by  the  law  of  God  no  more 
jurisdiction  in  England  than  any  other  foreign  bishop ;  and 
that  the  authority  which  he  and  his  predecessors  had  exercised 
there  was  only  by  usurpation  and  the  sufferance  of  English 
princes, ''^  This  resolution,  passed  by  the  Lower  House  of 
Convocation,  was  opposed  by  only  five  members.  The 
same  question  was  submitted  in  the  Upper  House  of  Con- 
vocation, where  the  leaders  of  the  Church  were  supposed  to 
be  influenced  by  the  Court ;  but  the  question  was  carried 
almost  unanimously.  The  bishops  proceeded  so  far  to 
please  the  Crown,  that  they  took  out  new  commissions, 
by  which  all  their  spiritual  and  episcopal  authority  was 
expressly  affirmed  to  be  derived  from  the  King^  and  to  be 
entirely  dependent  on  *'  his  good  will  and  pleasure.''|  In 
1536  the  Lower  House  of  Convocation  were  as  ductile  to 


*  CoUier'ii  Ecclesiastical  History,  vol.  \y.  p.  174  ;  Antiquates  Britannics. 
t  Collier's  Ecclesiastical    History,   vol.    v. ;    Archbishops  of    Canterbury, 
voL  vi. 
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the  Kin^a  behests  as  they  had  been  at  aay  previous  period*! 
They  declared  that  they  intended  not  to  do  or  speak  any-, 
thiriff  which  mitf/ii  be  unjileasant  lo  the  King's  JRghaeu, 
whom  they  acknowledged  as  tlieir  Sujtretne  Head,  and  whose 
com  mauds  they  were  resolved  to  obey — reuouuciug  the 
Pope's  "  usurped  authority,  mith  all  his  inventions,  now 
extinguished  a»d  demolished ;  and  addicting  Ihemstlvca  tO- 
Atmigkty  God  and  IRs  laws,  and  unto  t/ie  King,  and  the 
laws  made  within  hi*  kingdom."*  This  resolution  did  not 
receive  the  sanction  of  the  Upper  House  of  Convocation ; 
and  Henry,  though  flattered  by  the  praises  he  received, 
was  not  pleased,  because  he  knew  well  at  the  time  that  the 
homage  ofiered  to  Mm  was  mere  dissimulation ;  that 
"  cowardice  and  dishonesty,"  to  use  the  words  of  Lord 
Clinton,  "  were  in  the  stomach  of  the  members."  Liugard 
describes  the  Couvocation  of  this  period  to  be,  like  the 
Peers  and  Commons,  "  the  most  obsequious  servants  of 
their  Sovereign."  This  opinion  is  fully  corroborated  by  other 
authorities.  Mr.  Fronde  acknowledges  that  the  members 
of  Convocation  did  not  believe  for  a  moment  in  the  King's 
Supremacy,  but  acted  from  fear  or  venality.  In  fact,  a 
reign  of  terror  bad  been  inaugurated,  in  which  auy  act  of 
houest  independence,  where  the  King  was  concern ed, 
destroyed  the  man  who  displayed  it  with  the  certainty 
of  fate. 

Tho  object  of  all  couteuding  parties  in  the  State  seemed  to 
be  to  win  the  King's  favour,  that  they  might  crush  their  own 
antagonists.  Whether  of  the  Papal  or  Aiiti- Papal  party,  few 
were  actuated  by  a  desire  to  promote  Christian  feeling,     "  It 
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iraa  a  scramble  for  tKe  loavea  and  fishes,"  obaerres  Father 
HoddlegtOQC.  Those  who  supported  the  King's  Spiritual 
Supremacy  were  uot  sincere  in  their  advocacy  of  his  claims  to 
that  distinction ;  and  when  their  opponents  had  the  honesty 
and  boldness  to  inquire  in  what  part  of  the  Scripture  the 
government  of  the  Church  was  permitted  to  be  assumed  by 
a  layman,  the  King's  clerical  and  temporal  councillors 
appealed  to  those  tests  which  prescribe  obedience  to  the 
sovereign  and  government  of  a  country.  The  "  monarch," 
they  maintained,  "  wat  the  image  of  lite  Almighty  Creator 
upon  this  earth  ;  to  digobty  bis  Uigliaem's  (Henry's)  com- 
mands teas  to  disobey  God  Himself ;  to  limit  his  authority, 
vhea  uo  limit  was  laid  down,  was  an  offence  agaiust  the 
King;  and  to  make  distiuctious  wlieu  the  Holy  Scripture 
made  none,  was  an  impiety  against  God."  The  advocates 
of  these  propositions  admitted  that  the  "  additional  powers 
now  claimed  might  be  unjustly  used  by  a  bad  King;  but 
to  resist  was  a  crime ;  and  it  became  the  duly  of  those  who 
suffered  to  submit  patiently  and  like  good  Christiana  to  the 
will  and  pleasure  of  their  sovereign  lord  the  King."*  These 
views  were  set  forth  iu  the  pulpit  ou  Sundays  and  hobdays 
by  the  secular  clergy.  There  are  several  of  those  extra- 
ordinary discourses  still  extant,  which  prove  that  the  secular 
clerpy  were  completely  in  the  King's  interest.  Iu  these  unedi- 
fying  and  dishonest  proceedings  Dr.  liouner  was  the  fore- 
most niau ;  whatever  the  King  required,  be  performed, 
The  monastic  orders,  however,  pursued  a  very  dificrcnt 
course,  and  consequently  incurred  the  hatred  of  the  Monarch, 
whoao  vauity  was  raised  to  the  highest  pitch  by  the  illcgiti- 
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mate  and  daugeroua  powers  conferred  upon  him  by  Parlis-  \ 
meat,  and  ratified  by  the  prelacy  and  seculars.     But  the  J 
reader  muat  not  imagine  that  this  accommodating  Convo-  I 
cation  was  in  any  way  favourable  to  the  Lutlieran  doctrines : 
quite    the    contrary.     It     has     been    alleged    that   every  1 
ecclesiastic  or  layman  who  wished  to  remove  abuses — such  J 
as   pluralities,   no n- residence]   a  stricter  discipline  of   the  J 
secular  clergy,  and  "  well-defined  uuderstandiug  as  to  what  \ 
were  the  spiritual  and  political  claims  urged  by  the  Pontifi^ 
as  the  Head  of  the  Church  " — were  secret  upholders  of  the 
"  uew  teaming,"    These  assertions  arc  not  sustained  by  any  1 
trustworthy    authority.     In    fact,    the    clerics    who    were  ] 
most  opposed   to  the  Papal  authority  in  England  regarded   . 
"the  German  heresy  "  with  a  feeling  of  horror.    Dr.  Collier's 
research  leads  to  the  conclusion  that    the  clergy  did    not 
make    so    absolute    a    submission    as    has    been    generally 
ascribed   to  tlicra.    Herbert,  Wilkins,  Foie,  Fuller,  Burnet, 
Rapin,  Leland,  Echard,  and  Turner  give  differeiit  versions  \ 
of  what  occurred;   but  between  misrepresentation,  venalityj  . 
"  terror,  and  silence,"  on  the  part  of  a  large  number  of  the 
clergy,  it  is  now  difficult  to  judge  of  their  real  seutimeuts. 
A  close   sifting,  however,   of  the  Supremacy  question   will 
prove  that  they  were,  as  a  body,  still   the  spiritual,  if  tacit 
subjects   of  the   Pontiff,   and  not  of  thcKiug  of  England. 
Everything  has  been   misrepresented  or  coloured,  in  order 
to  give  a  seemingly  healthy   and  honest  tone  to  the  future 
proceedings   of   the  Refortnera.     Plainly,  the  "  Corinthian 
columns"   of  the  ecclesiastical   edifice   having     toppled   to 
their  fall,  the  substructure  became  as  uucemented   sand,   in 
which  the  best  elements  were  helpless  to  avert  the  structure*! 
overthrow — for  the  lime. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


THOMAS  CRUMWELL.* 


Cardinal  Pole  has,  in  substance,  said  that  the  great 
art  of  the  politician,  in  C  rum  well's  judgment,  was  to  pene- 
trate the  various  disguises  with  which  kings  are  wont  to 
conceal  their  wishes,  and  to  devise  the  most  specious 
expedients  by  which  they  may  gratify  their  passions,  with- 
out appearing  to  outrage  morality  or  religion.  Pole  states 
that  he  "  heard  lessons  to  this  effect  from  the  lips  of  Thomas 
Crumwell  in  the  palace  of  Cardinal  Wolsey.^'t 

Sir  Thomas  More  thoroughly  understood  Crumwell,  and 
did  not  augur  well  from  his  promotion  to  high  positions 
under  the  Crown.  In  the  early  stages  of  his  political 
service  Crumwell  sought  the  advice  of  More.  When  the 
good  Chancellor  resigned  office  he  gave  Crumwell  a  parting 
monition,  from  which  it  would  appear  that  the  far-seeing 
statesman  apprehended  that  the  new  favourite  of  the  King 
was  likely  to  make  "  many  suggestions  as  to  how  the  revenue 
might  be  augmented.'^  Some  years  antecedent,  Crumwell 
proposed  a  monastic  confiscation  to  Wolsey,  who    approved 


*  Thomas  Crumwell  waa  created,  by  Ring  Henry,  Earl  of  Essex,  and  also  a 
Knight  of  the  Qartor.  The  middle  classes  never  styled  him  Earl  of  Essex. 
They  called  him  " Tom  Crumwell;"  and  sometimes  *'Lord."  I  hare  elected 
to  give  him  the  title  oF  Lord  Crumwell  in  this  work. 

f  Reginald  Pole's  Correfipocdenoe. 
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of  the  scheme,  bat  declined  encouuteriug  the  consequences. 
At  this  time  Cromwell  professed  to  be  a  pious  Catholic. 
In  fact,  be  always  made  such  demonstration  of  bis  piety  as 
to  lead  many  to  believe  that  he  was  "  a  brazen  bypocrite." 
The  advice  offered  by  Sir  Tbomas  More  to  Crumwell  was 
given  in  a  very  solemn  tone.  Laying  bis  hand  on  the 
shoulder  of  the  future  "  Vicar- General,"  be  said,  "  JIaister 
Crnrnwell,  yon  are  now  entered  into  the  service  of  a  most 
noble,  wise,  and  liberal  Prince  ;  if  you  will  follow  my  sugges- 
tions, you  sball  in  your  counsel-giving  to  bis  Higbuess, 
the  King,  ever  tell   him   what  he   aught  to  do,  bui  never 

what  he  is  able  to  do For  if  a  lion  knew  Ins  own 

strength,  how  would  it  be  for  any  roan  to  rule  him  ?"* 
Subsequent  events  proved  bow  far  Crumwell  acted  oa  the 
advice  of  the  Chancellor,  for  whom,  it  is  said,  he  entertained 
a  friendship.  It  is  certain  that  be  pleaded  with  the  King  for 
More's  life,  but  was  overruled  by  tbe  Boleyns  nnd  Suffolk. 

The  first  layman  advanced  to  tbc  office  of  Master  of  the 
Rolls  was  Tbomaa  Crumwell,  wbo  could  scarcely  be  recom- 
meitded  to  it  by  his  legal  attainments,  siucc  bis  entire 
coonectiou  with  tbe  law  wa.*)  confined  to  his  admission  as  a 
student  at  Gray's  Inn.t  Tbe  character  and  attainments 
of  the  English  bar  were  by  no  means  eminent  at  the  time, 
yet  this  appointment  exhibited  a  signally  uuapprcciative 
notion  of  even  the  mediocrity  of  the  profession.  Crumwell 
held  his  position  and  several  other  lucrative  oSices  from 
1582  till  1536,  when  the  Peerage  and  the  Privy  Seal 
were  conferred  upon  this  fortujiate  adventurer,  who  i 
brought    up  to   no  trade   or   profession,   but   that  of  ' 
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wandering  vagabond/'  as  so  frequently  described  by  bis 
contemporaries, 

"  Party  spirit,"  writes  Dean  (look,  "  may  do  great 
tbiags ;  but  ijcrhnps  its  moat  wonderful  feat  is  the  conver- 
sion of  Thomas  Crumwqll  into  a  saint.  Protestants  are  so 
unreasonably  vehement  in  their  condemnation  of  what 
Hugh  Latimer  called  monkery,  that  they  not  only  believe 
every  tale  that  can  be  toid  against  a  monk,  but  the 
'  Diabolus  Monachoruru'  himself  they  have  canonized."* 

Dean  Hook  makes  an  expressive  passing  remark  upon  the 
Protestant  biographer  of  the  Grand  Inquisitor :  "  The  life 
of  CrumwcU  from  the  pen  of  Foxe  is  found,  upon  investiga- 
tion, to  he  a  mere  romance."  Mr.  Froude  never  acems  to 
accept  this  opinion  of  the  "  m.irtyrologist,"  whose  original 
falsehoods  have  Iwcn  so  marvellously  distended.  Dr.  Brewer's 
research  amongst  Crumwell's  papers  and  records  completely 
refutes  the  statements  of  Maister  Foxe. 

Mr.  Fronde  self-sustainedfy  differs  much  from  those  who 
had  a  personal  knowledge  of  Lord  Crumnell,  whom  be  thus 
describes:  "To  him  belonged  the  rare  privilege  of  genius 
to  see  what  other  men  could  not  see,  and  therefore  he  was 
condemned  to  rule  a  generation  which  hated  him,  to  do  tite 
will  of  God,  and  to  peiiah  in  Ma  aucceat.  Me  had  no 
party."t  Deau  Hook,  who  has  had  access  to  far  more 
reliable  material,  and  has  treated  that  material  with 
candonr  and  honesty,  gainsays  Mr.  Froude'a  eulogy  of  the 
Grand  Inquisitor ;  "  In  his  effort  to  create  a  public 
t^icion  against    the  moaastcrioi  Lord   Crumwell  resorted 


•  Arehbinhopi  of  Cinterburj,  vol.  Ti.  p.  119. 
+  Stoade't   Hiitorr  arEDgUni),  vuL  iii.  p.  t44. 
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to  measures  wliicb,  if  they  are  regarded  vith  feelings  ot  1 
approbation  by  any,  must  be  so  only  by  the  mere  partisani  1 
of  religion,  and  not  by  persons  under  the  influence  of  » 1 
religion,  the  characteristic  virtue  of  which  is  charity,"*  1 
Sean  Hook  is  far  from  agreeing  with  Mr.  Froude  that  1 
Crumwell's  "  aim  was  noble." 

"  Crumwell's  rise,"  says  Lord  Campbell,  "more  resembleij 
that  of  a  slave,  at  once  constituted  Grand   Vizier  in  ani 
Eastern  despotism,  than  of  a  Minister  of  State  promoted  in  ■ 
a  Constitutional  Government,  where  law,  usage,  and  public 
opinion  cheek  the  capricious  humours  of  the  sovercign.t" 
Another  writer   says:     "A  true  life  of  Thomas  Crumwell 
might  be  made  as  interesting  as  a  fairy  tale." 

One  of  Cmmwell's  biographers,  of  a  recent  date,  state*  J 
that  he  had  "a  noble  and  betievolcnt  heart,  with  a  patient 
temper.     Nature  endowed  him  with  many  virtues."     This 
portrait  dues  not  agree  with  the  "entries"  to  be  found  i 
the  handwriting  of   Crurawell  as  to  bis  daily  labours  as 
Minister  of  the  Crown.     Another  writer  says  that  he  had  J 
"  the  art  of  diving  into  the  bidden  feelings  of  others,  and  1 
of  concealiug   his    own."     Acting    upon  this  maxim,  the  \ 
unscrupulous  Minister  saw  his  way  to  success  in  sehemei 
liowever  dark  and  daring. 

In  Cavendish's  "  Life  of  Wolsey"  he  relates  some  anec- 
dotes of  Crumwell  about  the  time  of  the  Cardinal's  fall. 
"It  chanced  me,"  writes  Cavendish,  "to  come  into  the 
great  chamber  at  Esber,  where  I  found  Maiatcr  Crurawell 
leaning  on  the  great  window  with  a  prymer  in  his  hand. 


1 

i 
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*    Archbiahnps  of  Cftnterbuiy,  *o),  vi.  pp.  93,  9i. 
+  Lord  CnmpbHll'i  Kngl'mh  Chttnoollort,  vol.  i,  p.  fiOO. 
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saying  '  Our  Lady  Matins,'  vhicfa  bad  heea  liis  way  a  long 
liuie  ago."  This  scene  was  evidently  arranged  by  Crumwell 
to  promote  some  scbeme  witb  the  Cardiual.  Dr-  Maitlantl 
believes  that  Crumwell  was  an  infidel  some  time  previous  to 
the  overthrow  of  bis  "  good  master,"  Wolsey. 

The  ultra- Reformei-s  "were  delighted"  witb  Crumwell's 
wholesale  confiscations  of  the  Monastic  bouses.  Dean 
Hook  is  anxious  to  imjireaa  n|K)n  his  readers  that  the 
(iraud  Inquisitor  "  was  not  a  Protestant  so  far  as  doctrine 

was   concerned He  is  generally  supposed  to  have 

been  u  man  of  no  religion — a  kind  of  religious  tradesman, 
who  supported  the  party  from  which  be  could  gain  most ; 
or  a  staleaman  to  whom  religion  was  a  branch  of  policy. 
He  Lad  only  one  object  in  view — to  enrich  himself  aud  his 
Itoyal  master  by  the  entire  confiscation  of  the  Monastic 
property.  When  that  was  accomplished,  Crumwell  quietly 
acquiesced  in  the  Six  Articles."* 

Let  the  reader  remember  that  the  fearfid  statutes  above- 
named  were  levelled  against  the  Kcfoiuiera  by  King  Ileury, 
and  carried  out  by  such  Ministers  as  Crumwell  and 
Craumer.  The  Hcformera,  who  were  "  under  cover "  at 
this  i)erio<l,  had  little  sympathy  with  one  another. 

The  eluvalresque  character  of  Crumwell  has  been  asserted 
by  Mr.  Froude;  yet  chivalry  as  to  women  was  somewhat 
misunderstood  by  his  hero.  \\'e  find  that  "  supplications 
and  presents"  from  the  nuns  failed  in  enlisting  the  sympathy 
of  Lord  Crumwell ;  they  could  make  no  impression ;  he 
was  like  the  "  deaf  adder  tbat  refuseth  to  hear  the  voice  of 
the  charmer,  charm  he  never  so  wisely ."f     There  are  still 

*  ArGbbUhopBorCknterbur;,  vol.  vi   pp.  89,00. 
+  Collier's  Ecoleaiiwlical  Hiatory,  voL  i.  p.  S. 
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extant   a   Dumber  of  moat  pathetic  letters   from   uuds   to  I 
Lord   Crurawcll,  imploring   him   not   to   send  tliem   adrift 
upon   the   world  without   the  meaiiB  of  living.     Many  of 
those  poor   ladies   were  siity,   Bevcnty,   and    eighty  years 
old;      and     several    of     them    died    fram    stanation    and_ 
cold.  I 

Let  me  here  add  that  a  friar  named  Dcverent,  who 
acted  in  connection  with  Richard  CrumwcU,  the  Grand 
Inquisitor's  brother,  in  "spying  about  the  convents,"  was, 
if  possible,  of  a  worse  character  than  Dr.  London,  The 
history  of  those  evil  beings  is  to  be  found  amongst  the 
State  Papers,  by  any  student  of  history  who  tbiiika  the 
result  worthy  of  a  labour  almost  incalculable  in  the  prcsenft  I 
eonditiou  of  tons  of  aeciimulntcd  documents,  ^ 

It  is  difficult  to  form  an  idea  of  the  heartlessness, 
cruelty,  and  baseness  of  Crumwcll.  After  the  fashion  of 
Domitian,  he  not  only  procured  a  death,  but  presided  at 
the  execution.  He  attended  the  stake,  the  scaffold,  and 
the  rack,  to  deride  and  insult  his  victims.  He  "went  in 
state"  to  the  burning  of  Dr.  Forrest,  chaplain  to  Queen 
Katharine,  who  was  condemned  for  having  denied  the 
King's  Supremacy,  aud  advocated  the  cause  of  his  injured 
Queen,     "  It  was  a  fearful  sight,"  writes  a  spectator.  _ 

The  Franciscans  were  the  especial  objects  of  Crumwell't  | 
cruelty  aud  greed.     They  were  in  reality  wretchedly  poor, 
hut  Crumwell  maintained  that  they  were  secretly  rich.   Like 
his  contemporary,  Don  Francisco  Pizarro,*  with  the  hapless 
Peruvians,  he  tried  rack  and  6re  to  solve  the  question  of 


*  la  leas  lh>n  ft;wr&(lar  the  decollation  af  Crumwell,  bii  SpKoiah  coanter- 
rt  in  orime  fell  by  Ihe  haudi  of  an  utuilu,  in  hii  pftlue  AtLima,  1£41. 
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IVanciscaD  wealth.  He  therefore  rticked  and  hanged  those 
friars  by  dozens.* 

The  King  and  hia  Minister  seem  to  have  foi^otten  the 
vast  services  the  monks  had  rendered  to  the  State.  The 
Benedictines  were  the  most  eminent  agriculturiats  in 
Europe,  The  Cisterciaos  were  another  body  who  rendered 
great  service  to  the  people.  The  Cistercians  were  the 
growers  of  wool — the  staple  in  those  days  of  the  country's 
wealth.  To  the  monks,  for  a  long  period,  England  was 
indebted  for  food  and  clothing,  and  indirectly  for  much  of 
its  prosperity  in  commerce  and  trade. 

Mr.  I'^roude  describes  Crnmwell  on  some  occasions  as 
"  progeattor,  jury,  and  judge."  But  does  it  not  seem  an 
unnatural  inhumanity  wiiicli  prompted  him  to  be  present 
at  the  immolation  of  his  victims  ?  The  same  author 
impresses  on  his  readers  that  Thomas  CrumwcU's  aim 
"was  noble."  A  less  eccentric  public  than  Mr.  Froude's 
will  &il  hopelessly  to  see  anything  noble  in  any  of  his 
actions.  In  a  manuscript  memorandum  in  Crumwell's  own 
handwriting,  still  extant,  are  to  be  seen  an  account  of  his 
"  daily  labours  in  a  noble  cause :" — Item — The  Abbot  of 
Reading  to  be  triedf  und  executed  at  Reading,  with  hia 
accomplices.  Item — The  Abbot  of  Glastonbury  to  be  tried 
at  Glastou,  and  also  to  be  nxeculed  there  with  his  accom- 
plices. Item — To  advertise  the  King  of  the  execution  of 
Maistcr  Fisher  (the  Bishop),  Item — To  know  his  (the 
King's)  pleasure   touching  Maister  More,     Item — To  send 

*  See  State  Pttpen  on  tbe  Moiumic  ExeonUoiu ;  Poinero;,  Griffin,  ani) 
TtaonuUle. 

t  The  pbiMP  "triod,"  lued  ftbore,  generally  algniBed  "  impeKbinent," 
which  WM  klmott  immedklsly  followed  by  eiemition, — Cruinwell'a  MS. 
Pkpan  in  llie  Kecord  Office. 
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UDto  the  King,  by  Ruffle,  tbe  behaviour  of  Maister  Fisher. 
Item — To  send  Gurdon  to  the  Tower  to  be  racked."* 

In  a  letter  of  Crumwell's  to  the  King,  he  relates  that  he 
"  gocB  to-morrow  to  the  Tower  to  sec  an  Irish  monk  sit  in 
the  '  brack,'  in  oi-der  to  make  him  confL'as."t  Crumwell 
most  frequently  attended  the  "  racking  of  priests"  who  re- 
fused to  take  the  Oath  of  Supremacy  ;  "  further  obstinacy" 
■was  understood  as  a  decree  for  "  a  quick  execution." 

See  how  rapidly  this  demonstrator  of  "  noble  aims"  makes 
eseeutiou  follow  trial.     And  still  there  is  no  lack  of  Pro- 
testant testimony  as  to  the  cruelties  of  Crumwell.      "  It  is 
a  remarkable  circumstance,"  writes  Dean  Hook, "  that  while 
the  administration  of  the  Supremacy  Law  was  confided  to 
Lord  Crumwell,  the  persecutions  were  so  numerous  as  to 
defy  calculation,"     And   again,  the  Dean  considers  Crum- 
weir»  "religion"  pKre/y  ;^o/i/ita/.     "When   he  desired   to- 1 
rouse  the  people  against  the  mouks,  he  patronised  the  most 
violent  brawlers  amongst  the  Keforraera,  and  when  his  de-  I 
sign  was  aeeomplishcd,  then  he  sought  the  support  of  the 
opposite  party  to  carry  out  the  Six  Articles  aguiiist  the  iEle-   ■ 
formers."     A  very  old  policy,  not  yet  out  of  fashion — that 
of  playing  one  party  against  another. 

For  eight  years  Crumwell  ruled  England  as  a  despot,  as 
well    as   a    public  and  private  spoiler,  whose  plunder  in  the    , 
aggregate  was  enormous. 

To  eonciliate  Crumwell  was  an  inevitable  policy  with  the 
apprehensive  religious  orders.  The  number  of  monks,  nuns, 
and  others  who   sent    presents  to    "  the  Lord  Crumwell" 


•  Crumweiri  MS.  Papers  in  the  Record  Offioo. 
t  Ellia'a  KojilI  LBlleni,  SauonJ  Seriua. 
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"  state  off  the  evil  day,"  or  "  to  liaye  mercy,"  has  beeu 
set  dova  by  contemporary  autlioritiea  with  aome  exaggera- 
tion ;  but  recent  researches  prove  the  applicatious  to  have 
beeu  vastly  uumcroua.  The  Abbess  of  Godstowe,  in  order 
to  "  conciliate  the  Lord  Crumwell,"  appointed  him  to  the 
stewardship  of  the  estate  bclougiug  to  the  Sisterhood,  which 
he  accepted,  as  well  as  all  the  "presents"  the  Sisters  could 
collect.  This  Benedictine  house  was  founded  by  King 
Alfred.  Godstowe  Nunnery  was  further  endowed  in  tlie 
reign  of  Henry  the  First,  by  Editlia,  a  young  maiden  of  great 
beauty  and  piety.  The  Priory  of  Durham  sent  Crumwell 
presents  of  gold  and  silver  ;  the  oflerings  of  game,  fowl,  &c., 
were  also  very  large.  The  Abbess  of  Shaftesbury  sends  him 
one  hundred  marks;  "a  noble  lord  places  in  Loid  Crum- 
well's  bands  a  sum  of  £10  to  obtain  for  him  a  grtint  of  a 
well-eiidoieed  monasltrij  ;"  a  lady  of  rank  sends  bim  £2U, 
"to  seek  his  good  offices;"  several  bishojis  scud  bim  sums 
often  and  twenty  pounds  by  way  of  "New  Year's  gifts;" 
the  young  Queen,  Jane  Seymour,  sent  bim  "  vails,"  as  did 
likewise  Lord  Hertford  and  bis  brother.  Admiral  Seymour, 
Sums  of  money  were  transmitted  to  hini  in  costly  gloves ; 
"gold  pieces"  were  placed  under  bis  pillow,  enclosed  in 
papers,  "with  certain  names  and  requests;"  even  in  the 
windoira  of  his  apartments  sums  of  money  were  deposited, 
"  with  names  and  requests ;"  and,  as  the  reader  is  aware, 
Cranmer  himself  thought  it  necessary  to  win  favour  with 
Crumwell  by  allowing  bim  £40  a  year  (about  £250  of  our 
present  money)  as  "a  memorial  of  his  friendship,"*  "In 
Crumwell,"  says  Mr.  Froude,  "  the  questionable  practice  of 


,   Lord  Crumwell;  aIao  MS.  Keoontu  o!  Preaea 
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most  great  men  of  his  time — the  practice  of  receiving  pen- 1 
sions  and  presents  for  geueral  support  and  patronage- 
carried  to  nn  extent   which,  even   then,  perhaps,  appeared  I 
excessive,"     But  the  caac   of  Crumwcll   in   this    iustanoea 
differs  from  otlier  corrupt  Ministers,  from  the  fact  that  thai 
((reat  majority  of  people,  in  his  case,  "  made  presents" 
save  life  and  property.      From  what  feeling  did  ^Vrchbishoit^ 
Crannicr  give  him  £40  per  annum?     No  one   will   beliei 
that    it    waa   from    "  friendship,"    for  Cranmer    knew   hiif 
treacherous  friend  too  well.     Mr.  Fronde  admits   that  1 
spy  system  was  carried  to  an  enormous  extent  at  home  and! 
abroad  by  Lord  Crumwell.     "  He  bought  information  any^ 
where,  and  at  any  cost;  aud  secret  service  money  for  sudull 
purposes  he  must  have  provided,  like  his  successor   i 
same  policy,  Francis  Walsingham."*     "  He  bought  his  in^ 
formation  anywhere,  aud  at  any  cost."     This  avowal,  on  th« 
part  of  a  friendly  historian,  will  enable  the  most  unredectiiilf 
to  estimate  the  value  of  the  "  information  supplied"  by  t 
Monastic  Inquisitors.     It  has  been  stated  by  several  authonj'" 
iu    whom  the  Protestant  reader   oecasionnlly  places  confi- 
dence, that  Lord  Crumwell  was  influenced  by  "  no  mean  or 
sordid  feeling;"  but  this   assertion   can  scarcely  be  applied 
to  any  of  the  public  men  of  the  time.     "  Courtiers,"  writes 
Puller,  "  keep  what  they  catch,  and  cateli  what  they  can." 
Thomas  Crumwell  "  set   dowd    to    his    own    name" — as  his 
own  share  of  abbey  lands — ho  fess  than  thirty  manors — no 
mean  proof  that  he  was  in  nowise  oblii-ious  of  personal  in- 
terests, and  that  the  information  he  bought  was  worthy  o 
the  roan  by  whom  it  waa  purchascd.f 
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Lord  Crurawell's  mode  of  living  was  most  luxurious.  Hia 
tastes  profuse  and  wasteful.  Yet  his  domestic  arrangements, 
we  are  informed,  manifested  the  profusion  of  the  fortunate 
plebeian  rather  than  the  extravagance  of  the  cultivated 
patrician.  "  On  one  occasion,"  we  are  informed,  "  he 
ordered  his  chief  steward  to  stop  the  meat  supplies  of  hia 
vast  establishments,  to  purchase  no  more  mutton,  but  to 
stock  the  larders  with  venison  and  wild  fowl.  The  hint  was 
at  once  taken,  and  immense  consignments  of  deer-flesh  and 
other  game  reached  the  stores  of  the  Lord  Cnmiwcll's  esta- 
blishment from  all  parts  and  persons,  but  chiefly  from  the 
religious  houses.  Crumwell  indulged,  we  also  perceive,  in 
gambling,  dicing,  dancing,  aud  theatrical  displays,  which 
latter  he  exhibited  on  a  large  and  expensive  scale,  for  the 
delectation  of  the  Court.  He  seemed  to  possess  all  the  re- 
quirements of  the  versatile  favourite  of  a  monarch  not  over- 
nice  in  his  tastes — suggesting  improvements  in  the  dresses 
of  Henry  and  the  Queen  Consort  (for  the  time),  whilst  his 
own  apparel  was  magnificent.  He  paid  o£2600  for  a  diamond 
and  ruby  (.^ISjOfJO  of  our  present  money) ;  at  his  banquets 
be  assumed  the  air  and  state  of  a  Wolsey ;  but  the  imitation 
failed.  "  It  was  the  rind  without  the  kernel ;"  for  Crum- 
well was  comparatively  unlettered,  and  elioned  a  Vandal 
spirit  in  destroying  the  Monastic  libraries,  whilst  the  Car- 
dinal of  York  was  not  only  learned  himself,  but  a  munificent 
patrou  of  learning, 

Crumwell  a  Latin  scholar  I  So  Foxe  assures  us,  and 
Ntates  that  while  in  Italy  the  subsequeut  Grand  Inquisitor 
of  England  learned  Erasmus's  Latin  translation  of  the  New 
Testament  by  heart.  Of  course,  this  statement  of  Foxe  has 
been  banded  down  from  one  historian  to  another,  and  gene- 
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rally  adopted.  Mr.  Foss  endorses  the  statement  of  John 
Foxe.  Dean  Hook  states  that  it  is  '^  probable  that  doling 
the  coarse  of  Crumvfeli's  busy  and  disreputable  life,  he  could 
have  afforded  no  time  for  such  studies/'  In  a  '^  communi- 
cative moment'^  he  once  informed  Archbishop  Cranmer  that 
in  early  life  he  had  been  a  '^  ruffian/'^  Several  authorities 
agree  in  the  tradition^  that  '^  when  in  countries  beyond  the 
seas  he  joined  a  party  of  freebooters,  and  soon  after  came 
upon  the  treasure  of  a  great  lord,  and  then,  like  m  cunning 
thief,  suddenly  disappeared  from  his  companioQ^"  That  he 
accumulated  a  large  amount  of  gold  and  jcmx^s  by  some  un- 
known means  is  beyond  doubt ;  aud  it  b  cqxially  trae  that  he 
deceived  and  despoiled  more  or  less  all  those  mho  employed 
or  trusted  him. 

The  question  has  been  more  l^^axi  <m(s^  a^Ved,  ^rhat  ocrald 
have  been  the  religious  scndnKvnt^  of  41  ti^xxa  who  had  thus 
graduated  from  youth  upinard^  a:nd  who  was  the  otnginator 
and  patron  of  the  shocking  a2>d  Uas|>bt!nioiis  sccx»cs  which 
disgraced  London  during  hb  ;adimiiii$;tTs;tion  ?  ^'  Vt^  Lonl 
(.'rumwcll/'  writes  Dean  Maitlazid,  *  was  the  great  psxron 
fA  tlie  ribaldry,  and  the  protiector  of  dir  ribalds,  of  the  low 
pt^mfrr,  the  filthy  ballad-mongK^,  tlie  ;ak^'hoQst  singers,  and 
lb>r  brf^>cTitical  religious  gatb>cxixig$t — in  fibort,  of  aQ  liie 
i*iijla«^^-ttii9Ri»  uiMUcking  and  scoffii^  which  disgraced  the  iVo- 
HAs^Amffi  fHiitj  aut  lite  taioe  of  tine  S^cmnation/'t  Some  Ins- 
I'^iui^  iiiLitfti  auT  hutmi  zDorr  ^011  &cik  assumption  than  on 
jwMnrtJWxsli^  •fjsr  niati  njJt  iLe  personal  arrogance  of  the  writer 
Mvtn  daut,  lutPf  laudtid  Crom^'f^  for  lii^  magnanimous  de^ 
di^iict    iif  iii*    '*  gucid  mutnicr/'   Cardinal  Wolscy ,-  but  the 
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truth  is,  that  he  defended  the  Cardinal  as  a  "  paid  advocate." 
Circumstances  compelled  the  Cardinal  to  accept  his  services, 
though  he  had  no  confidence  in  him.  In  the  memorable 
scene  wlierein  Wolsey  took  leave  of  his  numerous  and  loving 
domestics,  Crumwell  cried  and  sobbed,  and  kissed  his  "  good 
roaster's"  hand,  irhilst  the  osculator  may  have  had  even 
then  upon  his  person  a  portion  of  the  jewels  and  gold  which 
but  two  hours  before  he  had  jiluniie>-ed  from  the  same  "good 
master."*  Let  it  be  observed  that  Crumwell  immediately 
made  terms  with  the  King,  to  the  detriment  of  his  illnstrious 
patron.  The  heart  of  the  great  statesman  must  have  been 
broken,  and  his  spirit  in  the  dust,  when  he,  who  knew  the 
utter  worthlessucss  of  the  proximate  favourite  of  the  King, 
cotdd  condescend  to  address  the  creature  whom  he  had  made 
as  "mine  own  entirely  beloved  Crumwell!"  Human 
grandeur — at  best  a  fleeting  bubble — could  hardly  have 
demeaned  itself  in  a  more  fruitless  shape. 

Cavendish  records  the  parting  between  Wolsey  and  his 
household  :  "  My  Lord  Cardinal  commanded  me  to  call  all 
his  gentlemen  and  yeomen  up  into  the  great  chamber,  com- 
manding all  the  gcutlcmeu  to  stand  on  the  right,  aud  the 
yeomen  on  the  left :  at  last  my  lord  came  out,  in  his  rochet 
upon  a  violet  gown,  like  a  bishop ;  he  went  with  his 
chaplains  to  the  upper  end  of  the  chamber,  where  was  a 
great  window.  Beholding  his  goodly  number  of  servants, 
he  could  not  speak  to  them  until  the  tears  ran  down  his 
cheeks,  which  being  perceived  by  his  servants,  caused 
fountains  of  tears  to  gush  out  of  their  sorrowful  eyes  iu 
such  a  manner  and  way  as  would  make  any  heart  relent." 
Cavendish  makes  no   mention   of  Thomas   Crumwell  being 
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present;  bat  we  are  awured   by  Maistcr  Wallop  that  bft-l 
"  came  in  the  night  and  tarried  till  the  nest  day  ;  and  wa« 
full  of  tears  aud  sorrow  for  his  good  maister  the  Cardinal," 
This  statement   is  corrolwrated  by  Cario  Logario,  the  Car*  J 
dinal's  Spanish  physician. 

llie  private  papers  of  Crumwell  himself  have  set  at  reit  I 
for  ever  bis  elaiuis  to  the  character  of  being  grateful,  or  of  I 
even  being  commonly  honest,  or  his  hands   free  from  not  I 
"  petty  larceny,"  but  wholesale  appropriation.    Mr.  Froude't  1 
favourite  authority,  the   veracious   Maister  Foxc,  bcpraisai  I 
C'mmwell's  "integrity,  goodness,  and  piety,"  aud  closes  up  I 
with  designating  him  as   "  the  Valiant   Soldier  of  Clmst." 
As  the  people  of  our  day  have  justly  learned  to  believe  the 
reverse  of  what  Foxe  writes,  the  value  of  this  blasphemous 
designation   can  at   once    be    estimated.      Cavendish  fully 
sustaius  the  general  impeachment  of  Crumwell's  character. 
In  the  history  of  the  sacking  of  Kome  in  1527,  the  reader  j 
will  perceive  the  part  taken  in  that   fearful  scene  of  mas-  | 
sacre,  plunder,  aud  sacrilege,  by   an  "Eugliishman  of  low   ' 
birth,"  who  is  supposed  to  have   been  Thomas  Crumwell, 
then  in  the  service  of  Wolacy,  and  in  Kome  on  his  niaster'a   i 
business.*     Lord  Herbert  has  uo  doubt  that  Crumwell  waa   \ 
present  at  the  "  sack  of  Rome,"  aud   that  he  took  part  in 
it  as  a  soldier  in  the  army  of  Charles  Duke  of  Bourbon. 
Mr.  Foss,  who  writes  generally  in  a  friendly  tone  of  Crum- 
well,  haa  asserted  that  he   was   present  at  the  sacking  of 
Home  in  May,  1527.     It  is   also  well  authenticated   that 
while   in  Italy  Crumwell  "  aided    and  abetted "  Sir  John 
Russell,  then  employed  by  King  Henry  in  fomenting  the 

•  Ri>burt«on'ii  t'hBrI™  lbs  Fifth,  Tol.  ii.  p.  2S«,  In  llie  Bret  i-A.  pp.  S03-2O8. 
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■WMj  and  narrowly  escaped  being  made  prisoner  by  the 
French.  At  another  time  Thomas  Crumwell  brought 
presents  from  Wolsey  to  the  Pope;  aud,  again,  he  assured 
[  '  Lord  Percy  that  "  he  had  iuHueuee  with  the  Boleyu 
family  to  promote  his  marriage  with  Anna ;  yet  he  had  no 
acquaintance  with  the  Boleyu  family  at  the  time." 

Stowe  states  that  Cromwell  was  "  hospitable  and 
benevolent,"  "  I  have  seen,"  he  says,  "  when  I  was  very 
young,  above  two  hundred  persons  served  every  day  with 
meat  and  driuk  at  Lord  Crumwell's  gate."  Here  is 
Latimer's  description  of  hia  social  qualities : — "  My  very 
good  lord  is  mighty  fond  of  prime  belly  cheer  himself, 
and  uulike  those  that  ate  a  goodly  mess  often  themselves, 
would  not  give  a  moutLful  to  those  that  are  hungry,  my 
Lord  Crumwell  saycth  to  his  people,  — '  make  merrie, 
there  is  plenty  of  belly  cheer  in  my  house.'  Whatever 
the  lack  of  good  in  the  monks,  they  were  wondrous 
thoughtful  in  supplying  with  a  goodly  feeling  belly  cheer 
to  those  who  were  hungry  or  cast-oH'  by  the  world  for  their 
failings.  It  is  but  truth  to  say  that  my  very  good  Loni 
Crumwell  was  as  free  a  giver  of  belly  cheer  as  any  monk 
in  the  realm." 

When  Heniy  VIII.  fouud  that  it  was  not  judicious  to 
"  threaten"  the  Comiuous,  or  suddenly  required  money  for 
his  pleasure,  he  privately  requested  some  members  of  the 
Coiincil  to  invite  on  different  days  groups  of  members  to 
dinner,  and  10  press  them  with  kind  words  to  partake  plen- 
tifully of  the  *'  belly  cbcer  and  wiue,  aud  send  them  home 
jolly,"  "  The  device  succeeded  admirably,"  says  Roger 
Aacham.  "  The  King  sometimes  attended  himself,"  observes 
Cobliam,  "  accompanied  by  Bishop  Bonner,  who  was  the  best 
story-teller  in  London  town.     It  was  far  in  the  uight  when 
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the  King  and  his  faitliful  Commons  left  the  raerrie  hall  of  my 
Lord  of  SufToik.  The  torch-lighters  went  first,  the  singing 
men  next,  then  the  King,  the  knights,  and  the  esquires,  vho 
were  all  jolly,  walked  two  and  two."  Thomas  Wyatt,  whose 
"  delightful  society  was  so  much  coveted,"  states  that  Lord 
Crumweil's  dinner-parties  were  the  most  agreeable  of  all,  and 
the  King  felt  delighted  in  the  jovial  freedom  of  the  scene. 
Cnimwell  was  also  an  admirable  story-teller,  Cmmwcll, 
who  had  a  marvellously  tenacious  memory,  learned  much 
from  William  Cavendish,  Logario,  and  Roger  ABcham, 
then  a  young  man.  ■ 

Now  comes  a  change  of  scene.  The  ties  of  relationship, 
or  of  party,  seemed  to  be  fragile  ligaments  in  the  age  of 
which  I  treat.  The  marriage  link  between  Cmmwell's  son 
and  Jane  Seymour's  sister  availed  the  Grand  Inquisitor  but 
little,  as  the  hour  of  his  overthraw  impended.  "When  their 
aid  was  most  needed  the  Seymours  gave  it  not,  but  proved 
false  to  family  faction  associations. 

"  lie  (Cruniwell)  it  was,"  writes  Mr.  Proude, "  who,  with  open  eyvi 
had  led  the  King  into  hia  embarrasument  Yet  was  a  second  divoroB  I 
to  give  morlal  nflrunt  to  the  Luiherana,  as  the  first  bad  done  H 
Catholics  t  Was  another  nwrriuga  scandal  to  iiiint  a 
which  had  already  fumished  too  much  of  such  material  to  inso- 
lence 7  Whiit  a  triumph  to  the  Pope !  what  a  triumph  to  the 
Emperor  Charlea  !  Uow  would  liia  own  eluborute  jtolicy  crumble 
to  ruins !  It  was  a  great  matlcr  iitdeod  to  Cnimwell.  But  how 
would  the  whisper  of  the  word  sound  in  the  ear  of  the  Knglish 
rould  the  clergy  think  of  it,  in  whose,  only 
s  the  German  alliancv  had  been  from  the 
first  a  pollution  7  What  would  the  Parliament  llifik  of  it,  who 
had  seen  the  fruit  of  their  theological  labours  so  cunningly  sniitofaed 
from  them  7  What  would  the  Anglican  bishops  think  of  it,  who 
had  found  themselves  insult«d  frnm  the  pulpit,  from  behind  the 
abield  of  the  hateful  connection — with  one  of  iheir  body  already  in 


the  Tower,  and  the  same  danger  hanging  before  them  all  ?  ...  . 
The  Miaiatar  (Crumwell)  who,  in  the  conduct  of  the  mighty 
i:anae  he  waa  guiding,  had  stooped  to  dnbble  in  these  muddy 
waters  of  intrigue,  was  reaping,  within  and  without,  the  harvest 
of  hia  errora.  The  tonsciousneaa  of  wrong  brought  with  it  the 
conaciouanesa  of  weakness  and  moody  alternations  of  temper.  The 
triumph  of  his  enemies  stared  him  in  the  face,  and  rash  words 
dropped  from  him,  which  were  not  allowed  to  fel!  upon  the  ground, 
declaring  what  he  would  do  if  the  King  were  turned  from  the 

course  of  the  Reformation Slowly,  but  aurely,  the  pile  of 

accusationa  had  gathered  in  height  and  weight,  till  the  time  should 
come  to  make  them  public.  Three  yeara  before,  when  the  Northern 
insurgents  (the  Pilgrima  of  Grace)  loudly  demanded  Cromwell's 
punishment,  the  King  had  answered  that  the  lawa  were  open,  and 
were  equal  to  high  and  low.  Let  an  accuaer  come  forward  openly, 
and  prove  that  the  Privy  Seal  had  broken  the  laws,  and  he  shoukl 
be  punished  aa  surely  and  as  truly  as  the  meanest  criminal !  The 
case  against  Crumwell  was  clear  at  least.  ....  Not  only  was  he 
treated  on  public  grounds  as  the  loader  of  a  revolution,  but,  in  his 
multiplied  ofSces,  he  had  usurped  the  functions  of  the  ecclesiastical 
courts;  he  had  mixed  himself  in  the  private  concerns  of  families  ; 
he  had  interfered  between  wivea  and  husbands,  fnthera  and  son?. 
brothers  and  aiatera.  ....  Justly,  and  unjuatly,  he  had  dragged 
down  upon  himself  the  animoaity  of  peers,  bishops,  clergy,  and 
genllemen.     The  day  of  revenge  was  cornel" 

Marvellous  admiaaious !  Mr.  Froude  here  candidly 
allows  that  Crumwell  gave  general  ofl'ence  to  the  old 
coDservative  families  of  the  kiugdom.  Iii  speaking  of  the 
period  when  Lord  Crumwell  was  at  the  pinnacle  of  his  power 
and  greatness,  the  learned  historian  observes :  "  The 
proud  English  nobles  had  now  for  the  first  time  to 
tolerate  the  society  and  submit  to  the  dictation  of  a  lay 
peer  who  had  been  once  a  tradesman's  orphan  and  a  kome- 
Itaa  vagabond."' 

•  Fronda'i  Hirtory  of  KnKland,  tuI.  iii.  pp.  tS7,  k  -IBS. 
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In  another  chapter  Mr.  Froude  atatea  that  his  hero  WM 
"  hated  by  the  nobles  and  people  as  an  incarnation  oC 
Satau."  Yet  be  wi^es  to  impn^ss  upon  his  reader  that  the 
Grand  InquUitor's  "  aim  was  noble  !" 

L'rumweil  was  at  the  height  uf  bis  power  when  the  time 
of  bia  fall  arrived.  Tbe  plans  of  bis  enemies  were  oarefuUjr 
arranged,  and  he  was  quite  unconscious,  it  is  averred,  of  the 
precipice  on  which  he  stood.  He  seemed  to  have  had  no 
notion  of  bia  danger  until,  having  entered  the  Council 
Chamber  and  taken  his  scat,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  suddenly 
"  arose  and  impeached  him  for  high  treason  and  heresy,"* 

Crumwcll  sal  speechless — and  was  at  once  conveyed  to 
the  Tower.  The  proceedings  against  him  were  characterised 
by  a  cruel  and  eager  liaste,  and  the  usual  disregard  of  any 
forms  of  law.  Yet  there  was  a  retributive  similarity  in  his 
case  to  those  of  so  many  of  his  victims,  which  cannot  fail 
to  impress  tbe  reader.  The  Peers  condemned  the  "  moat 
powerful  Minister  of  the  age" — a  man  who  but  a  few  days 
before  they  had  declared  worthy  of  "  beiug  elected  Viear- 
Ueueral  of  the  univer8e."t  But,  notwitbatanding  this 
flattery,  tbey  bated  Crumwell,  because  be  was  not  "  by  birth 
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*  TheuTtstofCniiDwell  took  [ilaceunPriJit;,  Juui  U  [1S40),  »tKmt  thrM 
of  the  clock.  Wlien  tha  Duke  of  Norfolk  Mmoluded  hU  impeiwhiiiant  spweb, 
l.oril  Cluiiiwltor  dudlef,  who  dined  hi  firqaently  at  the  Lord  Cmmweiri 
bMpiUble  Ubte,  ulvuiccd  acrou  the  flour,  and  litjiog  his  hand  on  Uw 
■buuliler  of  bin  friend,  BuJ, — "  Mj  Lord  of  E«ki,  I  now  wreit  you  for  bi^ 
treuon  agunat  the  Eing'i  Highness."  JioUnd  Lee  atatcii  that  be  wu  iufortned 
by  uue  of  tbs  Councii  tliat  it  wu  a  painful  Ksne.  "Tb*  man  wham 
the}'  ail  affected  to  mpect  10  moGb  jeiliirday  they  treated  like  a  dog — or 
•omething  wone^lo-day.  Lord  CrniBwell  looked  confounded  ;  deapair  wa* 
writtvn  on  bi*  &co  imiueiHalclf .  Nearly  thirty  people  knew  of  Uie  intended 
inipeacbmeut.  yet  bo  closely  was  Lhe  HCret  kepi,   that  CriuaWEll'espiei  oould 
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of  their  own  order."  ludeedj  the  action  of  the  Lords 
against  him  might  have  been  anticipated  from  the  incon- 
sistency or  treachery  of  a  powerful  friend  of  the  parvenu 
Peer.  Archbishop  Cranmcr,  who  hud  so  recently  written  to 
the  King  in  favour  of  Crumwell,  dow  joined  his  enemies, 
Lingard  observes,  "  Cranmer  deemed  it  prudent  to  go 
along  with  the  stream,  and  on  the  secoad  and  third  reading 
he  gave  his  vote  in  favour  of  the  bill  of  attainder."  It  is 
alleged  by  Burnet  that  Dr.  Cranmer  was  absent  from  the 
House  of  Peers  on  the  occasion  of  the  passing  of  the  bill 
for  attainting  Lord  Crumwell  of  high  treason,  but  a 
reference  to  the  journals  of  the  House  aud  another  record 
supply  the  name  of  the  "  Most  Reverend  Thomas  Craumer, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Primate  of  all  England" 
voting  for  tlic  death  of  Thomas  Crumwell,  Earl  of  Eaaei. 
This  statement  is  attested  by  Anthony  Wood,  Ilallam,  and 
other  writers  of  high  repute.  The  Commons  made  a  show  of 
opposition  in  passing  the  bill,  but  soon  obeyed  a  ready  and 
perilous  menace  from  the  Crown.  Hume,  who  wishes  to 
uphold  the  character  of  Crumwell,  observes  that  the  "  only 
circumstuuce  of  his  conduct  by  which  he  oould  have 
merited  his  fate  was  hiJ  being  the  instrument  of  the  King's 
tyranny  in  conducting  iniquitous  bills  of  attainder  in  th« 
former  Session  of  Parliament  against  the  aged  Countess  of 
Salisbury  and  other  uoble  pei'sonages."  Hume  also  con- 
tends that  Crumwell  was  "  worthy  of  a  better  master  and  of  a 
better  fate,"  6'e/a  va  sans  dire  in  the  first  case ;  yet  master 
and  minister  seemed  well  suited  io  character.  When  in 
the  Tower,  under  sentence  of  death,  the  "  proud  Minister 
of  yesterday"  became  the  most  craven  and  abject  of  beings, 
looking  on  every  side  for  some  means  of  pity  or  mercj. 
1.3 
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In   this  prostrate  condition  he   wrote  many  letters  to  the 

King,  but  in  vain.    When  Henry  brooded  in  silence  over  the 

fate  of  his  victims,  the  moment  of  their  doom  could  almost 

be  named ;  yet  he  is  said  to  have  shed  tears  on  reading  the 

following  passage  in  his  fallen  Minister's  letter: — 

*'  I,  a  most  woeful  prisoner,  am  ready  to  submit  to  death  when 
it  shall  please  God  and  your  Highness,  and  still  the  frail  flesh  incites 
me  to  call  to  your  Grace  for  mercy  and  pardon  of  mine  offences. 
Written  at  the  Tower,  with  a  heavy  heart  and  trembling  hand  of 
your  Highnesses  most  miserable  prisoner  and  poor  slave,  Thomas 
CrumwelL" 

And  again  he  writes, — 

"Most  gracious  Prince,  I  cry  for  mercy,  mercy,  mercy!" 

In  another  letter  Crumwell  compares  the  King^s  smiles 
and  frowns  to  those  of  God ;  and  beseeches  him  to  sufiPer 
his  wretched  prisoner  to  kiss  his  balmy  hand  once  more, 
that  the  fragrance  thereof  may  fit  him  for  heaven.* 

Such  a  degraded  condition  of  heart  as  that  which  inspired 
the  blasphemous  appeals  only  elicited  the  contempt  of  the 
relentless  Monarch.  Phillips,  Wallop,  and  Harold,  officials 
of  the  Tower,  describe  Crumwell  as  "crying  out  to  the 
Virgin  Mother  to  save  him ;  ^'  that  "  he  was  in  an  awful 
dread  of  death  ;  that  he  caught  a  priest  by  the  robe,  tears 
rolling  down  his  face,  and  besought  his  prayers/'  "that  he 
said  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  overtook  him  at  last ;''  that 
"  he  was  cursed  by  the  Church  and  cursed  by  the  people." 
He  maintained  his  innocence  by  the  expression  of  awfU 
oaths:  "May  God  confound  me;  may  His  vengeance 
quickly  fall  upon  me  ;  may  all  the  devils  in  hell  torture  me 
if  I  have  offended  against  my  blessed  King  in  any  way 
whatsoever  as  a  traitor  1'' 

«  Bomet^  vol  i.  p.  2S1;  Uume,  toL  iii.  (folio)  pp.  241,  242. 
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How  sad  to  pen  theae  facts  of  one  who  has  beeo,  evca  in 
recent  times,  rcpreseuted  as  the  chiralroua  servant  of  a 
raagnificeut  monarch  I 

Amongst  the  general  accusations  against  Lord  Crumwell 
were  those  of  receiving  bribes  clandestinely,  giving  licences 
for  the  esportation  of  prohibited  goods,  making  false  returns 
of  public  moneys ;  also  receiving  payment  for  situations, 
and  many  other  misdeeds.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk  had 
long  entertained  a  personal  hostility  to  Crumwell,  and 
having  met  him  at  a  banquet  at  Archbishop  Cranmer's,  the 
Duke,  it  is  alleged,  used  menacing  language  to  Crumwell, 
upon  which  the  latter  declared  he  would  soon  have  satis- 
faction against  the  Howards.  Be  this  as  it  may,  a  combination 
was  formed  against  Crumwell,  which  became  irresistible, 
and  his  fall  was  reduced  to  merely  a  question  of  time.  If 
Crumwell  bad  borne  himself  more  modestly  with  the  remnant 
of  old  nobility  left  from  the  "  Wars  of  the  Roses,"  he  might 
have  escaped,  at  least  the  hostility  of  the  House  of  Norfolk. 

There  are  some  curious  incidents  recorded  as  to  who  really 
brought  about  the  Vicar- General's  overthrow,  Catherine 
Parr  (the  future  Queen)  seems  to  have  bccu  the  chief  person 
engaged  in  compassing  his  ruin.  Lady  Farr  had  an  interview 
with  the  King  on  behalf  of  her  relative,  George  Throck- 
morton, then  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower ;  on  this  occasion  she 
gave  his  Highness  minute  particulars  of  the  peculations, 
sales  of  patronage,  and  tyranny  practised  by  Crumwell.* 

Some  writers  confirm  those  statements,  and  add  that  the 
youth,  beauty,  and  address  of  Catherine  Parr  enabled  her 
to  make  an  impression  on  the  Monarch  as  to  the  demerits 


*  Willia'H  Uiibir;  aflhe  Tlirockmorton  Family  ;  and  PuUiuu's  CbroDicIa. 
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of  Crumwell.  Catherine  Parr  was  at  that  time  a  Catholic 
of  the  Papal  party.  When  Queen^  three  of  Crumwell's 
monastic  estates  were  conferred  on  her  by  the  Crown. 
Crumwell  was  the  third  prominent  statesman  of  Henry's 
Council  within  the  brief  period  of  ten  years^  whose  fall  is 
attributable  to  the  influence  of  Court  ladies. 

CrumwelFs  panegyrist^  Sharon  Turner^  states  that  he 
suficred  from  the  same  severity  he  ''inflicted  on  others/' 
In  this  opinion  several  writers  concur.  But  there  were 
facts  connected  with  the  severities  which  Crumwell  inflicted 
that  did  not  characterise  those  with  which  he  was  visited. 
Besides^  his  chief  victims  were  eminent  for  their  virtues. 
Upon  the  execution  of  Fisher  and  More,  the  French 
Monarch,  through  his  Minister,  communicated  with  Lord 
Crumwell  and  King  Henry  upon  the  ''shocking  afiair  of 
sending  such  virtuous  men  to  the  scafibld.''  The  King  of 
France  "advises  banishment,  but  not  death."  Crumwell 
replies  "  rather  sharply  /'  "  he  rejects  the  humane  advice  of 
Francis/'  and  in  writing  to  the  English  Ambassador  at 
Paris,  he  says,  "  It  was  neither  the  oflSce  of  a  friend  or  of  a 
brother  to  counsel  the  King  to  banish  his  traitors  into 
strange  parts,  where  they  might  have  good  occasion,  time, 
place,  and  opportunity  to  do  their  feats  of  treason  and 
conspiracies.''  In  another  letter  to  the  English  Ambas- 
sador, Crumwell  enumerates  "  the  treasonable  practices" 
of  Fisher  and  More.  "  They  had  such  malice  rooted  in 
their  hearts  against  their  Prince,  and  for  the  total  destruc- 
tion of  the  common  weal  of  the  realm,  were  well  worthy, 
\f  they  had  had  a  thousand  lives,  to  have  suffered  ten  times 
a  more  terrible  death."'*'     Turner  questions  the  genuineness 

*  French  Deipatchet  in  State  Papen.   Burnet,  Speed,  Bapin,  Hume,  and 
Lingard,  difcuai  this  matter. 
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of  the  despatch,  but  other  historians,  including  eTen 
Burnet,  state  it  as  beyond  doubt.  The  secret  correspond- 
ence and  memoranda  of  Crumwell  evince  fully  his  sanguinary 
nature. 

Shadwell,  a  contemporary  of  Crumwell,  says:  "No man 
was  ever  so  deserted  by  friends  as  my  Lord  Crumwell ; 
and  the  savage  people  doth  rejoice  like  devils,  because 
a  good  worthy  man  is  about  to  die  at  the  block."  Hume 
states  "  that  the  people  were  averse  to  him,  as  the  supposed 
author  of  the  violences  on  the  monasteries— establishments 
which  were  still  revered  and  beloved  by  the  commonalty.-" 
The  Catholics  regarded  him  as  the  ruthless  enemy  of  theii 
religion.  The  Reformers  observing  his  exterior  concurrebee 
with  all  the  persecutions  exercised  against  them,  were 
inclined  to  bear  him  as  little  favour,  and  reproached  him 
with  the  timidity,  if  not  the  treachery,  of  his  conduct.  A 
recent  biographer  (Foss)  states  "  that  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Crumwell  was  an  early  convert  to  the  Reformed 
principles."  This  is  merely  repeating  the  words  of  John 
Fose.  Mr,  Foss  is  silent  as  to  Lord  Crumwell's  "  will," 
and  the  remarkable  codicil  affixed  thereto.  Anon  the 
reader  will  find  that  the  "  last  testament"  of  Crumwell 
clears  up  the  little  controversy  respecting  the  religious 
sentiments  of  the  Grand  Inquisitor — that  is,  the  sentiments 
in  which  he  underwent  his  death.  In  the  "  supreme  moment," 
as  our  French  brothers  say,  a  man  should  be  credited,  if 
ever.  There  is  no  belief  in  which  a  man  can  die  that  binds 
the  heart  of  truth  in  stronger  links  than  the  oldest  Christian 
faith.  Few  men  who  ever  knew  it  dare  to  die  with  a 
falsehood  on  their  lips. 

The  King,  who  found  that  great  clamours  had  on  all 
bands  arisen  against  the  administration,  was  not  displeased 
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to  throw  on  Crumwell  the  load  of  public  hatred ;  and  he 
hoped,  by  bo  easy  a  sacrifice^  to  regain  the  affections  of  his 
subjects.  Crumwell  held  the  office  of  Lord  Privy  Seal, 
Lord  Chamberlain,  and  Master  of  the  Wards.  The  old 
nobility,  as  I  have  said,  were  always  opposed  to  the  fallen 
Minister ;  the  bishops  and  clergy,  over  whom  he  exercised 
an  almost  absolute  power,  feared  him.  He  was  universally 
execrated  by  Englishmen  of  every  shade  of  opinion ;  and 
the  day  of  his  execution  was  one  of  public  rejoicing  in 
London.  Desiring  to  give  the  evidence  at  all  sides,  it 
must  be  added  that  Hall  states  that  Lord  Crumwell  had 
a  particular  aversion  to  the  clergy,  and  the  Papal  connec- 
tion ;  and  Churchmen  in  return  had  a  fervent  hatred  for 
him,  ^'  for  they  obstructed  the  good  man  in  all  his  plans  of 
reformation/**  The  value  of  this  statement  will  be  seen  a 
few  pages  onward. 

The  assertions  of  some  of  the  older  and  more  pronounced 
Puritan  writers  might  be  amusing,  but  for  the  sad  fact 
of  succeeding  historians  adopting  them  for  authorities — in 
thus  doing,  suiting  or  forming  the  prejudices  of  their 
readers.  Rapin,  Carte,  Echard,  Speed,  and  Oldmixon 
consider,  in  general  terms,  that  ''  Crumwell  was  the  victim 
of  a  Popish  conspiracy.''  "  The  majority  of  the  people,'' 
writes  Oldmixon,  ''  loved  the  good  Lord  Crumwell,  because 
he  was  a  true  Protestant ;  half  the  nation  were  God-fearing 
Protestants,  and  those  that  were  Papists  approved  of  the 
suppression  of  the  monkish  rookeries"  And  again,  Oldmixon 
is  convinced  that  Crumwell  was  "  murdered  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  monks  and  nuns."     John  Foxe  ''  laments  the  loss  of 
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thii  God-fearing  man,  whose  death  caused  great  ipirilual 
deatilution,  Ike  Bible  having  been  toithdratim  from  the  people." 
Speed  aud  Foxc  occasioiially  find  fault  with  Crumwell  for 
"  allowing  himself  to  be  led  by  the  uuua  ;"  for  inBtancc, 
it  Ib  contended,  that  a  statute  passed  in  1539,  to  "  punish 
tmoiorul  clerics,  was  at  the  suggestion  of  several  abbesses 
aud  prioresses ;"  but  at  the  period  named  the  convents  were 
nearly  destroyed.  In  fact  the  absurdity  of  the  statement 
is  its  own  refutation.  It  is  more  probable  that  the  statute 
originated  with  the  King  in  one  of  his  brief  "  penitential 
moods,"  The  Act  in  question  decreed  for  \iolatiou  of 
celibacy,  marriage,  or  "  any  immoral  conduct"  by  a  priest, 
the  first  offence  forfeiture  of  goods  or  imprisonment  during 
the  King's  pleasure ;  and,  to  be  charged  with  the  same 
offence  a  second  time,  the  offender  was  to  be  hanged, 
drawn,  and  quartered.  The  latter  sentence  is  very  like 
what  Henry  would  suggest  himself.  The  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  however,  moved  the  omission  of  the  "  hanging 
clause."  This  penal  statute  was  supported  in  the  House  of 
Lords  by  Archbishop  Craumer,  and  Dr.  Shaxton,  Bishop  of 
Salisbury,  both  of  whom  were  married  at  the  time;  yet  no 
one  could  well  prove  the  case;  or  perhaps  feared  the 
resentment  of  such  a  powerful  prelate  as  Craumer. 

Nicholas  Shaxton  subsequently  recanted  the  principles 
he  adopted,  from  the  "  goodly  reasoning"  of  his  most 
revered  friend  Dr.  Craumer.  He  "  made  aud  subscribed" 
B  very  solemn  public  declaration  of  bis  firm  belief  in  all 
the  tenets  of  the  Catholic  Cliurch.*  The  records  of  the  pro- 
ceedings have  been  carefully  preserved. 


*  For  porticukra,  ue  Cutiiai'a  Euclcaliwtiakl  Hiatorj,  vol,  v.  pp.  1&9,  tdO. 
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Some  recently-discovered  documents  show  that  Lord 
Cmmwell  was  always  in  favour  of  the  celibacy  of  the 
clergy,  and  had  angry  discussiona  with  Cranmer  upon  the 
subject.  Did  Crumwell  know  of  the  Archbishop's  marriage? 
A  very  doubtful  question ;  or  what  "  consideration ''  did 
the  sordid  Minister  give  for  the  j£40  a  year  regularly  paid 
by  Dr.  Cranmer  to  him  ? 

After  recurring  to  the  immense  services  rendered  by 
Lord  Crumwell  to  the  State,  Mr.  Froude  describes  him  as 
the  "  most  despotic  minister  England  had  ever  seen ;''  that 
'' all  parties  hated  him,  even  those  whom  he  loved;*'  that 
"  the  Popish  party  were  loud  in  their  acclamations  and  joy 
at  his  fall ;  **  that  the  remnant  of  the  old  English  nobles 
*'  exulted  at  his  misfortune ;  '*  the  House  of  Norfolk  were 
enthusiastic,  and  Lord  Surrey  exclaimed :  "  Now  is  that 
foul  churl  dead,  so  ambitious  of  the  blood  of  others ;  now 
is  he  stricken  down  with  his  own  staff/'  that  '^  Francis  the 
First  congratulated  Henry  /'  that  the  Emperor  Charles  the 
Fifth  exclaimed  jubilantly,  "  So  he  hath  reached  the  Tower 
as  a  prisoner '"  that  the  Pope  and  the  Cardinals  rejoiced ; 
^'  that  the  common  people  whom  he  had  sustained  had  for- 
gotten him,''  and  '^  he  passed  away  without  the  sympathies 
of  the  population."* 

Even  if  Mr.  Froude  had  not  stated  these  facts  respecting 
Crumwell,  there  is  self-contradiction  enough  in  the  follow- 
ing description  to  detract  from  the  worship  he  would  fain 
secure  for  the  great  Monastic  Inquisitor: — "  Lord  Crumwell 
pursued  an  object,  the  excellence  of  which,  as  his  mind  saw 
it,  transcended  all  other  considerations — the    freedom    of 

*  Froude'i  History  of  England,  vol.  iii.  p.  525. 
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England  and  the  destruction  of  idolatry ;  those  who  from 
any  motive,  noble  or  base,  pious  or  impious,  crossed  his  path, 

he  crushed,  and  passed  on  over  their  bodies His  aim 

K«M_  noble!  For  his  actions  he  paid  with  his  life;  and 
he  followed  his  victims  by  the  same  road  which  they  had 
trodden  before  him,  to  that  high  tribunal,  where,  it  may  be, 
that  great  natures  who  on  earth  have  lived  in  mortal  enmity 
may  learn  at  last  to  understand  each  other."* 

Notwithstandiug  this  inconsistent  eulogy,  posterity  can 
discover  in  Thomas  Crumwell  nothing  but  a  bold,  bad, 
ambitious  man.  He  has  been  pronounced  siucere,  yet  he 
pretended  to  be  of  one  religion,  whilst  lie  died  in  the  com- 
munion of  another,  and  left  the  last  will  and  testament  of 
a  Catholic.  Honest — why,  he  not  only  bore  false  witness 
but  embezzled  the  fruita  of  his  perjury,  and  finally  perished, 
professing  his  return  to  a  creed  whose  doctrines  he  had  dis- 
avowed, and  so  many  of  whose  ministers  he  had  beggared 
or  slain.  Divested  of  word-painting,  this  is  the  true  picture 
of  the  "  most  despotic  Minister  ^England  had  ever  seen." 

It  has  been  stated  that  Crumwell  expressed  "  much  con- 
trition on  the  scaffold  for  the  part  he  had  taken  iu  the  con- 
fiacatiou  of  Church  property,  and  in  slaying  many  good  and 
noble  citizens."  But  a  recent  writer  is  at  issue  with  many 
■8  regards  this  statement,  and  contends  that  the  speech 
attributed  to  Crumwell  at  Tower  Hill  was  a  forgery,  and  that 
put  forward  by  Maister  Foxe  is  the  "  genuine  prayer."t 
It  is  rather  strange  that  Burnet  should  not  have  given  the 


'  FmudeV  Hittory  o(  Eagland,  vol.  iil  p.  026. 
t  Tlmt  moit  truthful  author,  Mr.  Fraier  Tyller,  hu,  with  gn»i  olearneu 
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document  published  as  Cruinwell's  dying  speech  by  Foxe 
as  genuine^  and  which^  by  the  way,  when  examined,  looks 
more  like  the  studied  performance  of  Foynet  or  John  Bale, 
than  the  words  of  a  man  who  appeared  on  the  scaffold  in 
"  confusion  and  tears/'  betraying  the  most  abject  terror  of 
his  doom.  Did  Burnet  justly  doubt  the  authenticity  of 
Foxe's  "  speech  ?''  or  what  motive  induced  him  to  give  in 
his  " Beformation^'  a  ''Catholic  declaration/'  with  an 
endeavour  to  translate  it  in  a  Furitan  sense  ? 

The  following  is  the  scaffold  speech  attributed  to  Thomas 
Crumwell  by  Burnet : — 


"  He  (Crumwell)  acknowledged  his  sins  against  God,  and  his 
offences  against  the  King  who  had  raised  him  from  a  base  degree. 
He  declared  that  he  died  in  the  Catholic  faith.  He  desired  them  to 
pray  for  the  King,  for  the  Prince,  and  for  himself;  and  then  prayed 
fervently  for  the  remission  of  his  past  sins,  and  admission  into 
eternal  glory. 

That  this  version  of  Crumwell's  dying  words  is  the  true 
one,  and  not  that  of  Foxe,  derives  much  proof  from  the 
fact  of  Burnet  taking  the  trouble  of  endeavouring  to  explain 
it  according  to  his  own  wishes,  which  he  essays  in  this 
fashion : — 

'*  By  what  Lord  Crumwell  spoke  at  his  death,  he  left  it  much  to 
be  doubted  of  what  religion  he  died,  but  it  i8  certain  he  was  a 
Lutheran.  The  term,  Catholic  faith,  used  by  him,  seemed  to  make 
it  doubtful,  but  that  it  was  then  used  in  England  in  its  true  sense 
in  opposition  to  the  novelties  of  the  See  of  Rome."* 

Neither  John  Foxe  nor  any  of  his  eccentric  modem 
admirers  could  make  a  statement  more  discordant  with  fact 


•  Biunet*!  BeformaUoD,  voL  I  part  i.  pp.  516,  517  (Oxford  edit.),  1816. 
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than  the  above.  Again  I  refer  the  reader  to  the  scene 
where  Crumwell  and  Cranmer  were  prominent  in  upholding 
the  Royal  theologian  in  a  discussion  npon  the  "  Real  Pre- 
sence" with  Lambert.  This  memorable  incident  took 
place  in  1538,  About  the  same  time  Crumwell  wrote  to  Sir 
Thomas  Wyatt,  the  English  Ambassador  in  Germany, 
detailing  an  account  of  the  "  glorious  conference,"  to  which 
I  have  already  alluded.  Both  Crumwell  and  Cranmer  made 
a  most  marked  display  in  favour  of  Tran substantiation  and 
other  Catholic  doctrines,  on  the  occasion  in  question.  If 
they  did  not  believe  iu  those  principles  at  that  period,  then 
they  must  have  practised  hypocrisy  and  perjury  to  an 
amazing  extent.  At  the  time  of  Cnimwell's  death  (1540) 
there  was  no  established  Protestant  liturgy  of  England.  If 
the  "  novelties  of  the  Sec  of  Rome"  were  set  aside  by  the 
Reformers — if  the  Reformation,  as  alleged,  was  merely  a 
recnrrence  to  the  olden  purity  of  belief,  where  have  we 
the  ancient  and  reverend  liturgy  ?  M'e  Lear  not  a  word  of 
that;  it  was  not  until  1547  that  Dr.  Cranmer  and  his 
colleagues  set  about  the  arrangement  of  a  new  liturgy  out 
of  existing  Popish  materials.  In  Thomas  Crumwell's  time 
the  Reformers  were  merely  in  rebellion  agaiuat  Rome — an 
insurgency  strong  and  expansive  as  the  temporal  possessions 
of  Catholicityin  the  island.  Everything  was  in  confusion  and 
disorder.  In  devising  a  fashion  of  faith,  the  Reformers 
had  to  make  choice  between  the  shifting  doctrines  of 
Luther,  who  permitted  polygamy  to  his  patron,  the  abstract 
principles  of  Zwingli,  the  savage  dogmatisms  of  John 
Knox,  or  the  horrors  of  the  Anabaptist  socialist  teaching, 
which  England,  however,  was  too  honest  and  moral  to 
sauctiou.     The  quarrels  about  respective  elements  of  belief 
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were  bitter  amongst  the  early  Reformers^  whilst  the  King^ 
the  greater  portion  of  the  independent  nobility^  and  the 
mass  of  the  people  remained  adherents  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  Catholic  Church.  Henry  only  desired  to  plunder  the 
Churchy  not  to  gainsay  her  doctrines^  which  he  never  did. 
What  did  Cmmwell  mean  by  saying,  ^^  Not  doubting  qfany 
article  of  faith,  or  of  any  sacrament  of  the  Church  ?"  Of 
what  Church  ?  Protestantism  was  not  proclaimed  for 
seven  years  after  his  death.  Again,  he  says  '^  he  had  been 
seduced.^'  Seduced  from  what?  And  to  what  did  he 
return  ?  As  before  said,  he  had  not  Protestantism  to  re- 
turn to,  and  he  must  fain  recur  to  the  Church  of  his  great 
patrons.  Pace  and  Wolsey.  There  was  no  other  Church 
in  the  realm.  '*  Novelties  of  the  See  of  Rome  V*  If 
they  were  "Novelties/*  why  did  not  the  Reformers  recur 
to  the  more  ancient  cultus,  if  such  there  were  ?  Instead  of 
this  they  merely  lopped  some  branches  from  the  old  Roman 
trunk,  and  set  them  up  to  become  so  many  independent 
offshoots  of  belief  as  we  find  at  present  in  England.  Mr. 
Froude  is  very  outspoken  and  candid  as  to  "  lopping 
branches  from  the  Roman  trunk,''  and  leaves  his  readers  in 
a  puzzle  as  to  what  "  branch''  he  himself  is  now  attached. 

But  the  most  remarkable  version  of  Lord  Crumwell's 
dying  speech  is  that  recorded  by  John  Stowe  : — 

*'  I  am  come  hither  to  die,  and  not  to  purge  myself,  as  some  think, 
peradventure,  that  I  will.  For  if  I  should  do  so,  I  were  a  very 
wretch  and  miser.  I  am  by  the  law  condemned  to  die,  and  thai^ 
my  Lord  God  that  hath  appointed  me  this  death  for  mine  offences. 
For  since  the  time  that  I  have  had  years  of  discretion  I  have  lived 
a  sinner,  and  offended  my  Lord  God,  for  the  which  I  ask  Him 
heartily  forgiveness.  And  it  is  not  unknowi^to  many  of  you  that 
I  have  been  a  great  traveller  in  this  world,  and,  being  but  of  base 
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d^ee,  I  was  called  to  high  estate,  and  since  the  time  I  came  there- 
unto, I  have  offended  my  Prince,  for  the  which  I  ask  him  heartily 
forgiveness ;  and  I  beseech  you  all  to  pray  to  God  with  me,  that 
He  will  forgive  me.  And  now  I  pray  you  that  be  here,  to  bear  me 
record,  /  die  in  the  Catholic  faith,  not  doubting  in  any  article  of  my 
faith ;  no,  nor  doubting  in  any  Sacrament  of  the  Church,  Many 
have  slandered  me,  and  reported  that  I  have  been  a  hearer  of  such  as 
have  maintained  evil  opinionSy  which  is  untrue.  But,  I  confess,  that 
like  as  God,  by  His  Holy  Spirit,  doth  instruct  us  in  the  truth — so 
the  devil  is  ready  to  seduce  us — and  I  have  been  seduced.  But, 
good  people,  bear  witness  now,  that  /  die  in  the  Catholic  faith  of 
tlie  Holy  Church.  And  I  heartily  desire  you  to  pray  for  the  King's 
grace,  that  he  may  long  live  with  you  in  health  and  prosperity,  and 
tliat  affcer  him,  his  son.  Prince  Edward,  that  goodly  impe  (child) 
may  long  reign  over  you.  And,  once  again,  I  desire  you  to  pray 
for  me,  that,  so  long  as  life  remaineth  in  this  flesh,  I  waver  nothing 
in  my  faith. ^^* 

Edward  Hall^  CrumwelFs  contemporary,  accepts  the  above 
as  the  *'  geuuine  declaration  at  the  scaffold/'  Cardinal 
Pole  held  a  similar  opinion.  Mr.  Froude,  however,  con- 
tends that  the  Cardinal  doubted  its  accuracy. 

It  has  been  stated,  in  connection  with  Stowe's  narrative 
of  Lord  CrumwelFs  "  last  moments,"  that  he  (Stowe)  was 
"  a  zealous  Papist  and  a  weak-minded  man."  Strange,  in 
reply  to  a  statement  so  explicit,  the  truth  should  be  that 
"  little  John  Stowe  "  was  a  very  decided  supporter  of  the 

*  John  Stowe's  Chronicle ;  Dodd's  Church  History,  vol.  L  p.  312.  For 
eurioiui  incideDts  coanected  with  Crumweirs  "  Inst  hours,  and  his  speech," 
see  Hall,  Heylio,  Thomdale's  Letters  to  Polydore  Vergil,  Pomeroy,  JosceliD, 
Carte,  and  Bchard.  I  beg  to  call  the  reader's  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  were 
three  priests  attached  to  the  Tower  chapeL  "  To  one  of  these  priests,"  writes 
Thomdale,  **  my  Lord  of  Essex  (Crumwell)  made  divers  confessions  for  the 
health  of  his  sowl."  The  night  before  the  execution,  Crumwell  sat  many  hours 
disoonrsing  upon  religion  with  the  priests.  At  the  Mass  in  the  morning  he 
most  reverently  received  *'  the  Bodye  of  our  Adorable  Maker  and  Saviour.  The 
Lord  Crumwell  was  on  his  bare  knees  on  the  stone  floor  for  ^ixty  minutes,  and 
sheddeth  a  torrent  of  tears." 
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Reformers ;  and  in  Edward's  reign  ^'  subscribed  to  the 
new  tenets/'  He  was,  however,  respected  by  all  parties, 
and  considered  an  ^^  honest  man,''  at  a  period  when  that 
title  sounded  rather  doubtful  in  certain  circles  of  high- 
placed  Englishmen,  literate  or  illiterate.  In  the  early  part  of 
Elizabeth's,  reign  Stowe's  patrons  were  Archbishop  Parker, 
Bale,  Horn,  Cecil,  Bacon,  and  Dudley ;  and  later  still,  such 
ultra-Protestants  as  Whitgift  ai^d  Hutton.  Nearly  all  of  those 
patrons  may  fairly  be  considered  to  have  an  interest  in  impart- 
ing ^  Protestant  colouring  to  Crumwell's  scaffold  picture. 

From  the  days  of  John  Foxe  and  Speed  down  to  the 
present,  many  notable  writers  who  have  professed  ultra- 
Protestantism  have  manifested  a  desire  to  place  Thomas 
Crumwell  on  the  roll  of  "  Protestant  saints  and  martyrs." 
Was  it  because  he  was  a  man  of  the  world  only,  and  not  a 
professor  of  "  religion  ?"  It  is  time  that  a  too  long- 
standing delusion  should  disappear  from  the  pages  of  books 
supposed  to  instruct,  not  to  mislead  posterity.  Crumwell's 
supposed  Protestantism  consisted  in  his  combination  with 
sordid  irreligious  Catholics,  who  desired  to  better  their  social 
condition  by  plundering  the  religious  houses,  and  putting 
to  the  rack  or  the  scaffold  their  inmates.  Such  was  the 
extent  of  Lord  Crumwell's  Protestantism  ;  and  such, 
probably,  would  have  proved  the  utmost  stretch  of  the 
Protestantism  of  all  his  wicked  cot^rhres  had  they  been  put 
to  the  same  fatal  ordeal — with  concurrent  repentances  and 
vindication  of  their  belief  in  the  creed  of  their  fathers. 

Dean  Hook  admits  that  Crumwell's  supporters  were,  as 
a  body,  violent  men,  who  aimed  not  at  the  reform^  but  the 
overthrow  of  the  Church;  and  who  desired  to  see  in  its 
place  a  Protestant    sect,    though   what  Protestantism   was 
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pWarcely  tiro  persons  trere  prepared  to  say.*     The  incidents 
above  alluded   to  occnrred  some  years   subsequent    to  the 
period   described    by   Mr.    Froude,    when   Wolscy  "  perse- 
cuted the  Protestants."     Lord   Campbell   also  assures  his 
,  readers  that  "  More's  jurors  were  all  staunch  Protcstauts." 
With  such    public    instructors,  it   is    no    marvel   that  the 
.  English  people  should  be  so  sadly  misinformed  as  to  many 
I  great  events    linked    with    the  history   of  their    country. 
I  Time,   however,    continues   to   unveil    the   facts    as    to  the 
history  of  the  past. 

Again,  let  us  see  Thomas  Crumwell's  famous  "  will," 
which  is  just  as  an ti- Protestant  as  the  "genuine  prayer"  of 
Miuster  Foxe  is  anti-Popish.  Here  is  a  specimen  which  is 
quoted  by  Mr.  Froude  and  Dean  Hook: — 

First,  I  beqitenih  ray  bowI  to  the  great  God  of  Heaven,  my  Maker, 
Crestor,  and  Redeemer,  beseeching  the  moet  glnrioua  Virgin  and 
BleiKd  Lady  Saint  Mury,  the  Viiyin  and  Mother,  with  all  the  holy 
company  nf  Htat'en,  to  he  mediators  and  inUreesaorg  for  tiu  to  the 
Holy  Trinily,  so  that  I  may  be  able,  when  it  ahull  please  Almighty 
God  to  call  me  out  of  this  miserable  world  and  transitory  life,  to 

inherit  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven [After  bequeathing  moneys, 

[  chattels,  &c.,  to  various  relatives  and  friends,  he  speaks  ofchnrity — 
I   "workt/or  the  health  ofhi»  soti-/."]  "  I  will,"  ho  says,  "mine  exeuutors 
■hall  sell  said  farm  (Carberry),  and  the  money  thereof  to  be  em- 
ployed in  deeds  of  charity,  to  prayer  for  my  sowl,  and  all  Christian 
towb.   Item — 1  will  mine  e.'tecuiors  ahall  conduct  and  hire  a  priest, 
being  an  honest  person  of  continent  and  good  living,  to  sing  (pray) 
I   for  mi/ aou'l  for  the  gpaee  of  seven  yean  next  afler  tny  death,  und  to 
^  giTebimfor  tlieBame£IO  ISs.id.  for  his  stipend.  Item — I  give  and 
bequeath  to  every  one  of  the  five  orders  of  Friars  within  the  Citis 
of  London  to  pray  fur  my  aowl,  twenty  shillings.    Item — 1  give  and 
bequeath  to  sixty  poor  maidens  in  marriage,  £40— that  is  lo  say, 
13«.  4rf.  to  every  one  of  the  said  poor  maidens." 

*  AtulibieLopioFCuiterbDry,  vol.  Tii.  p.  lUl. 
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tfi»  t'ttrtiwr  ^)et|ueiitha  £20  to  be  distributed  amon^ 
*  \ng0t  huuiSttiiuIiiejr^  to  yrmfjttr  hk»  n^mi'*  There  are  sererml 
«>Ui«r  ileum  ^i  duwu  iu  the  '^oid  Popiak  fashion,^  fisr 
"  f>r^yt»r9>  auii  Imitevuieittie/'  q/ifer  /Ae  te^iaior^s  death.  Tbin 
wiU  >v«i»  iimwu  l>y  ^  ruttiwell  on  the  I2th  Jxdr,  1529,  and 
ii4}  r\Mii4iK^iict?d  iu»  c»reer  an  lieury's  ^'  Vicar-General^  in 
l;>%i4:  hi»  usic^uiliKl  the  scti4fokl  iu  1540,  and  it  may  be,  and 
h^rif^  ^HHjU  uiitu^Hji  tha(»  wilh  iiii).  aileginl  changie  of  reiigums 
{*44uct^v«s  V>HUiw^U  ''  altered  lu»  wiil.*^  But  he  nerer  did 
^^>    uul  tiig  iiH;i  )^  ;i  .^^aUc^iticiordy  :»txun^prouf  agaimithis 

tHnun  liuMk  HikU^  iha(9uute  '  tive  or  i^hIx  vears  after  the 
»\v^v'uV4vm  v»4  lUi?  *  ^ill,**  Crumwell  had  occasion  to  correct 
ti,  wUv44  ih4;  t>^4ug«4  tor  prayem  to  be  mauie  for  hi»  soul 
>%V4v  f^-iuiHiiU ;  .imU  it  it^  pi'ovcd  that  thi»  wat^  not  an  orer- 
t^^Ui^  tuij  .^  hi;   tc^aidcd   tht;  priest    who  wiis^  to  prar  for 

Vtuv^t  «/W  /<«  uH,i't;ui^U  /iU  ^lipenti  from  twtinty  powuis  to 
fOilj^  Ityands  fwtiivt;  ^JiUitfiys  utuJ,  su-panctS^^  Dean  Hook 
luilhvi  Jciuiutiv:  *  Ihc  [Hytie^WLW^  ol*  Crumwell  have  eon- 
\iUv4vU  iu\  uui  aulhcuiic  thi;  I'^iiort  which  wa2»  circulated  of 
\\i\  tuxi  ^i^Viii^  "4>ccch  ^utd  cout'eb^^ou^  Imi  the  ^  ttrUl^  mtmst 
tinika  (^^it  'iiouiu'  vuiiu*^  Writcri^  who  iwchew  State  docu- 
MU'uU  <a  ivu4i:4u^i.4uv  c^idi'uce^  iu  either  English  or 
Im\U  hi^ivM^'ii  luu^  i^uoi'v  wiittcu  tact»  ;  but  personal 
H^^\UK»u  Hill  uv»l  iK»vk  bv  ;4cv%*p4cd  by  investigators  of  truth, 
Uonos4  ><uvvv««^iui  ki^  tuihvuio  bt^eu  their  dogmatic  in- 
'^^Uhvuvv  ^v'  ^h\^  'tii*u  ^v  i/>*a  Ht>  iuc^uitably  and  suspiciously 
ou^u^xvaI  U  >\  *vius  uluii  uitmtelligible,  therefore,  how 
•^       ^tU      <v>    >Hai     <Uv     iiuih    haeiL  been  inserted   in   the 

I    V-   S'^^'^i  '    '  '  ^  '^v'^^uk,  v«.4.  VA.  ^  ItiOk  t Ibid.  p.  125. 
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ToIumeB  of  Mr,  Froude,  whOj  however,  supplies  a  supposi- 
tion at  the  end,  to  explain  au  unwonted  exhibition  of  candour. 
"  I  readily  gi-ant,"  writes  Dr.  Collier,  "  Lord  Crumwell 
waa  no  Papist  at  his  death,  and  it  is  pretty  clear  that  he 
was  no  Protestant.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  he  died  in 
the  communion  of  the  then  Church  of  England — that  is,  in 
the  religion  professed  by  King  Heury  VIII."*  This  is  a 
distinction  without  a  difference,  for  Henry  changed  no 
dogma  of  the  Church. 

About  the  time  of  Crumwell's  fall,  the  scaffold  and  the 
stake  daily  presented  scenes  both  anomalous  and  revolting. 
Barnes,  Gerard,  and  Jerome,  consigned  to  the  stake  as 
Keformera,  were  carried  to  the  place  of  eiecution  on  hurdles, 
whilst  along  with  them  was  placed  on  each  hurdle  a 
Catholic,  who  was  hanged  and  quartered  for  denying  the 
King's  spiritual  supremacy.  Abel,  Fetherston,  and  Powell, 
who  were  of  the  Catholic  faith,  declared  that  the  most 
grievous  part  of  the  punishment  was  that  of  being  "  drawn 
on  the  same  hurdle  with  such  men  as  Barnes  and  hia  com 
panions  !"t  A  Portuguese  nobleman,  then  in  London 
remarked  that  those  who  were  against  the  Pope  were  burnt, 
and  those  in  his  favour  were  consigned  to  the  headsman. 
Richard  Fetherstone,  above-named,  was  one  of  Queen 
Catherine's  chaplains,  and  the  manager  of  lier  defence  dur- 
ing the  divorce  litigation.  "  His  conduct  at  the  scaftbld," 
aaya  Tyrwell,  "  commended  the  sympathy  of  the  Reformers 
committed  to  the  fire  near  to  the  spot  at  which  be  suf- 
fered.    He  forgave  his  persecutors;  he  ascended  the  scaffold 


•  Colliet'ii  EcclesiMtioal  History  (first  edit,),  vol.  ii.  p.  181. 
t  U«rU«,  CoUier,  Sindar,  Humo  (foUu  edit.),  vo[.  iii. 
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so  many   executions  at  the   scaffold   and  at  the  stake^  to 

witness  the  torture  and  insidt  heaped  upon  his  victims,  was 

thus  terribly  dismissed  from  life.     A   long  roll   of  terrible 

deeds  surrounds  Crumwell^s  memory  at  all  points,  yet  we  are 

assured  many  times,  by  a  recent  biographer,  that  his  ^*  aim 

was  noble/' 

When  a  special  biography  of  Thomas  Crumwell  is  under- 
taken by   some   honest  and  conscientious  author,  a  fresh 

flood  of  light  will  be  poured  upon  the  transactions  con- 
nected with  the  monastic  visitations — the  manner  of  men 
selected,  the  instructions  they  received,  and  the  reports  pro- 
duced. Whoever  that  writer  may  be,  he  will  find  in  the 
British  Museum  and  the  Record  Office  a  large  number  of 
memoranda,  notes,  and  letters  in  CrumwelFs  own  hand- 
writing, together  with  the  secret  correspondence  between 
the  Grand  Inquisitor  and  his  agents,  which  will  fully 
establish  the  monstrous  injustice  perpetrated  by  this  un- 
principled Minister.  Mr.  Tytler,  who  examined  some  of 
the  documents  in  question  many  years  ago,  remarked  that 
they  exhibit  Crumwell  as  "  equally  tyrannical  and  unjust, 
despising  the  authority  of  the  law,  and  unscrupulous  in  the 
use  of  torture,"  How  much  worse  would  have  been  the 
opinion  of  this  honest  and  fearless  historian  had  he  perused 
all  the  proofs  now  at  hand  on  this  question  ?* 


*  The  Act  of  Attainder  against  Crumwell  is  not  printed  in  the  Statu te-Book 
It  is  to  be  seen  on  the  Parliament  Boll  of  Henry's  reign  ;  and  also  in  Burnet's 
Collectanea, 
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Dean  Hook  has  the  courage  to  state  that  Henry  VIII,  wat 
not  a  bloodthirsly  tyrant,  and  never  contemplated  witk  delight 
the  misery  of  others."*  Let  the  reader  peruse  the  following 
well-aiitheuticated  narrative,  and  then  digest  his  wonder  at 
the  atrange  picture  drawn  by  the  Deau  of  Henry  Tudor,  all 
the  trails  of  which  are  actually  effaced  by  the  pen  of  Dcaa 
Hook  himself  in  his  own  work.  Even  Mr.  Froude  adimtr| 
the  pitiable  condition  of  the  people  of  England  under  tbv 
ue*  order  of  things.  The  monks  were  the  great  cultivators 
of  the  soil  of  England — their  landa  the  main  element 
food  production.  The  cultivation  of  the  land,  which  there- 
tofore had  employed  and  maintained,  not  iu  superfluity,  bat 
with  all  necessaries,  the  great  bulk  of  the  people,  was  snddealy 
suspeuded.  Thousands,  moat  likely  millions,  of  acres  which 
had  been  under  the  plough  for  successive  centuries  were  all 
at  once  converted  to  pastures  to  meet  the  new  and  increasing 
demand  for  English  wool.  The  extravagant  habits  of  the 
landowning  classes  rendered  them  but  too  glad  to  welcoms 
any  change  which  would  tend  to  relieve  them  from  their 
pecuniary  difficulties,  aud  give  them  the  means  to  procure 
fresh  pleasures  and  to  indulge  in  new   fancies.      So   the 
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'  Archbiitiops  of  Canlerbury,  vol.  vii.  p.  G2. 


I  ploughs  were  banished  from  the  farms,  and  with  them  the 
ploughmen  and  their  families,  and   all  who  had  passed  their 
I  years   iu    tilling  the  soil.       What   had  been    populous  and 
thriving  hamlets   and  villages,  and  busy  towns,  were,  iu  a 
short  time,  converted  into  wastes.*       The    cottages   were 
[  pulled  down,  and  the  churcites  turned  into  shelters  for  tfte 
fheep,  which  now  roamed  in  vast  flocks  over  what  had  been 
the  once  busy  haunts  of  men.     "  Landlords  were  accused  of 
I  practising  more   than   Eastern  tyranny,   which    compelled 
1  Iioueat  householders  to  become  followers  of  less  honest  men's 
I  tables ;"    which    brought   honest   matrons  to   the   "needy 
I  rock   aud    cards;"    which   comiiellcd   "men — -chihlren   of 
good  hope  iu  the  liberal  sciences,  aud  other  honest  qualities 
I  whereof  the  land   had   great   lack,"    to  labour   at   menial 
occupations  that  they  might  "  sustain  their  parents'  decrepit 
age    and    miserable    poverty."     Froward  children,  we   are 
further  assured,  shook  off  the  yoke  of  goilly  authority,  and 
[  ran  headlong  into  all  kinds  of  wickedness,  finally  "  garnish- 
ing gallowe  trees;"  modest   and  chaste  virgins,  lacking  a 
dowry,  were  compelled  to  pass  their   days   in  servitude,  or 

else  "  to  marry  to   perpetual  miserable  poverty." 

Universal  destruction  seemed,  it  is  added,  to  have  befallen 
"this  noble  realm,  by  the  outrageous  aud  insatiable  desire 
,  of  the  surveyor  of  lands. "t 

The  King  was  so  constantly  employed  in  hanging, 
drawing,  and  quartering,  often  "  for  con  science -sake,"  occa- 
sionally varying    the    order   hy   substituting  parboiling  and 


■  Sir  Henry  Spelnian  and  hia  »on  Iisto  dr»i 
dition  of  tbe  peo[i)e  at  Norfolk  uul  SufTolk  under 
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boHinff  as  a  change,"  we  need  not  wonder  that  thie' 
rei:eived  little  thouglit  and  less  pity  froia  those  who  were' 
the  arbiters  of  life  and  death.  It  must  have  been,  to  mea 
less  hardcDcd  tliau  they  who  played  so  promiueut  a  part  in 
those  sceues,  a  horrible  uiid  ghastly  sight  to  behold,  wheii*] 
ever  they  turned  their  eyes,  the  awful  evidences  of  tli0' 
brutal  crnelty  of  the  law.  Along  the  river  were  suspended 
the  bodies  of  men  and  wnmeu  who  had  been  aeeused  of  foul 
play  to  foreigucrs.  Tower  IIUI  must  have  heca  one  ooze 
of  mud,  mingled  and  streaked  with  the  blood  of  the  victims 
who  there  yitJdcd  up  their  lives  to  the  fury  of  a  King  whose 
thirst  for  gore  could  never  be  slaked.  Tyburn,  with  its 
never-ending  streams  ol  victims,  who  escaped  the  axe  Bt 
Tower  Hill,  or  the  fires  of  Smithfield,  only  to  wind  their 
slow  and  painful  way  from  the  various  dungeons  of  London,' 
there,  to  be  banged,  and  the  hanging  to  be  followed  by  the 
revolting  dismembering,  that  their  yet  quivering  limbs,  and 
heads  with  the  features  scarcely  set  in  death,  might  garnish 
a  city  gate  till  they  putrificd  and  dropped,  mingling  with 
the  mud  and  filth  of  the  highway. t  Persons  ran  through, 
the  streets  of  London  crying  out  for  food.  They  wers 
seized  and  hanged  from  the  "  nearest  tree,"J 

And  how  fared  the  social  state  at  this  juncture?     Dicing 


*  See   Chrotiiele  of  the  Gra;  FrUra,  p.  35  i  ateo  tho  i-W 
poisoDuri  to  bs  lulled  id  oiJ,  wltiah  «tfttuUu  were  cu-ried  out  i 
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t  In  the  reign  ot  Elizahelb,  eitraoniinnr;  puweri  were  iuued  to  tlie  Lord 
ftfftfor,  to  lung  from  the  lll^K^ellt  tree  tbcwe  ulamoroui  rogues  who  deuiknJed 
brtkd.  Tlie  uune  of  the  uffioial  who  carried  out  this  order  wiu  ilint  of 
"  Piuvoal    ManliBl."       Tbe   record  of   the  {iroceeUiogi  ot  bis  tribunal  it  aUU 
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and  carding  ruined  many  an  heir,  aod  brought  wealthy 
meu  to  beggary.  lu  Latimer's  tiaic,  be  tclla  us,  there 
were  more  dicing-liouses  than  bad  ever  been,  where  young 
men  "played,  and  lo3t  all  they  possessed."  The  King 
jiassed  an  Act  for  the  abolition  of  gaming-houses,  and  it  was 
ereu  threatened  to  punish  carders  and  dicers  iu  the  same 
mode  as  robbers  aud  adulterers.  But  all  in  vain.  Every 
yice  was  practised  with  augmented  zest  when  the  exem- 
plary restraints  of  a  genuine  morality  or  a  pure  religion  were 
removed,  or  by  the  silence,  suppression,  or  absence  of  its 
ordained  servitors.  But  the  law's  visitation  of  socially  baneful 
sin  was  by  uo  means  impartial.  If  a  poor  man  supplemented 
a  wife,  or  if  hiswife  "played  false,"  they  were  punished  as  they 
de«erved.  We  are  informed,  however,  that  an  alderman,  or  a 
gentleman,  or  a  wealthy  man,  might  indulge  in  an  immoral 
life,  and  "  justice  stayed  her  halid,"  aud  permilted  them  to 
go  unpunished.  "  Loudon  {we  are  assured  by  Protestant 
writers)  deserved  a  thousand  times  more  plagues  thau  ever 
fell  upon  Tyre  and  Sidon,  or  even  on  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,"* 
This  state  of  things  befell  in  a  few  brief  years  after  the 
contiacatioo  of  the  religious  houses,  aud  the  death  or  disper- 
sion of  their  inmates. 

Winalow  states  that  the  alms  which  the  monks  dealt, 
and  the  hospitality  which  they  maintained,  "  every  man 
kaoweth."  "  Mauy  thousands  were  well  relieved  of  them, 
aud  might  have  been  better,  if  they  hud  not  bad  so  mauy 
great  men's  horses  to  feed,  aud  had  not  been  overcharged 
wttti  such  idle  gentlemen,  as  were  never  out  of  abbeys;  but 
now  that  the  abbeys,  with  all  their  lands,  goods,  and  impro- 
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iiiDamerable,  who  were  forced  to  go  from  door  to  door, 
or  to  sit  openly  begging  in  the  streets,  while  many,  unable  to 
move  out  of  the  houses,  lay  down  and  died,  because  the  rich 
did  not  aid  them.  Those  who  obtained  office  in  the  city 
spent  their  riches  upon  noblemen,  aldermen,  and  rich 
commoners,  heedless  of  the  suffering  and  starvation  around 
them,  or  heeding  them  only  so  far  as  to  send  a  few  scraps 
and  bones  to  Newgate."*  "Every  day  the  people  famishect 
in  consequence  of  the  misappropriation  of  the  funds  of 
religious  houses. "t  When  Crowley  thought  of  these 
innumerable  able-bodied  poor,  and  the  alleys  in  which  they 
huddled  at  night,  "  it  made  his  heart  weep."  %  And  well 
it  might,  to  see  those  poor,  feeble,  blind,  halt,  lame,  sickly 
old  fathers,  poor  widows,  and  young  children,  miugliug 
with  the  idle  and  dissembling  vagabonds,  and  creeping 
about  the  miry  streets  of  London  and  Westminster,  picking 
up  a  precarious  living  by  day,  and  perchance  enough  to 
pay  their  lodgiugs  in  tlioae  horrible  alleys  which  merchants 
owned,  aud  from  which  they  derived  considerable  rents. § 
The  mendicancy  caused  by  the  confiscation  of  the  monastic 
houses  was  met  by  an  amended  code  of  "  whipping,"  "  ear- 
cutting,"  "  pinching,"  and  an  "improved  specimen"  of  the 
pillory  invented  by  Richard  Crumwell.  A  licence  for 
begging  was  granted  by  a  Statute,  drawn  up,  it  is  said,  by 
the  King  himself;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  was 
the  work  of  Audley  and  Suflblk.  Ey  ihia  Act  all 
magistrates  and  mayors  were  enjoined  to  make  diligent 
search  and  inquiry  of  all  aged  poor  and  impotent  persons. 


■The  r.iTnentacyon,  Ac.,  I 
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"  who  live,  or  of  necessity  be  compelled  to  live,  by  alms  of  i 
the  charity  of  the  people."  ■  .  .  .  "All  such  persons  are  to 
be  hceaced  to  beg  within  certain  appointed  distrietSj  and  if 
found  begging  in  any  other  place  than  that  to  which  they 
are  licenced,  they  are  to  be  punished  by  imprisonment  in 
the  stocks /or  two  days  and  two  nights,  receiving  only  bread 
aud  water  (a  small  quantity)  for  their  sustenance  during 
that  time" — clement  treatment  from  the  despoilers  of  the> 
])oor  for  men  aud  women  averaging  from  aisty-five  to  seventy  - 
years  of  age,  many  of  whom  were  lame  or  blind  monks  aud 
nuus.  Those  who  were  found  begging  "  without  a  due 
licence  to  do  the  same"  were  punished  with  far  greater 
aeverity.  "He  shall  he  stripped  naked  from  the  middk 
t^ncardt,  and  be  whipped  within  the  town  in  which  he  be  Joundf 
or  within  some  other  town,  as  it  shall  setrnt  good ;  or  if  U 
be  tiot  cimvenient  so  to  punish  him,  (/"  a  culprit  be  too  old  or 
ii^rm,  he  shall  be  set  in  the  stocks  for  the  space  of  three  dut/t 
and  three  nights."  Let  the  reader  bear  in  miud  that  even 
if  those  unhappy  people  were  able  to  labour,  there  u'as  no 
labour  to  be  had,  for  a  general  stagnation  in  commerce  as 
well  as  in  agriculture  followed  the  monastic  coufiscalions. 
The  "  beggars  who  were  well  able  to  work"  met  a  worse  fate. 
"  They  were  to  be  sent  to  the  nearest  market  town,  or  other 
town  or  village,  and  there  to  be  tied  to  the  end  of  a  cart, 
naked,  and  to  be  beaten  with  strong  whips  throughout  the  same 
Iowa  till  their  bodies  become  bloody  by  reason  of  the  same 
mentioned  whipping."*     After  this  barbarous    puni&hmeat^ 
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the  victim  was  aent  to  tbe  place  where  lie  bad  been  "com- 
manded to  reside" — and  wlierc,  possibly,  there  was  no  employ- 
ment— "  and  if,"  said  the  Statute,  "  he  do  not  there  work  for 
his  bread,  he  shall  be  again  and  again  whipped,  till  he  gettcth 
his  living  truly  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow."  Another  class  of 
beggars  were  to  be  "  slightly  scourged  on  two  days,  and  on 
the  third  day  to  be  placed  upon  a  pillory  from  nine  ot  the 
clock  till  eleven  of  the  same  day ;  and  to  have  Ihe  right  ear 
of  the  gaid  lazy  begger  ail  off :"  and  if  the  "  said  begger 
offend  the  third  time,  to  be  again  whipped,  and  placed  tn 
the  pillory,  and  la  have  the  other  ear  ail  off."  For  a  further 
violation  of  the  "  mendicancy  law,"  the  penalty  was  to  "die 
on  the  public  scaffold  as  a  felon  anil  an  enemy  to  the 
commonwealth."  It  not  unfrcquently  occurred  that  many 
of  the  men  who  underwent  some  of  these  punishments  were 
scholars  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  "decayed  bookworms," 
who  were  turned  out  to  make  room  for  men  of  the  "new 
learning;"  others  were  classic  monks,  who  had  spent  thirty 
and  forty  years  translating  Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew 
manuscripts.  "Tie  the  holy  thieves*  to  the  cart,  to  be 
whipped  naked  till  they  fall  to  labour,"  was  the  language 
used  by  the  agents  of  the  executive  of  those  times.  What 
a  strange  recommendation  to  a  country  of  a  new  religion, 
ushered  in  and  followed  up  by  such  a  state  of  things  !  A 
number  of  the  friars  who  were  disbanded  were  compelled  to 
go  through  the  country  begging.  Thorndalc  witnessed  in 
Coventry  "three  old  priests  who  were  blind,  and  a  boy 
leading  them  from  door  to  door."  The  pension  that  was 
to   be  given  to  monks  and  nuns  was  quickly  withdrawn  in 
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the  majority  of  cases.  The  ^^  bookworms''  were,  in  the 
estimation  of  such  kind  and  disinterested  critics  as  Richard 
Crumwell,  the  ^^  real  conspirators  against  reform  and  Ood's 
Word/'  Clerics  who  sought  aid  from  the  people  were 
declared  '^  lazy  rogues  and  vagabonds/'  and  were,  by  a  special 
Statute  of  Henry  VIIL,  condemned  to  be  ^'  burnt  on  the 
right  hand."  Gregory  Crumwell  writes  to  his  father  in  a 
bantering  tone  of  this  class  of  monks  ^'  thieving  on  the 
sly,"*  or  by  "  some  pious  device,"  as  Francis  Bryan  would 
have  it. 

There  was  another  class  of  persons  more  "  dangerous  to 
the  State"  than  the  "swineish  brutes,"  or  the  '^holy 
thieves," — namely,  the  disemployed  servants  of  the  abbeys 
and  convents — the  masons,  joiners,  smiths,-  bakers, 
labourers,  together  with  a  vast  number  of  small  tenants 
who  were  dispossessed  by  the  new  landlords.  These  men 
averred  hardily  that  they  would  neither  beg  nor  starve. 
When  connected  with  the  religious  houses  those  people  were 
temperate  and  well-conducted.  Driven  to  destitution  by  a 
rapacity  so  unexpected  and  general,  they  became  furious, 
and  joined  in  bands,  seizing  the  flocks  of  the  nobles  and 
gentry,  despoiling  mansions,  and  levying  contributions, 
wherever  possible,  on  the  agricultural  and  commercial 
classes.  They  also  plundered  the  secular  clergy,  whom 
they  accused  of  cowardice  and  collusion  with  the  Crown 
against  their  good  friends  the  monks.f  They  infested  the 
highways  day  and  night,  and  on  the  approach  of  danger 
took  refuge  in  the  woods  or  mountains.  They  showed  no 
pity  to  the  few  new  proprietors  who  fell  into  their  hands, 

•  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  Second  Series, 
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and  far  less  mercy  was  bestowed  upon  themselves  when 
captured  by  the  landholders^  or  the  irregular  troops  of  the 
King.  The  next  tree  and  a  rope^  or  the  sudden  steely 
were  all  the  ceremonials  used  for  their  disposal — no  form 
of  law  or  trial.  The  King  ordered  proclamation  to  be 
made  that  '^  all  highwaymen  be  hanged  on  the  nearest  tree 
as  a  warning  to  the  followers  of  those  lazy  rogues  called 
monks.''**  On  one  occasion  some  two  hundred  starving  men 
attacked  six  cartloads  of  provisions  belonging  to  the  King ; 
a  fierce  struggle  took  place  between  the  guard  of  the 
convoy  and  their  hungry  assailants,  who  succeeded  in  carry- 
ing off  the  spoil.  On  the  following  day,  however,  twenty 
of  the  highwaymen  were  captured,  and  at  once  '^  hanged, 
vnihoui  benefit  of  clergy /'f  Roger  Ascham  relates  that  the 
EngUsh  highwaymen  of  those  times  were  ''brave  and 
generous.'' 

Those  scenes  continued — despairing  famine  contending 
hopelessly  against  the  might  of  armed  wealth — until  the 
steel,  the  gibbet,  and  the  prison  plague  decimated,  and 
transformed,  and  subjugated  a  people,  who,  for  centuries, had 
stood  pre-eminent  for  their  moral  qualities,  their  sturdy 
independence,  and  their  social  comfort.  Bad  has  passed ; 
worse  remains  to  come.  I  shall  return  to  this  sad  subject 
in  another  chapter,  wherein  the  condition  of  England  is 
displayed  by  contemporary  and  indisputable  evidence. 


*  Royal  Proclamations  ;  Condition  of  the  Realm  ;  State  Papers  of  Henry 
the  Eighth's  reign ;  Letters  of  Roland  Lee. 

t  RadcJyffe's  Changed  Tymes  in  the  Countrie  Parts. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

A   PLANTAGENET   ON    THE  SCAFFLOD. 

Towards  the  close  of  1539  the  dark  chambers  of  the 
Tower  and  the  Fleet  received  several  notable  persons 
who  were  doomed  for  the  headsman  or  the  gibbet.  The 
Marquis  of  Exeter  and  Lord  Montague — the  latter  the 
brother  to  Reginald  Pole — were  consigned  to  the  Tower; 
and  on  the  following  day  Sir  Edward  Neville  and  several 
others  were  arrested.  Next  came  the  venerable  Countess  of 
Salisbury,  then  nearly  seventy  years  of  age.  The  usual 
charges  of  high  treason  were  preferred  against  all  the 
prisoners.  It  was  alleged  that  they  joined  in  a  plot  to 
"  assassinate  the  King's  Highness,  and  to  raise  Reginald 
Pole  to  the  throne  by  a  marriage  with  the  Princess  Mary.'' 
"  Witnesses  and  documentary  evidence  "  were  produced — 
indeed,  the  organising  skill  of  Chancellor  Audley  and 
Thomas  Crumwell  seldom  failed  in  producing  these  "  essen- 
tials to  a  just  conclusion,"  to  use  the  words  of  Audley 
himself.  Lords  Exeter  and  Montague,  Sir  Edward  Neville, 
two  friars,  and  fpur  persons  of  less  note  were  all  arraigned, 
found  guilty,  and  speedily  executed.  Then  the  case  of  the 
'^  grand  old  Countess  "  succeeded.  Distinguished  for  the 
best  and  most  amiable  qualities  suited  to  adorn  her  sex  and 
station,  her  treatment  raised  an  almost  universal  sentiment 
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P'OF  Hympathy.  "  She  appears,"  'observes  Sharon  TurQor, 
"to  liave  been  a  woman  with  a  lloman  mind,  as  to  firm- 
ness, dignityj  and  fortitude."  All  her  contemporaries  speak 
of  her  as  a  woman  of  noble,  generous,  and   kindly  nature. 

» "Whiting  states  that  there  was  "  no  such  noble  dame  in  all 
the  laud  as  the  Countess  of  Salisbury."  She  was  not  con- 
demned to  death  for  four  months  after  her  sou  and  other 
relatives  perished  on  the  scaffold.  Tlie  Earl  of  Southamp- 
ton and  the  Bishop  of  Ely  were  commanded  by  Lord  Crum- 
twell  to  arrest  the  Counteaa  of  Salisbury.  The  report  they 
laade  to  the  Crown  "  ou  the  matter  with  which  they  were 
Shargcd"  eithibits  the  bearing  and  character  of  this  illua- 
trions  lady : — 
"Testerdaj  (Nov.  13)  we  travelled  witli  the  Lady  Salisbury  till 
almost  night.  She  wuulit  utter  aud  confess  little  or  nothmg  more 
than  the  first  day  she  did,  but  she  still  stood  and  persisted  in  the 
denial  of  all.  This  d.iy,  although  we  entreated  her,  eometiines  with 
mild  words,  and  now  rouglily  and  uapertly,  by  traitoring  her  and 
her  BOOS  to  the  ninth  degree,  yet  would  ahe  nothing  utter,  but 
uiwrly  deuieth  all  that  iaobjected  uato  her.  Wc  suppose  that  there 
bath  not  been  saw  or  heard  of  a  woman  so  earnest,  so  manlike  ia 
I'e  must  needs  deem  that  hor  sous  have  not  made 


her  privy  n 
I  Of  else  ehe 


ir  participant  of  the 
I  the  most  an 


bottom  and  pit  of  tliei 
thiit  ever  was  seer 


stomachs 


The  Commissioners  then  describe  the  plaus  they  adopted 
"affright  her:"  they  found  "some  Bulla  and  other 
■'documents,  which  provetl  her  sympathies  to  be  rather  with 
\  Pope  than  with  the  King;"  they  describe  her  reso- 
Plnte  bearing  during  the  "  invest igati(tn,  searching,  and 
journey."  "We  assure  your  lordships,  wc  have  dealcd 
liritb  such  a  one  as  men  have  not  deuled  with  all  before  us. 
I  We  may  call  her  rather  a  strong  and  constant  man  than  a 
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wftmMn ;  tor,  in  all  behaTioar,  howsoeTer  we  hare  used  her, 
•be  batb  sbowed  herself  so  earnest,  rebein^it,  and  precise, 
that  more  conld  not  be.'^ 

Lord  Cmmwell  despatched  a  note  to  the  King  contain- 
ing his  own  opinion  of  "  the  traitress."  "  She,**  the  Conntess, 
^  hath  been  examined ;  and  in  effect  she  pretendeth  ignor- 
auce,   and  no  knowledge  of  the  person  that  should  report 

the  tale I  shall  never  cease  nntil  the  bottom  of  her 

utomach  may  be  clearly  opened  and  disclosed/' 

The  Countess  confessed  no  treason  ;  had  nothing  to  con- 
fess ;  to  use  her  own  words,  but  that  her  "  first  allegiance 
was  due  to  the  Church  ;  the  second  to  the  throne  and  the 
realm/'t  She  possessed  all  the  pride  and  courage  of  the 
Plaritagenets. 

There  is  no  record  extant  of  the  exact  charges  made 
it((airist  the  Countess  of  Salisbury ;  but  we  must  accept 
iiiat  she  was  condemned  under  the  special  laws  for  high 
UitHmm  then  iu  vogue.  She  remained  a  prisoner  in  the 
TtfWttr  for  luyme  eighteen  months,  during  which  period  she 
wui$  |Ktrmiticd  to  suffer  incredible  privations.  "  Want  of 
wunn  ifloihing  in  winter ;  placed  in  a  damp  cell  without 
tint  i  not  Miiflicient  bed  coverings  and  bad  food ;  added  to 
i|ii«  i\\i  nmUnnni,  the  frequent  and  untimely  visits  of  those 
'  mi*n  iff  iron  heart  and  grosser  conduct ' — the  warders/'J 
'j'o  UMi*.  Ui*.r  own  words,  she  "  was  allowed  one  privilege,  for 
whii.'h  «he  wan  gratcfiil,  and  valued  more  than  fine  dishes  or 


•  MS.  CaL  D.  11. 

tKIJiM,  lir>>»i  UiUrtf,  pp.  112,  114,  115;  Strjpe's  Hemariak,  |i.  521; 
Bk*roJi  TuriMr,  vi>l.  x.;  Liu^^ard,  vol.  ▼. 

t  Thi»r*i  in  »  diary  trxUut  in  which  Catherine  Howard  entered  tiie  Daisee  of 
vihru>UM  ibrti^'LtM  t^f  wuriii  clothiu^  which  she  clandeetioelj  sent  to  tmdj 
S^Uubwy ;  but  it  in  verjr  poeuible  that  these  thing*  were  never  delircred. 
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good  firea" — namely,  her  Latin  Prayer  Book,  her  golden 
Crucifix,  and  beads;  the  ktter  was  the  valued  gift  of  King 
Henry's  mother.* 

The  MareliioneBS  of  Exeter  was  impeached  at  the  same 
time  with  Lady  Salisbiii-y,  but  was  "  pardoned  for  her 
uncommitted  offence."  Sharon  Turner  states  that  Henry 
"  was  not  willing  to  take  the  Countess's  life."  But  it  is 
difficult  to  recoucilc  this  atateraeut  with  the  circnmstancea 
of  the  case.  After  her  lengthened  confinemeut  in  the 
Tower  {27th  May),  Lady  Salisbury  was  informed  that  the 
King  had  issued  his  final  order  for  her  execution.  "  The 
King  ordered,"  says  Lord  Herbert,  "  that  the  Countess  of 
Saliabnry  should  be  carried  to  the  place  of  execution,  a.s 
ihe  was  unable  to  wii!k,  from  the  long  suffering  she  bad 
endured  in  a  damp  cell."  Just  as  the  Countess  reached  the 
scaffold,  she  seemed  to  have  recovered  much  of  her  pristine 
energy  of  body  and  mind.  When  onlered  to  prepare  for 
the  block,  she  refused,  and  with  the  proud  bearing  of  a 
Piantngenet,  said,  "I  Lave  committed  no  crime;  I  have 
had  no  trial.  If  you  cut  off  my  head,  then  you  shall  take  it- 
03  he»l  you  can."  "  With  renewed  energy  of  body  she  niuved 
about  the  scaffold,  and  resisted  the  csecutioners,  wlio  pur- 
flned  her  with  enormous  knives  or  hatchets  in  hand,  making 
dreadful  blows  at  her  neck,  until  she  fell  covered  with 
wounds,  and  her  long  white  hair  and  her  hands  were  bathed 
with  her  life-blood.  Finally,  her  head  having  been  cut  off, 
was  held  up  to  the  gaze  of  the  multitudc."+ 


•  Engluh  Mutrona  in  tbe  Tower  anil  on  the  ScniTiM.      Printed  in  Bnlneli, 

p.    J5S0,       AmbrosF  FJlzwiLtter  Bt&les  that  the  autlior  of  tliln  littls  book  km 

I    Si*l«T  Vsrney,  one  oF  the  ciiW  nun»  .jf  .Shifteabur^. 

t  Lord  Herbert's  Life  ot  Henrj  VIIL 
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"  This  venerable  lady/'  writes  Echard^  "  who  was  seventy 
yean  of  ,age^  was  commanded  to  lay  her  head  on  the  Uock^ 
bnt  she  positively  refused,  saying  :  '  So  should  traitors  do, 
but  I  am  none.'  Nor  did  it  avail  that  the  executioner 
told  her  that  it  was  always  customary  to  do  so ;  but  turn- 
ing her  grey  head  every  way,  she  cried  out :  '  If  you  will 
have  my  head,  get  it  as  best  you  can/  So  the  executioner 
was  constrained  to  take  her  head  off  barbarouslv.''*  Dodd 
and  his  contemporaries  have  accepted  Herberts'  account  of 
the  scene  on  the  scaffold.  Reginald  Pole  states  that  the 
last  words  of  the  Countess  were :  "  Blessed  are  those  who 
suffer  persecution  for  righteousness'  sake."t  Mr.  Froude 
questions  Lord  Herbert's  statement  as  to  the  scene  on  the 
scaffold,  although  Hall,  Burnet,  and  several  other  writers, 
have  regarded  and  chronicled  it  as  a  fact.  Mr.  Froude 
attributes,  like  Sharon  Turner,  every  description  of  political 
intrigue  and  treason  to  the  aged  Countess,  but  with  no 
better  eridence  than  that  adduced  against  most  of  those, 
distinguished  or  otherwise,  who  preceded  her  to  the  scaffold. 
"  The  manlike  Margaret,"  observes  Mr.  Froude,  "  would 
have  disdained  and  disclaimed  indulgence  on  the  plea  of 
her  sex,  so  that  treason  of  women  in  the  sixteenth  century 
was  no  more  considered  to  be  entitled  to  immunity  than 
their  participation  in  grosser  crimes  is  held  in  the  nineteenth 

century A  settled   age  can  imperfectly  comprehend 

an  age  of  revolution,  or  realise  the  indifference  with  which 
men  risk  their  own  blood  and  shed  the  blood  of  others 
when  battling  for  a  great  causc."J 


♦  Echard's  History  of  EDgUoii  rol.  ii.  p.  298. 
t  Re^.   Pole,  vol.  iii.  p.  76. 
Z  Froude's  HUlory  of  BngUndi  yd.  iv. 
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WTiat    was    the    "  great  cause "  to    which   Mr.  Froude 
I  refers  ? 

Lady  Salisbury   possessed    the    distinction    of   being  a 

t  Countess  in  her  own  right,  and  historians  have  described  her 

I  under  the  Tarious  names  connected  with  her  family.     She 

was  the  daughter  of  George,  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  Isalx;! 

Kevil,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Richard,  Earl  of   AVarwick, 

the  "setter-up  and  puller-down  of    kings."     The  Countess 

■was  also  the  niece  of  Edward  IV.,  aud  therefore  no  very 

[  distant  relative  of  Henry  VIII.  himself.      Her  brother,  the 

I  Earl  of  Warwick,   was  impeached   and  beheaded,  his  only  ■ 

I  offence  consisting  iu  the  fact  of  a  close  relationship  to  the 

I' Crown.     The  family  received  several  warnings  from  Henry 

'  VII.,   whose  suspicious  mind  was  ever  jealous  of  a  Planta- 

genet.     Margaret  was  compelled  by   Henry  VII.  to  raarry 

a  Welsh  knight  named  Richard  dc   la  Pole,,  by  whom  she 

had  a  large  family,  and  "lived  in   love  and  peace."     Her 

husband  is  described  by  a  chronicle  of  the   times  "  as   a 

chivalrous  knight  aud  a  good-natured  man,  who  was  much 

I  esteemed  at  Court,  and  respected  by  the  people."     In  Henry 

I'VII.'s   reign    Lady  Salisbury  was  placed  iu  charge  of  the 

I  Boyal  children  }  so  that  Henry  VIII.  had  known  her  almost 

■•from  his  infancy.     On  the  arrival  of  the  Infanta  (Katherine) 

lilrom    Spain,  the  Countess  "  conducted   and  arranged   the 

roung  Princess's  household."     A  feeling  of  mutual  frieud- 

Pihip  sprang  up  between  the  lady  companion  and  the  Princess. 

l"When  Katheriue  was  married  to  Prince  Arthur,  the  Countess 

■  was  still  attached  to  her  household;  was  at  Ludlow  at  the 

I  period  of  Arthur's  death;  was  with  the  Princess  during  a  great 

Iportion   of  her  widowhood,  and  again  at  her  marriage  with 

IrXleiiry.    Lady  Salisbury  stood  amongst  the  uoble  ladies  who 
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thronged  around  the  King  and  Qaeei\  at  their  coronation ; 
when   the   Princess   Mary  was  baptised,  the    royal  infant 
was  held  at  the  font  by  Lady   Salisbury.     At   the   con- 
firmation of  Mary,  she  appeared,  as  what  Queen  Katherine 
styled  her,  "the  old  family  friend  and  sponsor/'     At  this 
period   Henry  seemed   much  attached  to  his  kinswoman. 
He  visited  the  royal  nursery  almost  daily,  and  conversed 
freely  with  her ;  he  listened  with  pleasure  to  her  tales  about 
his  own  days  of  childhood  \  he  had  perhaps  heard  of  the 
sonnets  written  on  the  historical  Margaret  Plantagenet  when 
styled  the  '^  Maid  of  the  Golden  Tresses/'     Time  rolled  on, 
and  the  '^  Maid  of  the  Golden  Tresses"  became  a  feeble  old 
woman,  with  snow-white  hair,  who  was  impeached  for  high 
treason — a  prisoner  for  nearly  two  years  in  one  of  the  dun- 
geons  of  the   Tower;    next,  on   the  scaffold,  defying  the 
headsman  in  the  strength  of  her  innocence,  and  right  royally 
meeting  her  death  at  the  command  of  that  kinsman  whom 
she  had  nursed  in  childhood,  and  to  whose  own   offspring 
she  had  accorded  almost  a  mother's  care.     Now,  I  cannot 
but  regard  it  strange   that    writers    of    the    present  day 
should  describe  Henry  as  '^  gentle  and  merciful,"  '^  a  model 
of  married  life,"  &c. ;  and  all   this  with   such  facts  before 
them  1    Are  not  the  students  of  history — nay,  all  lovers  of 
truth — entitled  to  exclaim  of  such  writers,  with  the  Roman 
orator — ^^Qjmsque  tarildem  abutere  paiientifd  nostra?'' 
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CHAPTER  Vni. 

CATHERINE     PARE. 

Catherine,  the  widow  of  Lord  Latymore,  was  selected  by 
Henry  to  take  the  perilous  position  of  his  sixth  wife.  It  is 
said  this  lady  had  the  courage  to  tell  him  ^^  that  it  was  safer 
to  be  his  concubine  than  his  wife/^  He  was,  however,  so 
little  offended  at  this  observation  that  he  pursued  his  suit 
with  characteristic  impetuosity.  Catherine  had  been  twice 
married,  and  at  this  time  contemplated  a  third  match  with 
a  former  lover.  Sir  Thomas  Seymour,  which  ambition  set 
aside  for  a  time,  and  the  ^^  Adonis  of  the  Court  vanished 
from  the  scene.'*  But  three  months  intervened  between 
the  proving  of  her  late  husband's  will  and  the  marriage  of 
Catherine  with  the  King.  Archbishop  Cranmer,  as  com- 
manded, issued  a  licence  for  the  marriage,  "  to  be  performed 
in  whatever  church,  chapel,  or  oratory,  it  might  please  his 
Highness  the  King  to  have  his  marriage  celebrated.'^  The 
marriage  accordingly  took  place  on  Thursday,  the  10th  of 
July,  1543,  at  Hampton  Court  Palace.  Stephen  Gardyner, 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  performed  the  ceremony — but,  as  we 
are  assured,  "  with  much  reluctance.''  Gardyner  dared  not, 
however,  refuse.  This  "  sixth  Queen"  of  Henry  is  histori- 
cally known  as  Catherine  Parr,  and  holds  a  prominent  place 
amongst  Miss  Strickland's  heroines  of  the  Reformation 
epoch.     The  '^  piety  and  learning"  attributed  to  her  by  Miss 
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Strickland  would  be  somewhat  marvellous^  if  the  reputation 
thus  accorded  by  her  gifted  biographer  were  borne  out  by 
facts.  Catherine  Parr  was  the  patroness,  if  not  the  instigator, 
of  many  complicated  intrigues  to  promote  the  Reformation, 
which  were  openly  avowed  on  the  death  of  the  King.  Her 
duplicity  in  religious  matters  was  perfect :  she  attended  Mass 
with  the  King,  whilst  her  chaplains,  publicly  celebrating 
Catholic  ceremonies,  privately  attended  her  Protestant 
"  prayer  meetings.'^  In  fact,  Henry  was  under  the  impres- 
sion, till  near  his  end,  that  his  wife  was  of  the  Catholic  faith. 
What  good  cause  could,  or  should,  be  promoted  by  deceit 
like  this  ?  Or  how  can  any  honest  pen  defend  such  double- 
faced  conduct,  unless  the  defence  be  grounded  on  that 
long-standing  falsehood  alleged  against  an  illustrious  order 
— "the  end  sanctifies  the  means ?^'  Cranmer,  Poynet, 
Coverdale,  Ridley,  Jewell,  Barlow,  and  Parker,  were  amongst 
Catherine  Parr's  clerical  advisers.  She  was  also  surrounded 
by  the  Seymours,  the  Herberts,  the  Russells,  the  Dudleys, 
the  Hobys,  the  Throckmortons,  and  all  those  men  and 
women  who  played  a  part  in  the  sad  scenes  of  the  reigns  of 
Edward  and  Mary.  In  another  chapter  the  reader  will  see 
more  of  the  history  of  this  last  consort  of  Henry  the 
Eighth. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  KEEPER  OF  "  THE  KlSu's  CONSCIENCE.'' 

Thomas  Addley  was  born  in  the  latter  end  of  Henry 
Vll.'s  reign.  He  is  said  to  have  been  "  of  a  distinguished 
family,  which  had  long  flourished  in  the  county  of  Ksses." 
Dugdale  doubts  bis  haviug  been  a  member  of  the  old 
Audiey  family  of  Essex,  and  Roger  Stratford  contends 
that  he  was  an  illegitimate  son  of  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Audiey,  his  real  name  being  Thomas  Whitechureh.  Morant 
alleges  that  he  was  of  "  very  obscure  origin,  and  that  little 
was  known  of  his  early  beginning."  He  had,  however, 
very  small  means  to  commence  life  as  a  law  student.  His 
early  education  was  neglected.  His  industry  and  powers 
of  perseverance,  however,  were  immense.  When  he  entered 
at  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge,  he  quickly  attracted  notice 
as  a  studious  and  well-behaved  youth.  At  this  time 
Stratford  relates  that  he  was  "  very  pious,  and  attended 
Mass  and  all  other  rites,  at  the  times  appointed."  He  next 
appeared  at  the  Inner  Temple,  where  he  devoted  himself 
■teaddy  to  the  study  of  common  law,  and  discharged  the  duties 
of  "  Autumn  Reader"  to  the  Society  with  some  reputation. 
Shortly  after  young  Maister  Audiey  was  called  to  the  degree 
of  "  Utter  Barrister,"  The  term  "  Utter  Barrister"  occurs 
for  the  first  time  in  the  reign  of  Henry  Vlll.  It  is  men- 
tioned   in    the   "  Orders    and    Customs"   of   the    Middle 
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Temple,  where  it  was  applied  to  one  who,  having  continued 
in  the  house  for  five  or  six  years,  and  profited  in  the  study 
of  the  law,  had  been  called  by  the  benchers  to  "  plead, 
argue,  and  dispute  some  doubtful  matter  before  certain 
of  the  benchers,^^  which  manner  of  argument  or  disputations 
is  called  motyng ;  and  this  making  of  "  Utter  Barristers'' 
was  a  preferment  or  degree  given  him  for  his  learning.* 

Maister  Audley  rose  quickly  in  practice.  His  skill  in 
the  technicalities  of  the  profession,  and  eager  desire  to 
please  his  clients,  acquired  him  much  business,  and  it  was 
reported  that  persons  who  '^  loved  litigation  and  crooked 
ways''  laid  their  cases  before  Maister  Audley,  who  was 
"  almost  sure  to  procure  a  favourable  hearing,  and  judgment 
on  their  behalf."  Audley  is  said  to  have  been  "  very 
much  liked  of  persons  who  frequented  the  law  courts."  He 
is  reputed  by  some  to  have  been  liberal  with  his  purse  in 
the  cause  of  charity,  and  his  hospitality  was  profuse.  Con- 
current testimony  speaks  well  of  him  then  as  a  man  as 
well  as  a  lawyer.  He  is  described  as  tall  and  handsome 
ill  person,  with  the  most  fascinating  manners.  Roger 
Stratford  relates  that  he  was  "  particularly  admired  by  the 
fayre  dames  of  qualitie  in  Londyn  and  the  countrie  parts." 

The  judges  in  Audley's  time  had  to  pay  a  ^^  subsidy"  of 
£b  per  cent,  to  the  King  "  on  their  receipts  !"  The  salaries 
and  fees  were  wretchedly  small,  and  utterly  insufficient  to 
support  an  equitable  and  impartial  judge ;  the  result  was 
inevitable  as  things  went.  The  judges  received  presents 
from  the  lawyers  and  attorneys,  and  not  unfrequently  from 
the  suitors — a  procedure  well  understood  to  be  for  "  some 

*  Dugdale'f  Orig.,  p.  194. 
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consideration/'  It  is  stated  by  a  learned  commentator  on 
the  contemporary  bench^  that  if  the  denunciations  against 
the  corruption  of  the  judges^  in  the  sermons  of  Hugh  Latimer 
and  others,  were,  as  they  no  doubt  are,  well-founded,  the 
scanty  pittance  given  by  the  Crown,  if  not  actually  intended 
to  instigate  them  to  make  up  the  deficiency  by  fleecing 
the  suitors,  will,  in  a  great  measure,  account  for  the  black 
mail  levied  by  judges.*  In  the  "fleecing^'  of  clients 
Thomas  Audley  was  quite  at  home,  whether  as  an  advocate 
or  as  a  judge ,-  but  in  all  fairness  it  must  be  stated  that  he 
was  no  exception  amongst  his  learned  brethren. 

In  the  twelfth  year  of  Henry  VIII.  Maister  Audley  wan 
created  a  serjeant-at-law,  and  soon  perceived  that  although  to 
mingle  in  the  politics  of  the  times  was  accompanied  by  peril, 
it  opened  the  quickest  road  to  influence  and  emolument. 
In  1523  he  entered  the  House  of  Commons,  when  Sir 
Thomas  More  was  Speaker.  In  the  Commons  Audley 
soon  gained  popularity  by  maintaining  the  privileges  of 
the  House,  and  resisting  the  frequent  demands  made  by 
Wolsey  for  fresh  subsidies.  He  soon,  however,  perceived 
that  the  popular  side  was  not  the  winning  one,  and 
retracing  his  steps,  took  part  with  the  Court;  and  pro- 
nounced eulogies  on  Cardinal  Wolsey,  declaring  that  those 
who  "opposed  the  subsidies  were  disloyal,^'  and  at  other  times 
styled  them  "  heretics/'  This  "  loyal  and  good  Catholic" 
lawyer  soon  shared  in  Royal  favour.  During  the  interval 
of  six  years,  when  no  Parliament  was  permitted  to  sit  by  the 
benignant  Monarch,  Maister  Audley  aided  and  abetted  the 
Court  in  all  its  schemes  for  raising  money  and  oppressing 


*  Fots'i  Judges  of  England,  vol  y.  p.  100. 
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the  people.*  Deep  discontent  arose^  and  many  of  Audley's 
financial  suggestions  were  reluctantly  abandoned.-  ^*  Against 
such  a  Monarch  as  Henry/^  observes  Lord  Campbell,  "  and 
with  such  tools  as  Audley,  the  only  remedy  for  public 
wrong  was  resistance.'^  But,  with  the  pervading  servility 
then  obtaining  as  to  the  King's  omnipotence,  resistance  was 
impossible.  When  the  question  of  the  divorce  with  Katherine 
of  Arragon  was  raised,  Audley  entered  at  once  into  the 
King's  views,  and  when  he  subsequently  saw  Wolsey  with- 
draw from  the  contest,  in  remorseful  fear  of  its  results,  he 
began  to  aspire  to  the  Chancellorship.  Here,  however,  he 
was  baffled — but  for  a  while.  A  man  of  his  ductility  was 
not  necessary  just  at  the  time,  and  it  was  considered  more 
prudent  to  appoint  Sir  Thomas  More« — a  marvellous  in- 
appositeness  as  nature  goes.  Audley  was,  however,  elected 
Speaker  of  the  Commons,  which  met  in  the  November  of 
1529.t  This  ^^  legislative  assembly''  was  called  the  "  Black 
Parliament,"  owing  to  the  first  attack  being  made  on  the 
Papal  power.  In  the  King's  design  to  break  off  relations 
with  Rome  he  was  earnestly  supported  by  the  new  Speaker. 
Henry  was  well  pleased  with  the  manner  in  which  Thomas 
Audley  managed  affairs  in  the  Commons.  The  venal  and 
the  timid  were  alike  secured.  The  interests  of  the  poor  in 
convents  and  monasteries  had  in  Audley  an  avaricious  and 


*  The  costom  of  the  Plaotagenet  Sovereigns  was  to  call  Parliaznent  together 
eyery  year,  but  the  despotic  Tudora  acted  on  the  opposite  principle,  for  they 
rarely  convoked  the  Liegislature  unless  when  in  want  of  a  "subsidy."  Eliza- 
beth's conduct  in  this  respect  showed  the  special  contempt  entertained  by 
her  race  for  a  "  representative  "  Chamber. 

t  From  the  days  of  Sir  Thomas  More  tiU  the  Revolution,  the  Speakership 
of  the  Commons  was  held,  with  two  exceptions,  by  lawyers  (Townshend's 
History  of  the  £ngli«h  Commons). 


daDgeroiui  foe,  and  the  heads  of  those  iustitutious  accord- 
ingly sent  him  many  presents  of  game,  "  some  jewellery,  and 
letters  full  of  praiae."  This  waa  an  exact  imitation  of 
Lord  Crumwell'a  mode  of  action. 

When  Sir  Thomas  More  resigned  the  Great  Seal  iu 
1532,  Audley  nearly  reached  the  height  of  his  ambition. 
Lord  Campbell  says,  "  Henceforth,  till  his  death  iu  1544, 
Chancellor  Audley  promoted  the  iniquitous  measures 
brought  forward  in  Parliament,  and  waa  the  chief  agent 
in  the  homicides  committed  by  the  instrumentality  of 
legal  process."*  Audley  achieved  deserved  infamy  for 
hie  part  iu  the  impeachment  and  sham  trial  of  Alore  and 
Fisher.  When  even  Crumwcll  felt  ashamed  to  prosecute 
those  illustrious  men,  Audley  eliided  him  for  what  he  styled 
bis  "  love  of  sentiment,"  displayed  in  himself  the  most  cold- 
blooded frankness,  and  disdained  to  hide  his  deadly  purpose, 
as  C'rumnell  affected,  or  to  profess  a  false  friendship,  like 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

The  measures  for  tie  suppression  of  the  monastic  houses ; 
the  selection  of  the  iuquisitors;  the  "  particular  reports" 
whteb  were  to  be  presented  to  the  King,  of  the  alleged  con- 
dition of  the  cooveiits,  were  all  arranged  in  "legal  form" 
for  Lord  Crumwell  by  the  Chancellor.  The  Bills  for  the 
*'  separation  from  Rome,"  and  the  punishment  of  those  who 
dissented  from  the  King  oo  religious  subjects,  also  emanated 
from  Audley.  Like  Crumwcll,  he  "struck  lerK)r  into  all 
Churchmeu."    Bishops  and  Abbots  became  silent,  absentj  or 

ft    Bulwervieut;  the  uuavowcd  Reformers  hated,  yet  courted  him; 

H   he  iutimatcdapprobation  of  their  supposed  views,yet  sent  those 
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who  avowed  them  to  the  stake  as  heretics.  Having  used  everyfl 
means  to  promote  the  divorce  between  Henry  and  Katherine 
of  Arragon,  and  raising  Anna  Boleyn  to  the  throne,  he  next 
joined  Cnimwell  and  his  party  to  briUg  about  Anna's  ruin. 
As  Chancellor  he  took  a  leading  part  in  her  accusation  aat 
consequent  condemnation.      He  investigated  the  case,  de-1 
claring  that  the  witnesses  were  all  "  trustworthy  persons,** 
The  mode  of  arresting  tbe  unhappy  lady  was  of  his  arrange- 
ment, and    the    commissioners  who   tried  her   were  partly 
selected  by  him.    "He  acted,"  writes  a  spectator,  "  more  lika  ■ 
a  brute  to  the  poor  Queen  than  a  merciful  judge."     This  It  I 
a  mistake;  Audley  was  Dot  one  of  the  judges.     He  waa 
present  as  tlie  assessor,  and  sat   at  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's 
right  hand  during  the  trial.    He  had  not  been  raised  to  the 
peerage  at  this  period  ;   consequently  he  could  not  vote  widl 
the  Lords  Commissioners,  who  were  all  Lords  of  the  Upper  I 
Chamber;  but  he  supplied  the  legal  "suggestions."     Sir  J 
Thomas  Audlcy's  next  step  was  to  join  Archbishop  Craumw  I 
in  the  divorce  which  the   King  demanded  between   himself  | 
and  Queen  Anna,  declaring  that  she  "had  never  been  the  ] 
King's  lawful  wife" — that  the  marriage  was  "  null  and  void."  I 
Yet  Audley  aided  in  sending  her  to  the  scaffold  for  "adul-  j 
tery  committed  as  the  wife  of  King  Henry."    This  transac-  J 
tion  alone  is  suSicicut  to  cover  with  disgrace  the  memory  1 
of  the  King's  Chancellor.       Lord  Campbell,  in  reviewing 
Audlcy's  conduct  towards  Anna  Boleyn,  observes,  "  It  is  well 
that   Henry  did  not  direct  that  Audley  should  officiate  i 
executioner,  with  Cranmer  as  his  assistant ;  for  they  pro^  . 
bably  would   have  obeyed  soouer  than  give  up  the   Sealf  , 
or  the  Primacy."*     Upon  the  marriage  of  Jaue  Seymour,  ■ 


*  Caoipbalt'i  Bngliah  Ctunoallon,  *uL  i. 
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Sir  Thomas  Audley  received  the  reward  of  his  conduct 
during  the  trial  of  Anna  Roleyn.  He  was  raised  to  the 
peerage — a  fitting  colleague  for  Lords  Crumwell  and  Wilt- 
shire. 

The  Bill  for  "  bastardising"  Mary  and  Elizabeth  was 
another  measure  brought  forwa.i'd  by  Chancellor  Audley. 
It  was  declared  by  this  statute  that "  whosoever  styled  Mary 
or  Elizabeth  as  the  King's  daughters  was  guilty  of  high 
treason,"  Lord  Audley  was  not  yet  done  with  trials  and 
executions.  He  presided  as  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Eng- 
land at  the  trial  of  Coiirtenay,  Marquis  of  Exeter,  and  Lord 
de  la  Pole  Montague,  whom  the  King  "  disliked  because 
they  were  his  cousins,"  The  charges  against  these  noble- 
men were  frivolous  :  "  They  corresponded  with  another 
relative,  Reginald  Pole."  Audley  procured  a  conviction, 
and  their  way  to  the  scaffold  was  brief.  About  this  time 
the  "  jealous- minded  Chancellor"  felt  that  his  share  of  tlic 
monastic  property  fell  short  of  that  bestowed  on  some  of  his 
fellows :  he  therefore  wrote  to  t'nimwell  and  the  King. 
His  letters  are,  jicrhapa,  the  most  marvellously  despicable 
ever  written  by  any  man  injudicial  office.*  In  one  passage 
he  urges  his  claims  in  these  words  :  "  I  have  in  this  world 
sustained  groat  damage  and  infamy  in  serving  the  King's 
Highness,  wh'tc/i  this  ffrant  shall  recompense."  The  King 
and  Lord  Crumwell  complied  with  his  request.  There  was 
no  denying  the  "vacuus  viator" — the  old  homes  of  religion 
and  hospitality  could  yet  afford  plunder  to  a  comrogue,  and 
Audley,  as  Chancellor  of  England,  was  "  ordered   to   put 


•  See  Letters  on  Snpprmiion  of  Monssl 
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ue  '  Trciu  :^ai  -u  The  znuit  t)f  the  manors  be  desired.^  He 
'vauLLM  xiortf  * — -i  neii  smecure  tbUowed;  then  the  Order 
i  "ac  'larter.  On  :tie  pawiu^  of  the  Six  Articles,  Aadlej 
vtt»  eucLUtiuc  L«caijus»c  :fae  Ilciormers;  he  entered,  of  course, 
uiu  .ui  -iit  xiu;c<<  uysucai  ^ruplcs ;  denoonced  the  ckdms 
>i  'ac  .V^pe  ^>\vt  •lay.  uiii  oi  the  Kcfurmers  the  next.  On  the 
A.\i*^ii>u    i  .Loury  s  luorria^  >vith  .Vnne  of  Cleves,  he  w&s 

^iuiitu  *v  iic  aiphacipied  ouuuiug  which  is  the  oflspring 
■i  .1  iCs^'i  'i  •  ;ipni:e  iu  ail  ')iui  men  ;  and  when  his  "  beloved 
rK'uu,     \^^'X\i.  Cnimweil,  xva«>  imiK;ached,  he  was  foremost  to 

aa^uiv  .i>  oiulciuuuaou.  Uis^  conduct  to  the  aged  Countess 
>»   Si4.>ouiv    :s  ibt;    most   heartless  on.  njcord.     He    pave 

vriuunv  I  '.iit^  •  'Jtiicut  oi  his  legal  advice*'  in  dissolving  the 
a^uui^c  v'l"  VuuovU  Cloves.     Uc  ue\t  [jromoted  the  marriage 

,u  v.';uiKi»»io  llowaixl.;    he  would  have  ''no    more  heretic 

viuwius  ■    ^aihcMUc,    ho    kiudly     allowed,    was    a    "good 

^':uuoiic  .  *  :uul  he  ilaitertd  the  Iviug  on  the  "  beauty  of  his 

:uiio  viluvu/*      A^iiiiu   a  chanjice.      Audley  secretly  joined 

:,.iiiuv  I  -i  jMiiy  v)ueo  more  :   the  llowanJs  bct^amc  too  power- 

iU    v>i  I  he  luiouuers,     Ihe  Chaneellor  feart\l  the  *' cause  of 

..u  v;.-.x|.ei  ^w>u;d  sullci*''— whieh  meaut  that  the  rectnt 
./.o;,v,  uwii***^  .u*./'W  Iw  n  iuktn  ur  tlit'tr  duflri^Htion  reconsidered. 
Vu;u»iMK»t»  vruiiuur  having  disclosed  to  him  the  suspicions 

Iu    luui  touiiol  oi  I  he  iueonstauey  of  Catherine,  the  virtuous 

V  luiu*vlU»i  n.i.>.  vuiiNvunlly  lionitied,  but  inwardly  delighted. 

Ilu    »i4\**u^«iHv»n  an«l  iiiipeaehmeiit  of  the  Queen  were  brief. 

»  14.I1.  Mue.  lli»«.ii»l  liiul  **  all  coiKvrucil  ^as  the  reader  has 
,i.»  114   4  lueexvinj;^  Mviioii  of  this  work)  in  the  accusation 

»..  M  ii.  ,1  ■'!•  «hi-  4.  ai»i>M  in  a  few  days  later."  Audley,  Suffolk, 
..I  I  i.i.MiMi    N.id  ^*>»»n  ;i^ciiii  im^tortaut  business  on  hand, 

,.  ^.ul.MJ  dy  eii^  i^ed  iu  arranging  the  King's  sUtk 
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marriage  with  Catherine  Parr,  whose  ProtestantiBm  waa  "very 
gratifying,"  both  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury — that  is,  to  a  Chancellor  who  had  rejoiced  iu 
a  penultimate  Catholic  spouse,  and  to  an  Archbishop  who 
still  pretended  to  be  a  Catholic.  A  Bill  to  regulate  the 
Bucccssion,  and  define  the  supremacy  of  the  King  iu  spiritual 
matters  was  among  the  final  public  acts  of  Lord  Audley."'* 
Aodley  held  the  Great  Seal  for  a  period  of  twelve  years, 
during  which,  to  please  the  humours  of  Im  master,  he  sanc- 
tioned, as  Lord  Chancellor,  the  divorces  of  that  master's 
three  wives — the  executiou  of  two  of  them ;  the  judicial 
murders  of  Bishop  Fisher,  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  many 
others,  who,  animated  by  their  example,  preferred  death  to 
notation  of  conscience  and  dishonour ;  the  spoliation  of  the 
Church,  and  a  large  dicision  of  the  plunder  amongst  those 
who  planned  that  spoliation  ;  the  recognition  of  the  King  as 
"  Christ's  Vicar  on  earth  ;"  the  condemnation  to  the  stake 
of  those  who  denied  Transubstantiation,  and  to  the  scafibld 
"  all  manner  of  persons"  who  had  the  honesty  or  the  courage 
to  reject  tiie  Royal  supremacy  ; — such  is  the  true  apotheosis 
of  this  English  Chancellor ;  such  were  the  chief  actions  of 
Thomas  Audlcy,  who,  as  Lord  Chancellor,  was  the  "  keeper 
of  Henry  the  Eighth's  conscience." 

Amongst  the  numerous  grants  and  favours  conferred  by 
the  King  upon  Audlcy  was  that  of  the  Charter  House,  the 
property  of  the  celebrated  Order  of  Carthnsiaua.  As  the 
reader  is  aware,  this  monastic  house  was  founded  in  1349  by 
Sir  Walter  de  Manny,  a  chivalrous  knight  in  the  train  of 
Edward  111.  in  his  French  wars.  At  the  time  of  the  Kefor- 
niation,  the  Charter  House  property  was  valued  at  £73G  per 
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annum — equal  to  about  £12>000  of  our  present  money. 
Christ  Churchy  within  Aldgate^  founded  by  the  Empress 
Maud  in  1108^  wan  also  conferred  upon  Audley. 

Lord  Campbell  states  that  Audley  has  not  much  attracted 
the  notice  of  historians ;  perhaps  from  party  or  sectarian 
motives  he  has  been  so  ignored.  He  was  undoubtedly^  at 
best,  the  creature  of  Crumwell,  Cranmer,  and  the  other  so- 
called  Reformers  of  Henry's  reign.  He  aided  heartily 
in  the  monastic  confiscation,  and  shared  Cranmer's  notions 
of  the  spiritual  headship  ;  practised  with  religion  as  the  King 
and  the  Boleyns  did,  and  promoted  the  Reformation  by 
indirect  means  through  profligate  selfishness.  Like  the 
Seymours,  he  participated  in  the  Holy  Eucharist  at  the  same 
altar  with  the  King,  who  might  be  absolved  by  posterity 
of  this  needless  sacrilege  if  the  testimony  of  his  terrible 
hypocrisy  were  not  too  potent  for  discredit.  The  belief  of  a 
man  like  Audley  would  be  difficult  to  define :  total  negation 
of  creed  would  be  the  nearest  approach  to  the  truth.  And 
this  was  the  successor  of  Sir  Thomas  More  as  Lord  Chan- 
cellor of  England  !  What  a  striking  contrast  between  the 
two — Audley,  the  successor  of  a  lawyer  so  distinguished  for 
genius,  learning,  patriotism,  and  integrity,  having  only 
commonplace  abilities,  sufficient,  with  cunning  and  shrewd- 
ness, to  raise  their  possessor  in  the  world ;  having  no 
acquired  knowledge  beyond  what  was  professional  and 
official ;  having  first  recommended  himself  to  promotion  by 
defending,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  abuses  of  the 
Royal  prerogative,  and  for  the  sake  of  remaining  in  office, 
being  ever  willing  to  submit  to  any  degradation  and  to  join 
in  the  commission  of  any  crime."^ 

*  Lord  Campbell's  Eogliih  CbMcellors,  toI.  i. 
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Mr.  P08S  concars  in  tbe  opinion  of  Dean  Maitland  and 
later  writers  as  to  the  evil  reputation  of  the  early  English 
Beformers.  "The  Reformation,  the  foundations  of  which 
were  laid  in  Henry's  reign,  though  producing  immeuse  results 
to  this  country,  brings  nothing  hut  disgrace  on  its  active 
originators.  Commenced  by  a  sensual  tyrant  in  defiance  of 
the  religious  tenets  which  he  had  himself  advocated,  and 
I  irhicb  he  still  professed,  the  power  of  the  Pope  was  abjured 
'  Bolely  in  revenge  for  the  Papal  refusal  to  sanction  his 
divorce ;  his  own  imposed  supremacy  was  only  used  to 
introduce  doctrines  which  it  was  equally  difficult  for 
Catholics  or  Reformers  to  adopt,  each  suffering  in  turn 
from  the  dilemma  in  which  they  were  placed  ;  the  monas- 
teries were  dissolved,  not  for  the  professed  purposes  of  piiri- 
ficatioti,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  plunder  they  produced  to 
the  King's  treasury,  and  to  supply  the  means  of  rewarding 
the  subservient  minions  of  liia  power,"* 

Mr.  Fobs  fully  agrees  with  the  judgment  passed  by  Lord 
Campbell  upon  the  character  of  AudJey.  "  Lord  Chancellor 
Aodley'a  interpretations  of  the  law  on  the  various  criminal 
trials  at  which  he  presided  arc  a  disgrace  not  only  to  him, 
but  to  every  member  of  the  bench  associated  with  him, 
while  both  branches  of  the  legislature  are  equally  chargeable 
with  the  ignominy  of  passing  the  Statutes  he  introduced, 
periling  every  man's  life  by  the  new  treasons  they  invented, 
and  every  man's  conscience  by  tbe  contradictory  oaths  they 
imposed.  It  is  a  degradation  to  the  pious  and  excellent 
\  Sir  Thomas  More  to  mention  him  even  in  contrast  with 
I  nch   a  man   as   Audley ;   and   the  name   of    More's    lew 
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estimable  predecessor^  Cardinal  Wolsey^  acquires  an  added 
brightness^  when  the  moderation  of  his  ministry^  during  the 
earlier  years  of  Henry's  reign,  is  compared  with  the  perse- 
cuting spirit  which  prevailed  while  Lord  Audley  presided  as 
the  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England/'* 

Of  the  last  days  of  Lord  Audley  little  is  known.  He 
died  after  a  protracted  illness,  which  he  is  reported  to  have 
borne  with  "  fortitude  and  resignation/'  It  is  alleged  that 
*'  a  Benedictine  friar  attended  the  quondam  Reformer  daily 
during  his  illness ;  that  the  noble  patient  dictated  letters  to 
several  persons  whom  he  had  formerly  injured;  ordered 
alms  to  be  dispensed  amongst  the  indigent,  and  Masses  to  be 
celebrated  for  his  soul's  health  I"  These  statements  of 
Roger  Stratford  appear  of  questionable  verity ;  it  is  far 
more  probable  that  his  end  was  like  his  wicked  life,  and 
that  he  passed  away  in  final  impenitence.  A  close  review 
of  Audley's  actions  at  once  condemn  him.  He  was 
thoroughly  unprincipled,  false,  treacherous,  mean,  and 
cowardly.  He  professed  friendship  for  many,  and  may  have 
sworn  such  amities ;  but  friendship  in  him  had  no  real  exist- 
ence. His  piety  as  a  Catholic  was  of  course  simulated 
to  aid  in  promoting  his  worldly  interests.  With  all  these 
ignoble  qualities  artfully  concealed — for  a  time  at  least — 
Thomas  Audley,  we  are  told,  won  ^^much  popular  favour." 
But  what,  then,  was  that  hydra — the  people  ?  When 
the  period  of  Audley's  political  advancement  arrived,  the 
King  was  not  slow  in  discovering  that  he  had  at  last, 
according  to  his  ideas  of  equity,  put  ^^the  right  man 
in  the  right  place/'     It  has  been  said  that  the  best  apology 
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for  Wolsey  is  the  contrast  between  the  middle  and  the  later 
years  of  his  life.  Lord  Audley's  most  severe  condemnation 
must  be  a  review  of  those  crimes  persisted  in  during  his 
entire  term  of  power,  of  which  crimes  and  injustices,  if  he 
did  not  deliberately  prompt  and  commit  them,  he  was  an 
active  abettor.  It  may  be  observed  of  Audley,  as  Dean 
Hook  has  remarked  of  Cranmer,  "  that  in  every  infamous 
action  of  Henry  he  found  a  seconder*'  in  his  Lord  High 
Chancellor,  as  he  did  in  his  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
In  fact,  the  Primate  and  the  Chancellor  were  willing  to  do 
any  illegal  action  which  the  King  suggested. 

The  only  circumstance  that  rescues  the  name  of  Thomas 
Audley  from  entire  infamy  is  his  appropriation  of  part  of 
his  ill-gotten  wealth  to  the  restoration  of  the  College  in 
Cambridge,  which  Edward  StaflTord,  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
had  founded  two  years  before  his  death,  and  left  incom- 
plete. Audley  procured  its  incorporation,  and  endowed  it 
with  considerable  property  which  had  formerly  belonged  to 
the  convent  of  the  Holy  Family.  He  obtained  the  King's 
licence  to  change  its  name  of  Buckingham  College  to  that 
of  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  which  it  now  bears. 

In  almost  equal  measure  of  our  indebtedness  to  the 
truthful  and  honourable  historian,  Camden,  we  owe  to  Sir 
Henry  Spelman  the  record  of  many  interesting  circumstances 
referring  to  the  notables  of  the  Tudor  dynasty. 

Sir  Henry  Spelman  makes  an  odd  remark  concerning 
Lord  Audley, — that  he  was  one  of  those  persons  "  punished 
for  sacrilege  by  leaving  no  male  heirs."  Audley  left  an 
only  daughter,  dowerless,  who  married  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
whom  Elizabeth  put  to  death  for  his  endeavour  to  free  the 
Royal  captive  of  Tutbury  Castle — Mary  Stuart.  Had  Audley 
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lived  till  the  reign  of  the  ''  Good  Queen  Bess/'  he  would 
have  realised  a  retribution  more  strange  than  the  fanciful 
stigma  of  Sir  Henry  Spelman^  as  he  would  have  seen  the 
daughter  of  that  Queen  upon  whose  trial  he  had  sat  in 
judgment^  and  to  whose  judicial  murder  he  had  lent  the 
aid  of  his  talents^  sign  the  death-warrant  of  his  oum  beloved 
daughter's  husband.  Many  cases  resembling  terrible  retri- 
butive justice  occurred  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth^  and  again 
under  the  ill-starred  Stuarts. 
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Richard  Foxe^  Bishop  of  Winchester^  was  one  of  the  most 
excellent  prelates  of  his  time.  Long  before  Wolsej  ap- 
peared upon  the  scene^  Dr.  Foxe  was  a  valuable  member  of 
the  Privy  Council.  He  sat  in  the  Council  Chamber  with 
Warham  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  and  took  a  pro- 
minent part  in  the  proceedings  relative  to  Pope  Julian's 
dispensation.  He  held  a  high  opinion  of  the  prerogatives 
and  spiritual  powers  of  the  Roman  PontiflF.  Henry  VIII. 
considered  him  far-seeing,  and  able  as  a  diplomatist.  ''  He 
18  always  on  the  look-out,  like  his  namesake  of  the  field/' 
was  the  saying  of  the  King,  who  sometimes  would  add — "  I 
cannot  get  on  with  my  business  without  my  Winchester 
Pox."  Dr.  Foxe,  like  Bishop  Fisher,  was  regarded  with 
special  favour  by  Henry's  grandmother,  the  Countess  of 
Richmond.  Dr.  Brewer's  State  Paper  researches  place  the 
name  of  Foxe  as  '^  the  most  worthy  of  the  English  prelates. 
He  was  the  most  devout  and  gentle  amongst  the  King's 
Council."*  He  held  the  oflSce  of  Lord  Treasurer  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  the  Sovereign  and  the  l^arliament ;  but 
he  often  expressed  regret  that  his  employment  at  Court 
kept  him  away  so  much  from  his    diocese,  where,  he   re- 
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Wolaey  and  Gardyner  in  the  See  of  Winchester.  Conscien- 
tious Churchmen  were  reluctant  politicians  in  those  days. 
The  King  waa  often  fompelled  to  seek  their  serrices,  owing 
to  the  ignorance  and  incapacity  of  the  nobles.  For  in- 
stance, three  of  the  most  powerful  noblemen  who  were 
contemporaries  of  Fose  and  Fisher — namely,  the  Dukes  of 
Buckingham  and  Suffolk  and  the  Marquis  of  Dorset — 
were  notably  deficient  in  education.*  They  were,  of  course, 
brave  in  the  field  and  hospitable  in  their  baronial  hails, 
hut  at  the  Council  Board  they  were  imprudent  advisers  for 
the  Crown,  and  arrogantly  hostile  to  the  scanty  privileges 
of  the  people.  Dr.  Pose  lived  to  a  very  advanced  age,  and 
had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  sight  several  years  before  his 
death,  which  occurred  in  1528.  He  had  been  a  special 
favourite  of  Henry  VII.,  who  placed  him  in  relation  of 
godfather  to  his  second  son,  Henry,  Dr.  Fose  enjoyed  the 
goodwill  of  the  people  in  his  diocese,  where  the  poor  were 
never  neglected.  Notwithstanding  his  extensive  learning, 
statesmanship,  piety,  and  worth,  however,  he  had  little  in- 
flaeuce  in  Convocation.t  The  King  affected  much  respect 
for  his  gotifathcr,  but  was  well  known  to  dislike  him. 
Some  time  before  bis  death  he  spoke  almost  prophetically  as 
to  the  coming  storm  upon  the  Church;  Churchmen,  never- 
theless, paid  little  attention  to  his  warnings. 

The  conduct  of  prelates  like  Dr.  Lee  was  at  this  period 
rooKt  disastrous  to  the  well-being  of  the  olden  Church.  Lee 
was  well  aware  of  the  condition  of  religion  in  Germany,  whose 
myriad  herrzogs,  rittcrs,  and  their  free-lances  were  making 
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sad  havoc  of  the  Church's  temporalities,  whilst  her  epiritus-  J 
lities  were  subjected  to  the  sneers  and  persecutions  of  het  1 
faitlilesfi    miiiiaters.       Dr.    Lee    could    easily   discern    what    , 
might   occur  in  England  by  making  a  profligate  and   pas- 
sionate   tyrant    the    head     of    a     Church    which    owned  i 
Christ  only  as  its  founder  and  its  eoiirce  Divine.     Lee,  and  \ 
many  like  him,  believed,  but   acted   against  belief — had  a 
conscience,  but  ignored  it,  and  sacrificed  to  worldly  motives 
the  convictions  of  their  souls.     In  the  bosom  of  the  English 
Church  were  that  Church's  worst  enemies — unconscious  foea, 
perhaps,  who  did  not  forecast  the  wreck  their  want  of  in- 
tegrity and  courage   was   doomed  to  produce.     It  should  ' 
not   be   necessary  to   say  that  the  Historian  must  not  be 
swayed  from  his  stem  duty  by  consideration  of  the  exalted 
position  of  this  or  that  notable,  ecclesiastic  or  lay,  at  the 
period  of  the  Reformation.     luasraucli  as  their  belief  moat 
perforce    have    been    more    sacred,   and    their  perceptions 
clearer,   the   conduct  of  the   clergy  who  abetted   Henry's 
proceedings  was  far  worse  than  that  of  the   laity.     There   I 
can  be  no  hesitation  in  denouncing  Archbishop  Lee's  sermons 
in  defence  of  Henry's  marriage  with  Anna  Boleyn  as  un- 
principled, though  eloquent  effusions,*     What  a   contrast 
these  sermons  and   similar  discourses  present    to  the  fervid 
remonstrance  of   Father   Peto — that    man    of    unbending 
virtue,  who  to   their  faces   branded   Henry   and   Anna  as 
holding  a  position  nnrecognised  by  religion  !    Peto  preserved 
his  head — which  fact  goes  far  to  show  that  if  the  King  had   , 
not  found  temporising  and  clastic  prelates,  the  great  wrongs 
which  were   perpetrated   against  the    Church  might  never 
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have  been  committed.  The  name  of  Father  Peto  is  in- 
Bcribed  with  boaour  on  the  roll  of  HistorVj  whilst  the  tardy 
and  fruitless  recantations  of  Lee,  and  the  impenitent  siliince 
of  others,  merely  point  the  old  moral,  "  that  the  first  step 
to  guilt  should  be  the  most  carefully  avoided."  Henry 
Griffin  states  that  Dr.  Lee,  on  his  death-bed,  expressed  his 
deepest  remorse  for  having  abetted  Henry  in  hia  marriage 
with  Anna  Boleyn,  and  his  quarrel  with  the  Pope,  though, 
as  I  have  expressed  in  so  many  other  instances,  neither 
the  King  nor  he  had  the  moat  remote  notion  of  changing 
the  creed  of  the  English  nation.  They  both  believed, 
but  acted  against  their  belief,  so  let  their  crime  be 
measured  by  their  faith.  Anthony  Wood  has  recorded 
a  warm  testimony  to  the  "charity  and  goodnesa  of  Dr. 
liCe  to  the  poor."  The  report  made  to  the  King  by 
Lee  and  Tunstall  aa  to  their  interview  with  the  de- 
posed Queen,  in  reference  to  Cranmer's  judgment,  the 
King's  marriage,  and  the  proximate  birth  of  Elizabeth, 
is  a  remarkable  document.  In  one  passage  the  two  bishops 
aver  that  they  styled  Archbishop  Cranmer's  judgment  "  a 
lawful  sentence,"  and  added,  that  "public  thanks  had  been 
given  for  the  marriage  and  the  birth;"  for  to  Queen 
Katharine  both  events  were  contemporaneously  announced. 
There  can  be  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  the  conduct  of 
those  prelates  unworthy  of  the  position  they  held  as  mere 
moralists,  not  to  say  Churchmen,  In  her  dignified  reply 
Queen  Katharine  declared  lier  belief  that  Cranmer  was 
merely  the  "  King's  shadow ;"  that  "  in  her  conscience 
she  still  regarded  herself  as  a  wife  and  a  Queen  from  which 
no  earthly  power  could  divorce  her."*  So  Dr.  Lee  sadly 
*  Suue  Piipen  or  the  RuijfD  of  Uaniy  VlJI.i  QoMiuof  EngUnd,  toI.  ii. 
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passed   away  with  the   "  brand   of  the  Shepherd   who  had 
neglected  to  do  his  duty  to  the  Fold." 

Although  the  name  of  Dr.  Edward  Fox  (not  to  be  con- 
founded with  Richard  Foxe)  does  not  appear  prominent 
in  the  divorce  controversy,  he  was  oue  of  the  most  active 
of  those  engaged  in  its  promotion.  He  subsequently 
appears  in  concert  with  Archbishops  Lee,  Cranmerj  Crum- 
well,  and  Latimer,  in  "advising  and  amending"  the 
Liturgy  of  the  Church;  proclaiming  the  King  and  not  the  I 
Pope  aa  its  spiritual  head,  llie  reader  may,  therefore,  coi 
jectnre  to  what  party  he  would  have  ultimately  allied  hin 
self  from  the  passing  panegyric  of  Latimer,  who  said  of  j 
himj  "  Sorely,  we  owe  great  thauks  to  Dr.  Fo.\  for  his  dili- 
gence in  all  our  proceedings."  Fos  corresponded  with 
Erasmus  and  other  learned  foreigners.  He  possessed  cou- 
aiderabie  ability,  and  in  the  words  of  his  contemporary, 
Stei)heu  Oldgate,  "  he  had  an  honest  and  virtuous  reputa- 
tion, and  did  not  forget  the  claims  of  the  poor  upon  him  »s 
a  bishop."  "  It  is  Biugular,"  writes  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Blunt, 
"  how  small  a  space  in  history  is  occupied  by  Edward  Fox, 
and  yet  how  great  a  man  be  seems  to  have  been  ! "  Fox. 
died  of  the  plague  in  1537.  The  adherents  of  Queen  | 
Katharine  pronounced  his  death  to  be  a  "visitation  for  up- 
holding Auna  Buteyn's  cause.  He  has  been  claimed  as  a 
partisan  of  the  Reformation  ;  but  the  only  title  for  that 
claim  is,  that  he  aided  iu  those  preliminary  acts  which  led 
eventually  to  the  subversion  of  the  oldeu  creed — a  change 
rendered  personally  necessary  to  those  who  desired  and 
would  hold  the  property  of  others.  Dodd,  with  good  reason, 
remarks  that  Bishop  Fox's  opinions  concerning  the  King's 
supremacy,  and  his  book  against  the  See  of  Home,  do  not 
prove  that    he  adopted   the   principles  of  the   Reformers. 
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"  Catholics,"  saya  Dodd,  "  took  upon  Edward  Fox  aa  thejr 
do  upon  the  rest  of  the  bishops  of  those  days — that  the 
greater  part  of  them  were  swayed  by  worldly  interests  or 
fear  to  act  contrary  to  their  belief."*  Several  Protestant 
vritera  hold  a  similar  opinion  of  the  bishops,  and  the  cou- 
TocatioQ  too.t 

Dr.  Roland  Lee,  who  performed  the  marriage  between 
the  King  and  Anna  Boleyn,  ended  his  days  aa  Bishop  of 
Lichtield.  He  was  a  "  plausible,  eunuing  man,  who  eoti- 
trived  to  live  on  good  terms  with  the  contending  parties." 
He  received  a  portion  of  the  monastic  property,  which,  it  is 
stated,  he  bequeathed  to  hia  relatives.  Some  Puritan 
writers  claim  him  as  a  Reformer;  but  there  is  no  founda- 
tion for  their  assumption  ;  for  like  Gardyoer,  Bonner,  and 
other  agents  of  the  King,  he  uever  wavered  in  his  belief, 
though  by  hia  conduct  he  inflicted  upon  the  olden  creed  much 
injury  and  discredit.  He  took  the  oath  of  aupremacy  to 
the  King  ;  aud  iu  his  sermons  described  Henry  "  as  au 
amiable  and  holy  Prince." 

John  Lonolano,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  the  King's  con- 
fessor, does  not  seem  to  have  merited  the  censures  caat 
apoQ  him  by  some  writers.  He  was  much  esteemed  when 
couoected  with  the  University  of  Oxford.  There  is  no 
charge  against  his  reputation  aa  a  prelate,  though  some  of  hia 
contemporaries  considered  him  "  weak-minded  and  vain." 
While  confessor  to  the  King,  it  is  stated  that  he  CKcrcised  a 
salutary  influence  over  him  ;  but  upon  the  succession  of 
Cranraer  to  power,  the  Confessor  was  dismissed.  Longlaud, 
seeing  the  state  of  the  Coctineut,  was  strongly  opposed  to  the 
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R«fonner8,  yet  never  peraecuted  any  man  for  liis  opinions. 
John  Fose,  however,  has  informed  jiostcrily  that  Bishop 
Longland  was  a  persecutor  of  the  Reformers.  "  John  Long- 
land,"  says  Maister  Foxe,  "  was  a  fierce  and  cruel  vexer  of 
the  faithful  and  true  servants  of  Christ."*  For  this  asser- 
tion, like  so  many  other  statements  of  the  "  Martyrologist," 
I  ean  nowhere  discover  any  credible  grounds.  Longland,  in 
the  absence  of  Dr.  Lee,  Archbishop  of  York,  oEBciated  at  the 
consecration  of  Cranmcr  as  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

Robert  Wareman,  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  died  in  1549. 
At  the  period  of  the  Monastic  Inquisition,  Wakeman  was 
Abbot  of  Tewkesbury,  and,  having  misrepresented  hia 
brethren,  and  belied  the  truth  to  Lord  Crumwell,  received 
a  pension.  He  was  subsequently  "  transformed  "  into  a 
bishop.  Dodd  remarks  that  his  "  religion,  like  that  of  many 
others  at  that  time,  sat  easy  upon  him."  He  was  a  man 
of  light  morals.  Hia  natural  son,  Roger  Wingfield,  was  a 
Baptist  preacher  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  most  violent 
against  the  creed  of  bis  fathers. 

John  Skip,  the  successor  of  F.dward  Fox  in  the  See  of 
Hereford,  "  offered,"  say*  Thorntlale,  "  some  suggestions 
to  his  kinsman,  Dean  Layton,  as  to  how  the  nunneries 
were  to  he  suddenly  surprised ;"  he  took  the  oath  of 
supremacy  as  to  the  King;  preached  against  the  Pope,  like 
his  contemporary Tunstal,  and  was  "generally  agreeable  to 
the  measures  of  the  Court."  Nevertheless,  he  had  no 
sympathies  with  the  Reformers,  although  he  has  been 
represented  as  much  attached  to  the  principles  of  the  "  new 
learning."     On   the  contrary,  he  wrote  a  severe  reprimand 
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to  Latimer  for  entertaining  his  friends  to  a  "  dinner  of 
fleeh.  fowl,  vines,  and  dainties  on  Good  Friday."  A  com- 
mentator on  Dodd  asks,  with  some  point,  "  What  superior 
spirit  of  intelligence  suddenly  arose  to  set  aside  the 
pre-existing  observance  of  fasts  in  the  Church  ?  Was 
it  likely  that  full  license  in  eating  and  drinking,  and 
indulgence  of  the  passions,  were  calculated  to  render  the 
adopters  of  the  new  religion  better  than  their  sires  and 
predecessors  ?"  Bishop  Skip  died  in  1539- tO,  deploring 
the  mischief  he  had  caused  to  religion  by  supporting  the 
King's  policy  in  Church  and  Stutc* 

John  Lelanu  was  considered  the  "  best  and  most  learned 
antiquarian  England  had  produced  up  to  the  period  of  the 
Monastic  confiscation."  At  the  command  of  King  Henry 
lie  entered  upon  the  examinntiou  of  the  Monastic  libraries 
and  records,  upon  which  task  he  bestowed  seven  years  of 
genial  and,  it  would  seem,  conscientious  labour.  His  report 
has  been  described  as  the  most  interesting  and  valuable 
document  that  Leland  ever  penned.  He  remonstrated 
with  Lord  Crumwell  on  the  destruction  of  the  libraries,  but 
Crumwell  attached  very  tittle  value  to  books,  and  gave  less 
heed  to  the  appeal  of  bookworms  like  Leland,  upon  whom  the 
wholesale  destruction  of  the  libraries  had  such  an  effect 
that  he  lost  his  senses  and  died  a  lunatic, — a  sacrifice  to 
a  helpless  cousciousness  of  a  cruel  Vandal  wrong  to  litera- 
tare  and  to  knowledge.  Leland  was  a  signal  scholar  for 
bis  time,  a  poet  and  an  orator,  reading  Greek,  Latin,  French, 
Spanish,  and  Italian.  He  was  also  well  versed  in  the  old 
Sason  and  Pictish  languages,  which  made  him  qualified  for 

•  See  Godwin.  Griffln,  Anlbony  Wcwd,  nod  Dodii, 
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examining  tLc  MS.  libraries  of  the  abbejR.  Of  all  the 
subsequent  writers  on  antiquitiee,  Camden  and  Sir  William 
Dugdale  ajipear  to  be  tbe  only  two  who  had  the  generosity 
to  acknowledge  that  they  received  their  information  from 
the  hrain-racking  labours  of  John  Lehind.  The  best 
evidence  that  can  be  adduced  against  the  allegation  recently 
put  forward  to  the  effect  that  Ijord  Crumwell  was  "  a 
patron  of  learning,  and  loved  books,"  is  to  be  found  in  his 
treatment  of  the  great  MS.  libraries,  and  of  such  men  as 
John  Lelaud.  Crumwell  had  no  sympathy  for,  or  with, 
the  valuable  and  innocent  labours  of  the  grand  old  anti- 
(juaiiau  whose  name  is  to  be  found  chronicled  in  the  records 
of  so  many  European  universities.  At  a  later  period  the 
name  of  John  Lelaud  was  dismissed  by  the  preachers  and 
Puritans  with  contempt.  "  He  was  a  silly  old  Papist,  and 
the  collector  of  Popish  superstitious."  To  the  honour  of 
Poynet  and  Bale — both  well  read  in  the  learning  of  the 
epoch — they  denounced  this  comment  iu  forcible  language. 
Maiater  Simon  Fish,  a  "gentleman"  of  Gray's  Inn 
(1623),  was  the  author  of  many  indecent  lampoons  on 
Wolsey,  and  subsequently  on  the  religious  orders.  He 
wrote  a  book  entitled  "  The  Supplication  of  Beggars," 
and  also  a  play.  "  His  play  I  have  not  seen,"  observes 
Dodd,  "  but  if  it  is  written  in  the  same  strain  with  the 
'  Supplication  of  Beggars,'  then  his  memory  is  infamous." 
"  The  Supplication  of  Beggars"  has  been  printed  hy  Dodd, 
for  the  information  of  the  student  of  history.*  It  is  a  state- 
ment addressed  to  Henry  VIII.,  calling  his  attention  to  the 
alleged  crimes  of  Churchmen,  and  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the 
most  abominable  documents  put  forth  at  that  evil  epoch,  or 


*  DudJ't  Cburch  Uiatory,  vol.  i.  pp.  304-30S. 
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at  any  period.  It  charges  bishops,  abbotSj  priests,  monks, 
and  nuns,  with  every  crime  that  could  cuter  into  the  most 
depraved  mind.  To  draw  the  picture  of  shocking  immorality, 
wholesale  dishonesty,  sacrilege,  and  hypocrisy,  produced  by 
that  fearful  imaginatiou,  proves  the  possession  of  a  signal 
perfection  in  falsehood.  John  Fose  and  the  "Hot  Gospel" 
writers  for  two  hundred  years — and  even  now,  so  far  aa 
le  bigots  dare  venture  upon  its  impurities — have  been 
quoting  and  supplementing,  in  different  forms,  the  wretched 
"  Supplication  of  Beggars,"  to  which  doubtless  are  likewise 
due  many  prurient  passages  in  those  novels  of  the  past 
century  which  disgraced  the  literature  as  well  as  the  good 
taste  of  England.  A  writer  in  the  Westminster  Revieu; 
(January,1871),in  a  paper  on  Henry  Vlll.'a  reign,  has  printed 
some  extracts  from  Fish's  "  Supplication,"  and  in  doing  so 
implies  the  writer's  belief  that  the  picture  there  drawn  was 
a  true  presentment  of  the  state  of  the  religious  houses.* 
The  fact  was,  that  Simon  Fish,  like  other  patronlesa  and 
worthless  lawyers  of  the  time — loungers  about  taverns, 
"  half  gentlemen  and  whole  raps  " — was  subsidised  to  draw 
up  and  publish  any  description  of  calumnious  falsehood  to 
prepare  the  way  for  the  preconcerted  perjuries  of  Laytou, 
Loudon,  and  the  other  inquisitors.  It  cannot  be  too  often 
repeated,  that  no  phase  of  English  history  has  been  so  foully 
and  falsely  misrepresented  as  that  which  embraces  the  plunder 
and  the  destruction  of  the  religious  institutions.  The  writer 
in  the  fVealmiiisler,  liowever,  makes  an  admission  regarding 


•  Sir  ThotnM  Mora  oondoscoDdwi  to  reply  to  the  "  Supplioatjon  of  BeggMS," 
hj  «  p&fDphlet  entitled  the  "  Suppliotiria  of  Saul*,"  merelj  beouie  he  nw 
U»t  Fiah  would  never  have  dared  to  publish  hie  obscene  Eibeboada  if  be  bad 
not  potent  und  deaigning  patroDa. 
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the  profession  of  which  Fish  was  a  member,  that  showa 
the  lawyerdom  of  the  time  io  most  napleasant  colours : 
"  Lawyers  seem  to  have  been  especially  corrapt,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest."*  Fiah  was  the  friend  of 
T^dale,+  who  is  described  by  many  teamed  commentators 
as  "  the  first  translator  of  a  spnrions  Bible."  What  reader 
of  the  least  varied  research  does  not  revolt  at  hearing 
so  much  about  translations  of  the  Bible — a  book  which, 
according  to  the  Wtitmxntter  Review,  has  never,  in  the 
Protestant  sense,  been  translated  "  properly,"  Even  so, 
quoad  tslos  judices.  The  Bible,  however,  had  been  trans- 
lated by  the  Catholic  Church  a  century  and  a  quarter  before 
Luther  was  born.  Of  eourse,  those  early  Continental  trans- 
lations have  not  been  sub  Judtcto  beneath  the  roof  of  the 
grand  old  Abbey. ^  But  the  vaunted  translations  of  the 
early  English  Reformers — Tyndale's  alleged  composite  one, 
for  instance — are  no  interpretations  at  all.  The  state- 
ment that  the  Catholic  Church  left  it  to  the  Reformers  to 
"  Erst  give  the  Bible  to  the  people,"  ia  so  patent  a  fiction 
that  even  the  most  forbearing  student  of  history  must  refer 
its  repetition  to  malice  rather  than  ignorance. 

Fiah  waa  one  of  the  very  few  who  attempted  to  impeach 
the  character  of  the   Carthusian  Fathers.     Amongst  Lord 


*  Id  Berii«rd  Gilpin's  Sennoog,  preached  in  the  prewDce  of  judgsti  and 
Uiwjan  in  Henry'i  reign,  ind  ulso  in  Ibat  of  Edward  VI.,  tlie  reader  will 
Bod  ■  marrelloiiily  bold,  but  lamentably  true,  descriplion  of  the  veaality  and 
turpitude  to  be  found  ia  the  legal  proIecGioD  of  the  period. 

t  It  IB  a  curinuB  fact  tbHt  Tyodale  argued  alraDgly  agaioit  the  Kiog'i 
divorce.  He  bad.  faowever,  BOoie  noliona  which  moet  phsae*  of  ]'rot»taiit- 
iim  would  de«m  deaidedlj  unorthodox,  reBpuctiDg  forbidden  decree!  of  Lindred 
in  marriage,  when  ba  poinledlif  lufigested  a  union  between  tbe  Prlnoaoi  Uarj 
and  young  Henry  FiKTOj. — See  Brewer'i  Slats  Papew  (Domeatio). 
t  See  Lingard,  roL  v.  p.  110. 
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pCmmwell'a  and  Chancellor  Audley'e  agents  there  were  few 
irho  so  debased  themselves  from  sheer  venality  and  depravity 
of  heart  as,  this  Simon  Fish.  Another  of  his  productions  was 
an  impious  brochure  of  sixteen  pages,  entitled  "  The  Jolly 
Monks  Surprised,'*  purporting  to  represent  a  visit  to  Reading, 
Glastonbury,  and  Bolton  Abbeys.  This  pamphlet  is  only 
traditionally  known,  like  many  of  its  contemporary 
publications.  No  one  now  could  dare  to  make  them 
known.  Bishop  Heath  states  that  even  Dr.  Loudon  did 
not  approve  of  this  last- mentioned  production,  and  it  must 
accordingly  have  deserved  a  more  severe  judgment  than  the 

iSishop's  description — "  unseasonable  and  lying."      But  did 
the  inquisitors  make  out  any  part  of  their  report  from  it  f 
Of  course   they  did.     Almost   every  passage   foreshadowed 
Lord  Crumwell'9  inquisition,  and  in  many  instances  supplied 
the  verbiage  of  the  reports  which  supplemented  it.      From 
the  time  that  Simon  Fish  became  what  was  then  called  a 
L  "lawyer,"  his  career  is  described  as  "  mean  and  dishonour- 
r  able."     He  was  a  man  of  undoubted   intellect ;  but  of  an 
intellect  overcast  with  the  worst  of  evil  passions.     To  use  a 
trite  phrase,  God  seemed  to  have  endowed  him  with  talents^ 
whilst  Satan  inspired  their  application.     Finding  religion 
incompatible  with  the  indulgence  of  his   desires,  he  aban- 
doned it,  and  then  traduced  its  professors,  the  most  eminent 
of  whom,  when   he   found  it  safe  or  profitable,  he  defamed 
I  in  vile   language.     He   lampooned   Richard  Foxe,  the  good 
I    Bishop  of  Winchester,  Fisher,  and  Archbishop  Warham — . 
men    so  eminent  for  their  virtues — whilst    he   cautiously 
abstained  from  any  contest  with  a  kindred  oaitiO',  Fulj'dore 
Vergil — a  more  astute  calumniator,  who  excelled  him  only 
'  in  the   choice  of  language.     In  Wolsey's  time  Fish  took 
F  % 
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part  in  a  play  produced  for  the  purpose  of  ridiculing  the 
Cardinal,  and  was  banished  the  kingdom,  but  waa  Bubsc- 
ijucntly  recalled  by  the  King,  who  considered  him  a  "useful 
man "  for  the  special  time.  If  Fish  had  not  left,  as  a 
bequest  to  the  detestation  of  humanityi  the  indescribable 
malefactions  of  hia  pen,  hia  real  character  might  well  be 
judged  by  the  manner  of  men  who  formed  his  friends  and 
patrons — Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  Lord  Clinton, 
Thomas  Crumwcll,  Thomas  Audley,  and  Maister  Rich. 
Maister  Fish'a  career  was  suddenly  brought  to  a  close.  He 
Hied  of  the  plague,  and  his  tongue  swelled  to  such  enor- 
mous dimensions  that  it  "  burst  hia  mouth."* 

Radcliffe  states  that  the  notorious  Wakefield  assisted 
Fish  in  the  narrative  of  the  "  Jolly  Klonks  Surprised." 
Ijeland  considered  Fish  a  "  horrid  and  unprincipled  man." 
Pomeroy  describes  him  as  a  "  bad  Papist,  who  had  no 
regard  for  honesty."  Polydore  Vergil  believed  him  to  have 
been  "mean  and  treacherous" — in  fact,  very  like  Polydore 
himself,  who,  in  his  own  person  added  ingratitude  to  the 
description.  Dodd  and  later  writers  concur  in  opinion 
that  "  Fish  waa  an  infidel  in  religion  and  a  rogue  in  worldly 
dealingd."  Yet  this  indescribable  creature  has  obtained  a 
niche  in  the  genial  pages  of  Foxc,  who,  with  a  power  of 
blasphemy  equal  to  the  subject,  sets  down  Fish  as  one  of 
the  "  Valiant  Souldiers  of  Christ."  In  early  youth  Simon 
Fish  was  educated  and  lodged  by  a  monaatic  house ;  and 
in  after-life  he  received  numerous  tokens  of  kindness  from 
the   monks ;   hia  gratitude  for   which   is  illuatrated   in  hb 


LD,  dascrlbei  li'u  dettb.beil  a. 
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LwritiDgs.       How   true   is  the    remark    of   Macaulay,   that 
"there  is  no  malic?e  like  that  of  a  renegade  I" 

If  Uenhy  FiTzRovhad  livcdafewyear9loDger,itisprobable 

■  lie  would  have  been  the  cause  of  cousiderable  trouble  to  the 
i'State.  This  youth  was  bom  at  Blafkniore,  in  Essex,  and  was 
Ptbe  natural   son  of  Henry  VIII.  by  the  beautiful  Elizabeth 

Ctara   Blouut,  daughter  of  Sir  Jolm  Blount,  of  Knevet,  in 

Shropshire  ;  she  was  the  widow  of  Sir  Gilbert  TalboiaCj  and 

,  received  a  large   annuity  from   the   Crawn,  besides  jewels 

■  to  a  considerable  amount.  Young  Fitzroy  was  educated  in 
^faris,  having  for  a  companion  Henry  Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey, 

«tter  known  in  after  years  as  the  "Poet  Surrey."  The  King 
Ivas  marvellously  fond  of  his  son,  and  showered  favours  and 
l.lionours  upon  him.  When  only  six  years  old  he  was  created 
vllarl  of  Nottingham  and  Duke  of  Richmond.  In  a  few  years 
Bjnore  he  was  appointed  Lord -Lieutenant  of  all  the  country 
Blroui  the   Trent  northwards ;  next  created  a  Knight  of  the 

■  Garter;  and  to  connect  him  more  closely  with  royalty,  he 
[  was  made    Keeper  of  the  City  and  Castle  of  Carlisle — an 
•  office  held   by  the  heir-apparent  from  the  time  of  Richard 
Pthe   Second.      His   next  appointment    was    that    of  Lord- 
^  Admiral  of  England,  Wales,  and  Ireland.     The  old  conserva- 
tive Legitimists  looked  at  these  appointments  with  natural 
jealousy;  the  "lawyers    prophesied  somethiug  disastrous;" 
the  question  was  whispered   in  many  baronial  halls — "Will 
the    King  venture  on  the   dariug   exi)eriment   of  creating 

,  £lizabetli    Blount's    boy   Prince   of  Wales  ?"        A     large 

|i  ex  tent   of    confiHcatcd     lands    was    conferred     upon    this 

Itegftl    BcioD    of   the    bar-sinister;    splendid   mansions  and 

jewel*  were  at  his  disposal,  and  lordly  attendants  were  in 

is  suite.     Here,  however,  the  King  paused,  and  postponed 
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to  a  more  opportune  moment  his  favourite  project  of 
creating  Henry  Ktzroy  Prince  of  Wales.  At  sixteen  this 
youth  was  married  to  Lord  Surrey's  sister.  On  one  occasion 
Archbishop  Cranmer  gave  a  banquet  to  the  Duke  of  Bich- 
mond^  which  highly  pleased  the  King ;  but  in  his  servile 
homage  Cranmer  merely  followed  the  example  of  Wolsey  to 
this  *'  pert  boy.''  Shortly  after  his  marriage  the  Duke  of 
Richmond  began  to  give  indications  that  he  was  a  thorough 
Tudor.  He  seemed  to  inherit  the  evil  disposition  of  his 
father ;  was  violent  and  unprincipled^  a  slave  to  dicing  and 
immoral  society;  became  the  tool  of  Lord  Crumwell, 
Audley,  and  Suffolk;  joined  the  conspiracy  for  the  overthrow 
of  Anna  Boleyn ;  was  present  at  her  trial ;  and  again^  as 
the  reader  is  aware^  attended  her  execution^  where  he 
demeaned  himself  with  heartless  levity. 

Henry  VIII.  quartered  his  retainers  pretty  freely  upon 
the  public  revalue  and  the  confiscated  lands.  Walter  Luke, 
a  lawyer  of  little  ability,  became  the  Attorney-General  to 
Henry  Fitzroy,  when  the  client  was  a  child  of  six  or  seven. 
One  of  the  principal  recommendations  this  worthy  possessed 
for  office  was  derived  from  the  fact  that  he  became  the 
"  second  husband"  of  the  King's  nurse,  Anne  Oxenbridge, 
on  whom  the  profuse  monarch  bestowed  one  of  the  monastic 
estates  in  Bedfordsliire.  Walter  Luke  was  subsequently 
promoted  to  a  judgeship  in  the  King's  Bench ;  and  at  a 
later  period  he  sat  a  silent  commissioner  on  the  trial  of 
Fisher  and  More.     He  died  in  1544.* 

Young  Henry  Fitzroy  died  on  the  22nd  of  July,  1536, 
without  issue.     He  was  seventeen  years  and  eight  months 


*  Camden,  M8S. ;  Memoir  of  Henry  Fiiiroy ;  Fois'i  Judges  of  EngUiid, 
Tol.  ▼.  pp.  189,  00. 
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old  St  the  period  of  his  death.  "  Harrf  Pitnroy,"  as  he 
waa  cODtemptuouslj'  called  by  the  old  nobles,  wm  very  un- 
popular with  the  people,  on  account  of  his  insolent  hearing. 
The  traditions  of  the  Throckmorton  family  present  a  repel- 
lent picture  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  disposition.  In 
the  Throckmorton  MSS.  are  to  be  seen  some  "  special 
entries,"  which  show  what  Henry  Fitzroy  was  likely  to 
become  when  a  little  older.  Some  writers,  in  the  interest  of 
the  Reformation,  claim  this  senseless  youth  "  as  a  devoted 
friend  to  the  'new  learning;'"  but  Henry  Fitzroy,  a 
petulant  and  insolent  boy,  is  not  much  to  boast  of  as  the 
patron  of  any  cullus ;  but  in  truth  Fitzroy  cared  little  for 
any  party  or  creed.  With  such  examples  around  him,  with 
boundless  means  of  gratifying  every  caprice,  with  no  single 
rirtue  within  sight,  with  no  mental  culture  to  humanise 
him,  it  was  as  well  for  England  that  nature  could  no  longer 
sustain  the  excesses  of  a  precocious  profligate;  bo  humanity 
waa  saved  another  exhibition  in  the  son  of  the  matured 
wickedness  and  cruelty  of  the  father. 

A  few  words  as  to  Fitzroy's  mother.  Lord  Herbert 
describes  Elizabeth  Blount  as  a  woman  of  great  learning 
and  highly  accomplished.  And  he  adds  ; — "  She  was  the 
most  beautiful  woman  of  her  time;  she  outlived  Henry's 
six  wives,"  By  the  "  King's  command,"  she  was  married 
to  bis  favourite,  Lord  Clinton,  to  whom  I  shall  have  occasion 
to  refer  anon.  It  is  stated  by  Thornton,  that  for  many 
years  before  her  death  she  gave  "  up  her  whole  time  in  doing 
good  for  the  poor  and  succouring  the  unfortunate."  "  She 
was  an  obstinate  Papist  to  the  last,"  writes  Pomeroy. — 
Anthony  Delabarre,  at  the  suggestion  of  his  friend  John 
Foxe,  visited  Lady  Clintou  on  a  spiritual  mission,  "  begging 
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of  her  to  shake  off  the  dust  of  Popery  from  her  sowl/'  Lady 
Clinton  declined  his  spiritual  aid.  The  words  uaed  by 
Delabarre  were  often  spoken  by  John  Jewell  in  his  early 
sermons  at  St.  PauPs  Cross. 

The  name  of  Sir  Anthony  Fitzherbert^  a  member  of  an 
old  Derbyshire  family^  stands  amongst  the  judges  of  Henry's 
reign.  According  to  Anthony  Wood,  he  was  a  scholar  of 
Oxford,  but  Wood  is  unable  to  say  of  what  college.  The 
name  does  not  appear  amongst  the  lawyers  till  1510. 
Pitzherbert  was,  however,  employed  long  antecedent  to 
that  period  in  the  composition  of  his  laborious  work,  entitled 
"  The  Grand  Abridgement,''  containing  an  abstract  of  the 
Year  Books  till  his  time,  the  first  edition  of  which  was 
published  in  1514.  In  1516,  he  was  made  one  of  the  King's 
Serjeants,  and  shortly  after  knighted.  In  1522  he  was 
created  a  judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  He  was 
one  of  the  commissioners  sent  to  Ireland,  '^  where  he  arranged 
matters  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  King."  During  the 
Monastic  Inquisition  Fitzherbert  was  appointed  a  com- 
missioner, but  his  report  ''  was  not  approved  of  by  Lord 
Crumwell,"  and  he  declined  moving  further  in  the  inquiry. 
Cecilia  Varney,  the  Abbess  of  Buckland,  has  drawn  a 
striking  contrast  between  Chief  Justice  Fitzherbert  and 
Dean  Layton  as  monastic  visitors.  Fitzherbert^s  signature 
is  the  last  but  one  of  the  seventeen  names  attached  to  the 
articles  of  impeachment  against  Wolsey.^  He  was  also 
one  of  the  commissioners  who  presided  at  the  trials  of 
Fisher  and  More.     Mr.  Foss  vindicates  his  memory  against 


*  State  Trials  of  Henry  VIIL's  Beign ;  HalVs  Chronicle ;  Pomeroy;  Thorn- 
dale;  Fois's  Judges  of  England,  toI.  ▼. ;  Lord  Campbell's  Chanoellors. 
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,  tbe  charge  of  taking  part  in  those  iniquitous  trials,  by 
stating  that  every  one  knew  he  dared  not  adopt  any  other 
course  without  endangering  hia  own  life.  Sir  TLomaa 
More  stood  forth  alone  amongst  the  lawyers  of  England  as  a 
fearless  advocate  of  right.  Notwithstanding  the  judicial 
crimes  with  which  Fitzherbert  was  more  or  less  connected 
aa  a  judge,  his  reputation  atood  fair  with  his  contemporaries. 
When  uniufluenced  by  the  menaces  of  the  Crown,  hia 
judgments  were  equitable,  and  in  criminal  casea  he  was 
prone  to  incline  to  clemency— a  sentiment  almost  unknown 
to  the  judges  of  Henry's  reign.  He  was  the  author  of 
some  learned  works,  and  his  labours  were  not  coufined  to 
professional  inquiries,  but  extended  to  subjects  of  general 
interest,  aiming  at  the  instruction  of  hia  countrymen  and 
the  amelioration  of  their  social  condition.  Tlic  last  of  hia 
works  was  a  book  upon  husbandry.  "  He  was,"  says 
Father  lladclyScj  "  very  charitable  and  mindful  of  the  claims 
of  God's  poor  upon  the  rich,  and  dispensed  belly-cheer  to 
kll  who  came  by  his  house  in  the  countrie  parts." 

Sir  Anthony  Fitzherbert  died   May  27th,  1538.     In  hia 

last  momenta  he  was  greatly  affected  at  the   political  and 

,   religioua  changes  which  were  then  going  forward  in  England. 

Having  called  hia  children  and  other  relatives  to  his  bedside, 

he  enjoined  them  by  a  solemn  promise,  never  to  accept,  or 

\  grant,  or  to  make  apurchane  of  any  abbey  lands.*  Stratford, 

I  who  knew    Fituherbert   for   a  period  of  forty  years,  states 

'  that  "  he  clung  to  the  Old  Church  as  closely  as  the  ivy  to 

'  the  abbey  walls."      Father   Stratford  was.  a  most  worthy 

..     He   was    a    member    of   the   Reading  community, 


I  *  Von'!  JndgM  o(  Bngluid,  vol  vl  pp.  1S7,  1S8;  Ttiorndale,  Carlo  Logorio. 
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and  was  the  author  of  a  small  black-letter  book   oa 
"  Irish  Abbeys  and  Monks."     Having  fled  from  the  pera 
tions  in  Kpglaud,  be  died  at  Tours,  in  1549,  at  the  a|^  0 
eighty-seven  years. 

Chief  Justice  Fitzjames  is  described  by  Lord  Campbell 
as  "  a  recreant  judge."  He  was  une  of  the  Royal  Com- 
missioners who  sat  with  Audlcy  at  the  trial  of  Fisher  and 
More.  On  that  occasion  he  is  represented  as  sustaining 
the  illegal  actions  of  the  Chancellor.  Mr.  Foaa  cannot 
concur  in  the  severe  judgment  of  Lord  Campbell.  Lord 
Campbell  charges  Fitzjames  "  with  playing  a  cruel  part  to- 
wards Anna  Boleyn  at  her  trial."*  But  the  judges  were 
only  present  to  act  as  legal  assessors  to  the  Peers,  who,  by  the 
King's  eommaudj  stood  iu  the  position  of  jurymeu.  Much 
of  the  proceedings  have  been  preserved  in  the  Baga  dt  i 
Secretis,  and  from  tliis  report  it  would  appear  that  Fil  ijimfJ 
was  not  present  at  the  trial  of  Anna  Boleyn.  ^ 

David  Lloyd,  who  wrote  about  a  century  after  the  death 
of  Fitzjames,  represents  him  as  a  "marvellous  good  public 
man,  who  entertained  a  horror  of  any  kind  of  fraud  or  cor- 
ruption in  officials  of  the  State."  The  MS.  (1523,  J.  51) 
in  the  British  Museum  conveys  a  somewhat  pleasing  picture 
of  John  Fitzjames.  "  Two  main  principles,"  observes  this 
now  lit  tie -known  writer,  "guide  human  nature — Conscience 
and  Law.  By  the  former  we  are  obliged  in  reference  to 
another  world ;  by  the  latter  in  relation  to  this.  What  k 
law  always  was  then  a  resolution,  neither  to  deny,  Dtq 
defer,  nor  sell  justice.  When  Maister  Fitzjames's  courad 
uiged  for  a  favour,  the  judge  saith,  "Come  to  my  houi 
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and  1  will  deny  thee  notliiug ;  come  to  the  King's  court, 
and  /  must  do  thee  justice.  .  .  .  Two  things  tlie  judge  up- 
held in  tbese  boisterous  times :  First,  silence,  second, 
patience.  The  grand  article  of  his  faith  was,  'I  believe  as 
the  Church  believes,'  and  the  great  rule  of  his  practice  was,' t 
will  do  as  the  law  directs.'  "* 

Fitsjames  held  the  office  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England 
for  thirteen  years.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he  participated 
in  the  craven  subserviency  to  the  Royal  tyranny  with  which 
every  one  of  his  judicial  brethren  was  chargeable. t  "  It  is 
not  improbable,"  observes  Mr.  Foss,  "that  Chief  Justice 
FitEJames  partook  of  those  faults  which  pervaded  the  whole 
Bench  at  the  period  in  which  he  flourished ;  but  they  were 
the  faults  arising  more  from  that  awful  dread  of  majesty 
which  the  Tudora  inculcated  than  from  any  personal  cruelty 
or  delinquency."  Fitzjames  ia  represented  by  Lord 
Campbell  as  the  early  companion  of  Wolsey ;  that  the  latter 
was  his  patron,  and  at  a  subsequent  period  he  joined  with 
the  enemies  of  the  Cardinal  to  effect  hia  ruin.  There  is  no 
evidence  to  sustain  this  statement  of  Lord  Campbell. t 
P'itzjames  is  described  by  Dodd  as  "  possessed  of  many  good 
qualities ;  remarkable  for  skill  and  integrity  as  a  judge." 
Simon  Fish  wrote  a  lampoon  upon  the  social  habits  of  Chief 
Justice  Fitzjames;  Pomfret,  a  contemporary  lawyer,  states 
that  Fish's  work  was  "  gross  and  filthy,"  and  John  Bale 
dismisses  it  iu  a  sentence — "  lu  every  way  unworthy  of  a 
scholar  and  a  man  learned  in  the  law."  Fitzjamca  retired 
Irom  the  bench  in  1539,  and  died  three  years  subsequently. 


*  Lnrd  Ckmpball'i  Bngliih  Cbuicallore,  rol.  li. 
t  Foh'b  Eagliah  Judtces,  vol.  v.  p.  179.  t  Ibi> 
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His  will  gives  uamistakable  proofs  of  his  attachment  to  the  1 
Catholic  Church ;  his  bequests  to  the  poor  of  his  native  1 
parish  were  numerous,  thoughtful,  and  delicalely  expressed. 

Ttie  reader  has  already  aeeu  what  sort  of  mau  was  John  \ 
London,  Dean  of  Wallingford,  Lord  Crumwell's  chief  mon-  i 
astic  inquisitor,  nhom  some  writers  in  the  Puritan  interest  I 
deacrihe  as  the  "  real  Reformer — the   man   who  cleared  out  J 
the  Popish  rookeries,"       Few  beitigs,  however,  of  the  time  1 
required  rcfurmation  more   than   London   himself.     ^A'hell  1 
the  religious  houses  were  dismantled,  and  their  inhabitants  1 
dispersed,  he  was  employed  against  the  Reformers  under  tha  1 
Six  Articles.    In  this  new  office  he  acted  with  falsehood  and  1 
cruelty,  and  was   even   committed  for  perjury  to  the  Fleet  J 
in  1543,     Immured   in   one  of  those  dungeons   where  so  I 
many   of  his  victims  had   perished  of  prison  fever,  he  had  1 
ample  time  for  reflection.     Here,  it  is  said,  he   became  s 
prey  to  remorse  and  despair,  until  liis  evil  life  ended  amidstl 
universal  hatred  and  execration.      Like  his  employer.  Lord.'! 
Crumwell,  Loudon  had  no  party  to  sustain  him  in  his  hotiT* 
of  need.     Even  such  characters  as  Pomfret  and  Bale  looked 
upon   him    as    the   "  very  incarnation  of  wickedness."      His 
body  was  privately  conveyed  from  the  prison,  for  the  popu- 
lace desired  to   make  a   bonfire  of  it.     His   death   caused'] 
rejoicing  amongst  the  poor,  whose  benefactors  be  so  flagi- 
tiously participated  in  bringing  to  ruin.      Let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  it  was   upon  the  report  of  this  infamous  maa  I 
— of  course,  well  supplemented — that  the  Protestants  of  thi«  I 
country  have  had  to  form  their  opinions  of  the  character  of  1 
the  monastic  houses.     The  letters  of  the  Abbess  of  Godstows  | 
place  the  reputation  of  Dr.  London  in  its  true  light.     Hii 
conduct  to  the   nuns  of  Shaftesbury  was  that  of  a  coarse  I 
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minded  raffiaa.  Cecilia  Varocy,  of  Buckland  Convent, 
made  heroic  resiatance  to  the  King's  Inquisitors.  Thorn- 
dale  descrihea  her  aa  "  young,  beautiful,  and  pious ;  the 
friend  of  the  poor  and  the  houseless,"  I  have  previously 
stated  that  Dean  Lay  ton,  the  colleague  of  London, 
when  on  his  death-bed  waa  visited  by  Sir  WiUiam 
Paget,  who  confirma  the  statement  of  others,  to  the  effect 
that  Layton  waa  "  in  a  moat  unsettled  state  of  conscience, 
fearing  death  very  much."  Griffin  relates  that  Layton 
informed  him  his  life  was  that  of  "  a  profligate ;"  and 
worse  still,  be  had  slandered  the  character  of  women  whose 
lives  were  "  remarkable  for  holiness."  Thorndale,  who  waa 
also  well  acquainted  with  Layton,  saw  him  two  hours  before 
his  death, when  he  addressed  him  in  these  words; — "Beware 
of  my  fate — you  now  see  the  death-bed  of  a  bad  priest ;  I 
served  my  King  truly,  but  not  my  God."  All  is  lost,  were 
his  last  words.  Pomeroy  obaerves,  "  Whether  it  be  ac- 
counted a  Popish  superstition  or  a  falsehood,  I  have  it  from 
a  right  trusty  man  of  the  Gospel,  that  some  horrible  things 
occurred  to  bring  shame  on  the  inside  life  of  the  King's 
Commissioner,  which  the  Abbess  of  Shaftesbury,  and  that 
good  woman  Cecilia  Varney,  of  Buckland,  foretold.  It 
appeareth  strange,  but  it  is  most  true.  It  is  known  to 
divers  men  of  the  Gospel  way  of  thinking,  that  several  of 
Dr.  London's  agents  died  in  an  unsettled  state  of  mind. 
It  waa  bruited  in  the  countrie  parts  that  London  and  Layton 
left  written  confessions,  with  a  request  that  these  confes- 
sions should  be  made  public ;  hut  it  is  probable  that  their 
friends,  or  the  King's  Council,  would  destroy  such  documents 
wherever  they  could  obtain  them."*  Fuller,  and  in  our  own 
*  Jolm  Pomern)''B  Lelteis  to  BisLop  Barlaw ;  CbangedTymea. 
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a  man  of  any  repute,  it  is  enongli  to  say  in  bis  condemnation 
that  Henry  VIII,  deemed  him  worthy  of  his  friendship. 
Wr.  Froude  designates  him,  "  the  Wellington  of  the  sisteenth 
century."  Preposterous !  First,  all  the  struggles  of  the 
epoch  would  not,  if  eombined,  come  up  to  the  height  of 
one  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  achievements.  Second,  by 
far  the  most  important  battle  fought  in  Henry's  reign  was 
that  of  Flodden,  at  which  the  complete  and  signal  victory 
was  won  byaHoward,the  brave  and  chivalrous  Earl  of  Surrey. 
Suffolk  was  the  largest  participator  in  the  confiscation  of 
the  monastic  lauds.  The  Rev,  J,  H.  Blunt  represents  him 
as  a  "  friend  to  the  Reformers,"  and  then  briefly  describes 
hia  personal  demerits  and  the  amount  of  property  he  ob- 
tained through  Crumwell's  inquisition : — "  The  most  asto- 
nishing of  all  the  appropriations  was  made  to  the  King's 
brother-in-law  and  brother  in  profligacy,  Charles  Brandon, 
Duke  of  Suffolk.  This  man,  whose  life  was  one  scene  of 
shameless  living,  became  the  proprietor  of  no  fewer  than 
thirty  monasteries,  chiefly  in  Lincolnshire  and  Warwick- 
shire," The  same  author's  opinion  of  the  "  newly- installed 
landowners  "  is  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  those  who 
have  read  so  many  tales  of  the  "  lazy  worthless  monks," 
"  If  the  new  proprietors,"  Mr.  Bluut  observes,  "  had  en- 
deavoured to  promote  in  any  degree  the  religious  objects  for 
which  they  (the  monasteries)  had  originally  been  intended, 
some  excuse  might  have  been  ofl'ered  for  them,  and  their 
good  deeds  would  have  stood,  perhaps,  in  the  light  of  a 
condonation  for  what,  if  it  was  not  sacrilege,  was  the  very 
nearest  approach  possible  to  that  crime.  But  no  good  deeds 
are  to  be  toid  of  these  men.  They  briefly  tried  to  build  for 
themselves  fine  houses  out  of  the  property  once  dedicated  to 
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God's  service  ;  and  if  God's  service  was  neglected  anywhere, 
it  was  upon  the  estates  thus  acquired.  The  original  grantees 
of  the  lands  seldom,  indeed,  prospered,  and  their  estates 
either  passed  into  other  families  or  to  distant  branches  of 
their  own.  Crumweirs  property  was  wasted  by  his  son, 
and  Suflfolk's  last  heirs  did  not  long  survive  himself.''* 

Suffolk  was  ungrateful  and  treacherous  to  Wolsey — ^in 
fact,  he  evinced  the  same  evil  qualities  to  all  who  ever  served 
him,  if  he  at  all  deemed  that  his  own  interests  might  be 
forwarded  by  their  misfortunes  or  their  downfall.  His 
letters,  still  extant,  prove  him  to  have  been  uneducated  ; 
but  he  was  learned  enough  in  dissipation  to  constitute  him  a 
meet  companion  for  Henry  in  his  private  orgies  with  the 
Seymours,  the  Clintons,  and  the  Bryans.  Perhaps  the 
most  noteworthy  incident  in  Suffolk's  public  career  was  the 
acquisition  of  his  vast  property. 

According  to  an  ancient  custom,  which  was  enforced  by 
Edward  III.,  and  to  which  the  Pope  agreed,  it  was  "  lawful 
for  the  descendants  of  families  who  founded  religious 
houses  to  claim  the  said  property,  if  it  were  in  future  time 
applied  to  any  other  purpose  apart  ifrom  religion  and 
charity  ."t  There  were  at  this  time  veryfew  of  the  descendants 
of  such  donors  living.  And  it  would  have  been  a  hazardous 
experiment  to  call  the  King's  attention  to  this  ancient 
custom.  Nevertheless,  there  were  persons  possessed  of 
sufficient  courage  to  write  to  Crumwell,  claiming  some  par- 
ticular portion  of  the  lands  given  to  the  Duke  of  Suffolk.  Of 
course,  these  appeals  were  made  in  vain,  and  the  appellants 


*  Blunt's  Refonnaiion  of  the  Church  of  England,  yd.  I  p.  879. 
t  Rymer,  toL  iiL  p.  182 ;  Foller's  Church  Hist.,  voL  L 
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lants  might  have  deemed  themselves  fortunate  to  have  met 
with  only  a  denial  of  their  claims. 

The  ''  alienableness  "  of  Church  property  was  not  recog- 
nised by  any  statute  or  order  of  the  Mediaeval  Church.  On 
their  election  the  heads  of  monastic  and  capitular  bodies 
took  a  solemn  oath  never  to  alienate^  or  be  a  party  to  the 
alienation  of,  any  portion  of  the  lands  or  goods  of  which 
they  were  made  the  trustees.  The  Council  of  Carthage 
(a.d.  398)  prohibited  the  alienation  of  Church  lands  or 
goods,  except  with  the  full  consent  of  the  bishops  of  the 
places  concerned.  Subsequent  Councils  made  the  obligation 
far  more  stringent.  For  many  ages  the  most  despotic  and 
unprincipled  kings  respected  those  ancient  statutes. 

To  return  to  Suflfolk^s  early  career.  At  twenty-eight 
he  was  a  veteran  in  "  affairs  of  love/'  as  such  matters  are 
unfitly  characterised.  He  had  already  deserted  a  first 
wife,  Anne  Browne,  and  married  a  second,  Blanche 
Mortimer;  divorced,  by  some  process,  this  second  wife, 
and,  "in  a  fit  of  penitence,  re-married  his  first  wife, 
Anne  Browne;  espoused  a  third  woman,  in  the  instance 
of  Elizabeth  Gray,  sole  heiress  of  Viscount  Lisle  and 
Lady  Muriel  Howard,  sister  of  Lady  Elizabeth  Boleyn ; 
received,  on  account  of  Elizabeth  Gray,  the  dignity  left 
vacant  by  her  father;  and  deserted  this  third  wife  in 
favour  of  a  lady  of  more  exalted  position.  He  seeraed  to  have 
his  choice  of  royal  and  imperial  wives.*  Mary  Tudor,  King 
Henry's  sister,  at  this  time  carried  on  a  clandestine  court- 
ship with  him  ;  and  Marguerite  of  Austria  was  inclined  to 
listen  to  his  addresses.  Which  bride  should  he  take  ? 
Mary,  the  idol  of  his  early  dreams,  was  the  daughter  of  a 

*  History  of  Two  Queens,  vol.  iii. 
VOL.   II.  Q 
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deceased  king^  and  the  sister  of  a  powerful  living  monarch; 
but  then  Marguerite  was  the  daughter  of  an  Emperor  with 
semi-independent  rule.  Even  while  he  was  whispering  love 
to  Mary  Tudor  he  had  turned,  as  it  were,  from  her  bright 
eyes  to  scan  the  charms  of  the  maturer  Marguerite.  The 
imperial  Lady  of  Austria  had,  however,  married  Don  Juan  in 
the  very  year  the  Princess  Mary  was  bom.  Her  second 
husband,  Philiberto  of  Savoy^  had  been  dead  ten  years ; 
yet  Charles  Brandon  felt  no  shame  in  leaving  Lady  Lisle, 
his  last  nominal  wife,  and  the  Princess  Mary,  in  whose 
heart  he  had  a  place,  and  venturing  to  address  the  Arch- 
duchess, who  had  known  him  in  the  French  campaign  as 
Viscount  Lisle — an  unpleasant  fact,  considering  that  he  had  a 
^  Lady  Lisle  ^  in  England ;  but  his  ducal  name  of  Suffolk, 
with  its  honours,  might  help  to  smooth  hil  path ;  for  the 
rest  he  trusted  to  a  handsome  face,  a  splendid  figure,  and  a 
gorgeous  suit  of  mail.* 

It  is  stated  that  King  Henry  amused  himself  highly 
by  promoting  a  love-making  scene  between  Suffolk  and  the  ' 
Duchess  of  Savoy,  when  they  met  at  Lisle.  Henry  acted 
as  interpreter,  and  greatly  delighted  in  the  blunders  the 
Duchess  made  in  English.  There  is  still  extant  a  curious 
account  of  this  courtship.t 

The  intrigues  connected  with  Suffolk's  match-making 
was  soon  at  an  end.  The  Archduchess  Marguerite  jsent 
De  Pleine  to  England  to  reconnoitre ;  he  was  to  bring ''  a 
clear  account  '^  of  the  Princess  Mary.  De  Pleine  writes  to  his 
Imperial  Mistress — ''  The  Princess  has  the  loveliest  eyes  I 


*  Hepworih  Dixon's  Two  Queens,  rol.  Hi.  p.  178-9. 
f  Chronide  of  Calais ;  Camden  Sooietj. 


ever  saw ;  she  is  very  graceful  in  her  mieu,  dances  and  plays  so 
well  and  is  sportive  in  her  ways,  that  had  you  ever  seen  her 
you  would  not  rest  till  ahc  was  with  you.  Sbe  is  short  and 
girl-like,  looking  some  years  younger  than  her  actual  age." 

As  the  reader  is  aware  Sufl'olk  lost  the  Imperial  Widow, 
and  the  Princess  Mary  became  the  wife  of  Louis,  King  of 
France,  and  in  a  few  weeks  subsequent  was  a  widow;*  and 
next — the  bride  of  undeserving  Sufi'olk. 

The  Duke  of  Suffolk's  mode  of  living  was  most  profuse, 
Bud  notwithstanding  the  enormous  grants  he  received  from 
the  Crown,  he  was  still  hcaiily  in  debt. 

Mary,  the  Queen-Duchess  of  Suffolk,  was  the  life  of  the 
English  Court  for  many  years.  She  was  regarded  as  the 
beauty  of  the  Courts  of  France  and  England  at  the  meeting 
of  the  "  Cloth  of  Gold."  t  Mary  continued  to  visit  the 
English  Court  till  the  extravagance  of  her  husband  com- 
pelled her  to  retire  to  her  country  residence ;  still,  she  con- 
tinued the  sympathising  friend  of  Queen  Katharine,  whilst 
Suffolk  was  the  constant  companion  of  the  King's  revelry 
with  his  associates,  Sir  Francis  Bryan,  Lord  Clinton,  and 
Maiater  Blagge.  The  Queen-Duchess,  although  neglected  by 
the  husband  who  professed  so  much  love  for  her  at  one  time, 
felt  (about  152-1)  a  more  bitter  pang  wheu  it  was  reported  to 
her  "  that  one  or  other  of  Suffolk's  former  wives  claimed 
him  sometime  bufure  the  birth  of  her  last  child,  on  which 
account  it  was  alleged  that  the  partisans  of  the  claims  of 
that  lady's  children  loudly  affirmed  that  they  were  the  only 
legitimate  heirs  of  Suffolk ;  that  Suffolk  had,  iu  his  early 
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Touxhy  t vo  vire«,  and  odc  betioihcd  spoue  alire  at  the  same 
time/'  Tbeie  reports  were  bat  too  wdl  founded.  It  wa» 
Bot  till  1529  tbat  tbe  claim  of  Blancbe  Mortimer  on  the 
hand  of  Suffolk  vas  fi Dally  iiiTalidated,  and  his  marriage 
with  the  Princess  Mary  declared  Talid  by  Wolsey.* 
Those  who  were  well  acquainted  with  Snflblk's  character 
were  of  opinion  that  fonr  or  fire  women  whom  he  had 
married  laid  claim  to  him  as  husband.  Hia  profligacy  in 
his  native  connty  was  noted  far  and  near.  It  was  said 
that  he  was  folJowin?  in  the  track  of  his  grandfather.  Sir 
William  Brandon^  whom  Edwaid  the  Fonrth  ''denounced 
for  his  immoral  course  of  Hfe/'t  The  srandsire  must  have 
been  almost  an  equal  in  wickedness  to  his  grandson  when 
the  pro^nitor  succeeded  in  shocking  the  proprieties  of  the 
Fourth  Edward. 

In  1527  the  Queen-Duchess  lost  her  only  son  by  the 
sweating  sickness.  The  loss  of  her  boy  deprived  Mary  of 
all  enjoyment  for  the  remainder  of  her  life.  She  seldom 
visited  her  brother's  Court ;  and  her  sympathies  with  Queen 
Katharine  were  out-spoken  with  fearless  kindliness.  The 
Princess  also,  on  every  occasion,  showed  herself  to  be  an 
uncompromising  adherent  of  the  olden  faith  of  Christendom. 
The  ttuecn-Ducbess  likewise  expressed  her  indignation  at 
th(;  conduct  of  her  former  maid  of  honour,  Anna  Boleyn. 

Mary's  husband  was  involved  in  all  the  discreditable 
proceedings  of  the  King  and  his  courtiers,  whilst  she  was 
lovinjrly  regarded  in  the  remote  districts  of  East  Anglia  as 
a  benefactress  of  the  people.     "  Her  name,''  writes  her  dis- 
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tinguished  biographer,  "U  to  this  time  (1S68)  remembered 
La  Sufiblk,  through  her  exertioiiB  in  the  encouragement  of 
the  Abbot's  great  fair,  held  at  Bury  St.  Edraunda.  She 
came  every  year  with  her  queenly  retinue  in  State  from 
Westhorpe  Hall  to  be  present  at  thia  celebrated  fair,  and 
gave  receptions  iu  a  magnificent  tent  to  the  county  ladies 
who  came  to  make  purchases.  Iu  the  evening  the  Queeu- 
Duchesa  presided  at  a  ball.  On  the  following  day  she  en- 
tertained a  number  of  rustic  dames  and  their  daughters,  and 
freely  conversed  with  them  upon  the  atyie  in  which  yeomen's 
wires  lived  and  the  conduct  of  their  husbands.  For  genera- 
tions the  traditions  of  the  Sufi'olk  peasantry  retained  grsteful 
memories  of  the  numberless  kiud  actions  of  the  '  good  Lady 
Mary,'  as  the  people  styled  her," 

Henry  VIII.,  with  characteristic  couHideratiou,  invited  his 
sister  to  the  coronation  of  Anna  Boleyn ;  but  the  proud 
daughter  of  "  Elizabeth  the  Good  "  spumed  the  invitation, 
and  then  wixite  a  letter  to  her  sister-ia-taw,  Queen  Katharine, 
full  of  affectionate  condolence, 

The  Duke  of  Suffolk  attended  the  coronation,  and  was  the 
constant  companion  of  the  King  for  tbe  remainder  of  his  life. 
Oa  the  2oth  of  June,  1333,  this  amiable  and  good  Princess 
expired  at  her  country-seat  in  Suliblk.  Whilst  the  thought- 
less citizens  of  Loudon  were  engaged  in  the  continued 
festivities  for  the  coronation  of  Anna  Boleyn,  the  good  and 
grateful  inhabitants  of  Suffolk  were  lamenting  their  bene- 
faetrcaa.  An  immense  concourse  of  people  attended  the 
Princess's  funeral  at  the  Abbey  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 
The  ladies  from  the  surrounding  counties  appeared  on  horse- 
back, and  some  three  thousand  women  of  the  humbler  rauka 
in  life  were  also  present,"  lamenting  their  great  loss." 
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A  stately  monument,  elaborately  ornamented,  was 
raixed  to  the  memory  of  this  good  and  gentle  princess. 
Scarcely,  however,  was  it  eomplcled  when  it  shared  the 
destruction  to  which  King  Henry  doomed  the  glorious 
structure  in  which  his  once  beloved  sister  Mary  was  in- 
terred.* The  people  of  Bury  removed  the  coffin  into  a 
neighbouring  church  to  save  from  the  desecration  of 
Lord  Crumwell's  agents  the  remains  of  a  princess  who 
had  been  so  many  years  a  Sister  of  Charity  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Suffolk.  A  marble  tablet  with  a  modern  inscrip- 
tion ia  now  placed  by  the  wall  at  the  head  of  the  tomb, 
which  at  present  stands  at  the  right  side  of  the  altar  of  St, 
Mary's  Church  at  Bury,'!'  but  that  was  not  its  original 
station. 

The  corpse  of  the  princess  was  subject  to  a  second  dis- 
interment in  17S1,  when  the  tomb  was  pulled  down.  The 
iKidy  was  enclosed  in  a  leaden  case  somewhat  resembling  the 
human  form.  The  remains  were  then  in  a  wonderful  state 
of  preservation,  a  profusion  of  long  fair  hair  glittering  like 
gold  was  spread  over  it ;  of  this  a  handful  was  cut  off  by  Sir 
JohnCuUum.  Several  antiquarians  present  at  the  exhuma- 
tion of  the  remains  of  the  Que  en-Duchess  likewise  possessed 
themselves  of  part  of  this  abundant  chevelure,  which  had  so 
long  resisted  all  the  decaying  forces  of  the  tomb.  Little  did 
Mary,  the  amiable  and  lovely  Queen- Duchess,  and  her 
young  and  lively  maidens  think,  when  these  far-famed 
tresses  of  burnished  gold  were  combed  out  and  braided  a 
her  bridal  toilet  with  pride  and  care,  that  a  day  would  c 
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when  they  would  be  profaned  by  tlic  rude  grasp  of  un- 
generous strangers,  and  even  subjected  to  the  hammer  of 
modem  auctioneers. 

"  In  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  "  writes  Miss 
Strickland,  "  a  lock  of  this  beautiful  Queen's  hair  was  ad- 
vertised, lotted,  and  puffed  in  the  catalogue  of  the  house- 
hold furniture  of  a  deceased  antiquary  who  had  taken  it 
from  her  tomb." 

The  ill-fate  of  the  line  of  Stuart  was  fully  rivalled  by 
that  of  the  sister-stem  descended  from  Mary  Tudor  of  the 
"  White  and  Red  Hose." 

Suffolk  had  two  sons  by  his  last  marriage  with  Lady 
Willoughby,  both  of  whom  died  of  the  sweating  sickness  in 
Edward  VI.'s  reign.  This  lady  made  an  ostentatious 
parade  of  her  Protestantism  ;  she  waa  popular  with  the  ex- 
treme Reformers.  It  was  bruited  that  she  was  Suffolk's 
sixth  wife.  Thh  Duchess  of  Suffolk  was  an  implacable 
enemy  to  Dr.  Gardyner,  and  on  one  occasion  dressed  a  dog 
in  a  rocket,  and  called  it  "  Bishop  Gardyuer."  Ilolinshed 
relates  some  passages  at  arms  between  Gardyner  and  the 
Duchess,  who  was  styled  the  "  witty  Kate  Brandon."  She 
was  a  coarse-minded  masculine  woman,  and  like  the  ladies 
of  rank  in  those  times,  much  give u  to  swearing. 

Inl516  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  died,  after  having  escajjed  the 
"  storms  of  the  Court,  from  the  days  of  W'olsey."  He  was 
sustained  in  those  evil  times  neither  by  honesty  nor  ability. 
He  remained  the  same  profligate,  the  same  dissembler,  the 
same  heartless  courtier,  the  same  scotFcr  at  religion  up  to 
the  hour  of  his  sudden  death.  The  reader  may  fairly  judge 
his  reputation  from  the  character  of  the  men  with  whom  he 
had  been  so  long  associated.     Hume's   eulogies  ou   public 
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men  are  jiutly  liable  to  suspicion.  "  Craumer  lost  this 
year,"  says  Hume,  "  the  most  sincere  and  powetful  friend 
whom  he  possessed  at  Court — Charles  Brandooj  Duke  of 
Suffolk."*  Suffolk  learned  much  from  Craunjer,  who  taught 
bim  the  arts  by  which  he  himself  became  a  master  of  di»* 
■tmulation.  Learned  and  "  obaerrant  of  men  and  matters  " 
w  Henry  uudoubtedly  was,  he  was  ever  deceived  in  hi*' 
estimate  of  those  surrounding  his  person,  an  accurate, 
knowledge  of  whom  would  so  much  have  benefited  him. 
The  long  frieuiUhip  be  manifested  for  Suffolk  and  Cranmer 
is  a  proof  of  this,  lie  expressed  his  sorrow  for  the  loss  of 
Suffolk,  and  declared  that  during  the  whole  course  of  their 
"  eurrcspon deuce,  his  brother-in-law  had  not  made  any 
attempt  to  injure  an  adversary;  had  never  whispered  a 
word  to  the  disadvantage  of  anyone,"  Then,  addressiug 
Council,  be  continued — "  Is  there  any  amongst  you, 
lords,  that  can  say  as  much?"  According  to  Edward  Hall,, 
when  the  King  finished  these  words,  "he  lookal  round 
all  the  faces  of  the  Council,  and  saw  that  confusion  which 
the  eousciuusucss  of  mighty  guilt  naturally  placed  upon  the 
faccH  of  men  whom  his  Highness  thought  to  be  honest." 
May  not  astonishment  have  been  a  more  suitable  word  for 
H  all  to  use  than  "  confusion  "  ?  Doubtless  the  Council  mar^. 
veiled  at  Henry's  estimate  of  Suffolk,  and  were  "coufounded" 
that  so  bad  a  man  could  be  so  eulogised.  Henry  was  indeed 
much  deceived  as  to  the  real  character  of  his  kiusm^Ok 
The  Kiu};  said  that  Suffolk  never  complained  of,  or  accused-] 
a  man  ;   but  the  Duke  of  SWolk  had  little  need  to  ask 
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KiDg  to  right  Ma  wrongs ;  he  had  a  "  followuig  "  ready  and 
able  to  settle  such  atiaii-^  nith  auy  unc  »'lio  had  the  temerity 
to  excite  the  hatred  of  Charles  BrauiJon.  And  again,  old 
soldiers  of  that  epoch  were  not  much  given  to  "  make  com- 
plaints "  of  their  enemies.  They  proceeded  in  a  more  direct 
fashion. 

In  Brewer's  State  Papers,  vol.  ii.  {preface  xv— xvi.),  ihc 
Duke  of  Suffolk's  early  career  is  narrated  at  some  length. 
In  1528  he  appeared  in  a  most  discreditable  divorce  case, 
vbich  was  not  made  public,  although  the  record  of  the  pro- 
ceedings were  duly  entered  and  are  still  estaut.  According 
to  the  record  of  the  divorce  Suffolk  was  "  engaged,  or 
contracted,"  to  be  married  to  a  Isidy  named  Anne  Brown, 
whom  he  rejected  for  some  reasons  of  his  own ;  he  next 
solemnly  joined  in  wedlock  Margaret  Mortimer,  who  was 
Am  own  aunt.  He  lived  in  London  and  other  places  witJi 
this  woman  as  his  wife,  and  after  a  time,  it  is  allcgctl,  his 
"  conscience "  prompted  him  to  aeck  a  divorce,  which  was 
readily  granted,  at  Orvieto,  in  May,  1528. 

With  what  feelings  of  indignation  Mary  Tudor  must  have 
read  such  a  decree  in  favour  of  the  licentious  being  who 
hod  deceived  her  and  so  many  others !  Those  writers  who 
have  put  forward  Charles  Braudon,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  as  one 
of  Dr.  Cranmer's  agents  for  reforming  the  religion  of 
England  would  do  well  to  study  the  moral  character  of 
their  uncousciuua  apostle. 

Another  associate  in  Henry's  licentiousness  was  Lord 
Clinton,  who  married  young  Klzroy's  mother.  As  dowry 
with  this  consignment,  Clinton  received  from  the  King  the 
lands  and  other  property  of  thirteen  abbeys  and  convents. 
Id  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  Lord   Clinton  received  further 
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graotfl,  amongst  which  were  Barking  and  Crowland. 
At  thia  time  Clinton  openly  sustaincdHhc  Reformation ;  bnt 
in  Mary's  reign  lie  was  a  Papist  again-  Upon  the  accession 
of  Klizabfltli,  Lord  Clinton,  like  Sir  William  Cecil,  "saw 
the  error  of  his  way "  and  was  once  more  a  Reformer. 
This  versatile  "  noble  "  was  finally  created  Earl  of  Notting- 
ham, and  increased  in  wealth.  Clinton,  as  to  personal 
ehnructcr,  has  been  set  down  by  general  authority  to  have 
been  a  "  dicer  and  a  man  of  odious  morals,"  but  Antht 
Doloborrc  considered  him  "  a  God-fearing  man." 

Honry  VIII,  had  many  other  convivial  companions. 
I*'rniiei>  JJryun,  is  represented  by  his  contemporaries  as  "  /Ae 
man  who  corrupted  King  Henry ; "  but  this  accusation 
might  more  justly  be  laid  to  the  account  of  Charles,  Duke 
of  Suffolk  and  Lord  Clinton — that  is,  if  any  one  could 
corrupt  n  being  with  such  passions  as  Henry.  Bryan  was 
engaged  aJi  a  divorce  agent  at  Rome,  where  he  employed 
himKclf  in  forging  letters  and  falsifying  reports.  He 
Ixwn  also  charged  with  stealing  from  a  cabinet  a  corre- 
■pondeuce  of  Wolsey  wilb  Clement  VII.,  and  "placing 
Wolsey's  letters  in  his  royal  master's  possession."  Many 
circumstances  raise  doubts  as  to  the  accuracy  of  these  state- 
ments, for  tbe  Pontiff  was  remarkable  for  the  care  and 
ranlion  lie  used  in  securing  his  foreign  correspondence. 
Wir  Prancii  Itryan,  however,  was  capable  of  committing 
NUeli  nil  uet  of  larcenous  dishonour  if  he  had  the  oppor- 
ttiiiity.  In  Ijondou  he  was  known  as  a  "  dicer  and  a 
jirdlligutr."  He  api>eared  to  some  advantage  in  the  masks 
Mttd  theitlrieal  entertainments  of  the  King  ;  was  the  associate 
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of  Suffolk  and  Clinton  in  their  night  revels  and  visits  to 
Bankside.^  He  had  the  tact  to  adapt  himself  to  whatever 
the  Court  required,  whether  masking,  dicing,  or  discredit- 
able conversation  at  the  King's  '^  private  merrie  meetings  in 
a  certain  house  at  Westminster."  In  a  tilting  match  at 
Greenwich  he  lost  his  right  eye.  This  incident  won  for  him 
the  sympathy  of  the  King.  The  only  virtue  he  seemed  to 
possess  was  courage — his  greatest  talent  that  of  being  a 
clever  practical  soldier.  At  the  battle  of  Musselburgh 
(1547)  he  commanded  with  skill  and  valoilr^  and  had  the 
reputation  of  being  humane  to  the  wounded  enemy,  and 
kind  to  his  own  soldiers.  He  was  esteemed  a  good  Latin 
and  Spanish  scholar,  and  was  the  author  of  some  songs 
and  sonnets.  His  politics  and  religion  were  those  of  the 
Court  "  for  the  time  being.'* 
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CHAPTER  XI. 
henry's  intentions   exceeded. 

Many  countries  have  changed  their  government — few  their 
religion ;  but  how  many  disturbances  and  how  much  blood- 
shed has  not  the  latter  change  involved  !  It  filled  Germany 
with  civil  strife^  and  raised  myriads  of  revolutionary  sec- 
taries who  agreed  in  nothing  but  turmoils,  fanaticism  and 
violence.  And  it  surely  has  not  been  without  its  disturbing 
elements  in  England.  It  produced  the  Puritans,  and  they 
certainly  were  the  foimders  of  revolutionary  movements,  so 
antagonistic  to  the  monarchical  institutions  so  beloved  of 
old  by  the  people  of  Britain.  Some  writers  have  noticed 
the  fact  that  the  '^  Roi  galant-homme/'  Francis  the  first — 
whose  assistant  spouses  were  not  so  ambitious  nor  so  fasti- 
dious as  Anna  Boleyn  in  the  matter  of  marriage — complained 
once  to  the  Papal  Nuncio  then  in  Paris,  and  menaced 
imitation  of  Henry ^s  secession.  "  No,  sire,^'  said  the 
Nuncio,  "  you  would  be  the  first  to  repent  it ;  the  spreading 
of  a  new  religion  amongst  the  common  people  is  soon 
attended  with  a  revolution  in  government."  Again, 
Admiral  de  Coligny  happening  to  converse  with  the  cele- 
brated Strozzi  about  tlie  new  doctrine,  the  latter  assured  the 
Admiral  that  "  if  the  King  wants  to  destroy  the  monarchy 
he  cannot  take  a  better  way  than  to  change  the  religion  of 
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the  country."  lu  one  of  his  sermons  the  wcU-known 
Huguenot  preacher,  M.  d'Aill^,  remarked  that  "  ncTer  was 
there  a  new  religion  promulgated  but  a  great  many  prophets 
started  up  who  followed  one  another  in  propagating  their 
reveries."  "  To  change  the  religion  of  a  country,"  says 
David  Hume,  "evcu  when  seconded  by  a  party,  is  one  of 
the  most  perilous  enterprises  which  any  sovereign  can 
attempt,  and  often  proves  the  most  destructive  to  royal 
anthori^."  This  state  of  facts  Henry  himself  realized. 
The  conduct  of  the  Anabaptists  in  Germany  and  the 
Netherlands  is  a  striking  illustration  of  this.*  When  the 
storm  of  passion  had  passed  away,  Henry  calmly  and  appre- 
hensively weighed  the  responsibility  he  had  incurred.  In 
becoming  the  Head  of  a  Church  be  bad  not  reckoned  the 
cost,  and  his  will  was,  for  too  long  a  time,  the  order  of 
observance.  Being  discontented  himself  he  had  revolted, 
and  his  arrogance,  not  hia  belief,  founded  a  new  Spiritual 
Kingdom,  He  forgot  the  principles  of  government,  if  he 
ever  intended  to  establish  new  observances  for  the  novel 
condition  of  affairs,  and  so  those  outside  of  bis  immediate 
influence  adored  their  own  ordinances — one  God  the  wor- 
shipped of  a  myriad  formulae.  The  King  too  soon  realised 
that  the  indiscriminate  reading  of  the  Scriptures  did  not 
tend  to  make  certain  classes  more  loyal  to  tlie  monarch  or 
oliedicnt  to  the  law.  In  1511  Henry  made  a  discovery  that 
even  the  authorised  version  of  the  Scriptures  was  disfigured 
by  unfaithful  renderings  and  contaminated  with  notes  calcu- 
lated to  mislead  the  ignorant  and  unwary  ;  that  the  indis- 
criminate perusal  of  the  Sacred  tomes  had  not  only  generated 
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:ii«ir«a^'^  iiuu   ^NuvrmiiL*.uiy.  'mr  aoHt  orngbr  fgnnrant  men  to 
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It  was  not,  however,  the  Royal  theologian's  iutentioa  to 
leave  the  flock  of  whom  he  made  himself  the  Chief  Shepherd, 
without,  as  authoritatively  stated,  "  a  supply  of  spiritual 
food."  On  a  former  occasion  Lord  Crumwell  had  an- 
nounced the  appointment  of  two  committees  of  prelates  aad 
theologians  to  compose  a  new  code  of  doctrine  and  cere- 
monies. Certain  questions  had  been  proposed  to  each 
person  separately,  and  their  answers  were  collected  and  laid 
before  the  King.*  To  make  this  new  work  as  perfect  as 
was  possible  tliree  years  were  employed.  It  was  at  last 
published  under  the  title  of  "A  Necessary  Doctrine  and 
Erudition  for  any  Christened  Man;"  and  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  "  The  Institution,"  the  former  exposition  of  the 
same  subject,  it  was  called  "  The  King's  Book."  It  is  more 
full,  but  teaches  the  same  doctrines,  with  the  addition  of 
"  TVansJilisianliation  and  the  Sufficiency  of  Communion  under 
one  Kind."  The  new  creed,  as  some  termed  it,  was  approved 
Tiy  both  Houses  of  Convocation, f     All  writings  or  books  in 

opposition  to  it  were  prohibited,    and  Archbishop  Cranmer 

ordered  it  to  he  puhlishcd.J 

Dr.  Brewer  has  thrown  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  Royal 

Supremacy,  and   its    concealed  surroundings,  which    prove 

that  the  learned   Henry  was  lamentably  deceived  by  his 

theological  guide,  Thomas  Cranmer. 

Dean   Hook  and   Mr.  Fronde  stand  on  nearly  opposite 

grounds.     The  Dean  avers  that  the  Liturgy  of  the  present 

Cnumnr,  and  be  wu  (he   leading  spirit  who  condemDed  tbelr  writiiigB,  jnal 
bocauie  the  ting  would  httTe  it  »o. 

*  Of  these  ■nsneis  loine  liave  been   published,  otben  are  to  be  fauud  id  tba 
BiitiiL  Museum  (C)eop.  C.  6). 

+  Williins.  Can.  iii.  888. 
X  Archbiihopa  of  Canterbury,  vuL  tI, 
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day  was  revised  and  approved  by  the  Council  of  CLarles  tbaa 
Second,  in  1662 — the  year  of  the  Nonconformist  estmsionjj 
Mr.  Froudc  claims  the  merit  of  its  formation  for  Cranmefl 
whilst    "  its    origin   was    Popish."     Mr.    Froude    says  :- 
"  The  Litur^  having  been  composed  at  a  period  when  on 
and  new  beliefs  were  gpntendiiig  for  supremacy,  it  contai 
some  remnants  of  opinions  wliich  have  no  longer  perhapg 
place  in  our  conviciiotis ;  but  the  more  arduous  problems  of 
speculation  ore  concealed  behind  a  pnr|)osed  vagueness  which 
shrinks  from  detiuitiou ;  and  the  spirit  of  tlie  Prayer  Book  1 
is  the  spirit  of  piety  more  than  of  theology,  of  wisdom  moi 
than    of  dogma."     And    again,    he    remarks : — " 
translation  of  the  Bible  bears  upon  it  the  impriut  of  tU 
mind  of  Tyudale,  so,  while  the  Church  of  England  rcmaini 
llie  image  of  Cranmer  will  be  seen  refiected  on  the  calm  surfae 
0/  the  Liturgy.     The  most  beautiful  portions  of  it  are  trm 
lotions  from  the  Roman  Breviary  j  yet  the  same  pages  tranff 
lated  by  others  would  not  be  those  which  chime  like  chun 
bells  in  the   cars    of  rhe  English  child."*     A  few 
further  on   the  same  author  finds  fault  with  the  "Thir 
Nine  Articles,"       "  These  (the  Articles)  have  survived,  andfl 
like  other  things  in  this  country,  have  survived  their  utility  1 
and  the  causes  which    gave  them    birth."     Now,   as   the 
Articles  were  written  to  support  the  Liturgy,  if  the  former 
have  outlived  their  use,  is  not  the  deduction  palpable  that 
the  latter  is  not  regarded  by  Mr.  Froude  as  of  any  particular  a 
value? 

Mr.   Froude  dwells  on  the  changes  and  inconsisteuciM 
which  marked  the  formation  of  the  Prayer  Book  : — "  Of  ti 


iiilory  of  En^I»nd,  loL  v,  p.  i 
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strange  features  of  the  change  (be  observcft)  the  strangest 
was,  perhaps,  tliat  the  official  opinion  of  Convocation  ^as 
scarcely  asked,  even  in  form.  Parliament  discugsed  the  faith 
of  England,  and  laymen  decided  on  the  doctrines  which  the 
clergy  were  compelled  to  teach.^^  Even  Mr.  Froude  cannot 
help  remarking  the  anomaly  of  laymen — for  whose  behoof, 
one  should  think,  prayers  are  fashioned  by  men  consecrated 
for  the  purpose — superseding  the  clergy,  and  compelling  the 
Utter  to  teach  "laymen-made  doctrines."  "Wondrous  incon- 
grnity  ! 

In  the  formation  of  the  Liturgy  Mr.  Froude  admits 
that  Cranmer  collected  the  opinions  of  Continental 
Reformers.  He  brought  over  Peter  Martyr,  and  others,  less 
noted,  to  assist  him.  Of  the  fitness  and  merits  of  these  men 
it  is  unnecessary  to  treat.  Even  their  most  partisan 
biographers  more  than  sufficiently  pronounce  against  them. 
Recently-discovered  State  MSS.  prove  that  Bishop  Poynet 
had  a  very  considerable  share  in  the  preparation  of  the 
Prayer  Book,  and  it  is  important  now  to  know  that 
Cranmer  had,  to  direct  his  labours,  a  document  written 
many  years  before  by  no  less  a  man  than  Thomas  Cmm- 
well.  This  was  a  scheme  for  a  new  Liturgy  far  more 
"  Popish"  than  any  subsequently  agreed  on,  though  many 
of  its  suggestions  were  in  part  adopted.^ 

Burnet  and  Strype  are  of  opinion  that  Cranmer  "  was 
dissatisfied  with  the  Prayer  Book  he  himself  had  prepared," 
Thia  statement  appears  probable,  for,  judging  from  the 
different  parties  with  whom  he  held  counsel  on  the  subject, 
he  had  a  conflict  with  himself, 

*   Fronde's  Biatnrj  of  GngUnii.  vol.  r.  p.   142. 
t  SUt«  Fspera  (Domeatic),  Searj  VIII.'i  raiga. 
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Builin^r  aile;se»  that  the  ^good  Archbishop  had  to 
eoQteiui  with  wicked  ckrgy/'  and  the  ^ConTocation  had 
alda  ^iveu  him  much  opptrntion.''  It  appears,  however, 
that  the  '^  wicked  ckrgr/'  with  &w  exceptions,  sided  with 
Cnuimer  hinibeif ;  and  as  to  the  ^  CcHiTocation/^  they  be- 
came very  pliable  ais  a  body,  and  those  who  possessed  either 
the  courage  or  the  honesty  to  repel  the  innovations  of 
Cnuimcr  were  :$oon  lodged  in  the  Fleet  or  the  Tower.  So 
much  tor  Bullinger*s  ^'  facts. ^'  Dean  Hook  frequently 
statci^  chut  "  Craumcr  was  never  a  Protestant  in  the  present 
iicccj)tatiou  ui*  the  term,  and  perhaps  never  would  be/*  Mr. 
bVuuiIc>  making  a  metaphorical  mirror  of  the  '^  new  learn- 
ing **  book  of  belief,  dc!k;ribed  Cranmer^s  image  as  being 
re  lice  tt^  on  the  "  calm  surface  of  the  Liturgy  .*'  Who 
Hhttil  decide  Hhcu  doctors^  disagree  ? 

Ou  the  Christmas  Eve  of  1545  the  King  made  his  last 
t^ccch  to  l^arliamcut,  a  report  of  which  is  perhaps  the 
moMt  I  cmai'kable  document  extant  of  his  reign.  The  Lord 
rhai4iclU>i'  HUM  about,  as  usual,  to  address  the  Peers  in  the 
IVU)^\  uumc>  nhcu  Ucury  arose,  aud  in  a  grave  but  very 
kuidi)  uuHxl  intimated  his  desire  to  speak  some  words.  He 
«ii4A  IWblu  iu  body,  but  his  voice  thrilled  through  every 
hU4il  U4  the  hutihcd  assembly. 

**  I  i4iu  wiy  •K>iiy,*'  -^iiid  tho  King,  "  to  know,  and  to  hear  how 
iM»M>M  luuill^  ihiit  |»icviou»  jewel,  tho  Word  of  God,  is  dspaCed^ 
(K^dimt,  nuiig,  uiid  jingled  //*  tirry  tiUhoHH  atui  tavern.  This 
^iii't  ot  ia«4U  ia  di}|>iavuit,  aiul  that  kiud  of  man ;  this  ceremony  aui 
Mi«4l  '.:nMik'*ny.  (>l  thi.^  1  mn  sure,  that  charity  was  nerer  so  Sunt 
M<i.'i<>|/  ^''U  ;  aiiii  UvhI  htiu.^-ir,  uinou^  Christians,  was  nerer  Ins 
/■./■.i»...'.^.  I.  U  .uiuicl,  .ui  1  'H.rvcd.  Thvri'tore,  as  I  said  before,  be 
i«,  '.u**»iij   "uu    MtiU  au jihci,   4ike   brvdier  and  brother.     Haw 
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respect  to  the  pleasing  of  Gtod,  and  then  I  doubt  not  that  the  love 
1  spoke  of  shall  never  be  diaaolred  betwixt  us."* 

Hall  gives  a  long  account  of  the  King's  speeet.  Another 
version  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  a  letter  of  Sir  John  Mason 
to  Pagct.t  Both  agree  in  the  main  facta.  Hall  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  present,  for  he  describes  with  great 
particularity  the  King's  appearance,  voicCj  gesturesj  Stc. ; 
and  there  seems  no  doubt  that  the  monarch's  irords  have 
been  accurately  transmitted. 

The  King,  according  to  Hall,  "  partly  blames  the  prieats 
for  the  bitter  religious  feeiing  pervading  society,  some  of 
ivhom,  he  said,  were  so  stiff  in  their  old  mumpsi^nug,  and 
others  so  busy  with  their  sumpsimu»,X\i.tit  instead  of  preach- 
ing the  Word  of  God,  they  were  employed  iu  railing  at 
each  other,  and  partly  by  the  fact  of  the  laity,  whose  delight 
it  was  to  censure  the  proceedings  of  their  bishops,  priests 
and  prcachera."J 

After  thanking  the  Parliament  for  their  devotion  to  his 
person  and  the  liberality  with  which  they  granted  the 
"subsidies,"  the  King  adverted  to  the  "  interest  he  took  iu 
the  poor ;  that  it  was  his  intention  to  serve  God  faithfully, 
snd  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  the  poor."  And  then, 
with  an  air  of  solemnity  he  paused  for  a  moment,  and  a 
"  flood  of  tears  rolled  down  his  face."  The  "  assembly 
became  astonished — some  cried  and  others  murmured." 
The  King  resumed — "  He  called   on  them,  in  the  name  of 


•  In  Dr.  Tajrlor'a  Liberty  of  Proiihe«jiii){,  tee.  iv,,  tho  reador  will  Gad  an 
iDtereBting  puuge  from  that  leuned  divine,  od  the  "  diScult;  "  of  expouoJing 
Uw  Scriptum. 

t  8(at«  Papcra  of  BeDry'*  reigii. 
X  Tbe  Bpinish  AriiUusuiiur  corroboroleB  the  gtatemeDt  of  Bail. 
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God,  and  for  the  honour  of  God  Almighty,  to  assist  him." 
"  I  hear,"  said  he,  ''  that  the  special  foundation  of  our 
religion  being  charity  between  man  and  man,  it  is  so  re- 
frigerate as  there  was  never  more  dissension  and  lack  of 
love  between  man  and  man,  the  occasions  whereof  are 
opinions  only,  and  names  devised  for  the  continuance  of 
the  same.  Some  are  called  Papists,  some  Lutherans,  and 
some  Anabaptists — ^names  devised  of  the  devil,  and  yet  not 
fully  without  ground,  for  the  severing  of  one  man^s  heart, 
by  conceit  of  opinion,  from  the  other.  For  the  remedy 
whereof  I  desire — first,  every  man  of  himself  to  travail  for 
his  own  amendment.  Secondly,  I  exhort  the  bishops  and 
clergy,  who  are  noted  to  be  the  salt  and  lamps  of  the 
world,  by  amending  of  their  divisions  to  give  example  to 
the  rest  and  to  agree  especially  in  their  teaching — which, 
seeing  there  is  but  (yiie  truth  and  verity,  they  may  easily 
do,  calling  therein  for  the  aid  of  God.  Finally,  I  exhort 
the  nobles  and  the  laity  not  to  receive  the  grace  of  God  in 
▼ain;  and  albeit,  by  the  instinct  of  the  Lord  God,  the 
Scriptures  have  been  permitted  unto  them  in  the  English 
tongue ;  yet  not  to  take  upon  them  the  judgment  and 
exposition  of  the  same,  but  reverendly  and  humbly, 
with  fear  and  dread,  to  receive  and  use  the  knowledge 
which  it  hath  pleased  God  to  show  unto  them,  and  in  any 
doubt  to  resort  unto  the  learned,  or  at  best  the  higher 
powers." 

This  deprecation  of  division,  on  the  part  of  Henry,  un- 
avoidably reminds  one  of  the  proverb  anent  a  certain 
personage  rebuking  sin.  ''  Might  not  the  dissidents  weary  of 
the  bitter  strife,"  ask,  with  justice,  the  moribund  and  now 
apprehensive   monarchy   ''  Was  it  not  thou^  O  King,  who 
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first  reDt  the  veil  of  the  temple?"  In  Mr.  tVoudc's 
panegyric  of  Henry,  he  remarks  as  to  the  monarch's  death  : 
"  He  ended  by  accepting,  and  approving  what  he  had  com- 
menced with  persecuting."  Henry  never  denied  any  of  the 
doctrmea  gf  the  Catholic  Church.  He  rebelled  against  that 
Church  because  it  would  not  grant  him  a  divorce,  but  he 
never  discarded  or  denounced  its  dogmata.  For  his  profuse 
expenses  and  necessities  he  plundered  the  religious  houses, 
without  denying  the  religion  for  whose  good  and  benevolent 
purposes  those  houses  had  been  founded.  He  burned  Re- 
formers as  heretics;  and,  if  he  hanged  Papists  for  denying  his 
supremacy,  he  acted  on  his  arrogant  privileges  merely,  and 
not  from  any  change  iu  his  faith.  Henry  was  indirectly  the 
founder  of  Protestantism  in  England.  Let  the  reader 
remember  that  he  declared  himself,  under  the  advice  of  Dr. 
Cranmer,  to  be  the  supreme  Head  of  Christ's  Church  on  earth. 
He  took  on  himself  the  spiritual  government  of  the  country 
as  well  OS  the  temporal.  In  this  course  venal  and  Ber^*ilc 
Parliaments  passed  statutes  approviug  of  the  King's 
spiritual  Headship.  The  spiritual  power  assumed  by  the 
sacrilegious  Henry  was  confirmed  by  blood,  massacre,  and 
plunder.  The  Eisliop  of  Lincoln,  in  writing  about  the 
nitualist  section  of  the  Anglican  Church  early  in  the  year 
1877,  states  that  "the  Queen's  Majesty  is  acknowledged  by 
the  Church  of  England  to  be  the  Supreme  Head,  under  God, 
over  all  persons,  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal,  and  in  all 
cauiet,  eccleaaslical  as  well  as  civil."  This  is  just  the  title 
Cranmer  suggested,  and  Henry  adopted. 

A  most  esteemed  friend,  of  Magdaleu  College,  Oxford,  has 
directed  my  attention  to  a.  passage  in  contemporary  history, 
— whose  honoured  author's  burial  in  Westminster  Abbey  I 
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his  handB   in    the    blood    of    those   whom    he   had    oace 

caressed.* 

The  Kiug  made  no  sign  of  reconciliation  with  the  Head 
of  that  Church  to  whose  sacramental  rites  he  had  recourse 
during  his  last  illness.  In  his  remarkable  will,  which 
involvea  singular  contradictions,  he  styles  himself — •"  and  on 
earth,  xmmediateUj  under  God,  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church 
of  England  and  of  Ireland."  This  was  setting  down  in 
words  the  inspiration  of  Cranmcr.  In  another  passage  he 
orders  Masses  to  be  offered  daily  for  his  "  soul's  health 
while  the  world  will  endure."  Aud  again  he  proclaims  liis 
devotion  to  "  the  Mother  of  God,"  and  "  craves  her  inter- 
cession on  his  behalf."  Here  we  witness  a  conflict  between 
pride  and  conscience — a  haughty  assumption  and  a  remorse- 
ful acknowledgment — both  elements  mutually  destructive, 
and  ineffectual  for  honest  contrition. 

It  is  stated  by  Sander,  and  quoted  by  Collier  and  other 
writers,  that  a  few  months  before  his  death  the  King  was 
inclined  to  become  reconciled  to  the  See  of  Rome ;  that  he 
"  told  some  bishops  of  the  statu  of  his  mind,  and  asked 
their  advice  as  to  what  he  should  do."  Who  those  bishops 
were  Sander  docs  not  state  ;  but,  he  believes  that  they  were 
"  afraid  of  declaring  their  sentiments,  aud  would  not  trust  the 
King,  fearing  the  question  might  be  put  to  ensnare  them," 

Very  likely  the  question  might  have  been  suggested 
by  Lord  Hertford  to  his  dying  brother-in-law,  in  order  to 
find  out  how  far  the  bishops  really  subscribed  to  the  oath 
of  supremacy.  Sander  further  affirms  that  Dr,  Gardyner 
advised  the  King  to  call  a  Parliament,  and  to  lay  the  whole 
question    before  theui ;    and   provided  he  had  not  time  for 

*  Sir  Jsmei  Mociatoab't  Hiitorj'  of  Eti{{laDd,  vol  i,  p.  237, 
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such  an  expedient^  he  should  then  publish  his  intention  in 
writing ;  that  when  the  performance  was  impracticable, 
the  bare  desire  would  be  acceptable  to  Gk)d  Almighty ;  that 
when  Dr.  Gardyner  retired  from  the  royal  presence  Lord 
Hertford  and  Paget  '^  scattered  the  King's  scruples,  and 
brought  him  back  to  his  former  feeling  of  hatred  and 
revenge/' 

This  narrative  is  not  sustained  by  any  reliable  document. 
Let  the  reader  remember  that  Hertford  and  Cranmer  made 
their  arrangements  privately,  in  Henry's  reign,  for  the  over- 
throw of  the  national  religion.  Harpsfield,  a  good  autho- 
rity on  the  matter,  and  one  well  acquainted  with  the  King's 
state  of  mind  during  his  last  illness,  has  stated  his  belief 
that  the  King  was  closely  watched  by  the  Seymours,  lest  he 
should  make  any  ^'  spiritual  changes."  Harpsfield  had 
one  interview  with  the  King,  and  was  to  have  seen  him 
on  the  following  day,  but  was  not  permitted  to  do  so.  Harps- 
field,  in  a  letter  to  Gardyner,  for  whom  the  King  entertained 
a  high  opinion  as  a  cleric,  states  that  Henry  was  greatly 
affected  at  meeting  him,  ^'  sobbed  several  times,  and  was 
most  anxious  that  Masses  should  be  offered  up  for  his  soul's 
health."*  The  ''will "  of  the  King  confirms  this  state- 
ment. Nicholas  Harpsfield  had  been  many  years  confessor 
to  Queen  Katharine.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  remorseful 
monarch  should  desire  to  see  the  confessor,  whom  he  had 
known  for  nearly  forty  years. 

During  the  last  illness  of  Henry  VIIL,  he  wished  to  con- 
fer with  several  of  his  old  friends ;  but  Hertford  made 
excuses  for  their  non-attendance.     Three  times  the  unhappy 


*  Thorndale's  Letters  to  Father  Chwiney. 
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L  that  he  might  see  hb  daughter  Alary.     At 

I  brought  the  Princess  to  the  bedside  of  the 

Hcury    is    described    as    weeping    and 

lltiiig   that  they  might  be  alouc.     Crniimer 

retired  with   rcluctaucc,  but,  U{)ou   si^coud 

the    Kiug's   deairC]    his    faithful    acrvaiit,  Sir 

J  remaiucd  iu  the  royal  ehiiinbcr,    The  King 

Kd  his  daughter  ia  a  very  alTeetionate  manner  j 

[  her  by  the  hand,  he  aaid  : — 

Y  dear  child,  I  know  very  well  that  fortune  \\\\i  liocn 

I   you,   that    I   have   caused  you    iiiliiiilu    sorrow, 

it  given  you  in  marriage,  ua  I  desired  to  do.      Thin  Wiu", 

\  according  to  the  ^Vill  of  God,  or  to  the  unliu[ijiv  Mute  of 

own  ill  luck;  but  t  pray  you  Inku  it  all  iu 

\f  and  promise  me  to  rcmnin  as  n  kind  and  loving  iiiotlicr 

:  brother   Edward,    whom  1  shall  leave  a  holjilcaa  littli- 

I  princess  was  not  permitted  to  ace  her  brother.  Lord 
1  and  Dr.  Craumer  had  made  it  impotiniblc  for  such 
8  to  take  place.  King  Henry's  object  in  "requesting 
le  motherly  care"  of  Mary  for  her  brother  won,  pre- 
imably>  in  his  condition  of  mind,  to  look  after  the  boy'H 
^ligions  training.  This  inference  may  very  fairly  bo  drawn 
um  the  "  Catholic  spirit"  of  Henry's  last  testament. 

*  PoUno,  p.  172;  Harptfleld'n  coTreipondcDca  wiih  Qaidjoer.  It  ii  pcnilila 
kt  Polino'i  informatioD  *u  derived  fnim  U.M^HGeM,  or  Kir  Antiiony  llrgwn, 
Ih  of  wfaom  wpn)  tbe  Kcrtt  nj^enU  of  the  Frioctiin  Mur;,  BlHiut  ttis  time  vt 
rbtkM'adnth. 
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The  reign  of  Heury  VIII,  extended  to  thirty-seven  years, 
nine  montltB]  and  fifteen  days.  Of  the  closing  scenes  of  his 
life  little  is  known,  but  that  he  was  confined  to  fats  bed  for 
several  weeks  at  the  old  Palace  of  Westminster,  where  Le 
died  on  the  Slst  of  January,  1547.  The  day  before  his 
death  the  King  held  a  long  conversation  with  Lord  Hertford, 
Sir  William  Paget,  and  Maistcr  Denny,  There  is  no 
official  record  of  what  took  place,  for  if  ancb  documents  bad 
been  penned  they  were  destroyed  by  Paget.  Edward  Denny, 
Dr.  Wbyte,  and  some  domestics  closely  connected  with  the 
King,  afBrm  that  hts  Highness  expressed  the  most  terrible 
anxiety  about  the  altered  condition  of  religion  ;  he  wished 
the  new  heresy  to  be  crvshed  out  of  tke  State ;  that  he 
closely  questioned  the  members  of  bis  Council  as  to  their 
attachment  to  the  Catholic  Cliurch ;  "  that  they  all  »icore, 
on  bended  knees,  that  they  would  nether  de»ert  the  faith  of 
their  fathers."  Yet  Dean  Hook  assnrea  his  readers  that  all 
the  religious  changes  which  took  place  in  Edward's  rei^, 
were  privately  arranged  and  agreed  upon  during  the  lifetime 
of  Henry.  Hertford  and  Paget  attended  Mass  in  the  dying 
monarch's  room  the  morning  before  his  death.  "  Their 
presence  that  morning,  and  the  fact  of  both  recetving  Holy 
Cotnmunion  with  Ihr  King,"  gave  him  some  comfort  aa  to 
their  sincerity  in  those  terrible  intervals  of  remorse  with 
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irfuch  he  waa  visited  that  last  day  of  his  existence.  Cranmer, 
however,  was  absent  on  that  day.  Was  his  absence  caused 
hy  scruples  as  to  making  fresh  oaths  and  new  protestations 
as  to  the  maintenance  of  the  old  faith  of  England  ?  Or 
did  he  shrink  from  the  scene  in  which  Lord  Hertford  per- 
formed ao  characteristically  the  primal  part  in  deception 
and  falsehood  ?  Never  was  human  being  so  deceived  as 
Henry  Tudor  at  this  closing  point  of  his  existence.  Let 
the  reader  ponder  on  the  words  of  Dean  Hook,  and  then 
contemplate  the  couductof  Lord  Hertford — the predeler mined 
maier  0/  the  Reformation — on  his  knees  at  the  couch  of  hiti 
dying  brother-in-law,  swearing  eternal  feaitt/  to  the  principlcg 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  with  the  said  Henry  Tudor  aa  its 
Pontiff. 

The  last  day  of  Henry  Tudor  had  now  passed,  and  the 
night  of  dying  agony  commenced.  It  was  a  condition  of 
fearful  bodily  suffering  to  the  King,  broken  by  intervals  of 
remorae  and  prayer.  Had  human  pride  vaaislied  ?  Had 
mercy  returned  to  the  Royal  breast  ?  Was  the  King  at 
peace  with  all  the  world?  No;  another  act  of  vengeance 
a  to  be  consummated.  For  a  year  or  so  before  Henry's 
I  death  the  warrants  for  executions  were  signed  by  Com- 
[  minion,  in  consequence  of  the  King's  health.  But,  in 
this  cane,  the  moribund  tyrant  expressed  his  determination 
and  pleasure  to  sign  Norfolk's  death-warrant  with  his  uwu 
hand.*  Dean  Hook  Justly  remarks  that  nothing  more 
terrible  than  this  scene  can  be  imagined.  "  At  ten  of 
the  clock,  when  the  cold  sweat  of  death  covered  his  face, 
the   prostrated  monarch  was  making  a  faint  effort  to  sign 


>  Domeatio  St&te  Pipen  of  Henry  Vtll.'i  raign. 
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the  &tal  docDment."     The  action  manifeated  the  master;  g 
a  ruthless  spirit,  aiid  evioced  the  domination  of  a  final  im- 
penitence.    In  the  very  arms  of  death  he  would  destroy  the 
living ;  on  the  threshold  of  the  grave  he  would  turn  from  the 
presence  of  his   God   to  make   one   more  sacrifice  to  the  ■ 
Enemy  of  Mankind.     Yet  even  that  thirst  for  the  blood  oti 
an  illustrious  Hubject.  whose  age  he  had  left  nearly  childless,  I 
might  not  have  been  the  worst,  if  it  had  not  been  the  last  1 
of  the  crimes  of  this  unforgiving  prince,    A  few  hours  mon  I 
elapsed,  and   the  shadow    of  death  was   casting  a  deep  aa4'l 
solemn  gloom    upon  the  royal    chamber.     The   end    aowi 
came  I    The  linal  contest  was  brief ;  and,  in  a  pulse's  throl^  1 
the  spirit  of  the  dreaded  King  Henry  was  wafted  to    the  1 
presence  of  that    Omnipotent  Tribunal  where  so  many  <rf J 
his  iniquitous  judgments  deserved  to  be  reversed.     A  deatlu  j 
bed  has   been  described  aa  the   altar  of  forgiveness,  whei 
charity  and  tears  commingle  as  the  spirit  of  prayer  com>l 
muues.     These  attributes  were  absent  from  the  dying  c 
of  Henry  Tudor,  whose  last  despairing  words,  chronicled  I 
Anthony  Denny,  "All  is  lost!"  express  an  awful  conecious-S 
cess  of  the    retribution  due   to    a  wicked   and  trucaleat^ 
career.* 

For  three  days  the  King's  death  was  concealed  from  thftfl 
public,  to  enable  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  I 
Hertford  to  make  their  arrangements.  It  was  agreed  by 
the  Council  that  all  the  religious  ceremonies  of  the  olden 
creed  of  England  should  be  strictly  adhered  to.  Church- 
bells  tolled,  and  Mass  was  celebrated  daily  throughoi 
London  for  the  "  health  of  the  late  King's  soul." 


■  Lsti,  Tbcact,  UarpBGeld,  Godwi 
LinganL 


pin,    MaciDtuab,  Tytler  ■ 
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The  funereal  biera  wherein  the  royal  corpse  was  laid,  stood 

in  the  midst  of  tlie  Privy  Chamber  surrounded  with  lights  ; 

I   and  the  various  Offices  for  tlie  dead  were  repeated  again  and 

again.       A   continual  watch   was   made  by  the    chaplains 

and  gentlemen  of  the  Privy  Chamber,  in  their  "  course  and 

order,  night  and  day,   for   five   days,"  till  the   chapel  was 

ready,  "whereiu   was  a  goodly  hearse,  with  eighty  square 

I  tapers,  every  light  containing  two   feet   in  length,  in  the 

I  whole  1,800  or  2,000  weight  in  wax,  garnished  with  pensils, 

eaeutcheons,    banners,    and    bannerets  of  descents;  and  at 

I  the  four  corners,  banners  of  saints,  beaten  out  in   fine  gold 

I  upon   damask,  with    a  majesty  {t.e.,  canopy)   over   a     rich 

I  cloth    of  tissue,   and  valance    of  black  silk,  and    fringe    of 

[  black  silk  and  gold.      Tlie  barriers  without  the  hearse,  and 

I  the  sides  and   floor  of  the  chapel  were   covered  with  black 

I  cloth   to  the  high  altar,  and  the  sides  and  ceiling  set  with 

I  the  banners  and  standards  of  St.  George  and  othei-s."* 

On  the  2nd  of   February  the  corpse  was  removed  and 

I  brought  into  the  chapel,  by  the    Lord    Chamberlain  and 

I  oSicers  of  the  household,  and  then  placed  within  the  hearse, 

tinder    a  pall    of  rich  cloth  of  tissue,  garnished  with  ea- 

1  cutcheouB,  and  a  cloth  of  gold  set  with  precious  stones. 

The  body  continued  in  the  chapel  for  twelve  days,  "  with 

tiassea  and  dirges  sung  and   said  every  day,"  Norray  each 

day  standing  at  the   choir  door,  and  beginning  with  these 

words,  in  a  loud  voice: — "Of  your  charity  pray  for  the  soul 

of  the  high  and    mighty    prince,  our   late    Sovereign  and 

King,  Henry  VUI." 

The  royal  remains  being  carried  to  Windsor  to  be  buried. 


a  Ujb  College  of  .\jiiu. 
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stood  all  night  among  the  dilapidated  walls  of  the  convent 
of  Sion,   and  there  "  the  leaden  coffin  being  cleft  by  the 
shaking   of  the  carriage^  the  pavement  of  the  churcli  was 
wetted  with  Henry^s  blood.     In  the  morning  came  plumbers 
to  solder  the  coffin,  under  whose  feet — I  tremble  while  I 
write  it — (says  the  author)  was  suddenly  seen  a  dog  creeping 
and  licking  up  the  King's  blood.     If  you  ask  me  how  I 
know  this,   I  answer,  William  Greville,  who  could  scarcely 
drive  away  the  dog,  told  me,  and  so  did  the  plumber  also/^* 
The  dismantled  convent  alluded  to  had  been  the  prison 
of  Catherine  Howard,  whose  execution  took  place  five  years 
the  day  before  the  corpse  of  her  ruthless  destroyer  reached 
its   temporary  resting-place.      The   reader  will  remember 
the  denunciation  of  Father  Peto,  at  Greenwich  Church,  in 
1533,  in  presence  of  Henry  and   Anna  Boleyn,  when  the 
fearless  friar  compared  the  monarch  to  Ahab,  and  told  him 
to  his  face,  that  '^  the  dogs  would,  in  like  manner,  lick  his 
blood.^^     Miss   Strickland  would  condemn  any  assumption 
of  this  shocking  incident  as  the  fulfilment  of  a  vaticination. 
Be  it,  however,  coincidence  or  the  verification  of  prophecy, 
the  fact  stands,  and  needs  no  disquisition.     Doubtless  the 
worst   matter  about  these  parentalia  of  a  cruel  despot  was 
the  conduct  of  Bishop  Gardyner,  who  preached  the  funereal 
sermon  at  Windsor,  on  the  16th  of  February,  taking  for  his 
text,  '^  Blessed  are  they  who  die  in  the  Lord,''  in  which 
he  ascribed  to  Henry  all  the  virtues  he  possessed  not,  and 
described  the  loss  ^^  which  both  high  and  low  had  sustained 
in  the  death  of  so  good  and  gracious  a  king.'' 


*  MS.  in  the  Sloane  Collection.    This  document  has  been  quoted  by  several 
high- historical  authorities. 
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To  the  credit  of  truth  the  object  of  Gardyner's  false 
panegyric  has  had  no  praise  from  writers  of  any  repute,  save 
Mr.  Froude.  Even  Kume,  who  rejoices  in  that  change  of 
the  national  religion  which  was  the  outcome  of  Henry's 
rapacity,  dishonesty,  and  cruelty,  avers  that  a  catalogue  of 
this  King's  vices  would  comprehend  "  many  of  the  worst 
qualities  incident  to  human  nature." 

To  show  that  the  monarch,  who  has  been  accepted 
by  80  many  unread  people  of  England  as  'Cos  first  Protestant 
King  of  this  realm,  was  even  buried  according  to  the  rites 
and  observances  of  the  Catholic  Church,  I  copy  the  ceremony 
from  the  before- mentioned  MS.  in  the  College  of  Arms  : — 

"  The  corpse  being  let  down  by  a  vice,  with  the  help  of  sixteen 
tall  yeomen  of  the  guard,  Bishop  Gardyuer,  standing  at  the  head 
of  the  vault,  proceeded  with  the  Bnria!  Service,  and  about  the  same 
{the  bishop)  stood  all  the  head  officers  of  tbe  household — ns  the 
lord  great  master,  the  lord  chamber  kin,  the  lord  treasurer, 
comptroller,  serjeoht  porter,  and  the  ibnr  gentlemen  ushers  in 
'  ordinary,  with  their  staves  and  rods  in  their  hands  ;  and  when  the 
mould  was  brought  and  caat  into  the  grave  by  the  olhciatiog 
prelates,  at  the  words — Putvis  piilvcri,  a'liis  cineri,  then  first  the 
great  lord  master,  and,  after  Lim,  the  lord  chamberlain  and  all  the 
rest  brake  their  staves  in  ahivera,  upon  their  heads,  and  cast  them 
after  tbe  corpse  into  the  pit,  with  exceeding  sorrow  and  heaviness, 
not  without  grievous  sighs  and  tears.  After  this,  the  De  Ptvfuadit 
was  said,  the  grave  covered  over  with  planks,  and  Garter,  attended 
by  his  ollicers,  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  choir,  and  proclaimed  tbe 
young  King's  titles,  and  the  rest  of  his  officers  repeated  the  same 
after  him  thrice.  Then  the  trumpets  sounded  with  great  melody  and 
courage,  to  the  comfort  of  all  them  that  were  present." 

On  some  of  the  banners  carried  at  Henry's  funeral  were 
quartered  the  arms  of  Jane  Seymour  and  of  Catherine  Parr, 
the  only  two  wives  be  had  acknowledged,  out  of  six. 
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In  the  final  arrangement  of  hia  "  will,"  Henry  struck  off 
the  name  of  Bishop  Gardyner  from  the  list  of  executors, 
"  as  violent  and  dangeroiia."  Lord  Parr,  the  Queen's 
brother,  and  the  Marquis  of  Dorset,  who  had  married  the 
King's  niece,  were  set  aside  as  sectarian  or  dangerous. *  "  Sec- 
tarian," in  this  case,  was  meant  to  infer  that  they  belouged  to 
the  Reformers,  and  were  consequently  rejected  by  the  dying 
King  as  unfit  persons  to  carry  out  his  "  Catholic  will." 
Would  it  not  appear  probable  that  the  bewildered  monarcli 
had,  at  this  time,  implicit  confidence  in  the  Catholic  prin- 
ciples of  Dr.  Cranmer  and  Lord  Hertford,  or  he  would 
have  likewise  cancelled  their  appointment  as  executors  to  bia 
"will?"  But  let  it  again  be  impressed  upon  thereader  that  the 
King's  Council  had  most  solcranly  sworn,  on  several  occasions, 
to  faithfully  carry  out  his  "last  testament,"  and  he  could  not 
possibly  consider  them  so  wicked  as  to  deliberately  commit 
perjury.  Besides,  Henry  was  frequently  struck  by  the 
"  talemniiy  and  piety  with  which  the  Archbishop  celebrated 
Mass  in  the  Royal  Closet,  and  the  reverence  with  which  Lord 
Hertford  received  Holy  Communion  on  other  occasions."  How 
awfully  must  that  unhappy  King  have  been  deceived  !  The 
venal  courtiers  may,  no  doubt,  have  been  astounded  at 
the  fearful  duplicity  and  blasphemous  courage  evinced  hy 
Lord  Hertford  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  during 
the  last  illness  of  the  King.  Our  virtuous  old  Engliah 
ancestors  con  si 
deceive  the  dy: 
In  fact,  posti 


idcrcd  it  a  wicked  and  heartless  action  to 
but  }Ienry's  Council  thought  otherwise. 
ity  can  scarcely  credit  those  awful  revelation*  J 


if  they  had  not  been  thoroughly  authenticated. 
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An  hoar  or  so  after  Henry's  death,  Hertford  and  Paget 
held  a  conversation  outside  the  apartment  where  the  body 
of  the  dead  King  lay,  still  warnij  and  horribly  convulsed 
in  feature.  This  brief  subdued  parley  between  the  whisperers 
waa  the  first  access  to  a  deliberate  perjury.  Paget  hesitated, 
remarking  upon  the  dreadful  storm  ragiug  at  the  time, 
hut  the  sudden  appearance  of  Cranraer  upon  the  scene 
snpplied  Aim  with  confidence.  A  look  from  one  to  the 
other  was  understood ;  the  trio  communed  with  intelligible 
jllances ;  and,  fearing  to  speak  at  that  awful  moment,  they 
retired  to  rest.     The  first  step  had  been  taken.* 

"  The  will  of  Henry  VIII.,"  writes  Miss  Strickland,  was 
as  replete  with  seeds  of  strife  for  his  subjects  as  the  capricious 
acts  of  his  life  bad  been.  This  monarch,  who  bad  on  the 
suppression  of  the  monasteries  desecrated  so  many  altars, 
and  scattered  the  funds  of  so  many  mortuary  chapels  and 
endowed  chantries,  in  utter  disregard  of  the  intentions  of 
the  founders,  whose  very  tombs  were  afterwards  violated, 
left  by  his  will  ^600  per  annum  /or  Masses  to  be  celebrated 
for  his  soul's  health.  He  had  likewise  enjoined  hU  executors 
to  bring  up  his  son  tn  the  Catholic  faith.i 

Miss  Strickland  geutly  reproves  Lord  Hertford  for  hia 
duplicity  and  treachery  alx>ut  the  period  of  Henry's  demise. 
"Par  wiser,"  observes  Miss  Strickland,  "would  it  have 
been  for  the  Protestant  Protector  to  have  boldly  founded 
his  opposition  on  the  obvious  truths,  and  argued  on  the 
inconsistency  of  Henry's  '  last  testament,'  and  his  deeds ;  but 
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Lord  Hertford^  like  most  politicians^  sacrificed  the  majesty  of 
truth  to  expediency^  which  conduct  involved  him  in  a 
labyrinth  of  disputation  and  self-contradiction/' 

In  Heylin's  "Reformation/'  page  302,  also  Fuller  and 
Rymer,  the  reader  will  find  Henry  Tudor's  '*  last  testament*' 
printed  at  full  length.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  man 
who  devised  this  carefully  drawn  document  was  a  Catholic, 
and  every  allusion  to  the  doctrines  and  practices  of  the 
ancient  creed  are  put  in  the  most  emphatic  manner. 

Some  Puritan  writers  question  the  accuracy  of  Henry's 
*'  Catholic  Will,"  upon  which  Hume  remarks,  "  There  is 
no  reasonable  ground  to  suspect  its  authenticity."* 

The  executors  of  the  will  took  no  less  than  twelve  solemn 
oaths  at  different  times,  kneeling  at  the  bedside  of  the  dying 
monarch,  that  they  would  fulfil  to  the  letter  all  the  instruC'^ 
tions  vmtten  in  the  said  "  wilW  Let  it  be  remembered 
that  the  King's  "will"  was  executed  on  the  30th  of  December, 
1546,t  one  year  and  twenty-eight  days  before  his  death  ; 
and  during  that  interval  no  part  of  it  was  revoked. 
According  to  Sir  Anthony  Browne  —  one  of  the  Royal 
Household — ^^  its  Catholicity  was  made  stronger  by  the 
alteration  of  words."  This  Royal  testament,  or  "will," 
was  never  made  public.  Even  Catherine  Parr  was  left 
"  uninformed,"  only  to  assure  her  that  she  was  not  to  be 
the  guardian  of  the  child,  who,  by  the  King's  command 
was  to  be  educated  a  Catholic.  Now,  I  would  contend, 
that  it  would  appear  firom  this  circumstance  that  the  dying 
Henry  had  confidence  in  the  Catholicity  of  Hertford  and 
Cranmer.     Surely  a  king  making  a  "will"  so  Catholic  could 

*  Hume'i  History  of  England,  vol.  iiL  (folio  edit)  p.  279. 
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scarcely  doubt  Ms  Archbialiop  of  Canterbury  who  bad  so 
frequently  celebrated  Mass  in  bis  chamber,  and  bad  taken 
80  many  oaths,  and  pronounced  with  30  fervid  enunciation, 
his  design  to  faithfully  carry  out  his  "will."  The  King  must 
have  looked  Ujion  bis  brotber-ia-law,  Hertford,  in  a  similar 
light  of  credence,  whilst  Catherine  Parr,  whom  he  strongly 
suspected  to  be  imbued  with  the  "  new  learning,"  was  not 
named  in  the  education  of  bis  son.  How  far  the  Catholic 
Lord  Hertford  and  the  Catholic  Archbishop  Cranmer — the 
chief  men  of  the  Council— fullilled  their  sworn  pledges,  the 
history  of  young  Edward's  reign  is  superabundant  evidence. 
Mr,  Froude  remarks,  that  Lord  Hertford  did  not  "  dare  to 
make  public  the  last  conversation  he  held  with  the  Kiny  the 
day  before  his  death."*  This  sentence  contains  a  withering 
verdict,  and  is  an  exposition  of  the  author's  sentiments  as 
to  Hertford's  actions  at  this  time,  not  the  less  valuable 
from  its  fortuitous  candour.  Another  question  remains 
■till  unexplained.  Did  Hertford  and  Cranmer  read  for 
the  pre-doomed  boy-kitig  at  any  period  of  his  painful  regal 
pupilage  anything,  even  a  syllable,  from  his  father's  "will?" 
or  what  explanation  did  they  give  him  as  to  the  ipeciat  com- 
mand to  have  him  educated  a  Catholic  ?  Did  they  impart 
to  him  his  father's  injunctions  for  "  Masses  for  his  soul's 
bealtb,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  olden  religion  ?  "  Do 
tbe  enlogists  of  Cranmer  approve  the  unparalleled  deception 
in  this  regard  of  bimacif  and  his  confrerea  in  the  Council  ? 
Do  they  approve  the  worst  kind  of  perjury — the  violation 
of  solemn  oaths  sworn  at  the  bedside  of  a  dying  man  ? 

The  men    who   composed   the  Council  during   Henry's 
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latter  days  were  persons  raised  from  the  "  lowest  ranks 
the  EDgliah  gentry; "  "  needy  sharperB,"  as  Polydore  Vergil 
describes  them :    remarkable   for  no  talent   excepting  the 
art  of  Bkiiful  compliance  with  CTcry  act  of  perBecution  or 
evil-doing  that  an  evil  spirit  could  prompt  a  despotic  ruler 
to  commit.     Miss  Strickland  affirms  that,  "  with  the  excep- 
tion   of    his    murdered    tutor — Bishop     Fislier — Henry' 
spiritual   advisers,  whether  Catholic  or  Reformer,  had 
been    false  to  their  trust.      They   had   flattered  his  woi 
passions,  and  lulled  his  guilty  conscience."     As  the  reader^ 
has  already  seen,  the  legal  advisers  of  the  King,  from  the^l 
retirement   of  Sir  Thomas  More  down  to   Henry's  death, 
were  the  most  unprincipled  and  the  basest  men  that  ever 
dishonoured   the  legislative    rule  of  England.      The   out- 
rages upon  law  and  equity   in  which  the  men   who  were 
supposed  to  act  beneath  the   King  were  concerned,  would' 
seem  almost  iucredible,  if  the  historical  researches  of  tbqj 
last  twenty  years  had  not  removed  all   doubts  as  to  tluii 
facts  of  the  reign  of  Henry  Tudor  and  his  surroundings.* 
A  note  in  Lingard's  History  of  England,  vol.  viii.  p.  241 
states    that,    in     1813,    Sir    Henry     Halford,    the     State 
Physician,  in   the  presence  of    the  Prince   Regent   (afler^ 
wards    George   IV.),   examined    the   cofhu    of  Charles   I. 
deposited  in  the  vaults  at  Windsor   Castle.     Many  peopi 
may  have  seen  a  likeness  then  taken  of  the  "  White  King, 
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*  I  rafer  tbe  reader  to  «  Tcrv  impartuit  pkwags  in  Lingard,  vol.  v.  p,  SlS^'fl 
bwriug  upon  Uie  intriguea  of  the  CaaiariUa  wliiob  besieged  tbe  duth-bod  a 
the  King  "  Huggeatmg  BltentiiiDi  iii  his  lut  tolsneiit.''  It  U  irorth;  of  ^ 
remu'k,  thut  during  Henrj'i  life-timfl  h«  hul  drawn  up  no  lou  tUao  eight;-rix  \ 
"  Iwt  Cataments."  "  Me  hul,"  writffi  Sir  Anthony  Bmwnc,  "  n  greet  bonxv  j 
(if  death,  and  when  BOme  gloomy  TeeliDga  visited  his  llighacas,  be  geoenUlr  J 
b«gui  to  thiBk  of  ilteriBg  bia  will." 
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with  the  point  of  the  nose  eliminated  by  decay,  but  bearing 
unmistakable  resemblance  of  the  clear-cut  features  of  life, 
and  the  posl-morleni  growth  of  beard.  Close  by  the  remains 
of  the  best  of  Stuarts  lay  the  coffin  (of  lead,  the  wood  por- 
tions having  mouldered)  of  Henry  Tudor,  the  "  Defender  of 
the  Faith."  Henry's  coffin,  we  arc  told,  had  been  "  beaten 
ill  above  the  middle,"  and  a  considerable  opening  in  that 
part  exposed  the  "  skeleton  of  the  once-dreaded  monarch." 
Another  contemporai^'s  version  of  this  lugubrious  scene  is 
to  the  effect  that  "  the  golden  beard  of  '  bluff  King  Hal ' 
had  growu  dowu  to  the  feet,  that  the  body  was  perfect,  and 
the  gentle,  good  king,  seemed  as  if  in  a  slumber."  How 
interesting  this  at  the  epoch  of  the  Regency  when  "  George 
the  Third  was  King  !"  And  how  comforting,  too,  for  the 
worshippers  of  the  great  Tudor  and  his  historical  enco- 
miasts I  Lord  Herbert  states  that  at  the  furtive  aud  mid- 
night burial  of  Charles  1,,  Henry's  coffin  "  was  open, 
presenting  nothing  but  a  skeleton."  Aud  his  lordship 
has  added,  that  "  a  soldier  contrived  to  carry  off  a  bone 
&om  the  remains,  with  which  he  h/^fled  a  knife."  This  is 
all  I  know  of  a  matter  to  which  a  correspondent  has  called 
my  attention  in  reference  to  a  preceding  work  of  mine.  I 
had  not  then  Lord  Herbert's  statement  before  me ;  but  one 
cannot  help  opining  that  Hamlet,  in  the  graveyard,  was  far 
more  out  of  latitude  in  his  disposition  of  the  great  Roman's 
head  than  was  the  unsophisticated  soldier  of  Lord  Herbert , 
who  put  to  so  apt  a  use  the  osseous  remnant  of  the  relent- 
less Tudor.  At  the  last  moment,  I  have  ascertained  that 
a  Spanish  historian  relates  that  the  soldier  above-named 
presented  the  "  newly-hafted  knife  "  to  Obver  Cromwell. 
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The  Btadent  of  liistory  cannot  fail  to  perceive  that  there 
arc    certain   periods  wlicii    the  ordinary    principles   which 
regulate  human  affairs  seem  to  he  inverted— when  new  and  , 
iinhcard-of  incentives  agitate  the  guiding  spirits  of  the  times,  ^ 
and  the  current  of  society,  instead  of  flowing  on   in   the  n 
steady   course    of   ordinary  existence,   appears  to  advance 
with  the  swift  smoothness  of  a  river  ere  it  icnps  a  cataract. 
If  this  be  true  of  great  political  events,  it  may  with  ade- 
quate consistency  be  predicated  of  religions  changes,  although  ■ 
-the  examples  of  wholesale  mutations  in  this  regard  are  butl 
very  rare.     It  would  appear  that  in  the  case  of  the  English  1 
Reformation  all  pre-existing  motives  of  conduct  lost  their  1 
influence;    the    previous  yearnings,   the    associations,   and  J 
memories  of  antiquity — prejudices  if  it  be  the  will  of  soma  I 
so  to  designate  them — were  forgotten,  the  "olden  learning^  I 
succumbed  to  new-born  enthuBiaam;  a  state  grown  grey  i 
years  suffered  the  pains  of  sudden  parturition,  and  finally  S' 
nation  guided  by  men  impelled  by  interest,  love  of  change, 
and,  in  some  mwliatc  measure  perhaps,  connction,  divested  J 
itself  of  a  creed  as  in  a  political  phase  it  would  slip  the  I 
leashca  of  human  authority.     But  the  change  of  the  people  ] 
was  not  so  rapid  as  that  of  their  movers.     Far  from  it. 
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John  Foxe  and  hia  coDtemporsrieB  have  drawn  glowing 
pictures  of  the  extraordinary  merits  of  Edward  Seymour, 
Earl  of  Hertford,  historically  knowu  as  the  "  Protector 
Somerset."  His  proceedings  have  been  considered  miraculous 
by  a  clasB  of  eccentric  Puritans ;  but  those  men  wrote 
amidst  the  smoke  of  infatuated  fanaticism  which  utterly 
blinded  them  to  the  truth,*  The  few  who  still  have  any 
trust  in  Gilbert  Burnet — and  who  can  have  fjiith  in  him  only 
because  they  do  not  know  his  character — may  wish  to  see 
bis  portrait  of  the  Protector.     He  observes : — 

"Edward  Seymour,  Duke  of  SomerB.-t,  was  a  person  of  great 
virtues,  eminent  for  pielff,  humble  nnd  affable  in  his  greatness,  sincerK 
and  caniHtl  I'n  all  his  actions !  Ho  was  a  better  captain  than  a 
councillor — had  been  often  siicceasful  in  hia  undertakings,  was 
always  careful  of  the  poor  and  the  oppressed ;  and,  in  a  word,  had  as 
mitny  virtues  and  as  few  faults  as  most  great  men  have  evtr  had.  The 
Papists  loaded  hia  fame  while  hving,  and  his  memory  when  dead, 
with  the  blackest  and  foulest  caliimaies." 

"  Able,  without  being  wise,"  writes  5f  r.  Fronde,  "  Edward 
Seymour  possessed  precisely  the  qualities  which  would  be 
most  dangerous  to  him,  if  trusted  with  power  in  an  arduous 
criai8,"t 

To  come  from  Puritan  romance  to  plain  facts,  Somerset 
commenced  hia  Protectorate  on  Edward's  accession,  by 
au  act  of  deliberate  perjury.  His  very  first  proceeding  was 
to  violate  the  solemn  oath — in  fact  a  scries  of  oaths — which 
he  had  taken  to  the  dying  Heury,  that  he  would  carry  out 
his  last  "will  and  testameut,"  almost  every  provision  of  which 
he  set  aside.  Somerset,  no  doubt,  courted  popularity  with 
the  riotous  mobs  of  London,  by  telling  them  that  be  intended 

*  See  Slows  ;  Ellin,  2nd  Kri«.  vol.  ii,  p.  21S. 
t  Frauda's  Uiatorj  of  England,  vol.  ir.  p.  &Q7. 
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to  create  great  ingtitutiona  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  0 
of  the  property  of  the  "  lazy  and  profligate  Charchmen 
whom  the  Lord  in  His  mercy  had  caused  to  be  dispersed." 
Wliat  he  accomplished  for  the  lower  classes,  history  has 
ever  since  exposed ;  by  the  higher  classes  he  was  utterly 
aud  nnanimoualy  hated,  and  they  omitted  no  de^e  to  com- 
pass his  overthrow  ;  yet  the  division  of  honesty  between  the 
Protector  and  his  enemies  seems  to  have  been  evenly 
balanced.  That  Henry  VIIT.,  in  the  blackest  day  of  his 
tyranny,  regarded  his  brother- in- law  as  a  man  after  his 
own  heart,  is  proved  by  the  fact  of  his  entrusting  him  (then 
Lord  Hertford)  with  one  of  the  moat  sanguinary  commis- 
sions ever  given  by  a  cruel  monarch  and  executed  by  1 
fitting  subject.  Three  years  before  Henry's  death,  on  th«j 
10th  of  April,  1544,  he  sent  the  following  instructions  t 
Hertford,  then  commanding  the  army  invading  Sec 
land  :— 

"  Pvi  all  to  Jire  and  stvord,  bum  Edinburgh    Town,  and  1 
and   deface  'it,  when  you  have  tacked  it,    arid  gollm   what  ywl 
can  out  of  it.     Do  what  you  can  out  of  hand,  and  without  long  tarrf- 
ing.     Beat  down  and  overthrow  the  castles,  tack  Uoli/rood  Houtti 
and  as  many  totvna  aiui  villages  about  Edinburgh  as  you  convenienttf  I 
can.     Sack  Lettli,  and  bum  and  subvert  it  and  nil  the  rest,  putliitg\ 
man,  woman,  and  rhild  to  fire  and  sword,  vnlhout  exception  when  tr, 
rtsiitance  shall  be  made  against  you  ;  and  this  done  pass  c 
Fifo-Iniid,  and  extend  like  extreuiities  and  destruction  in  ali  townrt^ 
uid  villages  whereunto  ye  may  riaich  conveniently ;  not  forgetting, 
■mongHt  tliu  rest,  so  to  spoil  and  turn  upeide  down  tlit  CardinaCs  town 
tf  St.  Andrew's,  as  the  upper  stone  fiiay  be  the  nether,  and  not  pm 
stick  stand  upon  another,  sparing  110  creature  alivt  within  the  sam 
specially  such  at,  sither  in  fritndthip  or  in  blood,  be  alHsd  to  ti 
Cardinal."  • 


•  DwffttiihiM  of  King  Hinry  Vllt.  to  Lord   UBrtfurd,   commiDdJng  tha  1 
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la  not  this  edict  one  of  the  most  BanguinBry  and 
atrocioiiB  passages  in  all  history  ?  Titus,  son  of  the  econo- 
mic Vespasian,  could  scarcely  have  issued  a  more  terrible 
order  to  his  legions  when  besieging  Jerusalem.  Yet  his- 
torians of  accredited  research  and  high  reputation  cannot 
discover  any  evil  qualities  in  Henry  Tudor,  although  the 
records  and  State  Papers  of  his  reigu  arc  at  hand.  Strange 
eccentricity  1  Sharon  Turner  presents  the  following  portrait 
of  the  monarch  who  issued  the  above  order  to  Lord 
Hertford,  "  King  Henry  was  warm-hearted,  gentle  and 
affable  in  private  life,  untaiTited  in  morals,  sincere  in  reli- 
gion, respected  abroad,  and  beloved  at  home Hap- 
pily for  mankind,  Henry  had  none  of  the  inhuman  quali- 
ties, the  fierce  spirit,  and  persevering  insensibility  of  a 
great  and  active  conqueror.  He  took  no  pleasure  in  causing 
or  contemplating  fields  of  human  slaughter."  Had  Mr.Turner 
lost  all  recollection  of  the  fate  of  the  "  Pilgrims  of  Grace  ?" 
If  such  writing  as  the  foregoing  be  not  an  utter  inversion 
of  historical  truth,  there  is  no  meaning  in  terms. 

In  one  of  his  despatches.  Lord  Hertford  exultingly  in- 
formed King  Henry  that  he  was  assured  by  a  right  trusty 
agent,  that  so  much  damage  had  not  been  done  in  Scotland 
by  "fire  and  sword"  for  the  last  one  hundred  years.* 
The  conflagration  of  Edinburgh  lasted  for  three  days 
and  three  nights.  The  barbarous  conduct  of  Hertford's 
Italian  and  German  mercenaries  during  the  burning 
of  the  Scotch  capital,  raised  an  universal  feeling  of  wrath 
and  horror  throughout  the  country.  So  escessive  was  the 
cruelty,  that  it  shocked  even  the^^English  borderers 
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Surely  this  course  of  bloodshed,  rapine,  and  cruelty  was 
a  strange  preparatiou  in  a  man  about  to  assume  the  task  of 
reforming  the  religion  of  a  nation  ;  yet  Lord  Hertford  was 
one  of  the  most  active  of  the  early  Reformers.  He  cer- 
tainly had  a  vast  worldly  interest  in  upsetting  the  olden 
faith;  but,  whatever  his  motives,  there  is  no  doubt  of  hia 
potent  influence  in  establishing  the  new  religious  institu- 
tions. As  to  the  statemcut  that  he  was  a  friend  to  the 
people,  the  answer  is  to  be  found  in  his  laws  for  the 
enslavement  of  that  people,  and  the  pitiless  mode  in  which 
those  blaek  statutes  were  enforced. 

Judging  from  the  State  Papers,  Henry  was  not  very 
trustful  as  to  the  integrity  of  his  brother-in-law  and  the 
other  members  of  the  family,  for  he  earnestly  commended 
his  son  Edward  to  the  care  and  protection  of  Charles  the 
Fifth  and  Francis  the  First.*  The  King  must  have  had 
some  serious  misgivings  when  he  made  such  an  appeal  to 
those  monarcha,  who  could  have  had  little  sympathy  with 
him  or  his  children. 

Hertford  commenced  his  career  of  Protector  with  n 
prayer,  in  which  he  described  himself  as  "chosen  by  God 
to  rule  the  country."  All  the  circnmstancea  of  the  case 
conaidcrcd,  this  "  prayer"  may  fairly  be  pronounced  blas- 
phemous. The  prayer  in  queation  runs  thus : — "  Thou, 
Lord,  by  Tliy  Providence  has  earned  me  to  rule.  \  am  hy 
Thij  ajipainivienl,  minister  for  the  King ;  shepherd  for  Thy 
people.  By  Thee  Kings  do  reign,  and  from  Thee  all  power 
is  derived;  govern  me  as  T  shall  govern."^     Mr.  Proude, 


•  Memannda  of  Direotioni  to  the  AmbaoKdon  in   Fnnoe  and  Flanden, 
MSS.  Stall)  Paper  Office. 
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who  in  other  passages  ranks  with  Strype  as  a  eulogist  of 
Somerset^  remarks  of  the  prayer  that  *'  Somerset's  own  in- 
trigveSf  and  not  the  will  of  heaven,  had  placed  him  in 
the  position  which  he  had  occupied/'  * 

When  King  Henry  was  buried,  one  of  the  first  public 
acts  of  Lord  Hertford  was  to  summon  a  Parliament  in  the 
interest  of  those  by  whom  he  was  supported.  This  was 
accomplished  by  compulsion  and  purchase.  He  sent  com- 
missioners throughout  the  country  to  set  aside  the  ancient 
Catholic  worship^  and  intrude  the  formularies  privately  pre* 
pared  in  Henry's  reign  by  Cranmer,  Poynet,  and  Ridley.  The 
bishops  received  orders  to  abolish  in  their  respective 
dioceses  the  custom  of  "  bearing  candles  on  Candlemas  Day, 
of  receiving  ashes  on  Ash  Wednesday,  and  of  carrying  palms 
on  Palm  Sunday .''t  Thase  were  ancient  customs,  to  which 
the  people  were  strongly  attached,  and  their  removal  in 
some  districts  led  to  riot  and  disorder.  The  Mass  was  not 
at  first  superseded ;  the  innovators  cautiously  feeling  their 
way.  The  gross  language  used  by  Bale  and  Poynet,  in 
relation  to  the  celibacy  of  the  religious  orders,  gave  offence 
to  the  people  of  Devonshire  and  other  parts  of  the  king- 
dom in  which  the  olden  faith  was  illustrated  by  numerous 
and  venerable  memorials.  The  conduct  of  those  clerics, 
when  they  made  missions  into  the  country,  was  a  special 
source  of  scandal  and  ill-feeling.  As  to  John  Bale,  he 
cared  not  what  he  said  or  how  he  acted.  Coverdale  was 
also  a  stipendiary  of  the  Council,  and  traversed  the  country, 
bestowing  praises  on  the  Protector  and   the  young  King. 


*  Froade*s  Sistory  of  England,  vol.  ▼.  p.  14* 
t  Wilkini,  il  p.  23.     Domestic  State  Papen  of  Edward's  reign. 
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When  the  new  Liturgy  was  first  "  practised  by  command 
of  the  Council,"  Coverdale  espressed  his  admiration  of  the 
"  Holy  Work."  He  eulogised  the  homilies  and  the  para- 
phrase, which,  he  said,  "  emanated  from  men  who  were 
filled  with  the  Lord."  King  Edward  was  "the  high  and 
chief  admiral  0/  the  great  army  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts  ; 
principal  captain  and  governor  of  us  all  under  Him,  the 
most  noble  ruler  of  his  ships  even  our  moat  comfortable 
Noah,  whom  the  eternal  God  hath  chosen  to  he  the  bringer 
qf  us  unto  rest  and  quietness."* 

Seeing  that  the  King  had  not  reached  his  tenth  year 
when  this  nautical  panegyric  was  pronounced,  the  reader 
will  be  apt  to  set  down  the  wisdom  of  the  monarch  and 
the  honesty  of  the  flatterer  as  equally  genuine.  But  the 
reforming  prelates  were  all  noted  for  their  despicable 
adulation — one  notable  instance  of  which  the  reader  has 
seen  in  Latimer's  letter  about  Edward's  birth. 

The  "  setting  aside "  of  religion,  and  deposing  the 
bishops,  were  the  first  acta  of  the  juvenile  King's  Council 
before  the  new  Parliament  met.  The  constitutional  judges 
and  lawyers  of  those  times — venal  and  dishonest  as  most 
of  them  were— held  the  opinion  of  Lord  Southampton, 
that  this  proceeding  was  illegal.  Southampton  was  dis- 
missed from  the  Chancellorship  because  he  stated  boldly 
to  the  Council  that  he  would  not  violate  himself,  nor  be  a 
party  to  any  member  of  the  Council  breaking,  the  oath  they 
had  Bworu  to  carry  out  as  to  the  late  King's  "  will."  Lord 
Hertford,  in  order  to  overbear  all  opposition  to  his  design 
to  set  aside  the  late  monarch's  "  will,"  created  lumsclf,  as  a 


*  Apod  Straps,  ii.  p.  flS. 
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first  step,  Duke  of  Somerset,  and  then  procured  a  patent 
firom  the  boy-King,  by  which  he  entirely  oyerthrew,  wrote 
Hume,  "  the  last  testament  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  produced 
a  total  reyolution  in  the  Goyemment,  which  looked  like  a 
subversion  of  all  the  [laws  of  the  realm/'  *  The  bishops 
and  a  large  number  of  the  secular  clergy  were  soon 
awakened  to  a  sense  of  their  danger.  They  publicly  con- 
demned the  Government  schemes  for  reforming  religion  ; 
their  impeachment,  arrest,  and  imprisonment  followed. 
Tunstal,  Bishop  of  Durham,  was  dismissed  from  the 
Council-board.  ''  Tunstal  bore  a  good  reputation,  and  was 
a  man  of  the  most  unexceptionable  character  in  the  realm.''t 
His  conduct,  however,  in  HeniVs  reign  was  similar  to  that 
of  Gardyner  and  other  Court  prelates. 

Tunstal,  and  the  other  prelates,  were  now  beginning  to 
reap  the  reward  of  men  who  subordinate  their  sacred  duties 
to  the  demands  of  the  world.  Bonner  was  replaced  in  the 
See  of  Lfondon  by  Ridley.  On  this  occasion  Bonner  acted 
with  firmness*  making  a  remarkable  declaration  of  his  prin- 
ciples, and  stating  his  readiness  to  perish  in  their  main- 
tenance. In  Henry^s  reign  he  did  great  mischief  to  religion  ; 
and  seconded  the  King  in  all  his  sacrilegious  confiscations. 
Lord  Hertford  was  then  Bonner's  personal  firiend. 

Gardyner,  being  the  most  distinguished,  as  well  as  the 
ablest,  of  the  prelacy,  was  the  first  selected  for  impeach- 
u^iit  and  pemecution ;  indeed,  he  did  not  wait  for  the 
f^iiu^u  of  tho  Council,  but  proclaimed  their  ponoceedings  as 
iiuuitiiify   to  utatute    law^   usage,   and   equity.      The  <dd 


*  U««f4#s  v^^  ^^  (loiio.  t»ait )   p.  293  ;  Banal,  voL  u. ;  Reooniit  vol.  li.; 
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accusstioQ  of  ignoraDce  and  incapacity  baa  been  made 
against  tlie  biahops  of  this  period.  Burnet,  writing  of 
tlicm,  says,  that  they  were  "  igaorant  aod  weak  men  who 
understood  religion  little,  and  valued  it  less,"  David  Hume 
regards  them  as  "prelates  of  blameless  morals  and  con- 
scientiously attached  to  their  religious  principles."*  The 
sacrifices  those  prelates  made  at  the  accessionjof  Elizabeth 
confirm  the  evidence  of  the  philosophic  historian.  If  Hume, 
left  to  himself,  had  lived  a  little  later,  where  would  have 
been  Burnet  as  an  authority  ?  If  Gaiilyner's  policy  during 
the  divorce  "controversy  helped  to  promote  the  jiroximate 
change  of  religion  in  England,  he  subsequently  laboured  with 
zeal  and  ability  to  sustain  the  olden  faith  of  his  fathers. 

Though  excluded  from  the  Council,  Dr.  Gardyner  set 
himself  openly  aod  fearlessly  to  oppose  the  mcasurex 
brought  forward  under  Somerset  to  change  the  established 
religion,  and  there  can  be  uo  doubt  that  he  had  the 
established  law  upon  his  side.  Before  a  Parliament  was 
called,  the  Council,  disregarding  the  Statute  of  the  Six 
Articles,  which  was  still  in  force,  issued  au  order  for 
changing  the  ceremonial  of  Divine  Worship,  published  a 
book  of  homilies  to  be  read  by  all  priests,  inculcating  the 
Dew  doctrines,  and  appointed  ministers  to  go  into  every 
diocese  to  see  that  the  new  regulations  were  observed, 
Gardyner  expressed  his  firm  resolve  that  if  the  visitors 
came  into  his  diocese  he  should  proceed  against  them,  that 
they  might  be  restrained  and  punished.  He  also  made 
representatiooB  on  the  subject  to  the  Protector,  and  im- 
pressed upon  him  the  illegality  of  those  proceedings, 

*  Bone  ((olio),  tuI,  id,  p,  297. 
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"  'Tis  a  dangerous  thing,"  «x^&  Dr.  Gardyner,  "  to  use  too  muc^ 
freedom  in  researches  of  this  kind.  If  you  cut  the  old  canal  the 
water  ia  apt  to  run  farther  than  you  have  a  mind  to.  If  you  in- 
dulge the  humour  of  novelty  you  cannot  put  a  stop  to  people's 
demands,  nor  govern  their  indiscretions  at  pleasure.  For  iKf 
part,"  continued  he,  on  another  occasion,  "  my  sole  concern  is  to 
manage  the  third  and  last  act  of  my  life  with  decency,  and  to  mAke, 
a.  handsome  exit  otT  the  stage.  Provided  this  point  is  secured,  I 
am  not  solicitous  about  the  rest.  I  aia  already  by  nature  con- 
demned to  death.  No  man  can  give  me  a  pardou  from  thu 
sentence  ;  nor  so  much  as  procure  me  a  reprieve.  To  speak  my  ' 
mind,  and  to  act  aa  my  conscience  directs,  are  two  branches  of 
liberty  which  I  can  never  part  with.  Sincerity  in  speech,  and 
integrity  in  action  are  entertaining  qualities.  They  will  stick  by 
a  man  when  everything  elso  takes  its  leave,  and  I  inust  not  resi^ 
them  upon  any  consideration.  The  best  of  it  is,  if  I  do  noC 
throw  them  away  myacU',  no  man  can  force  them  from  me.  But 
if  I  give  them  up,  then  I  am  ruined  by  myself,  and  deserve  to  loM 
all  my  preferments."* 

(rardyacr  waa  in  consequence  summoned  before  the 
Council,  and  required  to  promise  obedietice  to  the  Royal 
injunctions.  He  appealed  to  the  approaching  Parliament, 
The  Protector's  party  became  afraid  of  tlie  resistance 
which,  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Peers,  Gardyner 
might  offer  to  their  measures,  and  they  vere  still  mere 
alarmed  at  the  "  flames  he  was  beginning  to  kindle  out  of 
doors,  by  addressing  himself  to  the  religious  feelings  of  the 
people."  Therefore,  though  he  could  not  be  charged  wii 
an  offence  against  the  law,  be  vaa  forthwith  committed 
the  Fleet,  and  detained  a  close  prisoner  till  the  end  of  tl 
session.     Attempts  vere  in  vain  made  during  bis   confine- 
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ment,  to  gain  him  over  to  the  Reformers.  Oa  one  occa- 
sion,  Cranmer,  finding  he  could  make  no  impression  upon 
him,  exclaimed  in  a  sneering  manner,  "Brother  of  Win- 
theater,  you  like  not  anything  new  unlesa  you  be  yourself 
the  author  thereof."  "  Your  Grace  wrongeth  me,"  replied 
the  old  conservative  prelate,  "  I  have  never  been  author 
yet  of  any  one  new  thing,  for  which  I  thank  ray  God."* 
An  official  waa  subsequently  sent  to  Gardyuer  to  say  that, 
if  he  would  soften  his  opposition  he  might  have  a  place  in 
the  Council,  and  be  restored  to  his  See.  But  he  answered 
indignantly,  "that  his  character  and  conscience  forbade  it, 
and  that  if  he  agreed  on  such  terms,  he  should  deserve  to 
he  whipped  in  every  market  town  in  the  'realm,  and  then 
to  be  hanged  for  an  example,  as  the  veriest  varlet  that  ever 
was  bishop  in  any  realm  of  Christendom." \ 

At  the  end  of  the  session,  Dr.  Gardyner  was  set  at 
liberty,  and  ordered  by  the  Council  to  preach  at  Paul's 
Cross  before  the  King,  on  the  Feast  of  St.  Peter,  with  an 
injuuction  that  he  should  not  treat  on  any  controverted 
question.  He  informed  bis  friends  that  "  this  was  perhaps 
the  only  opportunity  the  young  Prince  might  have  of  hear- 
ing the  truth,  and  that  he  was  determined,  whatever  might 
be  the  consequence,  to  explain  to  him  the  true  Catholic 
doctrine  with  respect  to  the  Mass  and  the  Holy  Eucharist." 
He  kept  his  word  ;  the  sermon  was  a  congeries  of  argu- 
ments, supplemented  by  eloquence.  Dr.  Whyte  who  was  pre- 
sent, considered  it  "one  of  the  ablest  explanations  perhaps  ever 


■  CuUier'i  EaclesiailioJ  Hiitorj,  voL  n. 
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offered  at  Paul's  Cross,  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Catholic 
Church.*  Every  dogma  was  minutely  explained  to  the  King ; 
and  the  conclusion  of  the  discourse  struck  a  warning  at  the 
hearts  of  many  present,  for  he  almost  predicted  the  fate 
Yhich  befell  my  Lord  of  Hertford,  and  my  Lord  of  Canter- 
hury."  t  The  prelate  who  had  the  courage  to  preach  such 
a  sermon  was  not  an  a<]ver8ary  whom  the  Council  could 
tolerate.  On  the  following  day  Gardyner  was  committed 
to  the  Tower. 

In  Burnet's  "  CoUectauea,"  and  a  late  edition  of  Poie's 
"Martyrs,"  vol.  vi.,  will  be  seen  au  important  correspondence, 
and  other  documents,  which  show  clearly  the  treatment 
Gardyner  received  from  Somerset.  In  fact,  the  letters  iu 
Somerset's  own  handwriting,  and  the  action  he  took  in  this 
case,  prove  him  to  have  been  both  arbitrary  and  unjust, 
whilst  invoking  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity  in  defence  of 
his  actions.  As  I  have  frequently  remarked  in  the  course  of 
this  historical  inquiry,  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  like  his  . 
colleagues  of  the  previous  reign,  must  be  judged  by  hisl 
actions,  which  leave  no  doubt  as  to  what  were  the  motivesj 
of  the  man. 

During  Dr.  Gardyncr's  absence  from  Parliament  thQl 
Statute  of  the  Six  Articles  was  repealed,  and  Bills  passed  I 
allowing  the  clergy  to  marry  ;  for  the  administration  of  the  f 
"  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper"  to  the  laity  in  both  I 
kinds  J  for  uniformity  of  worship,  and  for  the  usage  of  the  I 
New  Liturgy  .J  Many  of  the  bishops,  animated  by  Gardynert  I 

*  Old  SL  Paul's   «M  230  feet  looger  than  the  present  buJUiDg,  or  Kbogt  halt  \ 
M  long  again  aa  York  Mmster,   which  n   the  Cathedral  of  Urgaat  area 
in  EngUnd.     In  the  fint  volunia  I  have  raTerrad  to  this  charch. 
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example,  refused  to  conform,  nnd  Somerset  hesitated  to 
proceed  against  them  ;  but  he  accomplished  his  designs  in 
due  time.  When  Gardyner  had  been  confined  for  nearly 
three  years  (1550),  a  resolution  was  taken  to  deprive  him 
and  his  brethren  of  tlieir  bishoprics,  so  that  the  "  Reformed 
Church,"  as  then  styled,  might  be  complete.  The  method 
of  proceeding'  against  Dr.  Gardyucr  was  "  gross,  violent,  and 
hardly  disguised  by  any  colour  of  law  or  justice.*  A 
deputation  of  the  Council  was  sent  to  tempt  him  with  ques- 
tions. Finding  him,  as  they  said,  "  more  pliant  than  they 
expected,"  they  rose  in  their  demands,  and  at  last  insisted 
on  "unconditional  submission,  and  an  acknowledgment  of 
past  errors."  Perceiving  that  it  was  their  purpose  cither 
to  "  dishonour  or  to  ruin  him,"  Gardyner  determined  not  to 
gratify  them  by  any  further  compliance.  He  therefore 
refused  to  answer  any  (jiiestions  till  he  should  recover  his 
liberty,  and  concluded  by  asserting  his  innocence,  and 
demanding  a  fair  trial.  In  a  few  days  later  he  was  brought 
before  the  Council,  and  whcu  "  certain  articles  "  were  read, 
and,  in  the  King's  name,  he  was  required  to  answer  them, 
be  replied  that "  in  all  things  his  Majesty  could  lawfully  com- 
[-  mand,  he  was  most  ready  to  obey ;  but  for  as  much  as  there 
were  divers  things  required  of  him  that  his  conscience  and 
honour  as  a  prelate  would  not  bear,  therefore  he  prayed 
them  to  have  him  excused."!  Somerset  immediately  se- 
questered his  ecclesiastical  revenues,  and  threatened  further 


*  Lord  Campbell'!  CbancBUon,  voL  ii, 
f  Dr.  Gkrdjner  wu  required  to  Kppiove  or  th«  nuppreasioD  of  mooaateries, 
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proceediugs.  On  the  following  day  the  a  e  quest  ration  of 
pr.  Gardyuer's  ecclesiastical  revenues  was  carried  out  by 
the  Government,  and  an  intimation  was  given  to  Mm,  that 
if  he  did  not  submit  within  a  few  weeks,  he  should  be 
finally  deprived  of  hia  bishopric.*  At  the  expiration  of  the 
notice  given,  Gardyner  seemed  even  more  devoted  to  his 
principles  than  before.  A  commission  was  then  cited  to 
the  Jletropohtau,  three  bishopa,  and  six  laymen,  to  bring 
him  judicially  to  trial.  The  proceeding  involved  an  entire 
subversion  of  statute  law ;  Gardyner  entered  hia  protest 
against  the  Commission.  He  argued  against  the  validity  of 
their  actions,  which  he  contended  were  not  founded  on  any 
statute  law  or  precedent  of  England,  The  trial  lasted  three 
weeks,  but  before  Gardyner  could  "  put  in  evidence  in  reply 
to  the  several  charges,"  Archbishop  Cranmer  rose  and  pro- 
nounced judgment  in  the  case,  declaring  the  "  Lord  Biahop 
of  Winchester  contumacious,  and  that  he  should  be  deprived 
of  his  bishopric  forthwith, "f  Gardyner  appealed  to  the 
King,  but  his  petition  was  rejected.  He  was  again  com- 
mitted to  prison,  and  on  this  occasion  he  was  sent  to  the 
"  dampest  and  meanest  cell "  in  the  Tower ;  with  instruc- 
tions from  the  Council,  that  none  should  see  him  but  one 
of  the  warders ;  that  "  all  hia  books  and  papers  should  be 
taken  from  hin  ;  and  that  he  should  be  rcfuned  the  use  cf 
pen,  ink,  and  paper."  X  In  this  deserted  and  pitiable 
condition,  he  continued  for  the  remainder  of  Edward's  reigu, 
Cranmer  acted  with  much  duplicity  to  Gardyner  during  the 
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Uw  proceedings  in  this  case.  In  fact,  bis  whole  course  vas 
marked  by  illegality  and  despotism.  Dean  Hook  states  that 
Cranmer  acted  according  to  his  honest  convictions.  But 
judging  by  his  actions,  his  convictions  often  presented  a 
,  painful  contradiction.  While  in  the  Tower,  Gardyner  had 
ample  time  to  contemplate  the  result  of  the  fatal  facility 
with  which  be  had  lent  himself  to  the  unjust  divorce  of  Queen 
Katberine,  thus  paving  the  way  to  all  the  confiscations, 
innovations,  devastation,  crime,  and  sorrow  which  accom- 
panied and  followed  Henry's  divorce  from  Katliarine  and 
from  the  sacred  traditions  of  bis  ancestry  and  people. 

Dean  Hook  admits  that  Gardyner's  conduct  throughout 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  was,  on  the  whole,  dignified  and 
praiseworthy.*  A  candid  admission  from  a  steadfast 
antagonist. 

I  nest  approach  another  indictment  against  Somerset  and 
his  agents  for  antecedent  deeds. 

That  King  Henry,  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  Lord  Hertford,  and 
Sir  William  Paget,  were  in  correspondence  with  Scotch 
assassins  to  make  away  with  Cardinal  Beaton,  is  now  fully 
proved  by  the  State  Papers  of  1541-5.  "  The  plot," 
writes  Mr.  Tytler,  "  is  entirely  unknown  either  to  our 
Scottish  or  English  historians ;  and  now,  after  the  lapse  of 
more  than  three  centuries,  has  been  discovered  in  the  secret 
correspondence  of  the  State  Paper  Office."  It  appears  that 
Lord  Cassilis  bad  addressed  a  letter  to  Maister  Ralph 
Sadler,  in  which  he  made  an  offer  "  for  the  killing  of  the 
Cardinal,  if  his  Highness,  King  Henry  would  have  it  done, 
and  promise,  wlten  it  was  rfow,  a  reward."     Sadler  showed 


*  ArolibiJihojn  of  Cjuileibury,  voL  r 
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the  letter  to  his  friend,  Lord  Hertford,  aud  the  Council  of  the 
North,  and  by  them  it  was  transmitted  to  the  King.* 

Caasilis'  associates,  to  whom  he  comntunicated  his  pur{K)se, 
were  the  Earls  of  Angus,  Glcncairn,  Marshal,  and  George 
Douglas ;  the  assassins  requested  that  Forster,  an  English 
prisoner  of  some  note,  who  could  visit  Scotland  without 
suspicion,  should  be  sent  to  Edinburgh  to  communicate 
with  them  on  the  design  for  putting  a  speedy  end  to 
Cardinal  Beaton.  Lord  Hertford  at  once  cousulted  the 
Privy  Council  "  upon  the  King's  wishes,"  in  this  affair, 
requiring  to  be  informed  whether  Cassilis's  plan  for  the 
assassination  of  the  Cardinal,  was  pleasing  to  King  Henry, 
and  whether  Forster  should  be  sent  to  Scotland,  Henry, 
conveying  his  wishes  through  the  Privy  Council,  replied 
that  he  desired  Forster  to  sel  off  immediately  ;  to  the  other 
part  of  the  query,  touching  the  assassination  of  Cardinal 
Beaton,  the  answer  of  the  Privy  Council  was  in  these 
words: — "His  Highness  hath  willed  (eomnaandcd)  us  to 
signify  unto  your  lordship  that  his  Highness  considers  the 
fact  not  meet  to  be  set  forward  expressly  by  his  Highness, 
who  will  not  seem  to  have  to  do  in  it ;  and  yet  not  mislikinif  the 
offer,  thinketh  good  that  Maister  Sadler,  to  whom  that 
letter  was  addressed,  should  write  to  the  Earl  (Cassilis)  of 
the  receipt  of  his  letter  containing  such  an  ofler,  which  he 
thinketh  uot  convenient  to  be  communicated  to  the  King*! 
Highness,  Mar\-y  to  write  to  him  what  he  thinketh  of  tbe  1 
matter ;  he  shall  say  that  if  be  were  in  Cassilis'  place,  and  I 
were  aa  able  to  do  his  Highness  good  service  there,  as  1 

*  The  PHvj  CoCDCil   lo  Lord   Bxrlford,  dated  GrMDwich,   Hkj  30,  lEU,  J 

r*  '~  the   prnpiwLtiou   of  the    E>rl   of  CnuLlii   for  tbe  a 
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knowcth  him  to  be,  and  tliinketb  a  right  good  will  in  him 
to  do  it,  he  would  surely  do  what  he  could  for  the  execution  of 
it,  believing  verily  to  do  thereby  not  only  an  acceptable  service 
to  the  King's  Highness,  but  also  a  special  benefit  to  the  realm 
of  Scotlaiid."* 

Kiog  Henry  thus  preserved,  as  he  imagined,  his  rei^l 
dignity  ;  and  whilst  he  affected  ignorance  of  the  conteni- 
plated  murder,  encouraged,  through  bis  Council,  its  execu- 
tion, and  shifted  the  responsibility  upon  the  shoulders  of  his 
pliant  aud  iufamous  agents.  Ou  both  points  Henry's 
commands  were  obeyed.  Maister  Sadler  wrote  to  Cassilis 
in  the  indirect  manner  which  had  been  pointed  out,  and 
Forster,  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the  conspirators, 
was  sent  into  Scotland,  and  had  an  interview  with  Angus, 
Cassilis,  and  Sir  George  Douglas ;  the  substance  of  which 
he  has  given  in  a  report  which  is  still  preserved  amongst 
the  State  Papers,  It  is  evident  from  the  paper  to  which 
I  have  just  alluded,  that  both  Angus  and  Cassilis  were 
deterred  from  committing  themselves  to  the  proposed  murder 
of  Cardinal  Beaton,  by  the  cautious  nature  of  Sadler's  letter 
to  Cassilis,  who,  in  obedience  to  the  royal  orders,  hud  re- 
commended the  assassination  of  the  Cardinal,  as  if  from  him- 
self, and  had  atSrmed,  though  falsely,  that  he  had  not  com- 
municaltd  the  project  to  the  King, 

The  two  Earls  therefore,  said  not  a  word  to  the  envoy 
on  the  subject;  although  Cassilis  on  his  departure  entrusted 
him  with  a  letter  in  cipher  for  Maister  Sadler.  Sir  George 
Douglas  was  more  pronounced  in  complicity,  and  sent  a 
message  to  Lord  Hertford  in  plain  terms ; — 
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"  If  the  King  wishes  the  Cardinal  dead,  the  reward  should 
be  paid,  ....  The  commoo  saying  isj  the  Cardinal  is  the 
occasion  of  the  war,  and  is  smally  beloved  in  Scotland,  and 
then,  if  he  were  killed,  by  whom  would  the  reward  be  paid  f" 
Douglas  seemed  to  doubt  if  his  English  employers  would 
pay  the  sum  indirectly  agreed  upon  ;  and  he  feared  they 
would  repudiate  "  the  whole  transaction  when  their 
turn  was  successfully  serred."  The  crafty  Scot  took  a 
plain  downright  view  of  his  employers.  Although  Henry 
had  no  objection  to  give  the  utmost  secret  encourage- 
ment to  the  plot  for  the  murder  of  Cardinal  Beaton,  he 
hesitated  to  offer  such  an  outrage  to  the  feelings  of  Chris- 
tendomj  as  to  set  a  price  upon  the  Cardinal's  head,  and 
promise  to  reward  the  murderers.  The  secret  agents  ia 
this  plot,  upon  beh:ilf  of  the  English  King — who  would 
fain  ap|)ear  to  be  in  ignorance  of  their  movements — were 
Forster,  Sadler,  and  Lord  Hertford.  Sadler  was  by  far, 
however,  the  most  implicated.  In  one  of  his  letters  he 
states  that  he  is  of  opiuion  that  to  ]xut  the  Cardinal  out  qf 
the  way  would  lie  an  acceptable  service  to  God."*  This 
roundabout  atrocity  fell  through,  but  the  plot  was  quickly 
resumed  by  other  and  more  daring  hands.  Criohton, 
the  Laird  of  Brunston,  a  friend  of  John  Kuox,  organised 
another  plan  for  the  murder  of  Cardinal  Beatou.  Men 
who  understood  no  diplomacy  in  murder  now  entered  upon 
the  scene ;  and  the  assassination  of  the  Cardinal  was  accom- 
plished in  1546,  under  circumstances  the  most  revolting. 
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'  Onginal   Suta   Paper  never  pabliibed    till  printed   b;  T;tler,    vol. 
p.  404  ;  BM  also  State  Papers  of  Fcotlaod,  IS46  ;   and  IJkewiee  tlie  Sute  Fepen 
(domeitic)  of  EngbuiJ,  for  IS44-5. 
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I  attacli  mucli  importance  to  the  opinion  of  Frazer 
Tytler  upon  the  assaasination  of  Beaton.  Mr.  Tytler 
observes:  "The  assassination  of  Carcliual  Beaton  is  an  event 
which  has  been  viewed  under  very  different  aspects  by 
different  parties.  The  exultation  and  unseasonable  plea- 
santry with  which  Kuox  relates  the  murder  are  partly  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  savage  times  in  which  he  was  bred,  and  to 

tlie  natural  temper  of  this  singular  man That  Knox 

considered  the  deed  as  not  only  justifiable,  but  almost  praise- 
vfVTthy,  is  evident  from  the  whole  tone  of  his  narrative. 
This  mode  of  writing  naturally  roused  to  the  highest  pitch 
the  indignation  of  the  Catholic  party,  and  it  was  receivefl 
with  equal  reprobation  by  the  more  moderate  Protestants."* 

Dr.  Alnckcnzie  has  no  doubt  that  the  assassiuation  of 
Cardinal  Beaton  had  been  plauued  in  England.  He  cor- 
roborates his  opinion  by  a  document  which  he  had  seen  in 
the  Library  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates.  The  document 
in  question  was  an  extract  from  a  letter  of  Lord  Hertford, 
dated  April  17,  1544.t 

The  murder  of  Cardinal  Beaton  created  a  feeling  of 
horror  throughout  Europe.  The  assassination  of  the  aged 
prelate  was  the  opening  chapter  in  the  Scotch  Reformation 
movement.  The  reader  has  seen  how  far  Heury  VIIL, 
and  his  brother-in-law,  and  the  English  Council  were  im- 
plicated  in   the   murder.^        It    is   likewise   impossible  to 

*Fr»BcTjtler'«Hi>torjor3ootUnd,  vol.  iv.  p.  45i 
t  HRckoiuie,  vol  iii.  p.  231.  Tbe  oriijliud  letter  of  Lord  Hertford  conoera- 
lag  lb*  uaaninatioD,  U  it  preaoat  in  tbe  poaaeHloa  of  the  Uouie  of  Hamilton, 
whoM  ilncsl-title  bahler  m»ny  years  a^o,  permittoil  Mr.  Tjtier  Id  take  a  Copy  oi 
tbia  "  black  evidence  "  agaioat  Hertford.  Tbe  reader  will  find  tbe  letter  in  itfl 
ongiotl  ityle,  in  vol.  iv.  p.  457,  nf  Tytler'i  Uintory  nf  Scotland. 

t  Stale  P»per  Correapon deuce.  Letwoen  King  Henry,  Lord  Hertford,  andSii 
WUliftm  Paget ;  TyUer'i  Hisloi?  of  SooUand,  toL  U. 
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acquit  John  Knox  of  being  an  active  member  of  the 
conapiracy  to  accomplish  this  crime.  Spottiswood,  the 
Scotch  Reforming  Archbishop,  attempts  to  viudicate  Knos's 
memory  in  relation  to  this  murder ;  hut  he  utterly  fails. 
John  Kuox  preached  a  sermon  at  the  Castle  shortly  after 
the  assassination,  which  is  traditionally  represented  as  a 
kind  of  defence  of  the  assassins.  Of  this  "  defence,"  or 
"pious  discourse,"  as  Eomc  Kirk  Saints  styled  it.  Archbishop 
Spottiswood  did  not  approve,  for  he  aaya,  "  the  good  John 
Knox  would  have  done  wiser  by  staying  away."  In  a 
letter  written  about  August,  1559,  by  John  Knox,  to  Sir 
William  Cecil,  the  former  alludes  to  the  correspondence  of 
Henry  VIII,  as  to  the  murder  of  Beaton.  Mr.  Tytler 
remarks :  "  Knox,  expressing  so  much,  I  think,  intimates  his 
approval  of  their  conduct,  and  of  Henry's  encouragement  of 
them."*  Kuox  too,  is  accused  of  having  at  a  later  period 
participated  in  the  brutal  and  cowardly  murder  of  David 
Rizziu  ;f  and  later,  and  lastly,  counselling  on  his  deathbed 
the  murder  of  his  Queen,  in  case  Elizabeth,  as  was  then  in 
treaty,  should  deliver  up  Mary  to  her  felon  nobles.  Eliza> 
beth,  however,  preferred  retaining  the  power  of  assassinatinj 
her  prisoner,  and  so  the  advice  of  Knox  perished  with 
himself.  In  Miss  Strickland's  "  Queens  of  England,"  vol.  iv. 
pp.  378-9,  will  be  found  an  account  of  John  Knox's  death- 
bed admonition  to  his  brother  conspirators,  in  relation  to  a 
new  scheme  for  the  murder  of  the  Queen  of  Scots. 

•  TjUer'a  H  istoij  of  SeoUand,  vol.  v.  p.  S9. 
t  Id  the  Ualof  tbuae  wlio  wem  tbe  ":.]>ecial  coosentiiig  ]>.'irtiea  "  In  the  niur> 
■letofKiuio,  Btauda  forth  tbe  Dime  of  Jobo  Kuox.  Tlie  oamei  uni  uppuoited 
to  Ruidolph'a  dssinlcheB  to  Cecil.  The  "titles  nod  enniKniea"  of  IfaeHsmuini 
Kre  to  be  fouuil  ia  the  Hiatorii'al  Proufa  amnget)  by  Tjtler,  vol.  v.  p.  fiOl.  To 
ibe  third  volume  I  ahxll  euter  into  the  hiatoiy  of  Kiioi'i  "  ewlj'  career  in  lita." 
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There  were  amongst  the  Euglish  Reformers  some  meu 
who  expressed  a  sympathy  with  the  assaasias  of  Cardinal 
Beaton,  and  in  the  foremost  rank  of  this  class  stands  the 
name  of  John  Foxe.  The  *'  Martyrologist,"  took  the  most 
blasphemous  mode  of  defending  the  murderers.  He  stated 
"  that  the  assassins  were  stirred  up  by  the  Lord  to  murder  the 
Archbishop  ia  his  bed."  The  learned  Collier  comments 
with  very  puerile  logic  ou  this  cowardly  murder  in 
these  words  : — "  Does  the  Lord  then  stir  up  men  to  wrest 
the  sword  out  of  the  magistrate's  hand,  and  execute  their 
private  revenge  in  blood  and  slaughter?  Is  a  breach  of 
faith,  and  stabbing  a  roan  in  hia  bed  an  argument  of 
heavenly  impulse  ?  Did  these  men  work  any  miracles  in 
proof  of  their  commission  to  take  away  the  Cardinal's  life, 
and  dispense  with  the  sixth  commandment 't  Nothing  of 
this  kind  is  pretended.  Foxe  calls  it  murder,  and  yet  says 
they  arc  stirred  up  by  the  Lord."*  Archbishop  Spottiawood, 
although  hating  Cardinal  Beaton  with  all  the  bitterness  of 
a  Calvin ist,  strongly  condemns  this  barbarous  murder;  and 
he  adds,  "  that  few  of  the  assassins  escaped  an  extraordinary 
_iudgmeut."t 

Mr.  Froude's  sympathies  arc  stoically  expressed  in 
favour  of  the  Scotch  assassins  :  "  Maitland,  Balcarres,  and 
Rirkaldy,  who  had  assisted  at  the  killing  of  the  Cardinal, 
were  young  men  passing  into  the  neiv  era,  unshocked  with 
the  memories  of  superstition,  and  for  the  most  part,  with  a 
noble  desire  for  some  faith  in  which  they  could  live  as 
honest  men."}      Does   Mr,   Fronde  think  it  fitting  that  uu- 


•  John  Foxe,  »ol.  iLp.flSl. 

t  ArcbbiBliup  SpciltlBWood,  vol.  i.  p.  89. 

;  FrouaE'n  Ilittor?  of  Engluid,  ToL  viL  p.  108. 
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lophisticated  searchers  after  truth  should  commence 
their  quest  by  participatioQ  in  the  murder  of  a  helpless 
ecclesiastic^  and  one  of  the  few  good  men  of  his  epoch  ? 
If  so,  verdy  Mr.  Froude's  notion  of  initiative  grace  and 
inquiry  after  truth  is  amongst  the  strangest  of  this 
age. 

Kirkaldy  was  subsequently  hanged  by  the  Kirk  Saints 
of  his  own  party.  Strange  to  say,  he  fought  for  Mary 
Stuart,  and  his  last  words  were — "  Long  live  Queen  Mary." 
He  was  a  truculent  soldier,  but  about  the  best  man  of  his 
party.      He  died  bravely. 

I  cannot  pass  over  the  names  and  character  of  a  few 
more  of  the  assassins  with  whom  "  the  good  Lord  of  Hert- 
ford" corresponded,  concerning  the  projected  murder.  Wishart 
was  everything  that  John  Knox,  Cassilisj  and  Sadler  might 
desire ;  he  took  a  leading  part  in  the  murder.  Crichtou, 
the  Laird  of  Brunston,  had  on  a  former  occasion  submitted 
a  plan  to  King  Henry  for  the  assassination  of  Beaton. 
Crichton  was  the  friend  of  Cassilis ;  Crichtou  corresponded 
with  the  English  Council,  and  specially  with  Hertford ;  and 
it  is  plain  from  the  "  surroundinga"  of  the  case,  that  Cassilis 
Crichton,  and  Sadler  bad  arranged  the  assassination,  but 
required  "  other  hands"  to  strike  the  blow.  These  hands, 
however,  were  slow  to  act  till  the  "  reward" — such  is  the 
phrase  used — was  paid.  Crichton 's  correspondence  with 
the  English  Council  places  htm  in  an  especially  odious 
light.  The  immense  research  of  Mr.  Frazcr  Tytler  amongst 
the  Scotch  State  Papers  of  those  disastrous  times  enabled 
him  to  form  a  more  correct  opinion  of  the  character  of  this 
man  than  perhaps  any  other  writer  upon  the  period. 
"  Crichton,  the  Laird  of  Brunston,  was  a  man   in  whose 
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character  ire  recognise  the  ferocity  o^  and  familiarity  with, 
blood,  which  marks  the  feudal  times  in  which  he  lived  1  the 
cunning  aud  duplicity  which  are  the  growth  of  a  more 
civilized  era,  and  this,  united  to  a  fanatical  spirit,  which 
perhaps  deceived  him  into  the  belief  that  he  was  a  sincere 
friend  of  truth.  Busy,  unscrupulous  and  active,  this 
pliant  intriguer  insinuated  himself  into  the  confidence  of 
all  parties,  and  seems  to  have  been  willing  at  various  times 
to  desert  all,  till  the  money  of  England  fised  bim  for  the 
powerful  choice  of  self-interest,  in  the  service  of  Henry  VIII. 
We  first  meet  with  him  as  a  familiar  and  confiden- 
tial servant  of  Cardinal  Beaton,  entrusted  with  secret 
letters  to  Rome,  which  were  intercepted  (?)  by  the  Eoglish 
King.  He  next  attached  himself  to  the  Earl  of  Arrao,  the 
governor  of  Scotland,  who  placed  confidence  in  his  honour, 
and  sent  him  on  diplomatic  missions  to  France  and  Eng- 
laud.  In  a  few  months  be  betrayed  and  deserted  Lord 
Arran;  next  became  acquainted  with  Sadler,  and  Sadler's 
Royal  master.  Sadler  understood  the  man,  and  highly 
recommended  him  to  the  King  as  his  secret  agent  in  Scot- 
land. 'He  is  popular,'  writes  Ralph  Sadler;  'everyone 
confides  in  him,  yet  he  is  false  at  bottom,  but  will  do  any 
thing  for  English  gold.  I  will  not  trust  him  too  far.  I 
have  engaged  his  kinsman  to  'closely  watch  him.'" 
Sadler  himself  was  "closely  watched"  by  Paget.  The  spy 
system,  however,  flourished  under  Sadler. 

In  April,  1544,  Crichton  entered  into  a  secret  correspon- 
dence with  King  Henry,  and  offered  in  a  very  open  manner 
to  procure  the  assassination  of  Cardinal  Beaton  if  necessary, 
but  on  "  certain  conditions,"  which,  of  course,  meant  "the 
reward" — the  assassin's  pav.    In  one  of  his  earlv  letters  he 
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says,  "  I  shall  not  fail  to  fulfil,  bo  far  a»  GoU  will  give  me- 
ffrace."*     Here  is  blasphemy  with  a  vengeaoce. 

Upon  the  return  of  Jlary  Queen  of  Scots  from  PrancBj 
Crichtonj  then  in  his  old  age,  appeared  once  more  upon  the 
scene.  He  was  one  of  the  party  who  signed  the  "  treaty" 
_ — such  was  the  phrase  used — for  carrying  out  the  assassina- 
tion of  David  Rizzio.  His  name  is  attached  to  the  docu- 
ment, and  is  now  amongst  a  series  of  papers  discovered 
some  years  ago.  Mr.  Tytler  has  seen  and  commented  upoa 
this  black  document. 

Amongst  the  military  instruments  employed  by  Somer- 
set for  "Scouring  the  Borders"  stands  prominent  the 
name  of  Mathew,  Earl  of  Lennox,  father  of  the  ill-fated 
Damlcy.  Lennox  was  the  most  time-serving  agent  that 
the  Duke  of  Somerset  retained  amongst  the  Scottish  nobles. 
For  his  services  in  the  war  against  Scotland,  Lennox  re- 
ceived considerable  augmentations  of  his  northern  posses- 
sions. He  was  further  enriched  by  the  plunder  of  the  gal- 
lant House  of  Percy.  The  name  of  the  Earl  of  Lennox 
was  long  remembered  in  the  history  and  traditions  of  the 
Borders — ^his  name  written  in  characters  of  rapine  and 
carnage.  He  had  drawn  upon  himself  the  execration  of 
humanity,  not  only  as  a  ruthless  soldier,  but  by  a  deed  of 
blood  which  makes  Nature  shudder.  Lords  Lennox  and 
Wharton  commanded  in  the  terrible  inroad  made  in  Scot- 
land in  September,  1 547,  and  the  Protector  Somerset  wrote  to 
thank  them  for  their  good  service  to  the  English  Govern- 
ment.    The  "good  service"   consisted  of  sacking   towns. 
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desecnting  churches^ yfrtii^  hospitals,  and  murdering  helpless 
women  and  children.  For  this  description  of  work  Lord 
Lennox  vas  liberal! v  rewarded.  In  one  of  Lord  Lennox's 
expeditions  into  Scotland^  he  forced  into  his  service  a  body 
of  Scottish  horsemen — a  kind  of  "  Cossack  irregnlars/* 
whose  children  he  kept  as  hostages  for  the  fidelity  of  their 
fathers.  Those  men  hated  Lennox  for  his  brutal  ferocity^ 
and  ther  deserted  him  at  a  critical  moment.  Twelve  fine 
little  boys  had  been^  as  written^  detained  prisoners  at  Car- 
lisle ;  when  Lord  Lennox  returned  to  that  town  after  a 
defeat,  fired  with  evil  passions  and  rage,  he  immediately  in- 
formed his  military  colleague^  Lord  Wharton,  that  he  would 
"  hang  up  at  once  the  twelve  boys  then  in  liis  custody.'^ 
Wharton^  who  had  been  privy  to  many  dark  deeds,  revolted 
at  the  proposed  murder  of  twelve  children,  and  pleaded 
earnestly  for  mercy;  Lennox  would  hear  of  none.  lie 
would  have  some  evidence  to  prove  to  his  English  employer 
that  he  deserved  the  guerdon  of  a  traitor  and  assassin.  Let 
the  reader  remember  that  the  Lord  Protector  Somerset  was 
at  that  time  the  patron  and  friend  of  this  Lennox.  Eleven 
of  the  boys  were  hanged  in  the  revolting  fashion  of  those 
times.  It  may  be  learned  from  the  memoirs  of  Lonl 
Herries,  that  though  he  was  one  of  this  devoted  number,  ho 
was  yet  saved,  no  thanks  to  Lord  Lennox,  for  the  ro^n;  hud 
actually  been  coiled  round  the  boy's  neck.  lie  was 
handsome^  and  almost  a  child.  The  soldier  to  whom 
he  was  handed  over  to  be  strangled  became  si(!k  with  the 
horrors  of  the  scene,  and  saved  the  lad  at  the  risk  of  his 
own  life — for  he  had  acted  against  the  command  of  his 
officer^  and  that  officer  was  Mathew,  Earl  of  Lennox.  In 
subsequent  years  the  boy  whom  the  humane  English  sohlier 
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refused  to  slay  was  known  as  Maxwell  of  Hemes,  one  of  the 
chivalrous  defenders  of  Mury  Stuart.*  Several  romantic 
Border  atories  have  been  related  of  this  gallant  chieftain. 

Many  a  terrible  deed  was  perpetrated  against  the  Scot- 
tish people  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Carlisle  and  along  the 
Borders,  but  this  slaughter  of  eleven  innocent  children, 
ranging  from  five  to  seven  and  ten  years  old,  was  perhaps  the 
most  wicked  and  detestable.  It  remained  unavenged  as  far 
as  the  eye  of  man  can  discover.  But  long  veiled  in  the 
obscurity  of  unedited  History  as  that  deed  and  its  subae- 
(juent  punishment  have  been,  the  assertion  can  safely  be 
made  that  the  retribution  vraa  terrible,  for  Lord  Lennox 
could  never  afterwards  he  left  alone.  Solitude  inflicted  on 
him  agonies  which  "threatened  to  terminate  in  death."+ 

The  shocking  incidents  here  detailed  occurred  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.,  when  Lennox  was  comparatively  a 
young  man. 

The  friend  and  accomplice  of  Lord  Lennox  was  a  staunch 
Reformer  named  Maister  Tom  Biahop ;  Lennox  was  a 
*'  moveable  Papist,"  whilst  his  wife,  Margaret  Douglas  was 
an  uncompromising  Catholic.  "  By  Rome  and  its  princi- 
ples I  etand  to  the  death,"  were  her  words  to  Sir  George 
Dougla.t,  that  "man  of  blood." 

A  few  words  as  to  "  Tom  Bishop,"  the  friend  of  John 
Knox,  and  the  political  associate  of  Mathew,  Earl  of 
Lenuox,  the  "  accommodating  Catholic."  The  authoress 
of  the   "  Queens   of   Scotland,"  in    her   memoir  of  Lady 
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LeDBOs,  describes  Bishop  as  "  a  relentless  fiend,  eager  for 
blood,  because  he  was  eager  for  gain."  Here  is  Tom 
Bishop's  description  of  himself.  He  writes  in  these  words 
to  Sir  William  Cecil  :— 

"  I  have  been  moBt  earnest,  most  inventive,  most  cruel,  luost 
careful  to  subvert  the  riealm  of  Scotland.  Let  a  trumpet  be  blown 
on  the  Marshes,  requiring  any  of  tbat  nation,  or  of  France,  to  come 
forward  and  charge  me,  I  seek  not  Scots  to  try  my  daring,  but 
noblemen  of  England  under  whom  I  have  served."* 

The  biographer  of  the  Countess  of  Lennox  thus  remarks 
upon  the  "  reformed  associate"  of  that  lady's  husband. 
"True,  Lord  Lennox  was  well  punished  to  feel  himself  in 
the  power  of  such  aa  accomplice,  who,  goading  him  forward 
to  deeds  of  wickedness,  remained  in  the  shade,  leaving  his 
most  miserable  master  to  endure  the  obloquy." 

Lennox  and  Bishop  acted  under  the  immediate  advice 
of  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  who  was  Somerset's  coufidcutial 
agent  in  "overturning  society"  and  destroying  life  and 
property  in  Scotland.  All  these  wicked  deeds  were  com- 
mitted in  the  name  of  the  God  of  mercy  and  of  charity, 
for  Sadler  is  represented  "  as  a  pious,  God-fearing  man  ;" 
but,  like  his  employers,  he  must  be  judged  by  his  actions. 

To  return  to  the  "  Home  Policy  "  of  Somerset. 

"  The  most  questionable  of  the  measures  pursued  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.,"  writes  Sharon  Turner,  "  in  pro- 
moting the  Reformation,  were  the  suspensions  and  im- 
prisonments of  those  bishops  who  chose  to  adhere  to  their 
ancient  form  of  religion.  In  these  deprivations  and  iu 
the  confinement  of  Bonner,  who  held  the  See  of  London, 
and  Gardyner,  of  Winchester,  we  see,  however,  an  arbi- 
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trary  and  ill-hnmoiired  action.  Heath  and  Day,  Bishops  of 
Worcester  and  Chichester,  were  deprived  of  their  Sees  and 
imprisoned — the  first  for  not  acquiescing  in  the  new  form 
of  ordination,  and  the  latter  for  not  changing  the  aUara 
of  hu  diocese  into  ladles,  and  for  preaching  gainst  the 
change  of  religion.  There  was  a  spirit  of  unjust  intoler- 
ance, and  a  system  of  oppressive  harshness  in  these  pro- 
ceedings which,  though  borrowed  from  the  ancient  system 
in  which  all  had  been  edncated,  we  cannot  now  consider 
without  dislike,  sarprise,  and  condemnation."*  Mr.  Fronde, 
also  strongly  censures  Craumcr  for  the  cruel  and  unjust 
mode  of  his  proceedings  against  his  former  friend,  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester. 

Mr.  Froude  very  candidly  admits  the  awful  state  of  the 
country  under  the  government  of  Somerset.  Two  Bills 
were  passed  in  1547 — a  few  months  subsequent  to  King 
Henry's  death — to  which  I  wish  to  call  the  particular 
attention  of  the  reader.  It  is  alleged  that  the  vagrancy 
]»ws  of  Henry's  reign  had  failed,  owing  to  tlicir  severity. 
"  Granting,"  observes  Mr.  Froude,  "  that  it  was  permissible 
to  treat  the  vagabond  as  a  criminal  in  an  age  wlien  trans- 
portation did  not  eiist,  and  when  public  works,  on  which 
he  could  be  employed  at  the  cost  of  the  Government  were 
undertaken  but  rarely,  the  question  what  to  do  with  him 
in  such  a  capacity  was  a  hard  one.  The  compulsory  idle- 
ness of  a  life  in  gaol  was  at  once  expensive  and  useless; 
and  practically,  the  choice  lay  between  no  punishment  at 
all,  the  cart's  tail,  and  the  gaf/ows.  The  Protector,  Somerset, 
although  his  schemes  proved  a  failure,  may  be  excused 
for  haring  attempted  a  novel  experiment,  for  having  in- 
•  8h&rDn  Turner'i  Hiitor;  of  Sngluul,  toI.  x. 
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vented  an  arrangement,  the  worst  feature  of  which  was  an 
offensive  name,  and  which,  in  fact,  resembled  the  syslem 
which,  till  lately,  was  in  general  use  in  our  own  penal 
colonics.  The  object  was,  if  possible,  to  utilize  the  rascal 
part  of  the  popnlation  who  were  held  to  have  forfeited,  if  not 
their  lives,  yet  their  liberties."  A  servant  determiuately 
idle,  leaving  his  work,  or  an  able-bodied  vagrant  roving 
the  country  without  means  of  honest  sclf-aupport,  and 
without  seeking  employment,  was  to  be  brought  before 
the  two  nearest  magistrates.  On  proof  of  the  idle  living 
of  the  said  person,  he  was  to  be  branded  on  the  brea»t 
where  the  mark  could  be  concealed  by  his  clothes,  with 
^e  letter  V,  and  adjudged  to  some  honest  neighbour  a»  a 
,^ave,  io  have  and  to  hold  the  said  slave  for  the  space  of 
two  years  following;  ami  to  order  the  said  slave  as 
follows : — '  That  is  to  say,  to  take  such  person  adjudged 
ES  a  slave  with  him,  and  only  giving  the  said  slave  bread 
mid  water,  or  small  drink,  and  such  re/use  of  meal  as  he 
shall  think  proper,  to  cause  the  said  slave  to  work !'  If 
mild  measurts  like  these  failed,  if  the  slave  was  still  idle 
or  ran  away  he  was  to  be  marked  on  the  c/ieek  or  J'.re- 
head  with  an  S,  and  be  adjudged  a  slave  for  life.  If 
finally  refractory,  then  he  might  be  sentenced  as  a  felon. 
.  .  ■  .  The  year  before  King  Henry's  death,  the  remain- 
,  ing  property  connected  with  the  Church,  which  was  in- 
tended for  colleges,  schools,  hospitals,  almH-bouses,  parochial 


*  Tbemen  wbo  arahere  uligmntigwd  H  "rxaoila  and  slaves,"  Euitiied  K  rery 
beg*  proportion  oF  tlie  bidsII  tenants,  mecbanicB,  lulwurtitfl,  nnJ  iHmintR,  wbo 
bfl  boon  conniicted  for  ^namtionn  with  the  recsiitljr  lirokea-up  ilibeji  and 
tt«l»»nt«.  They  could  pr.>otiro  no  employment.  illhoug!i  thej  hul  be«n  lonB 
known  an  an  baiiest  anil  induatrioui  olnu  of  people.  Towardi  the  uIoih  of 
Ibsry'it  reign  they  were  liunted  like  wotvei. 
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cliarities,  for  chantries,  Masses  for  the  dead,  ornaments 
for  churches,  and  other  useful  purposes,  were  placed  by 
Parliament  in  the  hauds  of  the  King  to  receive  such  altera- 
tions as  the  change  of  time  required.  .  .  .  The  preamble  of 
the  new  Act,  more  explicit  than  that  of  the  statute  under 
Henry,  stated  that  in  times  of  superstition,  when  the 
ptrfecl  method  of  salvalivn  vas  voi  understood,  when 
men  held  vain  opinions  of  Purgatory,  and  Masses  satis- 
factory, they  had  established  chantries,  and  such  other 
institutions,  thinking  to  benefit  their  souls.  The  funds  so 
applied  might  be  consecrated  to  good  and  godly  uses.  .  ,  . 
The  proposed  changes  were  postponed  by  Parliament,  and 
an  uncontrolled  confidence  was  reposed  in  the  King's 
Council."  Oh  !  Mr.  Froude,  why  ignore  the  couditiou  of 
the  "slaves"  branded,  and  unbrandcd,  hanged,  whipped, 
or  starved  ? 

"  The  shrines  and  the  altar-plate  of  York  Cathedral  were 
sent  to  the  Mint,  to  be  issued  in  base  coin ;  and  the 
example  being  contagious,  parish  vestries  began  to  appro- 
priate the  chalices,  jewels,  bells  and  ornaments  in  the 
country  churches,  and  offer  them  publicly  for  sale."* 
Mr.  Froude,  with  his  usual  delicacy  of  thought  where  re- 
ligion is  concerned,  describes  the  wreck  of  the  ancient 
Church  iu  these  words  : — "The  carcase  was  cast  out  into 
the  fields,  and  the  vultures  of  all  breeds  and  orders  flocked 
to  the  bauquet."t  This  sentiment  seems  so  impartial  aa 
outcome  of  idiosyncrasy  as  to  deserve  preservation. 

In  order  to  be  more  explicit,  I  anramarise  the  infamous 
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statute  which  was  passed  by  Somerset  for  the  debasement 
and  oppressiou  of  the  people  tvham  he  aided  in  bringing  to 
slavery  and  want.  Let  it  also  be  remeiabei-ed  that  the 
founders  of  the  English  Bcformation  were  the  very  persons 
who  enacted  and  carried  out  the  barbarous  laws  pat  in 
operation  during  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  "Any  man  or 
woman,"  one  of  the  statutes  stated,  "  found  suspiciously 
near  any  house,  or  wandering  mysteriously  by  the  high- 
ways, or  in  the  streets  of  any  city,  town,  or  village,  for 
three  days  together,  without  offiiriag  to  work  for  the  belly 
cheer  which  they  required  to  sustain  them,  or  running 
away  from  their  labour,  may  he  brought  by  the  master, 
or  any  other  person,  before  two  squires,  who  were  justices 
of  the  peace ;  and  the  said  justices,  having  the  power  of 
statute  law  to  exercise  the  said  power  by  burning  into  his 
or  her  breast  with  a  hot  iron  the  letter  V,  and  to  adjudge 
him  or  her  to  be  the  slave  of  the  infortner,  to  have,  and  to 
hold  the  said  slave  to  him,  his  executors  or  assigns,  for  the 
space  of  two  years,  only  giving  the  said  slave  bread  and 
water."  The  master  was  empowered  to  cause  the  slave  to 
work  by  beating,  chaining,  or  otherwise,  in  such  work  and 
labour,  bow  vile  soever  it  be,  as  he  should  put  him  unto.  If 
the  slave  found  his  service  too  hard,  and  ran  away  or 
absented  himself  for  fourteen  days  without  his  master's 
leave,  the  master  might  "  punish  the  said  slave  by  chains 
and  beating,  and  if  he  chose  to  prove  the  fault  by  two 
witnesses  before  the  justices  of  the  peace,  the  same  justices 
»ball  cause  such  slave  or  loiterer  to  be  marked  on  the 
forehead,  or  the  ball  of  the  cheek  with  a  hot  iron,  with  the 
■igD  of  aa  S,  that  he  may  be  known  for  a  loiterer  and 
ruuaway,  and  shall  adjudge  the  loiterer  and  runaway  to  be 
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the  said  master's  slave  for  ever."  If  tlic  alavc  rau  away 
after  these  proceedings,  he  was  condemued  to  death,  aud 
to  be  hanrjed  from  the  nearest  tree,  if  violenl ;  if  other- 
wise, by  tlie  public  hangmau  of  the  district.  Auy  mauuer 
of  persons  were  permitted  to  take  children  between  five 
aud  fourteen  years  of  age  from  any  wayfaring  beggar, 
whether  the  mother,  nurse,  or  keeper  of  the  child  be 
willing  or  not.  Taken  before  certain  lociil  authorities, 
they  adjudged  the  child  to  be  the  servant  or  apprentice  of 
him  who  brought  it,  if  a  boy,  till  he  reached  the  age  of 
uineteeu,  if  a  girl,  to  that  of  twenty.  If  the  child  ran  away 
from  liis  master  or  mistress  ouce  or  twice,  "  theu  it  shall 
bi;  lawful  for  every  such  master  to  take  the  said  child  again  ; 
and  to  keep  aud  pmiish  the  said  child  in  chains,  or  other- 
wise, aud  use  him  or  her  as  hit  slave  in  ail  points,  for  the  time 
before  rehearsed  of  the  age  of  such  child."  Section  4  of  this 
law  gives  permission  to  the  masters  of  men  and  women  who 
had  been  adjudged  slaves,  or  of  children  who  had  been 
adjudged  apprentices  or  servants,  the  power  "  To  let,  set 
forth,  sell,  bequeath,  or  give  the  service  of  such  slaves  or 
servants,  to  any  person  or  persons,  whatsoever.  It  was 
declared  lawful  to  any  one  owning  a  sla>e,  to  put  a  ring  of 
iron  altout  his  neck,  arm,  or  leg,  for  a  better  knowledge  aud 
surety  of  keepiug  him.  If  any  person  assisted  in  the 
removal  of  one  of  these  creatures  without  permission  of  the 
master,  he  was  to  forfeit  ten  pounds  sterliug. 

Such  were  the  statutes  enacted  by  the  Duke  of  Somcr- 
HPt  against  the  once  free  and  happy  people  of  Englaud, 
virtuof  st,   and  loyal,  until  compelled  by  brute  force 

to  al  creed    of   their  fathers.      Under    the  laws 

cuac  ract  and  his  Council,  the   masses    became 
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reckless  and  debased.  Starved  and  half-  naked  meu, 
women,  and  children,  were  to  be  seen  at  any  part  of 
London ;  thieving,  drunkenness,  and  immoral  practices 
increased  to  a  lamentable  exteut;  diseases  of  the  most 
virulent  type  preyed  upon  the  poor ;  the  hospitals  were 
Dearly  all  broken  up,  and  their  property  confiscated ;  the 
diseased  creatures  lay  down  in  the  streets  or  the  adjaecut 
fields  to  die.  There  was  no  compassion  for  their  sufferings ; 
"the  well-to-do"  and  the  powerful  seemed  to  have  parted 
with  that  sympathy  for  the  poor  which  once  made  England 
famous  througl  tout  Europe.  The  prosperous  only  "thought 
of  gathering  more  wealth,  aud  speudiug  it  on  their  own 
bodies  J "  they  were  bent  on  the  euslavemeut  of  the  people, 
who,  in  turn,  acquired  the  ferocity  of  envious  hate,  aud 
throwing  off  aJl  religious  control,  "  entered  the  ale-houses  on 
Sundays  and  holy  days,  and  seldom  went  to  church,"  A 
few  years  before,  the  churches  were  filled  on  the  Sabbath, 
and  the  ale-houses  only  frequented  by  the  "  bluck  sheep  " 
of  both  sesea.  The  scene  was  now  changed ;  the  people 
of  the  lower  ranks — especially  women — were  most  hostile 
to  the  "  uew  priests  ;"  the  "  women  swore  mightie  oaths 
that,  since  England  was  England,  they  had  never  before 
known  of  the  Saviour's  priests  having  wives  and  children." 
The  people  would  uot  goto  Paul's  Cross  to  hear  the  LordCrau- 
mer  or  the  Lord  Ridley  preach.*  They  would  sooner  go  to 
the  alc-housc.  Aud  go  to  the  ale-house  they  unfortunately 
did.t     The  churches   were    desecrated  daily   by  bands  of 


*  The  eouinioiikltj  did  uot  stfie  Ujb  biahoiis  according  to  their  territiiniil 
tilln. 
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raffiaos.  "  Tboae  who  had  small  sums  of  mooey  crovded  to  I 
places  of  abominable  amusemeut  on  Sandays ;  the  tide  of 
crime  fiotred  onward.  The  new  preachers  could  make  no 
impression  on  tlie  lower  classes.  Latimer  was  the  only 
Kefonner  whom  thev  woald  bear.  He  sympathised  witli 
their  sufferings,  and  denotiDccd  the  nobles  for  having  »eiaed 
so  greedily  on  the  property  which  was  for  the  benefit  of 
the  poor.*  But  Hugh  Latimer  had  no  real  influence  with 
the  people,  nor  perhaps  any  one  of  his  party.  Gilpin,  who 
may  be  considered  one  of  the  Reformers — and,  indeed,  one 
of  the  very  best  of  them — states  that,  "  in  Edward's  reign 
more  blind  superstition,  ignorance,  and  infidelity  were 
promulgated  in  England  than  ever  were  under  the  Bi»hop  of 
Rome.  The  realm  was  in  danger  of  becoming  more  bar- 
barons  than  Scythia."  +  Church  livings  were  bestowed  on 
men  "  who  knew  not  what  honesty,  virtue,  godliness,  or 
Christian  charity  was.  They  did  not  even  bear  the  outward 
semblance  of  priests  or  bishops;  they  were  regarded  i 
dicers,  petty  thieves,  and  open  robbers,  whose  only  study  I 
was  to  kill  and  destroy  the  people  committed  to  their  I 
charge."  \  Society  became  completely  rent  asuoder,  -k 
Generosity,  friendship,  and  charity  received  a  shock;  nay, 
the  very  children  rose  up  against  their  parents ;  they  clainAd  | 
the  liberty  of  doing  as  they  pleased ;  they  "  maltreated  tbenr  1 
mothers  like  young  brutes."  §     Bradford  has   summed  Bjt  I 


*  Lktime/i  DlMoam  on  the  Farertie  or  the  Pcoplo. 
t  B«rtiinl  Gilfuni  S^niioiia  on  U»  Crj-me*  of  the  Re^m. 

;  SeimoDi  OB    BeptiDUDce;  Botioibea ;   Slowe  ;  StklutM  lif   Um  I 
l«tiiu--~  (xuin  London;  RsounU  of  London  Life,   from  UI'-GSItiL 
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the  result  of  the  "  mightie  changes  ''  in  Edward's  reign  : — 
'■'All  men  may  see  that  immoralUy  in  its  foulest  forms,  pride, 
dishonesty,  uumerci fulness,  scoffing  at  religion  and  virtue,  and 
a  desire  to  oppress  and  crush  down  the  poor,  far  surpassed  at 
this  time  any  thing  that  ever  before  occnrred  in  the  realm."  * 
And.  in  a  letter  to  Archbishop  Cranmcr,  the  same  author 
says  : — "  A  heavy  curse  seems  to  have  fallen  on  the  people  ; 
I  know  not  what  to  think  of  it.  Desolation  overshadows 
this  land  of  ours,  that  was  once  so  prosperous  and  con- 
tented." Such  are  the  words  of  one  of  the  Reformers  of 
Edward's  reign. 

Mr.  Fronde  philosophises  in  eloquent  terms  on  the  in- 
firmities of  human  nature  at  this  disastrous  period  of 
England's  history.  Tlie  learned  gentleman  settles  the 
matter  in  his  own  way,  and  arrives  at  the  extraordinary  con- 
clusion that  the  Reformers  possessed  whatever  goodness  or 
virtue  remained  in  the  realm-  This  assertion  is  quite 
opposed  to  the  records  of  the  times.  How  singularly 
ditTerent  is  the  opinion  of  several  Protestant  writers,  who 
lived  BO  many  generations  nearer  the  time  and  men  treated 
of!  Camden,  Strype,  and  Burnet,  draw  by  no  means  a 
flattering  picture  of  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  early 
Keformers.  The  late  Dean  of  Lincolo  (Dr.  Maitland),  who 
dedicateda  long  life  to  the  investigation  of  the  records  and 
mannecripts  bearing  upon  the  movements  of  the  English 
Kcformers  of  Edward's  reign,  has  furnished  the  world  with  an 
analysis  of  their  proceedings,  which  few  will  question,  and 
none  can  read  with  edification,  or  without  conviction. 

From  Lord  Russell  down  to  Sir  Anthony  Kingston,  the 


■  Dradford  od  the  Oindiuan  of  Public  Morals,  and  the  People'i  Po* 
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military  agents  choaen  by  the  Duke  of  Somerset  to  promote 
the  Ueformatioii,  were  meu  remarkable  for  evil  lives  and 
reckless  disdain  of  the  peoples'  rights.  It  would  appear 
that  Somerset  acted  on  the  advice  prescribed  for  him  by 
Calvin,  "  As  1  understand,"  writes  the  Geneva  Reformer 
to  Somerset,  "  you  have  two  kinds  of  mutineers  against  the 
King  and  the  estates  of  the  realm  ;  the  one  are  a  fantastical 
people  who,  under  colour  of  tlie  Gospel,  would  set  all  to  con- 
fusion ;  the  others  are  stubborn  people  in  the  superstition 
of  the  Antichrist  of  Rome.  These  altogether  do  deserve  to 
be  well  puitiahtd  by  the  su-ord,  seeing  they  do  cons])ire 
affaiiisl  the  King  and  against  God,  who  had  set  him  in  the 
royal  seat."  *  In  another  passage  of  the  same  letter, 
Calvin  gives  a  remarkable  advice  to  Somerset.  "  Of  all 
things."  he  observes,  "  let  there  be  no  moderation.  It  is  the 
bane  of  genuine  im/jioveinenl." 

It  was  quite  unnecessary  to  offer  this  advice  to  Somerset, 
or  to  any  one  of  the  men  who  formed  his  Council. 

To  stigmatise  the  people  of  Devonshire  as  rebels,  was 
mostuujust]  aud  contrary  to  fact.  They  took  up  arms,  not 
against  the  Tudor  dynasty,  but  to  vindicate  the  rights  of 
consfieuce.  They  claimed  the  privilege  of  practising  the  reli- 
gion which  their  forefathers  held  for  one  thousand  years  ;  and 
this  right  was  denied  ;  the  denial  enforced  by  the  sword — 
followed  by  penal  proscriptions,  previously  unknown  to 
Britons,  for  injustice  and  barbarous  cruelty.  Among  the 
demands  made  by  the  Devonshire  insurgents,  was  one  that 
the  SixjWticles  should  be  put  in  force,  aud  the  oldeu  religion 
maintained.      In  the  eighth  demand,  they  state,  "  We  will 
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3  the  Dew  service,  because  it  is  but  like  a  Christ- 
mas game ;  but  we  will  have  our  old  Serviee  of  Latiu  Mass, 
Dveiiiug  Song,  aud  Procession  iu  Latin,  as  it  was  before. 
Aud  so  we  the  Cornish  men,  whereof  certain  of  us  under- 
staud  no  English,  utterly  refuse  this  new  English."*  But 
the  demands  WL-re  made  in  vain.  Again,  1  canuot  help 
remarking,  that,  judging  by  the  Protector's  actions,  be 
adopted  something  like  Calvin's  masim — "  moderation  is  a 
dangerous  thing."\  The  history  of  John  Calvin's  Mission 
sufficiently  explains  his  idea  of  "  moderation,"  or  "  liberty 
of  conacicDce." 

After  one  of  those  massaerea  styled  "  a  battle  in  Devon- 
shire," Dr.  Coverdale  preached  "  an  evening  thanksgiving 
sermon,"  standing  over  the  bodies  of  the  slain,  "  as,"  says 
Mr.  Froude,  "  they  lay  with  their  stiffening  limbs,  and  their 
faces  to  the  stars."  There  were  many  such  scenes  during 
Lord  ItusscU's  eampaigu.  Few,  however,  of  the  military 
commanders  employed  by  the  Government  of  Edward  VI, 
won  such  an  unennablc  notoriety  as  Sir  Anthony  Kingston, 
the  Provost- Marshal.  This  Kingston  was  thoroughly  mean, 
cruel,  vindictive,  and  dishonourable ;  yet  a  distinguished 
writer  of  the  present  day  says,  "  He  was  a  young,  high- 
spirited,  and,  in  some  respects,  noble  sort  of  person — a 
friend  of  Hooper,  the  martyr."  Mr.  Fronde  seems  very 
frequently  mistaken  as  to  the  merits  of  his  heroes.  John 
Ulmis,  in  one  of  his  Zurich  tetters,  exposes  in  some  measure 
the  character  of  Kingston.  He  says,  "Anthony  Kingston, 
a  man  of  rank  iu  Gloucestershire,  was  cited  to  appear 
before  fiisbop  Hooper  on  a  charge  of  adultery  and  other 


•  CompUjilit*  of  tha  Corniah  Men  anil  Wouieo, 
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immoral  practices.  He  was  severely  reprimanded  by  the 
bishop^  to  which  he  replied  with  abusive  language,  and  so 
far  forgot  himself  as  to  use  blows  in  the  Bishop's  court. 
Hooper  reported  the  case  to  the  Privy  Council,  and  Sir 
Anthony  Kingston  was  fined  £500  for  his  conduct  to  Bishop 
Hooper/'  A  strange  kind  of  friend  must  a  man  like 
Kingston  have  been  to  Hooper.  These  charges  against 
Kingston  are  further  corroborated  by  a  recent  biographer 
of  Hooper,  who  certainly  should  not  have  been  made  a 
martyr  in  any  shape. 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  Sir  Anthony  Kingston 
professed  his  return  to  the  olden  religion,  and  proved  quite 
ready  to  act  as  Provost-Marshal  at  the  execution  of  any  of 
his  former  friends.  As  Provost-Marshal  he  went  to  Glou- 
cester to  see  the  *'  law  fulfilled''  in  the  case  of  Bishop 
Hooper,  and  had  the  malign  courage  to  visit  that  prelate 
the  night  before  his  death,  and  begged  of  him  to  '*  consult 
his  own  safety  and  recant."  '*  Consider,"  said  this  con- 
scientious adviser,  *'that  life  is  sweet  and  death  is  bitter."* 
Hooper  turned  aside  and  treated  his  admonition  with  con- 
tempt. Lord  Sussex  and  his  Provost-Marshal,  in  their 
conduct  towards  the  Northern  insurgents  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  were  angels  of  mercy  compared  to  Lord  Russell 
and  Kingston.  In  fact,  Russell  seemed  to  delight  in  car- 
nage like  a  wild  beast.  His  doings  in  Devonshire  are 
almost  incredible  for  their  profuse  blood thirstiness.f  His 
conduct  to  the  women  and  children  was  equally  barbarous. 

Hooper,  who  was  present  at  many   of  Lord   Russell's 
massacres,  describes  them  '*  as  most  horrible  butcheries  of 


*  Life  of  Dr.  Hooper. 
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brave  men."  Holiashed,  Stowe,  and  other  writers,  confirm 
this  statement,  Riiatiell's  own  busineas-Uke  despatches  tu 
Somerset  and  the  Council  present  a  lamentable  picture  of 
the  means  by  which  the  new  ordinances  promulgated  by  the 
confiacators  were  promoted  in  Devonshire  and  throughout 
Cornwall.  One  of  the  despatches  states  that  prayers 
"  were  offered  up  every  morning  and  evening"  iu  the  camp  ; 
and  another  military  letter  relates  "how  jolly  the  soldiers 
ate  and  drank,"  being  supplied  daily  with  large  numbers  of 
sheep  and  fowl  from  the  localities  where  the  farmers  and 
squires  "  forfeited  such  property  by  their  obstinate  adher- 
ence to  the  Popish  Mass,  and  other  superstitions  condemned 
by  the  God-fearing  Reformers."  Anthony  Kingston,  like 
many  of  his  friends  and  contemporaries,  ended  his  days 
miserably.  Having  been  charged  with  secretly  abetting 
treason  against  Queen  Mary,  he  died  at  a  roadside  house  on 
his  route  to  London  as  a  prisoner.  He  made  enemies  both 
of  Reformers  and  Catholics,  and  in  Devonshire  his  name 
was  universally  execrated.  He  had  received  from  King 
Henry  a  considerable  share  of  the  monastic  plunder. 

Bishop  Latimer,  in  his  "  Royal  Sermons,"  ascribed  all 
the  poverty  the  people  were  then  enduring  to  the  "  new 
order  of  things."  He  stated  that  his  "  father  was  a  yeoman 
who  lived  comfortably,  educated  his  children,  served  the 
King,  and  gave  to  the  poor,  on  a  farm,  the  rent  of  which 
bad  been  increased  fourfold  since,  so  that  his  successor  in 
the  farm  became  a  mere  pauper  in  comparisou."  In  another 
passage  of  his  sermon  he  boldly  gave  the  Seymours,  the 
Dudleys,  and  the  Pagcts  his  opinion  of  the  men  who  suc- 
ceeded the  monks  as  landlords  : — '"  I  fully  certify  you  as 
extortioners,  violent  oppressors,  engrossers  of  tenements  and 
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lands,  through  whose  covetousness  villages  decay  and  fall 
down  ;  and  the  King's  liege  people,  for  lack  of  austeiiaiice, 
arc  famished  and  decayed You  landlords,  you  rent- 
raisers,  I  may  say,  you  step-lords,  you  unnatural  lords,  you 
have  for  your  possessions  yearly  too  much!*  The  farm 
that  was  some  years  back   from  €20  to  .£40  by  the  year,  is 

now  charged  to  tenants  at  from  .£50  to  ^100 Poor 

men  cannot  have  a  living,  all  kinds  of  victuals  are  so  dear. 
I  think,  verily,  tliat  if  it  thus  continue  we  shall  at  length 
be  obliged  to  pay  twenty  shillings  for  a  pig-t  If  ye  bring 
it  to  pass  that  the  yeoman  be  not  able  to  put  their  sons  to 
scliool,  ye  pluck  salvation  from  the  people,  and  utterly 
destroy  the  realm."  In  another  discourse  he  contrasts  the 
interest  taken  in  the  education  of  tlje  people  by  llic  monks 
and  the  Reformers.  "  In  those  days  they  (the  monks) 
helped  the  scholars.  They  maintained  and  gave  them  living. 
.  ...  It  is  a  pilifnl  thing  to  see  schools  so  neglected ;  eivry 
tni£  Christian  ought  to  lament  the  same.  To  consider  what  has 
been  plucked  from  abbeys,  colleges,  chantries,  it  is  a  marvel 
that  no   more  is  to  be  bestowed  upon  this  holy  office  of 

salvation Scholars  have  no  exhibition.      Very    few 

there  he  who  help  poor  scholars,  or  set  children  to  school 
to  learn  the  Word  of  God,  and  make  provision  for  the  age 
to  come.     It  would  pity  a  man's  heart  to  hear  what  I  have 

of  the    state    of    Cambridge I   think    there    be  at 

this    day    (1560]  one    thousand    students   less  than  were 


*  There  is  now  in  the  British  Muuum,  »  MS.  on  the  rental  of  the  shbeja 
and  cnnvantfl,  and  lUe  rents  Uriod  bj  the  new  lundlorils.  Aconrdinjj;  to  thin 
paper  the  rent*  were  rsiseil  four  timrit  in  twelie  fesrt.  The  annual  entertnin- 
menta  given  b;  th;  "mon'''°^  ''idloHn,"  to  their  lenanl«  ateo  wentoutarFnshian 
like  manj  other  gooi'  ■  ot  Old  England. 
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witKin  twenty  years,  and  fewer  preachers."*  Latimer  was 
regarded  with  bitter  hostility  by  the  landed  proprietors  of 
the  "new  learning;"  and  may  not  these  utterances  have 
induced  the  Council  of  Queen  Mary,  in  whose  hands  she 
was  but  a  "cipher  and  a  seal,"  to  consign  the  outspoken 
bishop  to  the  stake?  Probably  Latimer  was  more  the 
victim  of  social  or  fiscal  malice  than  of  religious  heresy. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Blunt  states  that  these  "  comparisons  of 
the  time,  before  and  after  the  destruction  of  the  abbeys, 
were  wrung  from  Latimer  by  the  bitter  contemplation  of 
the  result  as  it  stood  visible  to  his  eyes." 

Hume  admits  that  the  "reforming  spirit"  of  the  laity 
was  excited  by  the  prospect  of  pillaging  the  secular,  as  they 
had  already  done  the  regular  clergy,  and  they  knew  that 
wlule  the  principles  of  the  olden  religion  prevailed  they  could 
not  8ncceed.t 

How  did  the  Duke  of  Somerset  and  his  ready  coadju- 
tors influence  the  conduct  of  high  and  low  amongst  a 
people  whom  he  compelled  to  adopt  his  innovations?  and 
what  effect  hod  the  boasted  dissemination  of  the  "new 
learning"  amongst  the  laity,  nobles,  and  people?  In  the 
second  year  of  Edward's  reigu  (1519)  the  condition  of  public 
morals  in  England,  it  is  stated  on  undeniable  Protestant 
authority,  bad  become  horrible.  Adultery  was  a  frequent 
practice  amongst  those  who  should  have  set  an  example  of 
virtue;  so  much,  indeed,  did  the  crime  abound,  tbat  the  King's 
Couucil  contemplated  bringing  the  question  before  Parlia- 
meut.     The  reader  uow-a-days  may  set   down   the  social 


*  Utimer'a  Sennona  before  King  Eilwurd  VI. 
t  Home,  »oL   iii.   (folio  «!,)  p.  291;  Hejlin;  Godwin'B  AnBaU :  Collieii 
a  Ui«li»7. 
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state  of  England  as  being  far  from  exaggerated,  when  it 
i-emembered  that  of  public  moritis  at  this  period  the  picture 
is  drawn  by  such  a  hero- worshipper  of  the  "men  and 
women  of  the  Reformation"  as  John  Strype.  Strype  says, — 
"  About  this  time  the  nation  grexo  infamous  for  the  crime  of 
atlullr^n/.  II  hfgan  among  the  nobility  and  belter  classet, 
and  so  spread  at  length  among  the  inferior  sort  of  people. 
NobUniivn  icould  frequently  put  away  their  wires  and  marry 
others,  if  they  liked  another  woman  better,  or  were  lite  to 
obtain  wealth  by  lier.  And  they  would  sometimes  pretend 
t/ieir  former  wives  to  be  fahe  to  them,  and  so  be  divorced, 
and  marry  again  those  whom  they  might  fancy.  The  first 
occasion  of  this  seemed  to  be  in  the  Earl  of  Northampton 
divorcing  himself  from  his  first  wife  jUinc,  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Essex,  and  afterwards  marrying  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  the  Lord  Cobham.  In  like  manner,  Henry,  son  of 
William,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  put  away  Catharine,  daughter 
of  Henry,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  and  married  Mary,  daughter 
of  Sir  Henry  Sydney.  These  adulteries  aud  divorces 
increased  very  much;  yea,  and  marrying  again  without  any 
divorce  at  alt,  ii  became  a  great  scandal  to  t/te  realm,  and 
to  the  religion  professed  in  it.  ITiis  state  of  morals  gave 
much  sorrow  and  trouble  to  good  men  to  see  it,  in  so  mneli 
that  they  thought  necessary  to  move  for  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment to  pnuish  adultery  with  death.  This  Latimer,  iu  a 
sermon  preached  in  the  year  1550,  signified  to  the  King- 
•  For  the  love  of  God,  take  an  order  for  marriage  here  in 
England.'  "* 
Camden,  the  distinguished  secretary  of  Sir  William  Cecil 


*  Stryp«'(  MsuioruiiH  nf  A  rcbbishcFp  Cmniner,  < 
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whose  iuformation  upon  this  period  was  priacipally  de- 
rived frum  Cecil  himself,  states  that  "Sacrilegious  avarice 
ravenously  iovadcd  Church  livings,  colleges,  chantries,  Aos- 
pitalu  and  placen  dedicated  lo  the  poor,  as  things  snperflHomi. 
Ambition  and  emulation  among  the  uohility,  presumption 
and  disohedicncc  among  the  common  people,  grew  so  extra- 
vagant, that  England  seemed  to  be  in  a  downright  frenzy."  * 
Things  must,  indeed,  have  been  in  a  terrible  plight  when 
Burnet  is  compelled  by  the  power  of  truth  to  make  the 
following  aekuowlcilgment  of  the  moral  and  social  plague 
wliieh  had  been  introduced  by  the  leading  Reformers. 
"This  gross  and  insatiable  scramble,"  Burnet  observes, 
"  after  the  goods  and  wealth  that  had  been  dedicated  tn 
good  desigrm,  inilhoul  applying  any  part  of  it  to  promote  the 
good  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  intitruction  of  the  poor,  made  all 
people  conclude  that  it  waa  for  robbery,  and  not  for  refor- 
mation that  their  zeal  made  tltem  so  active.  The  irreffular 
and  immoral  lives  of  many  of  the  professors  of  the  Gospel 
gave  their  enemies  great  advantage  to  say  that  they  ran 
away  from  confession,  penance,  fasting,  and  prayer,  only  to 
be  und^  no  restraint,  and  to  indulge  themselves  in  a  licen- 
tious and  dissolute  course  of  life,  tiy  these  things,  that 
were  bat  too  visUite  in  some  of  the  most  eminent  among  them, 
the  people  were  much  alienated  from  them ;  and  as  much 
as  they  were  formerly  against  Popery,  they  grew  to  have 
kinder  thoughts  of  it,  and  to  look  on  alt  the  changes  that 
bad  been  made  as  designs  to  enrich  some  vicions  characters, 
aait  lo  let  in  an  inundation  of  vice  and  wickedness  upon  tlie 
nation."  f 


'  Ginidfln'a  Cliranlulc  un  K'liviuil'i  ni|{n. 
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Dr.  Ridley,  when  Bishop  of  LoDdon  (1548),  wrote  a  book 
entitled,  "The  Lamentations  of  England,"  in  which  a 
dreadful  picture  is  drawn  of  immorality,  abominable 
Crimea,  oppression,  pride,  hatred,  and  scorn  of  religion  and 
its  ministers  amongst  the  people,  especially  the  upper 
classes.  Arclibishop  Cranmer  preached  at  Paul's  Cross 
an  exhaustive  sermon  on  the  same  subject,  but  the  popu- 
lace would  not  hear  him ;  they  scoffed  at  his  discourse. 
Uuder  any  circumstances,  Cranmer  was  never  popular  in 
Loudon.  His  manner  of  addressing  the  people  was  cold 
and  repulsive.  Diiring  this  discourse  he  was  fretjuently 
interrupted  by  gross  remarks  upon  his  wife.  Let  it  be 
remembered,  however,  that  a  bishop's  wife  was  "  a  domestic 
novelty"  that  all  classes  objected  to  in  those  times.  The 
hostility  against  such  a  matron  was  intense.  The  homely  style 
and  vulgar  wit  of  Latimer  gained  him  a  warm  reception  at 
Paul's  Cross  from  "the  idle  spectators j"  but,  as  1  have 
already  remarked,  he  possessed  not  the  power  of  turning 
them  from  the  "  error  of  tbeir  way."  In  fact,  the  lower 
classes  of  London  became  thoroughly  debased  and  reckless. 
They  were,  it  is  true,  in  a  state  of  |>overty  quite  uukuowu 
to  their  fathers.  Hence  the  cause  of  the  Communistic 
feeliug  which  sprang  into  existence  for  a  time,  and  equally 
deatructivc  of  the  interests  of  religion  aud  the  State. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  once  happy  England,  after  two 
years'  rule  under  the  great  lay  Reformer,  Edward  Seymour, 
Duke  of  Somerset,  whose  death.  Miss  Stricklaud  states, 
"all  Protestants  deeply  lamented  as  the  real  foundtr  of  the 
Church  of  England."*  In  fine,  it  may  with  truth  be  said 
thai  the  iron  had   entered  the  soul  of  England — nay,  even 
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that  so  abject  had  become  the  people  in  Henry's  reign^and 
during  the  profligate  and  relentless  rule  of  Somerset  and 
Northumberland,  that^  like  the  debased  slaves  of  an  Eastern 
clime^  they  were  brought  almost  to  admire  the  tyrants  by 
whom  they  were  oppressed^  plundered^  and  degraded  ! 

It  must  now  be   admitted  that   the  change  of  religion 
upon  the  accession  of  the  Boy- King  was  forced  upon   the 
country    by    German    soldiers    whose    conduct    has    been 
described  by  contemporaries  as  "  revolting  to  a  degree/'* 
Hallam^  our  ''  Great  Protestant  Constitutional  Historian/' 
contends    ''that    in  the   remote   counties  of  England   the 
people  had  a  great  reverence  for  the  Pope  as  the  Head  of 
their  religion.     They  looked  up  also  to  their  own  teachers 
(priests)  as  guides  in  faith.     The  main  body  of  the  clergy 
were  very  reluctant  to  tear  themselves  at  the  pleasure  of  a 
disappointed  monarch  from  the  bosom  of  their  Church''\ 
Burnet  admits  that  it  was  "  necessary  to  call  in  foreign 
troops  on  account  of  the  obstinacy  with  which  the  bulk  of  the 
nation  still  adhered  to  the  old  superstition."     A  marvellous 
admission  from  Gilbert  Burnet. 


*  Hallam'a  GonRtitutional  History  of  England, 
t  State  Piipera  of  Edward  VI.'i  reign. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

DR.    CRANMER's  role  IN    THE    REIGN  OF  EDWARD    VI. 

Br.  Cranmer  appeared  at  the  beginning  of  young  Ring 
Edward's  reign  in  a  new  character.*  One  of  his  first 
public  actions  at  this  period  was  his  appearance  in  the 
dual  capacity  of  Papal  and  anti-Papal  Archbishop  at  the 
Coronation,  celebrating  Mass —  High  Mass — and  other 
ceremonies  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Here  is  a  description 
of  the  ceremony,  as  presided  over  by  his  Grace  of 
Canterbury  : — 

**  The  procession  from  the  Tower  to  the  Palace  of  Westminster 
was  one  of  the  most  magnificent  description.  None  of  the  vest- 
ments of  the  clergy  were  set  aside.  The  suffragans  of  Canterbury, 
all  mitred,  and  in  rich  copes,  walked  two  and  two,  attended  by 
their  apparitors  and  chaplains,  preceding  Archbishop  Cranmer, 
who  walkod  alone.  Over  his  scarlet  rochet,  Cranmer  wore  an  em- 
broidered cope,  the  train  of  which  was  borne  by  gentlemen  of  his 
household  ;  the  mitre  upon  his  head  was  resplendent  with  jewels ; 
before  him  was  borne  erect  his  crozier,  the  cross  of  Canterbury. 
At  the  Abbey  door  they  were  met  by  the  clergy  of  the  Cathedral, 
with  the  members  and  children  of  their  choir,  and  those  of  the 
Chapel  Koyal,  then  as  now,  arrayed  in  scarlet  tunics  beneath  their 
surplices  or  albs." 

A  quaint  writer  of  a  briefly  later  day,  says  : — 

"First  there  was  a  goodly  stage  richly  hanged  with  cloth  of  gold 
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and  cloth  of  arras,  and  the  steps  from  the  choir  contained  two-and- 
twenty  steps  of  height,  and  down  to  the  high  altar  but  fiileen  steps, 
goodly  carpeted,  where  the  King's  grace  should  tread  with  his 
nobles.  Secondly — The  high  altar  richly  garnished  with  divers  and 
costly  jewels  and  ornaments  of  much  estimation  and  value ;  and 
also  the  tombs  on  each  side  of  the  high  altar,  richly  hanged  with 
tine  gold  and  arras.  Thirdly — In  the  midst  of  the  stage  Wiis  a 
goodly  thing  made  of  seven  steps  in  heiglit,  wliere  the  King  s 
Majesty^s  chair-royal  stood;  and  he  sat  therein  after  he  was 
crowned  all  the  Mass  while.  Fourthly — At  nine  of  the  clock  all 
Westminster  choir  was  in  their  copes  and  three  goodly  crosses 
borne  before  them,  and  after  them  other  three  goodly  rich  crosses, 
and  the  King's  chaplain,  with  his  children  following,  all  in  scarlet, 
with  surplices  and  copes  on  their  backs ;  and  afler  them  ten  bisliojis 
in  scarlet,  with  their  rochets  and  rich  copes  on  their  backs,  and 
their  mitres  on  their  heads,  did  set  forth  at  the  west  door  of  West- 
minster, towards  the  King's  palace,  there  to  receive  his  Grace  and 
my  lord  of  Canterbur}'  (Cranmer),  with  his  cross  before  him  aloin*, 
and  his  mitre  on  his  head.'^* 

When  the  homage  was  done,  Arehbishop  Cranmer  ascend- 
ing the  great  altar,  sang  the  Mass  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the 
choir  accompanying  him,  and  the  organs  playing.  Aftc»r 
the  elevation  of  the  Host,  the  Archbishop  paused,  and  the 
Ijurd  Chancellor  read  a  general  pardon  granted  by  King 
Henry  VIII.  to  all  who  had  oflfended  before  the  28th  of 
January. t  The  address,  not  a  sermon,  delivered  by  Cran- 
mer on  this  occasion,  was  singularly  antagonistic  to  the 
principles  supposed  to  be  held  by  an  Archbishop  who  had 
just  ''  sung  the  High  Mass,  and  anointed  the  young 
monarch."  Perhaps  Strype  may  be  considered  the  most 
"  Protestant  authority  "  on  this  subject.     At  page  1 14  of 
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Strype's  ''  Cranmer/^   the  Archbishop  addressing  the  King 
says : — 

'*  These  solemn  rites  serve  to  admonish  you  of  the  duties  which 
you  have  to  perform  as  God's  vicegerent  and  Christ's  vicar  (a  boy 
not  ten  years  old  J,  to  see  that  God  be  worshipped  and  idolatry 
destroyed ;  that  the  tyranny  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  be  banished^  and 
images  removed ^ 

The  Archbishop  next  recommended  the  study  of  virtue^ 
morality,  and  charity;  to  relieve  the  poor,  to  repress  violence, 
and  execute  justice !  The  puzzled  mind  of  a  conscientious 
inquirer  stops  short  at  this  seemingly  impassable  barrier. 
So  Cranmcr  was  within  one  hour  a  Papal  Catholic  and  a 
Puritan — an  "  idol-reverer  and  an  iconoclast/'  A  world  of 
inconsistency  was  compressed  within  the  compass  of  those 
altar  steps,  on  which  he  swore  by  his  words  to  a  testimony 
which  he  afterwards  proved  to  be  perjury  by  his  actions. 
If  he  had  been  consistent,  we  might  not  be  called  upon 
to  recollect  that,  whilst  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower  some  seven 
years  later,  he  wrote  a  memorable  letter  to  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Canteibury,  denouncing  as  the  invention  of  the 
"  Father  of  Lies  "  the  very  Mass  which  he  sang,  with  so 
much  display,  at  the  coronation  of  King  Edward.  It  is 
said  that  Cranmer  was  not  a  Protestant  at  this  period  ;  and 
Dean  Hook  wishes  to  impress  on  his  readers  that  '^  although 
at  the  accession  of  King  Edward  the  Archbishop  was  a 
Reformer  he  was  not  even  yet  a  Protestant"  And  the 
learned  Dean  again  observes,  "  The  question  may  indeed 
fairly  be  asked  whether  in  the  modem  acceptance  of  the 
term  a  Protestant  he  ever  became"  Dean  Hook  admits 
that,  "  for  Cranmcr's  own  character  as  a  public  man,  it  was 
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a  misfortuae  that  he  was  appointed  to  the  Primacy."*  In 
the  Bamc  page  the  learued  Deau  contends  that  fats  appoint- 
ment "was  a  blessing  for  the  Church  of  Eugland."  And 
again,  in  another  passage,  the  Dctua  admits  the  fact,  that 
the  appointmeut  of  Cranmcr  to  the  See  of  Canterbury 
was  far  from  being  popular.  The  latter  seuteuce  merely 
echoes  the  opinions  of  Crauraer's  lay  and  clerical  contem- 
poraries. 

Although  Archbishop  Cranmer  did  so  much  to  promote 
the  Reformaliou  iu  the  reigu  of  Edward,  Somerset,  the 
layman,  was  a  far  more  advanced  Protestaut  than  the 
prelate.  The  Protector  bad  certainly  more  material  reasons 
for  his  conversion,  and  on  this  account  may  not  have  been 
even  as  conscientious  as  his  coadjutor.  Cranmer  still 
adhered,  with  some  modifications,  to  the  Papal  doctriue  on 
purgatory,  prajei-s  for  the  dead.  Sec,  and  on  several  occasions 
offered  up  Mass  for  the  repose  of  the  souls  of  Henry  VIII. 
and  Francis  \.\ 

The  reader  is  aware  of  the  part  taken  by  the  Archbishop 
during  the  funeral  obsequies  of  Queen  Jane.  He  made 
himself  remarkable  on  that  occasion,  eliciting  the  praise  of 
the  King  for  the  "  interest  he  took  iu  the  eternal  repose  uf 
the  Queen's  soul."  Ht  celebrated  no  less  than  furty  Munnes 
/uintelf  for  the  Queen,  for  which  he  received  the  usual  royal 
offering  in  gold  aad  nilccr. 

1  cannot  pass  over'  an  anecdote  of  Thorndalc's  bearing 
on  the  incident  to  which  I  have  just  referred, — "  It  is  a 
curious  fact,"   he   observes,   "  that  King  Henry  was  mo^t 
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a  that  many  Masses  should  be  offered  up  for  the  bealtti  1 
of  Queeu  Jane's  soul.     And  offerings  to  Dr.  Cranmer  and  j 
the  clergy  for  the  divers  prayers  were  punctually  paid  by 
the  King's  treasurer.     Kiug  Henry  was  always  very  free-" 
handed  in  paying  for  prayers  for  the  dead." 

By  one  section  of  Cranmer's  ecclesiastical  code  he  in- 
flicted a  fine  of  ten  sliilliiigs  and  ten  days'  imprisonment  on 
those  who  did  not  ahutain  from  meat  on  Fridtii/s  and  Satur-  i 
doffa,  and  the  eve»  of  Sainta'  days,  alua  in  Advent  and  Lent.  * 
He  likewise  held  that  the  presence  of  images  of  saints  in 
the  churches  was  "  a  roH»tant  sermon  [o  tke  eyes  of  the 
ignorant  an/l  unlettered"*  This  opinion  was  propounded 
more  forcibly  by  Luther,  even  after  his  change.  But  then 
Luther  put  forth  no  settled  code  of  faith.  He  was  a 
secedcr,  without  being  an  organizer.  The  alterations  he 
made  have  been  enlarged  by  his  so-c:illed  followers,  and 
the  area  may  be  widened  to  the  end  of  time.  The  opinions 
expressed  in  many  instances  by  L'raumer  and  Luther  are 
those  promulgated  by  the  Council  of  Trent. 

The  more  we  recur  to  the  policy  and  conduct  of  Cranmer 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIU.,  the  more  marvel  arises  at  the 
reputation  which  has  been  accorded  to  his  character.  As 
the  reader  is  aware,  in  1537  a  book  was  compiled  by  King 
Henry's  commautl,  entitled  "The  Bishop's  Book,"  which 
was  arranged  by  a  Council  of  Prelates,  presided  over  by 
Archbishop  Cranmer,  at  Lambeth  Palace.  lu  this  work 
the  Archbishop  himself  contends  for  the  Sacrament  of  , 
Penance,  and  the  necessity  of  Auricular  Confession;  and, 
further,  he  directs  the  bishops  and  clergy  to  "  enforce  the 
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»ame,  in  their  respective  dioceses."*  He  was  at  this  time 
the  colleague  and  friend  of  Lord  Crumwell. 

In  the  icign  of  Edward  VI.  Cranmer  published  a  cate- 
chism for  the  "  Goodlie  Benefit,  Profit,  and  Instruction 
of  Children  and  Young  People."  It  ia  rather  a  remarkable 
document.  It  admits  therein  the  veneration  of  the  Cross, 
aud  the  reverence  to  the  images  of  saints  as  reminders  of 
the  virtues  of  tliose  who  were  therein  represented  to  "  teache 
tliem  good  Ijves ;"  of  the  prohibition  of  false  gods  aud  of 
idols,  as  retained  from  the  Hebrew  dispensation — and 
showing  the  difference  existing  between  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  Law.  The  catcehi»«m  also  taught  that  in  the 
communion  "  the  body  aud  blood  of  Christ  are  received 
with  the  '  bodily  mouth  ;'  "  inculcates  in  strong  terms  the 
advantages  of  "  confession  aud  absolution,"  aud  attributes 
the  origin  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  to  Christ  the  Re- 
deemer, in  a  mode  which  apfwars  subversive  of  his  former 
opinion  on  the  same  subject.  These  facts  have  been 
chronicled  by  Burnet  and  CoUier.t 

But  enough  of  the  miserable  inconsistency  of  this 
prelate;  from  whose  writings,  in  fact,  a  man  can  as  easily 
approve  one  observance  as  another.  Dean  Hook  admits 
that  the  Archbishop  had  no  theological  principle  to  guide 
him  in  his  preparation  for  future  reforms ;  but  that  the 
"  marriage  of  the  clergy  was  a  measure  nearest  to  his  heart." 
Of  course  it  was. 

The  research  of  the  Rev.    Dr.  Brewer   amongst  the  State 
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Papen  and  records  of  the  aixteenth  ceotiiry,  preseaU 
Cranmcr's  "  exertions  for  the  marriage  of  the  clergy,"  in  aa 
unpopular  light.  "  A  married  clergyman,"  he  says,  "  was 
of  rare  occurrence,  either  in  England  or  Ireland,  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  people  had  not  yet  lost  the  notion, 
with  which  tbcy  Lad  long  been  familiarized,  that  the 
celibacy  of  the  clei^y  was  indispensable  to  their  sacred 
fiiuctioos,"  *  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  concubinage  waa 
fireqaent  amongst  the  Reformed  clergy,  partly,  it  is  alleged, 
"  owing  to  the  want  of  sufficient  means  to  marry,  or  a  fear 
of  the  dueeu's  resentment,  who  would  not  permit  a  priest 
to  marry ."t 

In  Edward's  reign.  Archbishop  Cranmer  and  his  col- 
leagues were  frequently  embarrassed  by  the  Reforming 
dergy  preaching  the  revolutionary  opinions  which  they 
themselves  secretly  encouraged  in  the  former  reign.  They 
had  now  to  contend  against  doctrines  nhich  could  not 
fail  to  sap  the  foundations  of  society,  and  perhajH  overthrow 
the  monarchy  itself.  Some  of  the  preachers  told  the  people 
that  a  prohibition  of  bigamy  was  a  pure  Popish  invention ; 
that  it  was  "  right  lawful "  for  any  man,  if  he  thought 
proper,  to  have  one  or  two  wives,  and  for  the  wife  to  have 
one  or  more  husbands,  if  she  so  wished.  Other  preachers 
declared  that  to  admit  the  govcninient  of  a  King  was  to 
Tvjeci  tht  laws  of  God ;  thai  children  baptized  in  infancy 
should  be  afterwards  re-baptlzed  ;  that  "  Roman  laws  tcere 
not  to  be  obeyed ;"  that  no  Christian  ought  to  bear  nay 
office  in  the  commonwealth ;   that  oalfis  are  unlawful ;  that 
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Cbrist  did  not  take  6esti  of  the  Virgia ;  that  siDnerB  caanot 
be  restored  to  grace  by  repcntauce ;  aud  that  all  thiugs, 
all  property,  are,  and  ought  to  be,  in  common  use.' 

Craumer,  assisted  by  Ridley,  Latimer,  and  Coverdalc,  sat 
(iQ  a  Commission  to  iuveatigale  and  puuish  those  who  erred 
against  the  priuciplea  laid  down  by  himself  aod  Poyiict  in 
the  newly  prepared  book  of  Common  Prayer.  Henry 
Champaeys,  a  "  reformed  priest,"  was  the  first  offeuder 
brought  before  the  Commissioners.  He  maintained  that 
Christ  was  not  God  ;  that  grace  was  inadmissible,  and  that 
the  regenerate,  though  they  might  fall  by  the  outward, 
could  never  ain  by  the  inwani,  man.  Puttow,  a  tanner, 
Jacob  Thumb,  a  butcher,  aud  a  priest  named  Aston,  who 
had  embraced  Unitariaaism,  stood  coudemued  by  Archbishop 
Craumer ;  but  the  terror  of  the  stake  induced  them  to 
abjure  their  opiriious.  They  were  sworu  before  the  Com- 
missiuncrs  to  "  abandon  such  wicked  doctrines,  aud 
condemned  to  stand  publicly  at  St.  Paul's  Cross  during  a 
sermuu,  with  faggots  iu  hand,  which  were  to  light  the  fire 
around  llicir  corrupt  bodies  in  Smithficld." 

The  most  remarkable  person  tried  for  heresy  at  this  time 
was  Anue  Boucher,  a  young  lady  of  considerable  talent  and 
jiersoual  attraetious,  She  had  bceu  an  active  co-partner  of 
Anne  Askew  iu  distributing  prohibited  books,  some  few 
yeari  before,  to  the  ladies  of  the  Court.  Her  clerical 
judges  were  Latimer  and  Craumer.  One  of  the  principal 
charges  against  Anne  Boucher  was  that  of  maintaining 
that  "  Christ  did  not  take  flesh  of  the  outward  man  of  the 
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Virgin^  because  the  outward  man  was  conceived  in  sin^  but 
by  the  consent  of  the  inward  man^  which  was  undefiled/' 
She  held  many  other  unintelligible  opinions.  It  was 
CTident  that  she  had  lost  her  reason^  but  Cranmer  did  not 
inqoire  into  her  insanity^  and  excommunicated  her  as  an 
'*  obstinate  heretic/'  It  therefore  remained  for  the  Ring 
to  order  her  execution  at  the  stake.  When  receiving  judg- 
ment^ Anne  Boucher  addressed  Archbishop  Cranmer  in  the 
following  words : — 

"  My  Lord  of  Canterburj-,  it  is  a  good  matter  to  consider  your 
iguorance.  It  was  not  long  ago  that  you  yourstlf  burnt  Anue 
Askew  for  a  piece  of  bread  ;  and  yet  came  yourself  soon  afterwards 
to  believe  and  profess  the  same  dr>ctrine  for  which  you  burnt  her ; 
and  now,  forsooth,  you  will  needs  burn  me  for  a  piece  of  tlt'sh.  and 
in  the  end  will  come  to  believe  this  also,  when  vou  have  read  the 
Scriptures  and  understand  them/'  * 

All  the  mad  theories  of  this  poor  young  lady^  and  many 
others^  arose  from  promiscuous  reading  of  the  Scriptures  by 
the  weak-minded  or  ignorant. 

Anne  Boucher's  execution  was  delayed  for  nearly  one 
year^  before  King  Edward  consented  to  send  her  to  the 
stake.  Like  his  father,  he  had  the  vanity  to  assume  the 
character  of  a  theologian.  He  had  a  ''  compassion  for  the 
future  condition  of  her  soul^  if  she  died  holding  those 
heretical  opinions^  that  she  would  be  consigned  to  everlast- 
ing torments/'  On  these  grounds  he  refused  his  assent. 
Cranmer,  however,  was  determined  that  his  own  judgment 
should  be  carried  out.  He  argued  the  question  with  the 
King.      He  sb'  '^  expediency   of  maintaining   the 


•  See  Strype's  \  uinier;  Collier,   vol.   vi.;    Llog&rd,  vol  ▼. ; 
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Bpiritual  supremacy  of  the  Crowa ;  "  he  cited  exumples  from 
Bcripturc,  producing  that  of  Mosea,  who  had  condemned 
blasphemers  to  be  stoned  to  death.*  Young  Edward,  who 
was  an  ardent  admirer  of  Moses,  ^tos  soon  brought  to  his 
Primate's  views  of  the  question.  Still  he  hesitated,  and  is 
reported  to  have  "  shed  tears  on  signing  the  warrmtt  to 
burn  the  poor  maiden  alive."  When  Cranmer  further 
impressed  upon  the  King  the  necessity  of  the  execution, 
£dward  said  : — "  Tfien  let  ttie  responsibility  of  this  action  rest 
on  thee,  my  Lord  of  Canterbury."  f  Another  version  of 
the  monarch's  address  to  his  Lord  Primate,  states  that 
he  told  t!ic  Archbishop  that  he  should  charge  him  to 
answer  before  God  Alviighty,  for  what  was  done."  X 
Pierre  Derangie  states  that  all  present  were  struck  with 
the  solemn  tone  in  which  the  young  King  aildrcssed  the 
Archbishop. 

In  striking  relation  to  the  above  scene  there  was  dis- 
played on  the  walls  of  the  Royal  Academy,  on  its  opening 
in  May,  1879 — a  picture  (220)  by  the  eminent  painter, 
Bettic,  representing  the  detiuls  of  this  historical  incident. 
This  fine  produciion  was,  by  the  London  daily  press,  ac- 
corded the  place  of  honour  in  the  large  gallery.  It  i.i 
entitled  "  The  Death  Warrant ;"  and  is  conspicuous,  even  at 
a  glance,  for  the  exlraordinary  power  revealed  in  every 
detail  of  the  composition.  It  portrays  the  figures  in 
massive  relief,  with  a  strength  of  colour  perfectly  marvellous, 

*  Oollier  Til.r. ;   Burnet,  roL  i. ;  Lingknl,  vol.  v. ;    Arobbubopa  of  Canter- 
bui7,  rol.  »ii. 
t  S«o  King  EdwKrd'l  JouiUkl ;  Tftlcr"*  Edwiuil   and  Mary;  Sute  Paptn 
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With  similar  comprehensivenen  kdA  aptitude  the  griin 
story  ia  told  in  painted  verse,  asd,  at  the  ume  time,  witfr 
nsg^nlar   intelligence  and    simplicity.      The    "  counterfeit 
preaentmect"   of  the  chief  incitator  of  the  Boy-King's 
willing  signature  should  bare  been  the  foremost  amongst 
"Conncillors,"  displaying  the  anstere  visage  of  one  impressii 
the  dark  and  baleful  monition  of  a  relentless  adviser.  Bn^ 
of  coarse,  painters  cannot  be  researchfiil  historians  as  well 
as  great  artists.      It  is  fortunate,  however,  that  one  of  the 
grt-atest  of  English  painters  had  anticipated   the  advice  of 
Lord   Beacoiisfield,   at    a   dinner   of   the   Royal  Academy, 
in  which  he  exhorted   the   possessors  of  exalted    pictorul 
talents   to  turn   their  mind  to  the  grand  phases  of  Englii 
history,  especially  distinguishing  for  their  essays  the 
of  the  Roses,"  unequalled  iu  any   land  for  their  incidents 
and  results.     Of  the  picture   referred  to,  the   well-known 
art-critic  of  a  leading  daily  journal  has  written  : — 

"  The  inddent  described  is  that  of  the  Boy-King  (Edward  VI.) 
aitung  in  Conndl,  being  forced  by  his  MinJatcrrs  to  seal  the  dtram  of 
some  prisoner  of  State  (.\aiie  Boucher);  nnd  the  contrast  ia  very 
powerfol  between  the  stem  and  sombre  visages  surrounding  the 
Conndl  table,  and  the  pale  and  wistliil  (ace  of  the  young  Sorcreign, 
whose  eyes  are  filled  with  vague  apprehension,  pity,  and  fear.  A 
roM  that  he  has  pulled  to  pieces  in  his  ^brinldng  irreeolatioa,  lies  at 
the  foot  of  his  ermine  robe.  The  picture  is  a  mafiterpiece  through- 
out ;  the  smallrst  details  of  it — the  collais  and  jewels  worn  by  the 
Ministers — the  very  ink-botlle  on  the  Council  table — show 
thnruughneas  with  which  thisfottr  dtforc*  has  been  attempted  and  I 
achieved." 
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I  hope  the  reader  will  pardon  a  digression  in  which  I  I 
merely  sought  the  aid  of  the  more  graceful  and  expreasiv^'l 
Muse   to  assist  her  sterner  sister  of  History,  and  beautify  f 
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and  coniinn  her  facta.  Aa  tfae  immortality  of  Homer's 
heroes  has  been  maintained  by  the  marble  impersonations 
of  Greek  sculpture — as  the  conquests  of  Alexander  have 
been  eternised  by  the  quaint  and  original  text  of  Arrian — 
as  the  "  Anabasis"  and  "  Cyroptedia"  of  Xeuophon  have 
been  rendered  as  perennial  as  tlie  works  of  Herodotus, 
Tacitus,  Livy,  and  other  ancient  writers,  so  it  is  cheering 
to  see  Pictorial  Art  coming  to  aid  the  Pen  in  the  grand  feat 
of  delineating  man  and  his  actions  in  times  long  subsequent 
and  infinitely  less  heroic. 

A  few  words  more  as  to  the  sad  story  of  the  beautiful 
Anne  Boucher.  The  newly -appointed  Bishops  of  Ely  and 
London  made  an  attempt  to  change  her  opinions,  but  in  vain. 
She  professed  to  know  moi-e  of  the  question  at  issue  "  than 
all  the  Reformers  in  the  realm."  A  contemporary  says — 
"  Her  conduct  at  the  stake  was  remarkable  for  heroic 
courage  ;  she  did  not  seem  mad  or  out  of  her  wits,  but 
appears  to  have  been  a  self-willed,  vain,  and  fanatical  young 
woman,  who  studied  learning  beyoud  her  comprchcnBion. 
Her  execution  presented  a  horrible  scene.  The  poor  creature 
auflered  dreadfully."  Scory,  one  of  the  new  preachers, 
undertook  to  refute  her  religious  notions  at  the  stake,  as 
■was  then  the  custom  ;  but  she  briefly  replied,  that  "  he 
lied  like  a  rogue,  and  had  better  go  home  and  study 
the  Scripture."*  Such  scenes  were  frequent  in  those 
times. 

Several  of  Cranmei-'s  early  biographers — perhaps  under 
the   inspiration   of    Maister   Foxc — contend    that    he   had 
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nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  condemnation  and  execation 
of  Anne  Boucher.  Strrpe  allies  that  Archbishop  Cranmer 
''  was  not  present  at  her  condemnation ;"  and  infers  that  he 
was  probably  no  party  to  it.*  Bat  then,  as  Cranmer  was 
Metropolitan,  the  prosecution  for  heresy  could  not  take  place 
without  his  sanction.  On  religious  or  political  questions 
the  Archbishop  held  the  highest  position  in  the  Council. 
The  best  answer  to  Cranmer's  advocates  in  this  case  is  to 
be  found  in  fol.  74-75  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury's 
own  Register,  which  states  that  "  he  ( Cranmer »  xca4  prt^- 
sent,  and  pronounced  the  judgment  against  the  jfuid  Anne 
Boucher."  Oldmixon  and  Rapin,  ultra- Protestant  historians, 
censure  Archbishop  Cranmer  for  the  cruel  sentence  he 
passed  on  "  unruly  fanatics"  in  Edward's  reign .  "  How 
strong  was  the  scent  after  blood,"  writes  Oldmixon. 
And  again  : — "  It  is  astonishing  that  the  Archbishop  could 
imagine  such  reasons  as  he  made  use  of  carried  the  least 
weight  with  them  in  Gospel  scales.""*"  Rapin  and  Echard 
also  condemn  Cranmer  for  the  part  he  took  in  sending  Auue 
Boucher  to  the  stake. 

Another  ultra- Protestant,  and  the  biographer  of  Lord 
Burleigh,  writing  some  fifty  years  ago,  states  as  his  con- 
viction that  the  character  of  Dr.  <.'ranmcr  will  never  bo 
cleared  from  the  imputation  of  great  cruelty  and  intolerance 
in  the  executions  of  Anne  Boucher  and  the  Dutchman, 
Van  Parris  ;  and  especially,  f^.T  over-ruling  the  wore  ttndtr 
MnotionH  of  his  youthful  .<overeignj  King  Edward,* 

•  Sitrrpe'^  Mrt:»nji  .#  vf  I'r.  Cranmer,   vol.   i.  p.  47-3 
'muLoa's  H.Story  ot  Er^UraJ.  voL  L  p.  Iv*. 
*   D  if  Lord  Laurie' jh,  vol.   L  p.  773.     I   &ldo  rtfer  the  reaJ*r 

tr>  Wi'  m  iLe  r^ristcr  ,  vi.l.  iv.  pp.  3i*,   4o  .  anJ  Btsmet.  toI.  t. 

p.  '246  ici  I,  f'.r  A  further  inquir}-  into  ihe  case  of  Anne  Boucher. 
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What  explanation  will  our  new  champions  for  Cranmer's 
policy  offer  in  this  case  ? 

Here  is  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  latest  investigators  of 
Cranmer's  persecuting  policy  in  Edward's  reign  : — "  In  the 
ease  of  Anne  Boucher/'  writes  Dean  Hook^  "  the  Arch- 
bbhop  of  Canterbury  was  the  judye  who  sentenced  her  to 
death,  and,,  so  far  from  being  ashamed  of  it,  the  whole  pro- 
cess, together  with  others  of  the  same  kind,  ranging  over 
four  years  from  1518  to  1552  is  narrated  in  Cranmer^s  own 
Register''*  These  are  unanswerable  refutations  of  the 
falsehood  of  Foxe  and  his  imitators  down  to  the  present 
day.  In  the  Commission  for  the  trial  of  Anne  Boucher^  I 
find  the  name  of  Hugh  Latimer^  as  well  as  that  of  "  Thomas, 
by  divine  permission.  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  Metro- 
politan of  England/' 

In  Canterbury^  Cranmcr  inflicted  a  barbarous  punishment 
upon  a  wretched  being  of  whom  he  complained  to  the 
Privy  Council.  The  offence  was  that  of  having  forged  a 
letter  to  obtain  the  oflSce  of  "  headsman''  to  the  City  of 
Canterbury.  The  Council  ordered  the  Archbishop  to  cause 
one  of  the  criminal's  tars  to  be  nailed  to  the  pillory  on  the 
next  market-day,  and  for  the  said  criminal  to  remain  in 
that  situation  during  the  time  the  said  market  was  held, 
with  a  paj)er  declaring  his  offence  in  large  letters  placed  on 
the  front  of  his  head.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
obeyed  the  order* 

It  is  with  evident  reluctance  that  Dean  Hook  utters  one 
sentence  to  disparage   Cranmer,    yet  the  Dean's     exalted 

•  Craoroer^H  Kej{i«ter,  fol.  74  ;  Archbinhopt  of  Canterbury,  vol.  Tit  p.  69. 
t  Prooeediogf  of  Privy  Council,  fol.  117.  1 '8 
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sense  of  trath,  compels  him  to  dedare  thml  die  Archbishop 
'^  was  not  in  advance  of  his  age,  for  he  (Cranmer)  thought 
that  a  heretic  was  as  moch  deserving  of  death  as  a  felon."* 

In  the  fkce  of  these  well-anthenticated  statements  Toanj 
of  Cranmer'ft  advocates  consider  that  ''  he  was  not  vindic- 
tive nor  evil-minded,  but  rather  ktrnd-hearttdS^ 

Von  Parris,  a  Dutch  doctor,  who  denied  the  Divinity  of 
Christ,  was  also  put  to  death  by  Cranmer.  Ebs  judges 
were  Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  Coverdale.  In  this  case  Cranmer 
likewise  gave  judgment,  and  in  a  few  days  Parris  was 
conmiitted  to  the  flames.t  Manv  fanatical  persons  were 
banished,  and  others  tortured.  Several  of  the  accused  on 
this  occasion  were  merelv  dan<^rous  lunatics. 

The  lower  classes  who  declaimed  in  their  own  rude 
fashion  against  the  suppression  of  their  '*  Latin  Mass*'  were 
hunted  down  by  foreign  mercenaries,  or  silenced  by  the 
stocks,  or  the  lash,  whilst  the  jirelaoy  and  the  educated 
laity  who  adhered  to  the  oldeu  faith  ixere  consigned  to 
the  Tower,  or  the  Fleet,  with  an  order  from  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterburv  to  the  «raolers  that  thev  were  to  have  *'  neither 
pen,  ink,  nor  paper,  and  no  visitors,  save  the  'warder."  It 
has  been  repeatedly  asserted  that  Cranmer's  spiritual  labours 
in  £dward*s  reign  were  those  of  a  '*'  Primitive  Apiistle,''  who 
was  filled  with  all  the  beatitudes,  and  abhorred  persecution. 
Let  the  reader  cast  an  uEprejudiecd  eye  over  the  pages  of 
this  historv,  and  consider  the  character  of  tlie  "witr.csscs  and 
authorities  produced,  and  then  draw  his  own  conclusions. 


•  Archbishops  of  CATiterbuTT,  toL  til  p.  294. 
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The  queBtion  may  be  asked,  Could  Archbisliop  Cranmer 
in  any  way  prevent  the  peculations  so  notoriously  carried  on 
by  King  Edward's  Govcrumciit.  He  was  a  leading  member 
of  the  Council ;  and  I  have  sought  in  vaiu  amongst  the 
"  Minutes  and  Records"  of  that  i>eriod  for  any  remonstrance 
or  protest  from  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  against  pro- 
ceedings that  have  covered  with  odium  and  contempt  the 
memory  of  every  member  of  that  body,  Hume  indignantly 
denounces  them  as  "  plunderers  who  iieglecftd  not  even 
smaller  things."  But  the  meanest  of  their  actions  vas  that 
of  stripping  the  gold,  silver,  and  other  ornaments  off  the 
missals  and  learned  books  in  public  libraries.  The  prcteit 
for  so  doing  was,  that  those  books  "were  filled  with  Popish 
superstitions,"  upon  which  Hume  has  aptly  remarked  that 
the  "  finery"  about  the  books  perhaps  contained  the  "  super- 
ttition."  In  lfj51  an  order  was  issued  by  the  King's 
Council  for  "  purging  the  library  of  Westminster  of  all 
lissals,  legends,  and  other  superstitious  books,"  and 
delivering  over  their  ornamentations"  to  Sir  Anthony 
Archer.  A  large  number  of  those  books  were  plated  with 
gold  and  silver  of  the  most  ingenious  Venetian  workman- 
■hip.*  In  Oxford  library  every  ornament  worth  anything 
was  carried  away ;  as  to  rare  or  learned  books,  they  were 
considered  of  no  value  at  all :  books  and  manuscripts  were 
destroyed  without  distinction. f  The  "volumes  of  divinity," 
■ays  Hume,  "  suffered  for  their  rich  binding,  and  those  of 
literature  were  condemned  as  useless."  Let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  those  deeds  of  Vaudalism  were  not  perpetrated 


*  Collior,  vol  ti.;  t.iio  the  Oou 
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Djr  i^iiuiiuit  jK%¥[Ac.  or  SnuitmQ  mobft.  but  dv*  oefubt  oF 
Kin^*  Conncil,  campowd  of  mdi  men  as  "die  XIh9 
"Warwick.  Sir  WiliiaiD  l^n^ret,  Ardilnshop  Cmnnflr, 
Chaaioellor  Sidie.  "Jt  cumot  be  denied/'  wiibtB 
Hook,  *'  tliat  br  tfar  precedent  set  tfaimigb  CxHmnei'* 
ranceanont  to  Ibe  dvQ  power,  lie  bequeathed  to  jam  mm 
ecdepawt  ii,  iil  aliuoHjihere  ao  cbaxged  with  SnMtianiBni  aa  te 
render  it  diffienlt  at  oertam  Innei:  to  cxtncate  tbe  iriigrinaa 
froin  tbe  political  elenient.  In  doctrine.  Cranmer  drifbrf 
from  XraamuF  towardiR  lin&er :  but  a  Lntbemn  be  never 
became ;  lie  is  deaciibed  in  a  Lntfaenm  pnUication  of  the 
|Mcaeiit  dan*,  ac^  liarin^r  lacked  tbe  centra]  lirin*:  principle  of 
jnatification  br  fisiitb  onhr.  and  a  clear  perception  of  other 
^UBpel  trntba."^ 

**  XTnfortunKteh'  for  tbe  Chnrcb  and  tbe  realm/*  obaervHi 
Dean  Book,  '*  Canonical  principlef^  to^bcr  witb  Zwin^- 
Kcamam,  were  found  to  be  more  prcvalcm  in  England 
among  the  learned  few  than  was  expected  or  desired. 
Men  at  the  bead  of  affiurK,  like  Somerset  and  Cranmer,  had 
found  mo  dtfimie  prtnrynhfi  of  ihrir  tnm,  attJ^  v^rrt  ttuiily 
mooed  b^  every  wimd  qf  fftrmtpt  dortrim..  Not  content  with 
the  verdict  of  learned  Englishmen,  tbev  invited  to  i^iia 
country  foreign  teacben.  who.  although  ther  did  not  agree 
amongat  tbemaelvea,  were  accustomed  to  find  fault  with 
evervUxing,  and  ther  too  soon  taught  our  people  to  join 
them  in  assBiling  the  Boc^  of  Common  Prayer.  It  was 
<Hmlrari  to  the  policy  of  some  of  tbe  leading  Rtatcsmen  to 
permit  the  Reformation  to  be  conducted  quietly  and  peace* 


An)'  tf    Cauiterbary.   vol.  vii.  y*.   435 .  HuDbei;^'*  rroiMaurt 
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ably.  //  wa»  by  the  quarrels  of  Churchmen  that  they  preferred 
to  obtain  possession  of  the  property  of  the  Church,  and  in  a 
desire  to  have  a  scramble,  the  lower  orders  united  with  them.''  * 
Very  candid  admissions  on  the  part  of  a  fervid  advocate 
of  Cranmer  and  his  coadjutors.  Let  the  reader^  however^ 
remember  that  amongst  the  foremost  in  the  ^'  scramble!"  for 
the  Church  lands  was  the  great  lay  Reformer^  Edward 
Duke  of  Somerset,  to  whom,  as  I  have  already  quoted. 
Miss  Strickland  ascribes  the  primal  honour  of  establishing 
the  Protestant  Church  of  England. 


*  ArohbifhoiM  of  Canterbury,  voL  vii.  p.  87. 
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THE    PRINCESS    ELIZABETH. 


The  attention  of  Somerset  and  his  Council  was  suddenly 
turned  to  the  mysterious  rumours  afloat  respecting  the 
Princess  Elizabeth  and  Sir  Thomas  Seymour.  Katharine 
Ashley,  the  governess  to  the  Princess,  in  one  of  her  deposi- 
tions before  the  Council,  stated  her  conviction  that  had 
Henry  VIII.  lived,  he  would  have  given  Elizabeth  in  mar- 
riage to  Tliomas  Seymour.  Leti,  in  his  history  of  those 
transactions,  gives  the  correspondence  which  passed  between 
the  Princess  and  Thomas  Seymour  a  few  weeks  after 
Henry's  death.  Elizabeth  was  then  only  fourteen,  and 
must  have  been  more  terrified  than  rejoiced,  when  Seymour 
asked  her  "  at  once  to  marry  him."  The  '•  frightened 
fawn''  trembled  at  the  contemplation  of  so  serious  an  engage- 
ment, and  in  her  refusal  informs  her  lover  "  that  she  has 
neither  the  years  nor  the  inclination  to  think  of  marriage 
at  present,  and  that  she  would  not  have  any  one  to  imagine 
that  such  a  subject  had  ever  been  mentioned  to  her  at  a 
time  when  she  ought  to  be  wholly  taken  up  in  weeping  for 
the  death  of  the  King,  her  father,  to  whom  she  owed  so 
many  obligations,  and  that  she  intended  to  devote  at  least 
two  years  to  mourning  for  her  late  father,  and  sorrowing 
for  his  loss  \  and  that  even  when  she  shall  have  arrived  at 
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years  -  of  maidenly  senae,  she  wishes  to  retain  her  liberty, 
without  entering  into  any  matrimonial  engagement."*  A 
Tery  sensible  statement  from  a  girl  of  fourteen  years  old. 

Great  as  the  prize  appeared  then,  and  immeasurably 
greater  as  it  proved  to  be,  Seymour's  rejection  by  the 
Princeaa  seemed  far  from  breaking  his  heart.  He  soon 
transferred  his  addresses  to  the  stilt  blooming  Catharine 
Parr,  whom  her  last  perilous  venture  in  marriage  did 
not  deter  from  accepting  a  fourth  husband,  and  within 
ft  few  weeks  of  Elizabeth's  refusal,  the  Dowager  Queen  and 
the  Lord  Admiral,  as  Seymour  was  styled,  were  married. 
la  "high  circles"  this  marriage  was  the  subject  of  censure. 
Id  the  first  instance,  the  nobility  did  not  approve  of  the 
late  King's  last  espousal,  and  they  were  indignant  at  the 
short  widowhood"  of  the  Queen ;  besides,  the  name  of 
Seymour  was  hateful  to  the  members  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  and  the  laity  in  general. 

The  known  Protestantism  of  Seymour's  bride  caused  the 
Council  to  place  young  Elizabeth  under  her  guardianship. 
But  the  Couoci!  were  deceived  in  their  estimate  of  her  pru- 
^uee.  "The  demure  Catharine  actually  held  the  Princess 
£lizabetb  in  the  garden,  at  llanworth,  while  Seymour  cut 
her  black  clotb  dress  into  a  hundred  pieces,  and  when  Mrs. 
'Ashley  came  up  and  chid  Elizabeth,  she  answered,  '  she 
could  not  strive  with  all,  for  the  Queen  held  her  while  the 
Lord  Admiral  cut  her  cloths.'  At  another  time,  Elizabeth 
heard  tbe  mastcr-kcy  unlock,  and  knowing  my  Lord  Admiral 
would  come  in,  ran  out  of  her  bed  to  ber  young  maidenn. 


kuJ  tliB   Lara  AJuiiritl, 
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and  then  went  behind  the  curtain  of  her  bed,  and  mj>  U 
tarried  a  long  time  in  hopes  she  would  come  out. 
Ashley  could  not  tell  how  long."*  The  f;overn» 
Elizabeth  liaviag  heard  stories  of  other  flirtatioos  v 
young  page,  reproved  her  in  rather  harsh  words.  "  Elizabeth 
wept  bitterly,  and  assured  Mrs.  Ashley  that  those  talcs,  like 
many  others,  were  quite  untrue."     Very  possible. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  reader  should  understand  that 
ihe  Court  dames  of  those  times  indulged  in  a  system  of 
"  romping,"  not  very  becoming  in  ladies;  and  they  dealt 
largely  in  scandalous  gossip  of  one  another ;  swearing  and 
gross  language  were  also  frequent  at  Henry's  Court,  whca 
Katharine  of  Arragou  and  Anna  Boleyn  retired  from  the 
scene.  The  upper  classes  in  Edward's  reign  were  remark- 
able for  the  hypocrisy  of  their  religions  professions,  and 
their  disregard  of  all  moral  re8traint.+  The  Princess 
Elizabeth  was  placed  under  the  guardianship  of  persons 
who  had  small  regard  for  the  "  proprieties ;"  Admiral 
Seymour  and  his  wife  proved  by  their  conduct  that  they 
were  not  fit  guardians  for  the  young  Princess. 

The  Throckmorton  MSS.  pretty  clearly  show  that  at  an 
early  age  Elizabeth  "swore  like  a  dicer," 

In  case  Seymour's  projects  respecting  Elizabeth  failed. 

He  intended  to  marry  Lady  Jane  Gray,  which  proves  that 

he  contemplated  an  alliance  with  royalty  at  any  hazard.^  < 

On  th?  occasion  of  the  Seymour  scandals,  Elizabeth  wr( 


'Hufnes'   SUle-Prnpen;      V.WWt    Rojal  Letters;    Tjllsr'a    Eilwanl  ■ 
Mkrj  ;  MJu  StrioklanJ's  Queoni  of  Eugluid,  vol.  v.^Ungnrd,  vol.  v. 

See  CaoidFti,  Strrpe,  Uuniet,  Fanieroy,  and  Gilpia,  on   llie   condiUoo  M 
(QDiaty  in  Edward'i  Mj 

^  MeiaorialB  of  Jmje  Graj,  p.  18. 
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I  letter  to  the  Protector  Somerset  demanding  an  investiga- 
tion into  her  character.  The  concluding  pnssage  in  this 
State  Paper  proclaims  the  challenge  of  indignant  virtue : — 

"Maister  Tyrwhitt  and  others  have  told  me,  that  ihere  goelh 
rumours  abroad  which  bo  greatly  'against  both  my  honour  and  my 
chastity.     I  desire  to  aee  the  King's  Majesty,  as  to  the  words  afTect- 

Iing  my  virtue.  None  but  the  guilty  shrink  from  investigation,  t 
lieniand  an  immediate  inquiry  as  to  the  charges  touching  my 
jBlaracter  as  a  virgin,  which  are  dearer  to  me  than  life  itself."  * 
That  the  young  Princess  entertained  some  affection  for 
^omas  Seymour  is  beyond  doubt ;  but  there  is  not  the 
tlightest  proof  of  any  criminality.  At  this  time  Elizabeth 
manifested  the  qualities  of  a  good-natured  and  warm- 
hearted girl,  who  was  not,  however,  it  is  true,  indifferent  to 
the  admiration,  of  her  handsome  page  Fernando  Aubrey. t 
Party  spirit  at  this  period  construed  every  action  of  the 
Princess  Elizabeth  in  the  worst  sense.  Let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  the  faction  who  were  plotting  against  Elizabeth 
were  the  "  Reformers  /Acrt  in  power" — that  party  who 
desired  to  set  aside  both  the  late  King's  daughters.  This 
scheme  was  contemplutcd  some  time  before  Henry's  death  ; 
and  the  chief  conspirators  were  the  Marquis  of  Dorset, 
ird  Hertford,  and  Archbishop  Cranmer.  The  subsequent 
licy  of  those  men  is  an  evidence — a  very  conclusive  one, 
too— of  the  plan  arranged  to  change  the  succession.  The 
young  King  Edward  seems  to  have  believed  the  scandals 
propagated   against   his  sister,  fur  he   refused    to  see  her. 


and 
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The  persons  about  the  King  had  potent  reasons  for  defuning 
the  reputation  both  of  Mary  and  Elizabeth.  One  sister 
was  represented  to  Edward  as  a  "  crooked-minded  vicious 
Papist;"  and  the  other  as  "Bold-faced  Bess."  If  Mary 
was  a  bigot  she  was  made  so  by  the  example  of  those 
Reformers  who  condemned  in  others  that  want  of  charity 
which  characterized  their  own  proceedings. 

As  to  Elizabeth  at  this  juncture,  posterity  should  regard 
her  acts  with  forbeuraucc,  and  accept  the  statements  of  her 
enemies  with  hesitutioD  and  mistrust. 

Lady  Fitz  Waller  observes  that  the  Princess  "  appeared 
to  be  a  wcU-intentioucd,  good-uaturcd  giri,  when  about  four- 
teen years  of  age,  but  showed  at  times  to  be  very  vindictive, 
like  her  mother."  Mrs.  Ashley's  husband,  who  was  a  rela- 
tive of  Anna  Bolcyn,  states  that  he  "believed  the  Lady 
Elizabeth  had  a  secret  affection  for  the  handsome  Admiral 
Seymour,  as  she  blushed  whenever  he  mentioned  the  Ad- 
miral's name."  Parry,  the  Controller  of  the  Household, 
affirms  that  the  Queen  Dowager  (Lady  Seymour)  "  was 
jealous  of  Elizabeth;  and  on  one  occawon  "she  found  the 
Lord  Admiral  and  the  Princess  alone,  Seymour  having  his 
arms  around  Elizabeth's  neck  in  a  loving  manner,  like  a 
true  kuight."  The  Queen  was  "most  indignant, and  spoke 
bitter  words  to  her  step-daughter  concerning  how  she  found 
her  and  the  Admiral  alone."*  Blanche  Parry  speaks  in 
plowing  terms  of  Elizabeth's  sympathy  for  the  poor,  and  the 
large  amount  of  her  charities. 

Subsequent  to  the  Seymour  scandals,  Elizabeth   became 

•  Ths  prirate  dBpoMtioni  of  C«th»riiie  Aililoy,  reUtivo  to  the  "  freedoms  " 
between  AdminI  Sejmoar  uiiJ  Ibe  PriDoew  Eliubeth,  are  set  f^rtb  ja  full 
MDuDjfst  the  Stale  Pipen  uf  Eilirsiil'i  roiga.  f 
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roost  studious,  spending  hours  daily  at  her  books ;  then 
again,  regulating  and  settliug  the  disputes  that  sometimeB 
oceurred  amongst  her  domestics ;  and  another  pleasing  fea- 
ture in  her  character,  presiding  at  the  wedding  feast  of  some 
favourite  servant,  or  giving  interviews  to  the  humbler  folk 
in  the  vicinity  of  her  reaidenee ;  listening  to  their  house- 
told  grievances,  relieving  their  wants,  and  receiving  the 
visits  of  her  little  god-children,  for  whom,  like  her  Htater 
Mary,  she  entertained  an  affectionate  regard.  Christmas 
brought  its  labours  and  its  pleasures  to  Elizabeth.  For 
weeks  preceding  the  great  festival  she  and  her  maidens 
worked  cheerfully  to  prepare  warm  clothing  for  the  poor 
children  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Huusdon  and  Hatfield. 
Her  income  was  very  limited;  nevertheless  she  kept  Christ- 
mas like  a  worthy  daughter  of  England's  Royalty.  "  My 
good  Lady  Elizabeth,"  says  the  noted  Roger  Aseham, 
"keeps  old  Christmas  right  royally;  a  great  profusion  of 
good  eating  and  drinking,  dancing,  and  fun  of  divers  sorts 
ia  merrie  style  for  the  twelve  days  of  Christmas." 

When  summer  came,  EliKabeth,  her  maidens,  and  the 
more  matured  Blanche  Parry,  wandered  through  fields  and 
dells,  in  quest  of  honey  and  wild  flowers — a  rustic  amuse- 
ment in  which  the  Princess  felt  much  pleasure.*  A 
■wcet  little  glade  in  the  forest  of  Walthamstow,  local  tradi- 
tion yet  points  out  as  the  spot  where,  in  the  amusement  of 
"  blackbcrrying,"  Elizabeth  "sadly  tore  her  hand  and  bled 
much."  Another  tradition  presents  the  Princess  and  her 
lively  little  maidens  seated  beneath  a  tree,  in  the  same 
forest,  listening  to   the  wild  notes  of  the  blackbird.     Such 
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were  tbeinnooeat  scenes  in  which  Elizabetb  Tudor  i 
during  the  last  five  years  of  her  brother's  life. 

During  her   last   iliuess,  Lady   Seymour  wished  i 
Elizabeth,  but  her  message  to  the  Princess  waa  suppre 
Leti  states  that  the   "  Queen  "   had    a    high    opinion  . 
Elizabeth's  abilities,  and  believed  her  "destined  to  be   i 
great  head  of  the  Reformed  Chureh," 

Sir  Thomas  Seymour,  upou  the  death  of  his  witie,  : 
metUately  despatched  a  letter  to  Elizabeth,  conveying 
intelligence  that  he  was  a  widower.  Elizabeth  did  not  ^ 
Seymour  much  credit  for  grief,  at  the  loss  uf  his  " 
Kate.""  All  the  priueipal  servants  of  the  Princess 
the  pay  uf  the  Admiral.  Mrs.  Ashley  advised  Elizabeth  t 
write  a  letter  of  condolence  to  Seymour.  She  replied,  "  i 
will  not  do  it,  for  he  uceds  it  not."  "  Then,"  said 
mauceuvring  governess,  "if  your  Grace  will  not,  thei 
will."  She  accordingly  wrote  the  letter,  and  showed  it  to  h 
royal  pupil,  who,  without  committing  herself  in  any  Wi] 
tacitly  permitted  it  to  be  sent.  Lady  Tyrwhitt  assured  i 
friends  that  the  "  Admiral  intended  to  marry  Elizabeth  aa 
soon  as  possible,  and  for  that  reason  he  still  kept  the 
maidens  of  his  late  wife  together,  in  order  to  have  them  in 
readiness  to  wait  on  his  lovely  young  bride,"  Lady 
I'yrwhitt  was  in  Seymour's  confidence,  aud  waa  cognizant 
of  all  his  schemes. 

Mrs.  Ashley  admits  that  she  frequently  told  her  pupil, 
that  it  was  her  earnest  desire  that  she  should  marry  the 
handsome  Admiralt 

Elizabeth  had  only  completed  her  fifteenth  year,  two  days 
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after  the  desth  of  Lady  Seymour ;  slie  had  no  maternal  friend 
to  direct  ami  watch  over  lier  ;  there  was  not  even  a  married 
lady  of  nohte  birth  or  alliance  in  her  household,  a  household 
comprising  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  persons; 
80  that  she  was  left  entirely  to  her  own  discretion,  and  the 
counsels  of  her  intriguing  governess,  Mrs.  Ashley,  and  the 
treasurer,  Tliomas  Parry.  Yet,  in  those  persons,  the  Princess 
had  unhuundcd  eonfidcncc. 

A  few  weeks  subsequent  to  the  death  of  his  wife  Sir 
Thomas  Seymour  visited  Elizabeth,  attired  in  "solemn 
mourniug;"  but  she  could  at  once  perceive  that  he  visited 
her  as  a  lover.  On  this  occasion  he  received  no  encourage- 
ment ;  he  still,  however,  rested  his  hopes  uimn  the  "  eloquent 
and  pretty  little  chat"  advanced  iu  bis  favour  by  the  ladv- 
attendants.  A  young  lady,  named  Mountjoy,  spoke  openly 
to  her  royal  mistress  in  favour  of  a  marriage  with  Seymour. 
Elisabeth  did  not  like  the  couvcraation,  and  fold  the  lady 
"to  have  no  more  of  it,  or  she  would  have  her  thrust  out 
of  her  presence.''* 

It  was  stated  by  some  of  the  Court  ladies,  that  the  differ- 
ence of  nearly  twenty  years  in  the  ages  of  the  Admiral 
and  the  Princess,  was  compensated  by  the  personal  graces 
which  had  rendered  hira  the  Adonis  of  Henry's  Court. 

It  was  affirmed  by  the  young  maiden  companions  of 
Elizabeth,  that  whenever  the  name  of  Seymour  was  men- 
tioned, her  Highucss  could  not  conceal  her  pleasure,  and 
appeared  delighted.  In  a  word,  Seymour  was  the  first,  and 
jierbapB  the  only  man  whom  Elizabeth  really  and  sincerely 
loved,  and  for  whom  she  felt  disposed  to  make  any  sacrifice.t 

Corropanrlenea  of  the  Ducliou  of  Someract  anii  Mr*.  Aililv;. 
f  MiN  Suicklud'i  Queen*  oT  Engluid,  vat.  i«.  p.  2S. 
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The  Princess  candidly  admitted,  that  if  she  obtained  the 
consent  of  the  King's  Council,  she  would,  with  rapture, 
marry  Seymour.  A  marriage  without  the  consent  of  the 
Council  would,  however,  have  involved  both  parties  in  rain. 
Thomas  Seymour's  attachment  was  not  of  that  romantic 
nature  that  would  brave  danger.  He  belonged  to  one  of 
the  most  sordid,  mean,  and  unprincipled  families  in  England. 
No  paltry  fortune-hunter  of  modern  times  could  have  made 
more  cunning  inquiries  into  the  actual  state  of  a  lady's 
finances  than  did  he  into  those  of  the  royal  heiress  of 
England. 

The  Duchess  of  Somerset  censured  Mrs.  Ashley  for  per- 
mitting the  Princess  to  ^^  go  one  night  on  the  Thames,  in  a 
barge  with  Admiral  Seymour."*  It  was  further  alleged 
that  he  had  many  private  interviews  with  the  Princess. 
On  the  other  hand,  Blanche  Parry  made  a  solemn  statement 
to  the  eflFect  that  her  royal  mistress  was  never  alone  with 
Sir  Thomas  Seymour,  some  one  of  her  ladies  being  always 
present.  '^  The  stories  hinted  about  my  good  young  mistress," 
continued  Blanche  Parry,  '^wcre  all  false."  Party  and 
sectarian  feeling  has  been  unfairly  imported  into  the 
Seymour  scandal  concerning  Elizabeth. 

A  few  words  as  to  Elizabeth's  companion  and  friend. 
Blanche  Parry  was  one  of  the  most  learned  women  of  her 
time.  She  was  bom  in  1508,  and  died  blind  in  1589. 
Blanche  Parry,  like  several  other  Catholic  ladies,  enjoyed 
Elizabeth's  confidence  to  the  death. 


*  Haynes*  State  Papen. 
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Thb  time  was  brief  from  the  Lord  AdmiraPs  ''attentions  '^ 
to  Elizabeth^  until  the  death  of  his  wife.  In  1548^  Lady 
Seymour^  historically  recorded  as  the  Queen  of  Henry  VIII., 
and  perhaps  better  known  as  Catharine  Parr,  died  in 
childbirth  of  her  first-bom.  If  I  can  judge  from  some 
statements  in  Hayne's  State  Papers,  Catharine  before  her 
death  informed  a  few  faithful  friends  around  her,  that  ''  the 
Lord  Admiral  wished  her  death,  and  that  she  hinted  young 
Elizabeth  was  the  cause  of  it  J'  Seymour  visited  her  during 
her  last  illness,  and  Lady  Tyrwhitt,  who  was  present, 
alleges  that  ''  sharp  words  were  uttered  by  the  wife  agaiust 
the  husband.^'  Lady  Tyrwhitt  further  affirms  that  Lady 
Seymour  told  her  many  things,  but  was  emphatic  in  sayiug 
"  I  am  not  well  handled.'*  *  This  sentence  is  supposed  to 
convey  an  idea  of  her  having  been  neglected  by  the  physi- 
cians who  attended  her,  at  the  suggestion  of  her  husband. 
On  the  other  hand,  Catharine  is  said  to  have  been  "  in  a 
delirium ''  when  she  made  these  statements  to  Lady  Tyrwhitt. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  she  had  formed  a  very  bad  opinion  of 
her  husband's  constancy.     The  Reformers  publicly  declared 


*  Hajne'i  Stote  Papen,  p.  lOi. 
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that  their  great  advocate  "  was  poisoned  by  the  Admiral  to 
please  the  Papiata,"  Now,  Thomas  Seymour  was  at  "  daggers 
drawn,"  to  use  a  comtnou  but  expressive  phrase,  with  the 
Catholic  party.  All  tlie  property  he  possessed  was  the  plunder 
of  Catholics.  He  was  on  bad  terms  with  his  brother  Somerset, 
aud  headed  a  kind  uf  opposition  party  amongst  the  Reformers 
— a  sectiou  who  eousidered  that  they  did  not  receive  a  lil>eral 
share  of  the  "  loaves  and  fishes."  Seymour  was  an  nn- 
prineipled  man,  and  had  no  regard  for  religion  under  any 
form  ;  yet  be  was  not  worse  than — perhaps  not  so  bad  as — 
those  who  accused  him  of  heinous  crimes,  lliere  is  no 
])roof  of  Ilia  having  poisoned  his  wife.  It  was  merely  a  cry 
got  up  by  the  partisans  of  Somerset,  for  the  two  brothers 
entertained  for  each  other  a  deadly  hate. 

Lady  Seymour  was  thirty-sis  years  of  age  at  the  time  of 
her  death.     She  was  lamented  by  the  Rcfonnera. 

Many  writers  have  passed  extravagant  eulogies  upon  the 
last  wife  of  Henry  VIII.,  perhaps  from  the  notion  of  her 
being  the  "second  Protestant  Queen  of  England."  It  ia 
not  of  much  moment,  except  in  the  interests  of  truth,  to 
analyse  probabilities;  but  whether  Reformer  or  otherwise, 
Cathariue  Parr's  memory  should  receive  its  deserts,  and  no 
more.  Tlie  justice  of  Dr.  Parkhurst's  epitaph,  describing 
her  as— 


"  The  Ho( 


r  of  her 


luwncd,  great,  and  v 


will  not  he  widely  acquiesced  in  now,  when  the  history  of  the 
times  is  so  much  better  known.  No  one  can  well  deny  to 
Catharine  the  credit  of  possessing  the  tact  which  so  often 
conceals  innate  sentiment.  Her  Protestantism  was  probably 
sincere,  but  it  sometimes  appeared  artificially   intensified. 
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Id  truth,  ia  the  perilous  position  of  her  life,  she  had  to 
fashion  her  belief  according  to  the  caprice  of  a  disappointed 
tyrant,  swayed  by  every  gust  of  passion  to  this  or  that 
observance — the  terrilile  Six  Articles  at  one  time  directing 
her  practice ;  at  another  the  wayward  notions  of  her 
dangerous  helpmate.  She  had,  after  all,  no  good  opinion 
of  many  leading  Reformers. 

"  I  speak,"  she  writes,  "  with  great  dolour  and  heATiness  of 
heart  of  a  sort  of  people  which  be  in  the  world,  that  be  called  pro- 
fesaorsofthe  Gospel,  and  by  their  words  do  declare  and  shew  that  they 
be  not  much  affected  to  the  same.  But  I  am  afraid  some  of  them  do 
build  on  the  Baud,  as  Simon  Magus  did,  making  a  weak  foundation. 
I  mean  theymakenot  Christ  their  chiefest  foundation,  but  either  they 
would  be  called  Gospellers,  and  procure  some  credit  and  good  opinion 
of  the  true  and  very  favourers  of  Christ's  doctriuea,  cither  to  6nd 
out  BOroe  carnal  liberty,  either  to  be  contentious  disputers,  finders, 
or  rebukers  of  other  men's  faults,  or  else  finally  to  please  and  flatter 
the  world.  Such  Gospellers  be  uu  offence  and  slander  to  the  Word 
of  God,  and  make  the  wicked  to  rejoice  and  laugh,  saying  '  Behold 
I  pray  you  their  fair  fruits.'  What  charity,  what  discretion,  what 
goodness,  holiness,  and  purity  of  life  is  amongst  them  7  lie  they  not 
great  avengers,  foul  glultons,  backbiters,  aditlterera,  smearert,  and 
blasphemtrg  P  yea,  do  they  not  u-allow  and  tumble  in  all  manner  of 
tint  ?  These  be  the  fruits  of  their  doctrine,  and  yet  the  Word  of 
God  is  all  holy,  sincere,  and  godly,  being  the  doctrine  and  occasion 
of  all  pure  living." 

Miss  Strickland  maintains  the  opinion  expressed  by  so 
many,  that  Dr.  Gardyner  had  deadly  designs  on  Catharine 
Parr.  "  The  King,"  she  says,  "  never  forgave  Gardyner  the 
part  he  had  taken  in  thia  affair,  which  proved  no  less  a 
political  blunder  than  a  moral  crime,"  Mr.  Froude  dis- 
poses of  this  charge  against  Gardyner  to  make  away  with 
Cathariuc   Parr.     "  I    look   on    that    story,"    be   observes, 
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''  not  as  exaggerated  realities^  but  as  pure   unadulterated 
fable/^  * 

In  some  passages  in  her  '^  Lamentations  of  a  Sinner," 
Catharine  offers  the  most  servile  flattery  to  King  Henry, 
whom  she  compares  to  Moses  ;  and  the  Pope  is  reviled  as  a 
monster  of  iniquity,  the  Pharaoh  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
She  speaks  with  a  marked  feeling  of  hatred  against  the 
creed  of  her  fathers. 

"  Thanks  be  given  to  the  Lord,"  answers  Catharine,  "  that  he 
hath  now  sent  us  such  a  godly  and  learned  King  in  these  latter 
days  to  reign  over  us,  that,  with  the  force  of  God^s  Word,  hath 
taken  away  the  veils  and  mists  of  errors,  and  brought  us  to  tlie 
knowledge  of  the  truth  by  the  light  of  God's  Word,  which  was  so 
long  hid  and  kept  under,  that  the  people  were  well  nigh  famished 
and  hungered  Jor  lack  of  spiritual  food.  Such  was  the  charity  of  tlie 
spiritual  curates  and  shepherds.  But  our  Moses,  and  tnost  godly 
wise  (jovrrnor  and  king,  that  hath  delivered  us  out  of  the  captivity 
and  spiritual  bondage  of  Pharaoh — I  mean  })y  this  Moses,  King 
Henry  VII I.,  mt/  most  sovereign  lord  and  husband ^  one  (if  Moses  had 
figured  any  more  than  Christ),  through  the  (excellent  grace  of  God, 
meet  to  be  another  expressed  verity  of  Moses'  conquest  over  Pharaoh 
(and  I  mean  by  this  Pharaoh  the  JJishop  of  Romv),  who  hath  been, 
and  isy  a  great  it  persecutor  of  all  true  Christians  than  ever  was 
Pharaoh  of  the  children  of  Israd."'  ^ 

Notwithstanding  their  religious  diflcrcnces,  a  friendship 
subsisted  between  Lady  Seymour  and  the  Princess  Mary. 
They  Mcre  near  enough  in  ago  to  have  been  sisters,  they 
excelled  in  the  same  acc'()mi)lishuients,  aud  the  taste  for  learn- 
ing and  studious  ])ursuits  of  these  royal  ladies  rendered 
them    suitable    companions    for    each    other.     The    more 


•  Froiide'H  History  of  England,  vol.  v.  p.  318. 
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brilliant  talents  of  the  young  Elizabeth  were  drawn  forth 
and  fostered  under  the  auspices  of  her  highly-gifted  step- 
mother. Lady  Seymour  likewise  took  an  active  part  in 
directing  the  studies  of  the  heir  of  England^  and  her  appro- 
bation appears  to  have  been  the  greatest  encouragement  the 
prince  could  receive. 

In  a  letter,  written  in  French,  to  Queen  Catharine,  Edward 
notices  the  beauty  of  her  penmanship.  "  I  thank  you,'* 
says  he,  '^  most  noble  and  excellent  Queen  for  the  letters 
you  have  lately  sent  me ;  not  only  for  their  beauty,  but  for 
their  imagination.  For  when  I  see  your  htUe  ecriture,  and 
the  excellence  of  your  genius,  greatly  surpassing  my  inven 
tion,  I  am  sick  of  writing.  But  then,  I  think  how  kind 
your  nature  is ;  and  that  whatever  proceeds  from  a  good 
mind  and  will,  may  be  acceptable,  and  so  I  write  you  this 
letter.''  * 

The  learning  of  Catharine  has  been  much  over- rated  : 
she  was  a  "  clever  adapter,''  and,  as  a  eulogist  of  a  century 
ago  has  had  the  candour  to  aver,  "  the  art  to  fashion  the 
ideas  of  past  or  contemporary  genius  as  her  own" — an  art 
which  would  now  be  regarded  as  akin  to  unfair  appropria- 
tion, but  was  then  almost  necessary  from  the  scarcity  of 
learned  men  and  erudite  productions.  She  was  much 
inferior  in  inherent  talent  and  grasp  of  mind  to  her  two  step- 
daughters— ilary  and  Elizabeth  ;  and  failed,  too,  in  a  com- 
parison with  the  benevolent  qualities  of  her  royal  relatives. 
Her  chastity  has  been  unreproached ;  her  love  frigid  and 
accommodating,  an  assumption  to  please  or  deceive  her 
penultimate  spouse.     In  wedding  Henry  she  bowed  to  the 
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inevitable  will   of  a   despot,  &nd  at   his  death  nature  i 
vindicated    by    her    esjKiusal    of   Thomu    Seymour.      Het 
roniautic  attachment   for  the  Admiral  is  a  atrange  hiatoiyj 
Her  marriage,  however,  was  regarded  by  her  contemporaries^ 
aa  railier  "  unseasonable,"  after  being  the  widow   of  thn 
hu^bniids.      Leti   states  that  exactly    thirty-six    days 
Henry's  death  »  written  contract  of  marriage  and  rings  o 
"  bothruwal "   were   exchanged  between  Catharine  and  Sir 
Thomas    Seymour,     According  to  King  Edward's   Journal 
the  marriage  took  place  before  his  father  was  three  months  j 
dead.       About    the    time    of    the     "  bethrowal,"     Qoee 
('atharine  wrote  a  letter  to   the  young   King  detailing  1 
"  y"^/*""  '^*'  '"*'  "f  *•*  fathtr,  and  the  Hubounded  love  them 
entertainrd  for  him,"*  The  letter  contains  many  quotationa  1 
from  Scripture.     This  deception — for  it  was  nothing  else — ■  I 
ill  became  a  woman  who  had  the   reputation  of  candour^  I 
prudence,  and  extreme    piety   ascribed  to  her  by  so  manjr  I 
writers.     The  "wisdom  and   piety"  attributed  to   her  werttfl 
manifested  in  eluding  the  perils  of  her  royal  wifehood,  and  1 
in  escaping  the  slander  of  hostile  critics. 

It  may  be  said  with  impartial  justice  that  Lady  Seymoura 
was  a  very  good  woman  for  her  time,  and  preserred  many  of  fl 
the  *'  proprieties  "  in  a  society  filled  with  heartlessness,  and  i 
at  an  epoch  fraught  with  dishonour  and  duplicity. 

Lady  Seymour  was  interred  in  the  ehapel  of  Sudeley. 
1782,  some  ladies  of  an  antiquarian  turn  of  mind,  discorenAfl 
the  "  exact  whereabouts,"  not  more  than  two  feet  from  J 
the  surface.  The  body  was  wrapped  in  cere-clotb.  Tbefl 
features,  particularly  the  eyes,  were  iu  a  perfect   state  oCi 
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preservation.  Curiosity  gratified,  tbe  grave  was  closed  up 
again.  A  yeoman,  named  Lucas,  subsequently  opened  the 
grave,  and  descilties  the  hudy  as  still  perfect. 

"  The  repose  of  the  buried  Queen,"  Bays  Miaa  Strickland,  "  was 
again  ruddy  violated  by  ruilian  hands,  in  the  Bpring  of  17S4,  when 
the  royal  remains  were  taken  out  of  the  coffin,  and  thrown  on  a  heap 
of  rubbish  and  exposed  to  the  public  view.  An  ancient  woiiihii 
who  was  present  on  that  occasion  nssured  my  friend,  Miss  June 
Porter,  some  years  afterwards,  that  the  remains  of  costly  burial 
clothes  were  on  the  body,  not  a  shroud  but  a  dress,  as  if  in  life ; 
shoes  were  on  the  feet,  which  were  very  small,  and  all  her  propor- 
tions e.Ttremely  delicate ;  and  she  particularly  noticed  that  trai^ea 
of  beauty  were  still  [lorceptiblc  in  the  countenance,  of  which  the 
features  were  at  that  lime  perfect,  but  by  exposure  to  the  air 
and  other  injurious  treatment,  the  process  of  decay  rapidly  com- 
menced. Through  the  interference  of  the  vicar,  the  body  was  re- 
in October,  1786,  a  scieutilic  cxbuoiation  was  mode  by 
the  Rev.  Tredway  Nash,  and  his  interesting  and  valuable 
report  has  been  published  in  the  "  Archaslogia,"  from  which 
the  following  abstract  is  given  : — 

"In  1786,  October  14,  having  obtained  leave  of  Lord  River", 
the  owner  of  Sudeley  Caatie,  with  the  Hon.  J.  Somers  Cocka, 
the  writer  proceeded  to  examine  the  chapel.  Upon  opening  tlie 
ground  and  tearing  up  the  lead,  the  face  was  found  totally  de- 
cayed; the  teeth  which  were  sound  had  fallen.  The  body  was 
perfect,  but  in  their  delicacy  they  forbore  to  uncover  it.  Her 
hands  and  nails  were  entirely  of  a  brownish  colour.  The  Queen 
must  have  been  of  low  stature,  as  the  lead  that  enclosed  her 
corpse  was  just  live  feet  four  inches  long.  The  cere-cloth  con- 
sisted of  many  folds  of  linen,  dipped  in  wax,  tar,  and  gums,  and 
tho  lend  fitted  exactly  to  the  ahape  of  the  body." 

The  last  time  the  coffin  of  Catharine  Parr,  as  this  lady 
lias  been  generally,  but   incorrectly,  styled,  was  opened,  it 
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was  (liiicovercd  that  a  wreath  of  ivy  had  entwined  itself 
round  the  temples  of  the  corpse,  a  beny  having  fallen 
thcrc;  and  taken  root  at  the  time  of  her  previous  exhuma- 
tion^ and  there  had  silently,  from  day  to  day,  woven  itself 
into  this  green  sepulchral  coronal. 
iMisH  Strickland  says: — 

/'  A  lock  of  hair  wliich  was  taken  from  the  head  of  Queen 
(yatharine  Parr,  afler  it  had  lain  in  the  dust  and  darkness  of  the 
gravit  for  nearly  two  centuries  and  a  half,  was  kindly  sent  for  my 
inspection  by  Mrs.  Constable  Maxwell.  It  was  of  the  most  exquisite 
quality  and  colour,  exactly  resembling  threads  of  burnished  gold  in 
its  hue  ;  it  was  very  fine  and  with  an  inclination  to  curl  naturally.^** 

Su(;h  is  the  end  of  this  notable  lady^s  eventful  history  as 
a  Uuccn  and  as  a  private  matron. 


*  In  1848»  Mr.  Turner,  of  nioucester,  preeented  one  of  the  golden  ringlets 
of  C'atliarino  I'arr  to  Miss  StrickUnd.  It  was  enclosed  in  a  locket  of  exquisite 
workniAOthip. 
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The  brothers  Seymour  were  at  deadly  feud^  and  persistently 
plotted  against  each  other.  Thomas  Seymour  having 
secretly  pointed  out  to  the  King  the  undue  influence 
Somerset  was  wielding  in  every  department  of  the  State, 
aroused  the  Princess  suspicious  against  his  uncle;  but 
before  his  Highness  could  make  further  inquiry  in  the 
matter,  Sir  Tliomas  Seymour  was  himself  betrayed  by  his 
agents,  and  commanded  to  appear  before  the  Council,  where 
he  repelled  the  charges  alleged  against  him  with  haughty 
disdain,  and  set  the  CounciFs  authority  at  defiance ;  *  but 
when  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  informed  him  that  the 
real  nature  of  his  offence  ^^  approached  to  something  like 
high  treason,^'  he  expressed  his  regret,  and  pleaded  igno- 
rance of  the  law.  He  was  then  pardoned,  and  the  fraternal 
rivals  became  apparently  reconciled,  and  as  a  proof  of  his 
'^  good  feeling  towards  his  brother,  Somerset  added  j£800  a 
year  to  Seymour's  appointments.^'  It  was  evident  Somerset 
feared  the  Admiral's  private  influence  about  the  King,  and 
was  jealous  of  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  the 
Princesses   Mary  and   Elizabeth.     Sir  Thomas   Seymour's 

*  Burnet,  vol.  ii.  sec.  15  ;  SUte  Papers  of  Bdward  VI.'s  reiga. 
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was  committed  to  the  Tower  and  attainted  of  high  treason. 
On  several  occasions  he  was  brought  before  the  Council  for 
examination.  He  met  the  "  thirty  charges  '^  which  were 
made  against  him  with  a  contemptuous  denial^  and  he 
claimed  to  be  confronted  with  his  accusers;  but  such  an 
act  of  justice  was  contrary  to  the  practice  of  the  Govern- 
ment. A  Bill  of  Attainder  was  hurried  through  the  House 
of  Lords.  In  the  Commons  it  received  some  opposition, 
but  the  Protector  soon  overcame  the  unwillingness  of  that 
assembly.  The  Bill  was  passed^  and  received  the  royal 
assent.  In  three  days  later  the  warrant  for  the  execution 
of  Sir  Thomas  was  signed  by  Edward,  Duke  of  Somerset^ 
and  Thomas^  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  It  has  been 
alleged  by  the  admirers  of  Somerset^  that^  when  the  Bill  of 
Attainder  was  passing  through  the  Lords^  he  withdrew  for 
"  pity's  sake  /'  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  did 
withdraw.  From  the  Journals  of  the  Lords  it  is  certain 
that  the  Bill  of  Attainder  was  read  on  three  consecutive 
days^  the  25th^  26th  and  27th  of  February,  and  that  the 
Duke  of  Somerset  was  present  in  his  place  on  each  of  those 
days ;  that  on  the  27th  the  Bill  was  passed  with  the  assent 
of  all  the  peers  present.* 

Latimer's  conduct  on  this  occasion  was  characteristic. 
He  preached  a  sermon  before  the  young  King  denouncing 
his  unfortunate  uncle  with  the  bitterest  invective.  He 
described  the  execution  as  '^  an  act  of  justice;  that 
Admiral  Seymour  led  a  sensual^  dissolute,  irreligious  life ; 
dangerously,  irksomely,  horribly."  He  contended  that 
Sherington's  conduct  ''  should  receive  the  approbation  of  all 


*  Lords*  Joanuds,  toI.  i.  p.  346 ;  Domeiiic  Sute  Papers  of  the  Reign  of 
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honest   men.     The   fervency    of   Sherington's    repeni 
entitled  him  to  his  pardon,  and  made  him   a  fit  examnlc  ( 
the  encouragproent  and  imitalion  of  ainnera,"  *      in  «noth 
passage  of  Latimer's   sermon  he  doubts  whether  Sevmo     ' 
toul  could  be  fartd,  as  "  God  had  clean  forsaken  Aim  ■   that 
he   was   a    wicked  man,  and    the    realm   teas   well  rid   of 
him." 

Let  not  young  Edward,  however,  be  set  down  as  unnatural 
or  ungrateful  as  a  nephew  as  Latimer  was  false  as  a  friend 
Wbeu  Somerset  kept  the  Kiug  without  money,  the  way- 
ward and  generous  Admiral  was  applied  to,  and  Latimer  was 
the  "  go-between."  One  letter,  written  on  "  a  scran  of 
paper  "  by  the  yowng  King,  bore  these  woi-ds  : — "  My  Iq^j 
send  me,  per  Latimer,  ae  much  as  ye  think  good,  and  deliver 
it  to  Fowler.— Ei>WARD."t  Why  I  say  that  Edward  mav 
not  have  been  ungrateful  is,  that  he  was  beset  with  jealous 
watchers,  night  and  day,  and  was  coerced  into  signing  the 
warrant   for  his   uncle's  death,    whilst  Latimer,   who   wm 

engaged  in  all  the  Admiral's  intrigues — or  treasons went 

out  of  his  way  not  only  to  advise  his  death  but  to  pronouncol 
his    damnation.     If  Latimer   had  had   the    good    fortuni 
to  have  abandoned  the  field  of  politics,  he  never  would  havi 
earned  Iiis  questionable  reputation  as  a  martyr.     Sir  Thom 
Seymour,  if  he  renounced  the  rehgion  of  his  fathers,  had  al 
distaste  for  the   teaching   of  the  new  preachers,!      He  QOfl 
only  refused  to   attend    his   wife's  "  prayer  meetings,"  bul 
placed  impediments  iu  the  way  of  her  chaplains;  and  Parlc-.l 
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hurst  and  Coverdalc  are  described  as  ''  sorely  put  upon 
by  the  ridicule  he  cast  upon  them^  asking  them  from  whom 
they  had  received  their  mission  to  preachy  to  which  they 
replied  stoutly,  from  Jesus/'*  *'  This  opposition/'  remarks 
Miss  Strickland,  "  came  with  an  ill  grace  from  Seymour, 
who,  for  political  purposes,  professed  to  be  a  Reformer,  and 
had  shared  largely  in  the  plunder  of  the  ancient  Church  ; 
but  in  his  heart  he  had  no  more  liking  for  Protestant  prayers 
and  sermons  than  Queen  Catharine's  deceased  lord.  King 
Henry."  This  character  may  fairly  be  applied  to  many  of 
the  chief  notables  of  the  period.f 

Sir  Thomas    Seymour    was  quickly    disposed    of.      His 

execution  took   place   at   the  Tower  Hill  on   the   20th  of 

March,  1549.     He  died   with  great  apparent  fortitude,  but 

is  represented  as  indifferent  to  religion.     A  tradition  relates 

that  he  informed  his  page,  on  the  morning  of  the  execution, 

that  be  would  find  a  letter  concealed  in  the  sole  of  his  shoe 

to  Lady  Elizabeth,  assuring  her  of  the  love  he  entertained 

for  her  Highness,  to  the  last  moment  of  his  existence.     It 

is,  however,  rather  doubtful  if  any  page  was  permitted  to  see 

him,  for  the  prison  usage  at  the  Tower   at  that  period  was 

one  of  the  most  cruel  isolation.     Another  version  of  this 

story  states  that,  on  the  scaffold,  Seymour  informed  a  friend 

that  he  would  find   two   letters  between  the  soles  of  his 

slippers  for  the   royal  sisters,  Mary   and  Elizabeth.      It  is 

further  alleged  that  in  those  strangely  concealed  documents 

he  besought  both  sisters  to  avenge  his  death.     The  Admiral 

was  regretted  by  the   populace  of  London  and  those  parts 


•  Parkburst's  Letters  to  Bullioger. 
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of  tLe  country  ^itb  m  hich  he  was  connected  by  family  and 
j»roperty.  When  attached  to  the  Court  of  Henry  VIII. 
be  was  considered  the  handsomest  "  bachelor  knight  of 
England  '' — was  gay,  magnificent,  and  brave,  excelling  in 
all  the  manly  exercises  of  the  age,  and  much  distingaished 
for  the  richness  of  his  dress  and  ornaments. 

It  was  bruited  at  one  time  that  Thomas  Sevmour  intended 
to  make  proposals  of  marria<re  to  the  Princess  Mary ;  to 
abandon  the  Kcformcrs,  and  return  to  the  olden  religion 
again.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  Princess,  or  the  Catholic 
party,  would  accept  such  a  scheme,  for  the  very  name  of  the 
SoTniour  familv  bocanie  detested  in  the  land  :  besides,  the 
loi:g-ueglected  Mary  Tiulor  was  too  proud  to  agree  to  such 
a  match,  or  to  attain  political  jx)wcr  by  such  agencies  as 
Thomas  Sevmour  would  brius:  into  action. 

Between  Archbishop  Craiimcr  and  Sir  Thomas  Seymour 
there  hatl  been  ill-will  for  vcars.  In  Hcnrv's  lifetime 
the  Seymours  laid  many  plots  to  undermine  Cranmer,  in 
fact  they  acted  with  systematic  perSily  towards  him.  In 
Kdward's  reign  "  the  political  situation  "  compelled  both 
parties  to  act  together.  Cranmer,  however,  lived  long 
enough  to  aid  in  aoconiplishing  the  fall  of  the  Seymour 
family,  and,  as  Rcirent  of  the  kingdom,  placed  his  name 
nn  the  death  warrants,  consigning  both  Thomas  and  Edward 
Sevmour  to  the  heailsman.  It  is  vorv  iKissible  that  none  of 
the  contending  parties  tound  mui  h  fault  with  the  Archbishop 
for  the  j>art  he  had  t:\kon  against  the  Seymour  family.  ♦ 

Sir  Nicholas  ThrvH-km^Tton   censures    Somerset  severely 


•  G*»dwir.>   I. 't    iif    v^».:ri:.    Mrfv  ;    AVhite-Kcnnett ;  Stn-peV  Meznoriftli 
HH^ueb'  Mau   l';.J■lr^  ;    ^»i;ii  i.>  of  Kii^iuiio,  vol.  T. ;  Liojrwd,  ToL  T,;  Froude, 
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for  the  ^^  manner  in  which  he  brought  about  his  brother's 
death/'  Throckmorton  attributes  the  subsequent  fate 
of  the  Duke  of  Somerset  to  retributive  justice.  This 
condemnation  does  not  come  with  a  good  grace  from  a  man 
like  Nicholas  Throckmorton^  whose  name  appears  so  often  iu 
the  "  black  ledger ''  of  the  times.  Equity,  however,  might 
pronounce  a  similar  verdict  against  nearly  all  the  leading 
Reformers  of  Edward  and  Mary's  time. 

Sir  Thomas  Seymour  was  a  more  far-seeing  politician 

than    his    brother,  Somerset;   yet  equally  rapacious    and 

dishonest.     Both  were  addicted  to  gambling,  a  vice  of  which 

they    acquired    almost    a  professional    knowledge    at  the 

.  Court  of  Henry  VIII. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

CONSPIRACY    AGAINST    SOMERSET. 

The  leading  Reformers  liaviDg  filled  the  gaols  with  thoae 
who  protested  against  the  violation  of  their  oaths  in  the 
case  of  the  King's  "will/'  and  the  setting  aside  of  the  national 
religion  through  the  agency  of  foreign  mercenaries,  now 
quarrelled  amongst  themselves.  The  result  was  the  over- 
throw of  Somerset.  The  weakness,  ambition^  and  despotism 
of  the  man  paved  the  way  for  his  ruin.  He  possessed  little 
control  over  his  military  agents.  Kingston  and  Russell 
perpetrated  many  barbarous  deeds  in  Somersetshire  and  the 
Western  counties.  The  number  slain  by  Lord  Russell  in 
Devonshire  amounted  to  five  thousand. 

In  Norfolk,  Lord  AVarwick  boasted  that  he  had  "  killed 
four  thousand  of  the  enemv/'* 

A  few  words  as  to  the  Norfolk  campaign.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  27th  of  August,  1519,  ''  the  Norfolk  insurgents/' 
numbering  fifteen  thousand  brave,  honest,  but  undisci- 
plined men,  marched  to  Duflindalc  to  meet  Lord  Warwick 
and  his  German  mercenaries.  They  took  a  position  in 
some  fields,  which  gave  Waiwick  a  military  advantage  over 
them  ;  they  had  no  chance  of  success,  still  they  advanced 


*  King  Etlwani'H  Journal  ;   llolinshcxJ,  p.  1002;   Hayward,  p.  2&5 ;  Strype, 
voL  ii.  p.  170  ;  JStuto  Pai-tTs  of  Edward  VI. 'a  reign. 
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and  courageously  discharged  their  artillery — such  as  it 
may  have  been.  The  eflRective  fire  of  the  German  troops^ 
however,  soon  threw  them  into  confusion,  and,  Warwick's 
cavalry  having  charged  them,  they  retreated  in  thorough 
disorder,  and  were  pursued  for  miles,  and  cut  down  without 
mercy  or  pity.  The  roads  were  strewed  with  the  bodies  of  the 
Norfolk  yeomen,  whose  only  crime  was  to  demand  "  Liberty 
of  conscience;  the  liberty  to  practise  the  faith  held  by 
their  fathers  for  one  thousand  years."  Three  thimsand  five 
hundred  men  were  butchered  in  the  retreat.  Commenting 
upon  this  terrible  spectacle,  Mr.  Froude  deals  in  a  san- 
guinary epigram.  "  One  rarely  hears  of  wounded  on  those 
occasions, except  amongst  the  victors*  Mr.  Froude  makes 
many  very  candid  admissions  as  to  the  rising  of  the  Nor- 
folk people.  He  observes  : — "  The  people  were  put  down 
and  the  leaders  disposed  of/'  Yes;  the  Norfolk  squires 
were  speedily  disposed  of.  Mr.  Froude  further  remarks : — 
"  A  success  which  involved  the  destruction  of  ten  thousand 
brave  Englishmen  by  the  arms  of  foreigners,  added  little  either 
to  the  credit  or  the  popularity  of  the  Government /^-^  In  au 
antecedent  chapter  (p.  202)  Mr.  Froude  admits  tliat  the 
''commonwealth  was  betrayed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
few.''  No  doubt  it  was  betrayed  for  the  interests  of  a  few 
political  adventurers.  Lord  Warwick,  for  instance,  won  his 
"  blood-stained  spurs"  in  a  few  weeks.  And,  as  the  reader  is 
aware,  Kingston  distinguished  himself  in  Devonshire  by  the 
sanguinary  promptitude  of  his  action,  and  the  levity  of  his 
manners.      Here  is  another  example  of  his  general  conduct. 


•  Froude'a  History  of  EDgland,  vol.  ▼.  p.  213;  State  Fapera  of  the  Reign 
of  Edward  VL  ;  HolinMlied'n  Chronicle. 

+  Froude*s  Hifltory  of  Engand,  vol.  ▼.  p.  216. 
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Having  dined  with  the  Mayor  of  Bodmiii)  he  asked  hi» 
hospitable  host  if  the  gallows  iu  that  town  were  sufficiently 
strong.  The  Mayor  replied  that  he  thoug'ht  so.  "  Then," 
said  Colonel  Kingston,  "go  out  and  try."  The  Mayor 
vaas  hanged  within  one  hour  from  the  period  of  the  conver- 
sation.* 

Mr.  Froude  does  not  credit  this  horrible  narrative,  "  Had 
Anthony  Kingston's  despatches  survived  the  account  would 
have  been  different."!  It  happens,  however,  that  the 
murder  of  the  Mayor  of  Bodmin,  by  Anthony  Kingston, 
has  been  well  authenticated  long  since.  So  much  for  this 
attempt  at  a  defence  of  Kingston  and  bis  foreign  mercenaries. 

For  more  than  a  century  the  traditions  of  Devonshire 
furnished  many  a  black  narrative  of  Russell  and  Kingston's 
campaign. 

On  another  occasion,  having  received  information  against 
a  miller,  Kingston  proceeded  to  the  mill,  and  not  finding 
the  master  he  hanged  his  servant,  bidding  him  "  be  content, 
for  it  was  the  best  sen-ice  he  had  ever  rendered  to  hit 
master."  I  It  is  painful  to  recur  to  such  narratives ; 
but  the  writers  who  chronicle  these  transactions  are  not 
"  Papists  of  any  shade,"  but  uncompromising  advocates  of 
the  Reformers ;  nevertheless,  they  felt  compelled  to  place 
before  the  world  the  cruel  actions  of  Somerset's  agents, 
who  perpetrated  them  with  the  sanction  of  their  chief.  The 
deeds  of  Kingston  and  Russell  hastened  the  fall  of  tlic 
Protector.  His  own  visits  to  Scotland  however,  were  marked 
with  rapine  and  slaughter  even  more  extensive  than  those 


•   Hulinshsd's  Chronicle, 
t  Fmude'*  Htatanr  of  EagUod,  vol.  ▼.  |<.  '. 
t  Speed,  p.  113  ;  Hftyw»rd,  p.  295. 
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P  which  hare  rendered  bo  obnoxious  the  memories  of  Kingston 
and  Russell.  Somerset  never  enjoyed  any  real  popularity. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  "  beloved  by  the  merchants  and 
traders  of  London,"  yet  these  bodies  were  the  first  to 
approve  of  Warwick's  impeachment  of  him.  The  Common 
(Council  of  London  being  applied  to  by  Lord  Warwick  for 
their  support,  with  one  voice  declared  their  approbation  of 
the  new  measures  against  Somerset,  and  their  resolution  of 
supporting  them.*  Chancellor  Rich  and  Lord  Russell,  who 
perpetrated  so  many  arbitrary  actions  at  the  Protector's 
order,  bad  abandoned  him,  and  the  populace,  on  whom  he 
so  much  depended,  "  did  not  rise  at  his  summons,"  The 
great  mass  of  the  country  adhered  to  the  principles  of  their 

'  ancestors ;  and,  looking  at  Somerset  as  one  of  the  chief 
organizers  of  the  new  order  of  things,  they  rejoiced  at  liia 
overthrow.     The   large   estates   which   he   had   so    quickly 

■  acquired  at  the  expense  of  the  Church  and  of  the  Crown, 
rendered  him  likewise  an  object  of  envy.  The  palace  which 
he  was  building  in  the  Strand  served,  by  its  magnificence, 
and  still  more  by  the  circumstances  which  attended  its 
construction,  to  expose  him  to  public  indignation.  He 
despised  popular  opiniou  when  he  thought  he  had  become 
permaueut  Regent.  He  had  learned  to  disregard  the 
"  rights  of  property."  He  pulled  down  three  bishops' 
bouses  and  the  Church  of  St.  Mary,  to  furnish  ground  and 
materials  for  his  new  palace.  He  ordered  St.  Margaret's 
Church,  Weatniiuster,  to  be  demolished  in  order  to  obtain 
building  materials;  but  the  parishioners  indignantly  resisted, 
and   would    not    permit   such    an    act   of   vandalism    and 


■  Slow'a  Chroniole,  p,  567, 
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sacrilege ;  they  rose  up  to  defend  their  churchy  and  com- 
pelled the  Protector^s  masons  to  retire.  He  next  laid  hands 
on  a  chapel  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  with  a  cloister  and 
charnel-house  belonging  to  it,  and  these  edifices,  together 
with  the  church  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  were  made  use 
of  to  erect  his  palace  in  the  Strand.  What  rendered  the 
matter  more  odious  to  the  populace  was,  that  the  tombs  and 
other  monuments  of  the  dead  were  defaced  and  desecrated, 
^'  bodies  and  bones  were  exposed  to  public  view,  and  then 
carted  away  to  some  filthy  ditches,  or  fields  beyond  the  citie"* 
"When  the  conspiracy  formed  by  the  Earl  of  Warwick 
and  his  party  in  the  Council  against  the  Protector  became 
sufficiently  matured.  Archbishop  Cranmer  and  Sir  William 
Paget  openly  joined  in  Warwick's  impeachment  of  Somerset. 
The  confinement  of  Somerset  in  the  Tower  caused  the  most 
gloomy  apprehensions  to  the  extreme  Reformers,  whilst  the 
Papal  party  could  discover  no  difference  in  the  oppression 
exercised  towards  them  by  the  contending  factions.  The 
articles  preferred  against  Somerset  might  be  divided  into 
three  classes,  charging  him  with  obstinacy,  incapacity, 
and  bad  faith  during  the  insurrection  in  Devouslure.  The 
fallen  Minister  made  a  statement,  "  on  his  knees/'  before 
the  Council,  that  all  cliarges  preferred  against  him  were 
true,  and  implored  thtir  mercy.  He  was  deprived  of  his 
offices,  and  fined  to  the  amount  of  j£2000  per  year,  to  be 
"  deducted  from  his  newly-acquired  estates/'f  The  prose- 
cution was  carried  no  furtlicr,  but,  to  tlie  astonishment  of 
Lord  Warwick,  the  King  would  not  consent  to  this  heavy 


•  He^lin,  p.  72;  Holinshed  ;  Hayward ;  Hume,  vol.  iii.  (fol.  edit.)»  p.  328. 
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fine  on  his  uncle.     Somerset  was  again   admitted  to  the 
Council^  but  Warwick    had    now  gained    almost    despotic 
power,  controlling  every  department  of  government.    Somer- 
set's  ambition    and   imprudence    soon   placed    him    again 
in   the   power  of   his  enemies.     Fresh    indictments  were 
entered  against  him,  in  which  he  was  charged  with  both 
felony  and  treason.     Before  a  second  trial  took  place  his 
former  friend,  the  Marquis  of  Winchester,  was  created  lord 
high    steward.     Twenty-seven    peers    were    summoned    to 
attend  the  trial,  among  whom  were  the  newly  self-created 
Duke  of  Northumberland     and    Lords    Northampton   and 
Pembroke.     These   noblemen  were  known   to   be  the   im- 
placable enemies  of  Somerset.     The  depositions  against  the 
accused  are  not  in  existence,  but  they  arc  supposed  to  have 
been  of  the  same  character  as  those  he  himself  had   made 
in  the  case  of  his  own  victims.    He  was  acquitted  of  treason, 
but  found  guilty  of  felony.     The   Marquis  of  Winchester 
passed  sentence  of  death  upon  him. 

A  humiliating  scene  followed.  The  proud  man  of  yes- 
terday became  an  abject  suppliant.  He  fell  upon  his  knees 
before  Lords  Northampton,  Northumberland,  and  Pem- 
broke; but  they  were  deaf  to  his  entreaties.  The  hapless 
prisoner  was  "  ordered  back  to  the  Tower  to  prepare  for 
death.'**  Immured  in  his  cell,  after  condemnation,  the 
Duke  of  Somerset  must  have  pondered  in  bitter  reflection 
on  the  fate  of  his  brother,  Thomas  Seymour,  who,  but 
three  years  before,  lay  in  the  same  dungeon,  consigned  to 
the  same  fate.  Vainly  did  that  brother  plead  to  him  for 
mercy,  and  equally  fruitless  were  the  supplications  of  others. 


*  State  Papen  of  £dward  Vi.'s  reign. 
A  A    2 
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Could  he  hope  from  Warwick,  hia  deadly  foe,  uaboond  by 
kith  and  kinship,  for  that  mercy  which  be  had  refused  his 
own  brother?  Yet  he  essayed  it  with  the  same  result. 
He  wrote  to  Elizabeth  to  mediate  for  bim  with  her  brother, 
but  the  Princess,  eveu  if  she  had  the  opportunity,  could 
scarcely  have  the  will  to  intercetle  for  the  fratricide  of  the 
I  for  whom  he  had  often  unjustly  accused  her  of  having 
indulged  a  diahouourable  affection.  Elizabeth  was  deaf  tu 
his  petition.  And  now  came  the  last  phase  of  a  marked 
and  signal  retribution. 

All  appruachca  to  the  King  were  closed  and  guarded. 
Edward  was  led  to  believe  in  his  uncle's  guilt,  and  the  only 
answer  the  doomed  noble  received  was,  "  that  the  execu- 
tioner should  do  his  duty,  but  a  long  respite  would  be 
granted  to  the  prisoner  to  prepare  for  death."  Suet  was 
the  decision  of  his  nephew,  or  rather  of  the  Council.  Six 
weeks  afterwards  the  warrant  was  signed.  At  eight  of 
the  clock,  on  the  morning  of  January  22ud,  1552,  tite 
Protector  Somerset  ascended  the  scaffold  on  the  Tower 
Hill.  An  immense  crowd  of  the  lower  classes  witnessed 
the  execution.  The  "royal  mercy"  had  been  expected, 
but  none  came,  although  the  incident  of  Sir  Anthony 
Brown,  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council,  riding  through  the 
Tower  portal  to  the  scaffold,  gave  rise  to  a  cry  of  "  pardon," 
and  interrupted  Somerset  in  his  address  to  the  spectators. 
The  condemned  was  however,  quickly  undeceived,  and 
resumed  his  discourse,  averring  his  loyalty  to  the  King,  ex- 
horting his  auditors  to  love  their  Sovereign,  obey  his  couu- 
cillors,  and  desiring  their  prayers  that  he  might  die  as  he 
had  lived — in  the  faith  of  Christ."  Then,  covering  his  face 
with  a  handkcrcUicf,  he  laid  his  head  on  the  block,  and,  at 
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one  blow,  the  head  of  the  once  puissant  Protector  rolled  in 
the  dost.     The  popukce  did  not  seem  to  regret  him. 

Somerset,  no  matter  what  his  crimes,  his  wiles,  his 
hypocrisies,  was  the  only  one  of  the  chief  and  primary 
Reformers  who  died  consistently.  He  said  in  his  last 
address,  that  on  reviewing  his  past  conduct  ^*  there  was 
nothing  which  he  regretted  less  than  his  endeavours  to  reduce 
religion  to  its  present  state/'  and  he  exhorted  the  people,  "  to 
profess  and  practise  the  Reformation  principles,  if  they  wished 
to  escape  the  visitations  of  Heaven"* 

Such  was  the  closing  scene  in  the  brief  career  of  the 
great  lay  Reformer,  Edward  Seymour,  Duke  of  Somerset. 
Dean  Hook,  who  for  obvious  reasons  would  present  him  to 
posterity  as  a  disinterested,  unblemished  statesman,  is  com- 
pelled to  admit  that  '^  he  has  received  a  character  for  ex- 
cellence which  he  does  not  deserve ;  and  that  the  fact  of 
his  being  a  Calvinist  accounts  for  the  enthusiasm  m  ith  which 
his  history  has  been  written  by  some  authors.^' 

A  question  arises  what  course  Somerset  would  have 
adopted  if  he  had  lived,  and  was  in  power  at  the  period  of 
the  young  King's  death.  Would  he  have  set  aside  Henry's 
daughters,  or  raised  Jane  Gray  to  the  throne  ?  He  had  a 
strong  personal  dislike  to  Elizabeth.  His  hostility  to  Mary 
was  on  religious  grounds  alone.  The  eventuality  of  pro- 
longed existence  would  have  given  us  a  better  insight  into 
his  character. 

According  to  the  secret  correspondence  which  passed 
between  the  Marquis  of  Dorset  and  Somerset,  the  latter  was 
favourable  to  a  marriage  between  young  King  Edward  and 

*  Hie  scafiold  ipeech  of  Edward,  Duke  of  Somenet,  detciibed  by  f'omerojr 
M  "tbe  rml  cfaampioo  of  PioUMiUiitUiii." 
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Lady  Jane  6ray.^  Such  a  marriage  was  evidently  intended 
as  a  barrier  against  the  claims  of  Mary  and  Elizabeth.  The 
country  was  not  likely  to  approve  of  such  an  alliance. 
The  Grays  of  Dorset  were  not  popular  enough  to  aspire  to 
such  a  distinction.  Besides^  a  serious  question  was  bruited 
as  to  the  legitimacy  of  Jane  Gray.  I  shall  return  to  this 
delicate  matter  in  a  later  chapter. 

Although  Somerset  and  Sir  William  Paget  appeared  to 
have  acted  in  harmony,  they  had  serious  quarrels,  and  Paget 
frequently  expostulated  with  his  friend  on  the  dangerous 
policy  of  his  government,  pointing  out  the  evil  eflTects  of  it, 
and  the  consequences  that  might  ensue.  Somerset  was 
led  by  Cranmer  and  Ridley — prelates  who  had  no  weight 
with  any  party,  and  were  unpopular  with  the  great  mass  of 
the  people.t 

Anthony  Wood  affirms  that  Somerset  was  a  man  of  small 
acquirements,  ignorant  of  books  and  general  knowledge. 
Whilst  in  the  Tower,  a  prisoner,  it  is  alleged  that  the 
Protector  wrote  a  small  book,  entitled  "A  Spiritual  and 
most  Precious  Pearl,  teaching  all  men  to  love  and  embrace 
the  Cross,  as  a  most  sweet  and  necessary  thing.''  If 
Somerset  wrote  such  a  book,  it  was  bv  no  means  in  unison 
with  his  Puritan  principles.  Although  the  most  consistent 
of  the  first  Reformers,  he  was  nevertheless  inconsistent  as 
to  some  grave  matters :  for  instance,  there  is  still  extant  a 
letter  of  his  to  Dr.  Gardyncr,  begging  of  him  to  "  offer  vp 
Mass  /or  the  health  of  his  mot/ier*s  soul  after  her  death," 


*  Haynea'  Skate  Papers  ;  Lemon's  State  Papers  on  Edward's  reign. 
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He  would  not  visit  his  mother  when  on  her  death-bed^ 
and  it  is  related  that  she  sent  him  ^'  a  terrible  warning, 
averring  that  the  vengeance  of  God  would  pursue  him  for 
overthrowing  the  Church/'*  Farlow  considered  Somerset 
''  half  a  Papist^  particularly  when  he  felt  any  sickness.  His 
wife,  who  governed  him,  was  a  real  Papist ;  the  friend  of 
that  red-hot  Papist,  Mary  Tudor,  who  sent  our  holy  Saints 
to  the  stake/'  The  Duchess  of  Somerset,  like  many  others, 
deceived  the  Reformers.  She  desired  the  ''  loaves  and  fishes,'' 
and  secretly  believed  in  the  olden  faith.  Catholicity,  how- 
ever, desired  no  such  "  believers." 

There  are  may  painful — it  may,  in  charity  be  said,  in- 
credible— incidents  connected  with  the  history  of  Somerset. 
He  was,  for  instance,  foremost  amongst  the  nobles  who 
availed  themselves  of  the  license  of  the  barbarous  divorce 
laws,  by  whose  agency,  '^  old  or  barren  women " — but 
loyal,  virtuous,  and  true  women,  withal — were  set  aside 
and  dethroned  from  the  household,  by  "  young  and  frisky 
maidens  of  sixteen."  Perhaps,  in  following  the  example 
of  his  brother-in-law.  King  Henry,  Somerset  brought  a 
charge  of  immorality  into  play,  and  divorced  his  virtuous 
wife,  adding  charges  against  a  relative  of  his  outraged 
spouse.  Incontinently,  to  use  a  convertible  term,  he 
"  espousalscd  a  young  and  comely  dame,"  who  soon  proved 
a  scorpion  to  his  existence.  Retributive  justice  pursued 
him  farther — his  titles  and  a  large  portion  of  his  estates 
were  forfeited  to  his  deadly  enemy,  Northumberland.     The 


*  Bradford,  Farlow,  and  Pomeroy,  all  **  Hot  Go8j>el-Men/'  were  doubtful 
as  to  the  real  priuuipled  of  the  Protector.  If  he  had  aDj  fixed  notions  of 
roiigion  he  was  a  Calvinut  or  Predestinariau. 


title  of  Earl  of  Hertford  was,  however,  genially,  if  not 
generously,  "restored  to  his  son  of  the  second  marriage," 
by  Queen  Elizttbeth,  on  her  accession ;  yet,  with  the 
characteristic  cynicism  of  her  race,  Elizabeth  ])eraeciited 
young  Hertford  to  the  bitter  end;  and  in  a  manner  quite 
nnworthy  of  a  woman — and  of  a  queen,  above  all,  who 
affected  so  much  delicate  seutimcnt  and  romance.  In 
Elizabeth,  however,  this  was  a  miserable  imitation  of  ft 
frail,  bnt  kind-hearted  mother.  Elizabeth  hat«d  and 
crushed  the  Seymours,  as  she  did  the  Grays,  but  in 
doing  so,  let  it  be  admitted  that  she  was  visiting  upon 
the  children  the  lize-Tru^jtatt,  the  treason,  of  their  fathers. 
1  shall  return  to  this  unpleasant  subject  in  a  subsequent 
chapter. 

Of  the  many  persons  charged  with  bring  accomplices  in 
the  I'rotector's  alleged  treason  only  four  were  put  to 
death — namely.  Vane,  Stanhope,  Partridge,  and  Arundel. 
They  all  protested  their  innocence.  Vane,  in  strong 
language,  assured  the  spectators  on  Tower  Hill,  that  "aa 
often  as  Lord  Warwick  should  lay  his  head  on  his  pillow, 
he  would  find  it  wet  with  their  innocent  blood.""  In  this 
case  the  leading  Reformers  scut  their  distinguished  fellow- 
labourer  and  his  truHted  companions  to  the  scaffold,  on  the 
testimo;iy  of  suborned  witnesses. 

Sir  John  Thjune,  tne  ancestor  of  the  present  Marquis 
of  Bath,  was  the  4;oDfidential  secretary  of  Somerset.  Lord 
Warwick  looked  upon  Thynnc  as  the  versatile  agent  of 
his  master.      He  was  twice  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  and 


I 


■  Council  Book,  fol.   SBB ;   Btow,   p.  007  ;  King  Edw>ni'i  Jouniil,  p.  M ; 
SUype'i  Memorials. 
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Hiftreatened  with  the  rack — neverthelesa  he  rercKined  faithful 
to  Somerset ;  but  having  received  several  offices,  and  a 
portion  of   the  confiscated   lands   at   a   nominal  price,  his 

iotercsts  were  interwoven  with  those  of  hia  patron,  whose 

larrowly  eacoped.  Lord  Warwick  fined  him 
!6,000,  and  coutiscateii  several  of  his  manors.  Thyane, 
lodatiug  politician.  His 
feligion  was  that  of  the  Court  for  the  time  being.  He 
ranked  high  amongst  the  successful  fortune-hunters 
the  day,  having  married  the  daughter  of  Sir  Richard 
'Fesham,  the  "  Prince  Merchant  "  of  London.  So  between 
State,  Malrimonial  Alliances,  and  the  Church,"  the 
'hynncs  made  their  way  to  the  Peerage,  and  to  fortune. 
The  widow  of  the  Protector  was  a  notable  character 
longet  the  "Women  of  the  Reformation  epoch,"  The  mar- 
iage  of  the  Duchess  of  Sumerset  to  an  obscure  person  named 
Joshua  Newdigate,  "  may,"  says  Miss  Aikin,  "  prove  that 
either  ambition  was  not  the  only  inonlinate  affection  to 
which  the  disposition  of  the  Duchess  was  subject,  or  that 
she  was  now  reduced  to  seek  safety  in  insignificance." 
There  is  still  extant  a  large  inventory  of  her  jewels  and 
valuables,  among  which  are  enumerated  two  pieces  of 
"  unicorn's  horn,"  au  article  highly  valued  in  those  days, 
&om  its  supposed  efficacy  as  an  antidote  or  a  test  for 
poisons.  The  smailncss  of  her  bequests  for  charitable 
purposes  was  remarked  as  a  strong  indication  of  a  harnh 
and  unfeeling  dispoHition,  in  an  age  when  similar  benefac- 
tions formed  almost  the  sole  resource  of  the  sick.  A  por- 
tion  of  her  property  was  the  plunder  of  hospital  revenues. 

llrylin  draws  an  unfavourable  character  of  the   Duohess 
of  Somerset,  whom  be  describes  as  "  coai-sc  and  detracting." 
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In  speaking  of  Catharine  Parr,  she  rudely  remarked : 
not  Henry  ^^1I.  marry  her  in  his  doting  days,  when  he 
had  brought  himself  so  low  by  his  lust,  cruelty,  and  wicked- 
ness, that  no  lady  that  stood  on  her  honour  would  venture 
near  him  ?  And  shall  I  now  give  place  to  Atr  who,  in 
her  former  estate  was  but  Liitimer*s  widow,  and  is  now 
fain  to  cast  herself  for  support  on  a  younger  brother?  If 
Admiral  Seymour  teach  h\s  wife  no  better  manners,  I  am 
ahe  that  will."  Hayward  pronounces  the  Duchess  "a 
woman  for  many  imperfections  intolerable,  but  for  pride 
monstrous.  She  was  both  exceedingly  violent  and  subtle 
in  accompHshing  her  ends,  for  which  she  spurned  all  re- 
spect for  eonseicuee  and  shame.  This  woman  did  bear 
such  invincible  hate  to  the  Queen  Dowager,  first  for  light 
cause  and  woman's  quarrels,  and  especially  because  she 
(Queen  Catharine)  had  precedency  over  her,  being  the  wife 
of  the  greatest  peer  in  the  land."  It  is  curious  to  find 
that  the  wife  of  the  Protector  Somerset  enjoyed  the 
friendship  of  Queen  Mary  for  many  years.  Mary  describes 
her  as  "  My  good  Nan  j  "  and  "  My  good  gossip/'  On 
tlie  24th  of  April,  1547,  when  the  Duchess  of  Somerset 
was  a  woman  of  powerful  iuflueucc,  the  Princess  Marv 
wrote  to  her  to  intcreciie  "for  two  poor  servants  who 
were  formerly  attached  to  the  household  of  her  mother, 
and  who  were  then  in  poverty."  "  My  good  Nan,"  writes 
Mary,  "  I  again  trouble  you  both  with  myself  and  all  mine. 
Thanking  you  with  all  all  my  heart  for  your  earnest 
gentleness  toward  me  and  my  suits  hitherto,  reckoning 
myself  out  of  the  continuance  of  the  same." 

The    Duchess    of    Somerset    died    iu    1587,    at    a    very 
advanced     age,    haviug    outlived     nearly    all    her    notable 
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contemporaries^  save  Elizabeth,  for  whom,  as  a  queen, 
in  all  her  prosperity,  she  entertained  feelings  of  the 
most  bitter  contempt..  This  appears  strange,  but  there  are 
letters  still  extant  which  place  the  matter  beyond  doubt. 
Elizabeth  feared  her  private  ^^  detraction.^' 

The  Duchess,  a  few  years  before  her  death,  returned  to 
the  faith  of  her  fathers.  Her  '^  Protestantism,"  writes 
Lady  Fitzwalter,  "  was  a  matter  of  interest.^'  Many  of 
the  "  dames  of  qualitie  '*  of  the  time,  at  the  approach 
of  death  called  for  a  confessor.  A  number  of  persons 
have  been  set  down  as  embracing  the  "  new  learning  '* 
who  never  joined  Protestantism  in  any  of  its  forms.  "It 
is,"  writes  Dean  Hook,  "  a  very  erroneous  opinion  to  be- 
lieve that  all  those  who  quarrelled  with  Rome  and  the 
Papacy  at  this  time,  were  Protestants.  They  were  no 
such  thing."*  They  were  in  many  cases  bad  living 
Catholics,  who  subsequently  received  the  sacramental  rites 
of  the  olden  creed  at  the  approach  of  death.  I  could  cite 
many  notable  cases  of  this  kind.  For  a  long  period  the 
English  Reformation  might  be  more  justly  called  a  revolution 
in  proper  ti/.  Dr.  Coxc,  a  leading  Reformer  of  Elizabeth's 
reign  once  significantly  remarked,  *^  that,  while  the  Church 
possessed  a  patch  of  land,  there  would  he  a  cry  for  further 
reforms  in  it,''  which  signified  confiscation — the  "  darling 
idea"  of  the  newly  created  nobles. 

Somerset  had  six  daughters  by  his  second  wife,  Anne 
Stanhope;  His  cruelly  divorced  spouse,  Catherine  Foliot, 
left  him  one  son,  whom  he  most  unjustly  disinherited. 
Three  of  Somerset's  daughters — namely,  Anne,  Margaret, 


*  Archbishops  of  Cauterbury,  vol.  vii.  p.  347. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

CORRUPTION     AMONGST     THE     JUDGES. 

No  equitable  writer  could  with  any  sense  of  truth  or 
honour  defend  the  practice  of  Lord  Chancellor  Wriothesley, 
who^  acting  in  the  spirit  of  other  supposed  Catholics^  professed 
leal  for  a  religion  with  which  he  merely  concurred  in  order 
to  betray.  He  disgraced  Christianity  by  the  cruelty  with 
which  he  carried  out  the  King's  orders  "  for  the  torture  of 
heretics/'  Wriotheslev's  conduct  to  Anne  Askew — a  ladv 
of  beauty  and  ancient  lineage^  who  was  supposed  to  be 
promoting  the  Reformation  principles^  as  the  secret  agent  of 
Catharine  Parr,  was  as  unjustifiable  as  cruel.*  It  is  stated 
that  this  unhappy  lady  was  ordered  to  be  racked  in  the 
Tower,  on  which  occasion  the  Chancellor  was  present, 
accompanied  by  Rich,  the  King's  Advocate.  The  former 
''expressed  his  disapproval"  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
oflBcial  administered  the  torture,  and  then,  it  is  alleged,  put 
hiB  own  hand  to  the  screw,  and  ''  drew  it  so  violently  that 
he  almost  tore  the  bodv  of  the  sufferer  asunder."     Anne 


*  lo  1549  John  Bale  published  a  book  in  vindication  of  Anne  Aakew, 
entiUad  '*  The  Elucidation  of  Lady  Anne  A^kew's  Martyrdom."  In  this  vork 
be  charged  Bishop  Gau^lyrer  with  i^eing  the  cacM  of  Anne  Aakew'«  death.  Tbii 
■tatement  ia  entirely  untrue.  Garuyuer  was  unconnected  with  the  C^onrt  al 
tliia  period  ;  befidis,  hia  influence  had  been  on  the  decline  for  ■oioe  taoM. 
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Askew  was  then  condemned  to  be  burnt  alivCj  and  being  so 
disloeated  by  the  rack  that  she  could  not  standi  was  conveyed 
to  the  stake  in  a  chair.  The  authorities  cited  for  these 
alleged  barbarities  are  Foxe^  Speedy  and  Baker.  Foxe 
asserts  that  he  transcribed  the  account  from  Anne  Askew's 
own  paper  on  the  subject ;  but  if  she  had  been  in  the  con- 
dition described,  she  could  hardly  have  committed  to  paper 
an  account  of  her  sufferings.  Foxe,  however,  is  no 
authority.  Speed,  taking  a  contemporary  as  his  evidence, 
states  that  *'  King  Ileury  himself  had  ordered  Anne  Askew 
to  be  stretched  on  the  rack,  being  exasperated  against  her 
for  having  brought  prohibited  books  into  his  palace,  and 
imbued  his  queen  and  nieces  (Suffolk's  daughters)  with  her 
doctrines."  Singular  to  say,  Burnet  questions  the  accuracy 
of  the  special  charge  here  made  against  Wriotheslcy,  and 
Hume  concurs  in  the  doubt.  Lingard  likewise  questions 
the  statement  as  to  the  Chancellor  being  present  at  the 
scene  of  torture,  and  asserts  that  the  rack  was  illegal  at 
that  period,  although  used,  and  was  merely  the  instrument 
of  the  Sovereign  and  his  ministers  to  discover  what  "  they 
considered  j)lots."  He  gives  no  credit  to  any  of  the  rela- 
tions on  this  subject.  "  To  me,"  he  observes,  "  neither 
story  appears  worthy  of  credit.  For,  1st.  Torture  was 
contrary  to  law,  and  tlicrefore  was  never  inflicted  without 
a  written  order  subscribed  by  the  Lords  of  the  Council. 
2nd.  The  person  who  attended  on  sueli  occasions  to  receive 
the  confession  of  the  sufferer  was  aUvnys  some  inferior  officer 
appointed  by  the  Council,  and  not  tlie  Lord  Chancellor,  or 
other  members  of  that  body.  3rd.  There  is  no  instance  of 
a  female  being  stretched  on  the  rack,  or  subjected  to  any 
of  those   inflictions  which  came  under  the  denomination  of 
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torture/'  *  Mr.  Foss  expresses  au  opinion  to  the  effect 
that  ''  the  Chancellor  was  not  concerned  in  the  racking  of 
Anne  Askew/' 

Like  Lord  Crumwell,  Chancellor  Wriothesley  attended 
executions  at  the  stake  for  heresy^  and  it  is  asserted  that 
the  levity  of  his  manner  on  those  occasions  was  similar  to 
that  which  characterized  Crumwell  and  his  officials.  It  • 
would  be  difficult  to  prove  or  disprove  the  extent  of  the 
cruelty  exercised  by  the  ministers  of  so  whimsical  a  tyrant 
as  Henry  VIIL  Wriothcsley's  conduct  with  respect  to 
Queen  Catharine  Parr  has  been  placed  in  the  worst  light 
by  several  writers;  but,  like  Gardyncr,  he  has  been  mis- 
represented in  this  instance.  The  King,  when  it  suited  his 
purpose,  threw  the  odium  of  his  own  misdeeds  on  his 
ministers.  The  plans  laid  for  the  destruction  of 
Catharine  Parr  were  actually  conceived  by  Henry  himself. 
The  state  of  his  health,  however,  and  some  domestic  matters 
interposed — not  mercy.  He  would  have  had  his  wife  to 
believe  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  Bishop  Gardyncr  were 
the  persons  who  suggested  her  impeachment  for  heresy. 
Miss  Strickland  and  other  writers  are  inclined,  with  con- 
siderable justification,  to  believe,  that  if  Henry  had  recovered 
his  health,  he  would  have  dispatched  his  sixth  wife  in 
perhaps  a  worse  mode  than  that  in  which  he  had  disposer! 
of  Anne  Bulcyu  and  Catherine  Howard.  In  the  copy  of  a 
will  drawn,  but  not  attested,  there  is  an  ominous  sentence 
respecting  a  provision  for  the  offspring  of  a  seventh  spouse  ; 
and,  besides  being  a  "  heretic,"  Catharine  had  been  barren 
to  him,   as  well  as  to   her   two  previous  husbands.     That 


*  Liogarcl,  vul.  ▼.  p.  201 ;   also  Janline  on  the  Ute  of  Tortare. 
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•rr^Zin,  ^nmcnj^sf  ike  Judge 


«nivu^  aiu.  u%;   .^iuKrr»rlicrr  dkliked  Csthnrhie  Piurr, 
\\\  K  Mr   ou^&iit^^.  jou:  tiir^'  had  «veiT  TeaMm  to  be 
If   tr  \\\x.   dTTXu    ^u.  nitmii«}dling  lady ;  but,  aa  a 
ratn;    liters    »>  v.,    ww»:'  thai  Anv  cooflpiied  againat 
ft       THi:   i*i*T*t^i»*.n^'a.  o:  ti»r   Hpfumicrt*  a*  thiB  tiBhe 
rt*v.  ATiriimiri  ii    liu    '  j^iu:«K«Ktinitf:   of  tbe  King's  Fapirt 
ii\»i*v\*      liir.  nuisrnis:  trtm:  thr  noTTcapondence  belweeii 
lit  nii\uaT;*t  5«u.  hn^  i»m»i£Ts.  mi  1iio«r  matten^  the  "pcr- 
ri'U)i\tv  '    ^ors   int*T:*n    •  rarrv'iiip  out  the  lying's  inativc- 
ui\iN  *     TiuM  •  ;-uTs*mVri  mniriArr.  his  Highnesfi  every  day  of 
ft  km:  Htn^  xh:*^  u»4.  TiiktM.  afnim^c  *•  ohatinate  thinkere,*'  and 
iio^rt  vtnr.urri.  i*-  raA  Ti\mm\  nr  hnni  act  thestake,  exoqit^ 
\\\  \\\K  l'^>\w«•^  .ra:*?s  ai   hte»  iiuriiiirw  thr  King."*      Let  it 
ttltfv*  W  ^\'i\Ui;'r.:\.  '.ha'  nuw.    af  rhr  nicmhcTP  of  this 
V  luiuoil  ¥  ori    .K:vi.^mu>r^  :i,    Uir   iirxi  reign — ^perliaps, 

l'\miuvlK\!    \\  vurait-sir^    re*rtvTpd  Lis  share  of  the  con- 
fiwi*tfv1     pvw-r.v.    u'j.-:     Himif    vTf    h   under  discreditable 
,v»vuiu«iV»ui.'«.     Vv.:    wt-r.iior  parrr   wwms  w  have  had  any 
fciTUi'lo*   IV.  }.:v^>icr.v.£  '.Ik-  *  Lt-ritJifff   of  ihe  poor."     The 
('»»u-mau  AWt  a  lv.:Ues5fn.  in  Buckinffhamshire,  value 
iM»   vtarlv  >uU  nTivsf •-:::•..?  i-:?^"^^  '•^«  bestowed  by 
llti.n-  vu  WriuihwUv:  alsj  s^-TfnQ  valuaHe  manors ;  and 
i„  Ui»  will  Heury  bi-qm-atbed  i'xO  :o  his  ChanceUor,  a.  a 
,„e.u«rul   of  hU  regard  for  him :  ^-  bnt  it    is  probable  the 
,u„„..v  wa.  never  p:ud,  as  the  Kinf  *  will  was  violated  m 
every'  item  iiaiued  a.  legacies  and  otherwae. 

M.,.e  i„n.r.ule...,c  of  this  Chancellor  at  a  subsequent  period 
gave  the  Duke  of  Somerset  and  Archbishop  Cranmer  an 

.  Ktal«  l'»l«n  (Domettic)  of  Heniji  reign. 
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lortunity  of  dUmissing   him   &oin  office ;  but  under  any 

circumstances  they  were  certain  to  ignore  him,  as  he  stood 
directly  opposed  to  their  secret  policy.  He  was,  with  all  his 
faults,  faithful  to  King  Henry,  loyal  to  the  Tudor  dynasty, 
and  under  no  plea  would  he  favour  the  Reforiuation.     Such 

nan  could  hold  no  position  in  Somerset's  government. 

Wriothesley  and  Rich  became  hated  by  the  people,  on 
account  of  "  suborning  witnesses,"  and  assisting  Cranmcr 
and  the  Seymours  in  their  fatal  conspiracy  against  unfortu- 
nate Catharine  Howard. 

Lord  Campbell  has  drawn  a  contrast  between  the  de- 
merits of  Lords  Audley  and  Wriothesley  : — "  Wriothesley," 
he  says,  "  displayed  very  differeut  qualities  from  his  prede- 
cessor (Audley),  being  a  man  of  principle ;  but  he  was,  if 
:,  a  worse  minister,  for  when  invested  with  power  he 
proved  narrow-minded,  bigoted  and  cruel.  Fortunately  he 
was  likewise  rash  and  headstrong,  so  that  his  objects  were 
generally  defeated,  and  his  political  career  was  short," 

Few  persons,"  writes  Mr,  Foss,  "who  have  held  a  pro- 
njincnt  position  in  the  State,  have  had  so  little  said  to  their 
credit  as  Thomas  Wriothesley.  When  advanced  to  high 
office,  his  conceited  opinion  of  his  own  superiority,  made 
Ikim  treat  with  disdain  those  who  differed  from  him  ;  and 
this   disposition  operated  with  peculiar  force  against  thrae 

who   advocated  the   Reformed   doctrines Although 

attached  to  the  Papal  Church,  he  showed  no  scruples  in 
sharing  the  plunder  of  the  monastic  contiscation;  he 
received  grants  of  lands  from  the  King,  and  even  accepted 
others  from  the  Coimcil  that  was  planning  bis  own  disgrace."* 

*  Fun's  Ju<]^e<  ol  Enylam),  vol.  vi.  p.  33S. 
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That  Wriothesley  persecuted  the  Befonnera  there  can  1 
no  doubt,  and  they  retaliated  in  the  same  spirit  upon  him. 
Wriothesley  took  the  oath  of  supremacy  to  Henry,  by  vfaich 
he  solemnly  abjured  the  spiritual  headship  of  the  Pope  ;  yet, 
like  many  others,  he  took  the  oath  through  fear  or  avarice. 
His  general  conduct  and  character,  however,  present  a 
marked  contrast  with  that  of  his  colleagues  at  the  time  of 
Henry's  death.  He  could  not  agree  with  Somerset,  War- 
wick, Pembroke,  Paget,  Winchester,  Cranmer,  or  Rich,  aud 
theirsubordinatcsjwho  commenced  thenew  reign  with  perjury 
and  the  violation  of  their  solemn  oaths  to  a  dying  monarch. 

I   must  here  return  to  the  case  of  Anne  Askew,  the  par- 
ticulars of  whose  persecution  and  death  seem  even  now  to 
be  im]»erfectly  understood.     Bishop  IJouucr  was  favourable, 
if  not  friendly,  to  her ;  he  did  not  wish  to  adjudicate  upon 
her  case.      He  considered  her  "  brain  somewhat  affected  by  J 
readiug  the   Scriptures."     It  has  been  alleged  that  Gardy■^J 
nerwas  the  "person  who  panted  most  for  Anne's  blood,  otil 
of  hatred  to  the   Queen,"     Gardyuer  never  descended 
such  a  mode  of  disposing  of  an  enemy;  and  it   is  high! 
probable  that  the  "  implacable  feeling,"  that  pursued  Anufil 
Askew  to  the  death,  had  its  origin  in  the  King's  hatred  to  9 
his  wife  and  her  Protestantism. 

Sir    George   Blagge,    a   Nottinghamshire    Knight,  whom  1 
Henry  in  his  gross  convivial  moments  styled  hia  "fat  pig," 
was  the  originator  of  many  of  the  stories  respecting  AunaJ 
Askew  and  her  fellow -suiTcrcrs,  aud  one  of  his  statements  waa^a 
that  he  himself  would  have  been  roasted  alive,  if  the  "bishopal 
had  their  own    way."     There   are    several   versions  of  thi 
charges   against    Gardyner  and  Bonner,  at  this  juncture; 
but  there  is  no  official  record  to  corroborate  evidence  of  them.  \ 
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Blagge  was  supremely  careleaa  of  any  creed,  but  like 
most  of  his  compaaiona  improved  his  fortune  by  adopting 
the  principles  of  the  Reformation,  which  he  carefully 
abandoned  wheneyer  danger  approached.*  Historical  state- 
menta  based  upon  the  evidence  of  such  men  as  Blagge  and 
the  Seymours  must  be  cautiously  received,  unless  corro- 
borated by  trustworthy  teatimony. 

Anne  Askew,  or  Thynne,  is  described  in  the  Council  Book 
aa  "  very  obstinate  and  heady  in  reasoning  on  matters  of 
religion/'t  She  waa  tried  before  Archbishop  Cranmer,  as 
the  chief  judge  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Court,  and  the  Arch- 
bishop condemned  her  to  the  flames.  The  accounts  with 
respect  to  the  scene  in  Smitbiicid  at  the  immolation  of  Anne 
Askew  are  very  contradictory.  Wriothesley  and  Russell  are 
described  as  being  apeetatora,  and  behaving  "  with  great 
levity  of  manner";  whilst  others  allege  that  they  were  rwt 
present.  The  whole  transaction,  whether  with  the  King's 
express  sauction,  or  the  act  of  his  ministers — who  repre- 
sented both  the  Papal  and  Anti-Papal  party — condemns  all 
concerned  to  indignant  reprehension. ^ 

Most  writers  upon  this  epoch  of  English  history  are 
notably  silent  upon  the  number  of  sentences  for  heresy, 
pronounced  by  the  judges,  and  carried  into  execution  by 
Crumwell  in  the  reign  of  Ilcnry.     Crumwell  boasted  that 

khe  had  sixty-two  thousand  people  iu  gaol  at  various 
timesj  charged  with  offences  against  the  State — treason, 
heresy,  and  agrarian  crime.  The  reader  is  also  aware  tbat 
in  the  reign  of  Edward,  Cranmer  and  Corerdale  sat  in 
; 


*  John  Hala'i  SermoD  on  the  Sins  uf  Rich  Men. 
X  See  EJlii,  *oL  Hi.  p.  11;  1  CuUier,  rol  :i.  p,  : 
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council,   and  sentenced  to  the  stake  many  Aoabaptiats,  ant 
others  who  dissented  from  the  "  newly-arranged  doctri 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 

Here  is  a  specimen  of  the  cruelty  of  those  times. 
special  statute  was  passed  in  Henry's  re igu  (Feb.  1530-1] 
declaring  that  deliberate  poisoning  should  be  "  considere 
as  great  a  crime  as  high  treason,"  But  the  penalty" 
awarded  was  far  more  horrible — namely,  "  to  be  boiled  alive 
in  the  presence  of  the  populace"  and  "  without  the  benefit  of 
clerffif."*  Richard  Rouse,  the  Bishop  of  Rochester's  cook, 
who  poisoned  sii  persons,  suffered  under  this  barbarous  law. 
"  He  roared  mighty  loud,"  says  an  old  chronicle,  "  and 
divers  women  who  were  big  with  child  did  feel  sick  at  the 
sight  of  what  they  saw,  and  were  carried  away  half  dead  ; 
and  other  men  and  women  did  not  seem  frightened  by  the 
boiling  alive,  but  would  prefer  to  ace  the  headsman  at  bis 
work."  These  were  "jolly  times,"  writes  John  Bale,  after- 
wards one  of  the  Bishops  whom  Lord  Warwick  benignly 
appointed  to  the  See  of  Ossory,  but  whom  the  "  Savage 
Irish"  would  have  "no  concern  with." 

Somerset,  in  dismissing  Wriothesley  from  the  Chancellor- | 
ship,  conferred  upon  him  the  title   of  Earl  of  SouthamptonJ 
with  a  "certain  sum  to  sustain  the  honour  of  the  peerage/^ 
1'liis  was  rather  a  clever  stroke  of  (wlicy,  for  both  giver  i 
receiver  entertained  a  deadly  hatred  for  each  other.    Wbe) 
Somerset  was  impeached  by  his  colleagues,  the  ncwly-create 
Earl   of    Southampton   came   forward    to   aid   the   Earl  i 
Warwick  in  overthrowing  the  Protector.     In  tlie  House  ( 
Peers  he  brought  his  talent  and  influence  to  bear  upon  th^ 
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question ;  and  joined  in  the  shout  raised  both  by  Protestsnt 
and  Catholic  to  strike  off  the  head  of  the  universally-hated 
Edward  Seymour.  When  Somerset  was  disposed  of,  the 
Earl  of  Southampton  looke<l  to  Lord  Warwick  for  a  political 
post  as  a  reward  for  kis  services ;  and  Warwick  having  his 
turn  served,  repudiated  his  former  colleague  in  the  Council. 
This  disappointment  brought  to  Wriothealey  an  illness  which 
terminated  fatally  in  a  few  weeks  (July  30,  1550).* 

In  estimating  the  cliaractcr  of  a  man  in  thoae  troublous 
times  it  would  be  unjust  to  apply  the  estimate  of  moderii 
notions.  In  that  age  toleration  was  in  as  little  favour  with 
the  advocates  of  the  Reformation  as  with  the  professing  and 
unworthy  adherents  of  the  aucient  faith  ;  and  although  we 
may  condemn  the  extremes  to  which  Wriothealey  was  driven 
by  his  fervid  zeal,  we  cannot  help  respecting  the  sincerity 
and  fidelity  which  distiuguiahed  him  from  the  vast  majority 
of  King  Henry's  courtiers  and  couuscUors,  as  well  as  the 
chiefs  of  faction  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI,,  who  were  ever 
ready  to  make  faith,  virtue,  honour,  aud  all  the  sentiments 
of  truth,  subservient  to  personal  ambition,  to  power,  license, 
and  avarice. 

Sir  RicHAHU  Ricn,  who  succeeded  Wriothesley  as 
Chancellor,  also  participated  in,  and  sustained  persecutions 
iu  Henry  and  Edward's  reigns.  Like  Dr.  Loudon,  he  had 
a  potent  leaning  for  the  strongest  side,  and  "  betrayed  no 
weakness  in  supporting  self"  in  the  vital  wrestle  of  interests 
which  in  his  time  occurred.  He  was  the  chief  witness 
against  his  patron  and  generous  friend,  Sir  'fhomaa  More, 
utt    which   occasion  he    was    guilty    of   the  characteristic 
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daAtardlincas  of  wilful  and  deliberate  peijurr.  John  Foxe. 
for  once  essaying  trnth,  portrays  Bich  as  ''  cniel  and  un- 
principled/' Can  it  be  beliered  that  acting  as  the  King's 
Advocate,  Rich  laid  aside  his  robes  to  aid  in  the  torture  of 
Anne  AMkew ;  and  that  at  another  time  Piers  Datton 
charged  him,  so  high  a  dignitary,  with  purloining  some  of 
the  golden  chalices  intended  for  the  ''royal  crucible?" 
Rich,  of  course,  denied  the  accusation.  Piers  Dutton  was 
an  arrant  liar,  and  so  was  Rich.  This  is  the  only  truth 
that  Henry  found  out :  the  gold  was  never  elicited.  When 
Rich  was  Chancellor  to  King  Edward  in  1551,  he  persecuted 
the  Princess  Mary  for  the  practice  of  her  religion,  but  for 
doing  HO  received  the  rebuke  of  Cranmer.  Amongst  the 
death-warrants  signed  by  Chancellor  Rich  in  Edward's  reign^ 
was  that  of  his  personal  friend,  Thomas  Seymour.  Oldmixon 
dcHcribcH  the  Chancellor  as  a  man  who  was ''  neither  Papist 
nor  Protestant  /'  and  in  another  place  he  avers  his  belief 
that  he  was  ''  more  Papist  than  Protestant.^'  The  opinion 
of  lH)th  ])articH  is  strongly  against  Chancellor  Rich. 

Chancellor  Rich  was  the  sort  of  man  to  suit,  in  every  re- 
HIKJdt,  the  members  of  the  Protector  Somerset's  Cabinet.  In 
eariy  life  he  was  "  esteemed  very  light  of  his  tongue,  a  great 
(lic(!r  and  gamester,  and  not  of  any  commendable  fame."* 
In  1537,  an  insult  was  cast  on  the  House  of  Commons, 
which  shows  strikingly  the  degraded  condition  to  which 
Parliament  was  reduced  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
On  the  rccommendiition  of  the  Crown,  Rich,  who  was 
Hcjarccly  free  from  any  vice  except  hypocrisy,  was  elected 
Speaker.     While  in  that  office  he  rendered  eflfective  service 


S))(;c'ch  uf  iSir  Thomas  More  on  bis  trial. 
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in  recoociliug  the  Commons  to  the  suppressioa  of  the 
greater  monasteries,  and  the  grant  of  their  possessions  to 
the  King.  The  monastic  estates  were  placed  under  the 
management  of  a  Koyal  Commission,  and  Rich  was  consti- 
tuted the  head  of  it  with  the  title  of  "  Chancellor  of  the 
Court  of  Augmentations."  His  first  care,  of  course,  was  to 
augment  hia  own  fortune,  and  he  obtained  a  grant  of  the 
dissolved  priory  of  Leighcs,  in  Essex,  and  of  other  abbey 
lands  of  immense  value,  which  were  found  to  be  a  sufficient 
endowment  for  two  earldoms  enjoyed  by  hia  sons."  He  had 
been  a  spendthrift  in  his  youth;  but  cupidity  in  his  later 
years  grew  with  wealth,  and  he  became  with  advance  of  age, 
penurious.  In  154^1  he  was  installed  as  Treasurer  of  the 
King's  Wars  in  tVance  and  Scotland — an  office  by  virtue 
of  which  the  whole  of  the  expenditure  for  the  pay  and 
provisioning  of  the  array  passed  through  his  hands,  which 
afforded  ample  scope  for  his  propensity  to  accumulate. 

Soon  after  the  capture  of  Boulogne,  Rich  was  one  of  the 
Commissioners  who  negotiated  the  peace  between  France 
and  England,  He  was  now  in  high  personal  favour  with 
King  Henry,  conforming  himself  to  all  his  Sovereign's 
caprices ;  assisting  at  the  Council  Board ;  examining  and 
punishing  Reformers  for  violations  of  the  Six  Articles,  and 
Catholics  for  refusing  to  acknowledge  the  King's  spiritual 
supremacy.  When  Henry's  "  will"  was  drawn  up,  Rich  was 
appointed  one  of  the  sixteen  eiecutors  who  were  to  carry  on 
the  government  during  the  minority  of  Edward. t 


*  MoDiitic  MemorUls  ;  LuiiIb  conrerrod  on  Lord  Hiah. 
+  Tbit  utraurdiiwrjr  ■•  lut  MiUmsnt"  U  (till  aitaot,  kod  to  be  B 
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Somerset  hesitated  to  accept  the  services  of  Lord  Rich — 
still  he  could  perceive  that  such  an  agent  was  enettdal  to 
the  anccesa  of  his  own  endeavoura  at  aggraudisement.      So 
Uich   became  Chancellor ;  he  discharged   the   duties  of  the 
office  with   considerable   ability,  and  went  by  order  of  t]ie 
Council  to  the  Princess  Mary,  to  announce  to  her  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Government  that  no  "  private  Mass  should 
be  celebrated  in  her  house."     The  Princess  returned  a  reso- 
lute answer,  declaring  that  none  of  the  "  new  service"  should 
be  used  in  her  establishment.*      It  has  been  stated  by  some 
of  his  contemporaries   that  he  did  nut  wish  to  act  against 
the    Papal  party  in  the  persecuting  spirit  of  Somerset  or 
Cranmer.    If  this  were  so,  then  he  must  have  been  bribed,  o 
had  some  special  incentive.      He  refused   to   execute  i 
orders  of  the  Council,  on  one  particular  occasion, «  hcreupt 
the   young   King  wrote  to  him,  marvelling  at  his  refiisa 
In  less  than  three  mouths  he  resigned  office.     By  an  eati 
in  his   Journal,  the  King  attributes   Rich's  retirement 
illness.     Hayward,  however,  gives  a  diti'ereut  reason, 
suggests  that  a  wish  to  keep   tbe  large  estates  he  bad  | 
possession  of,  and  his  desire  to  avoid  the  troubles  he  for 
iu  the  coming  session  of  Parliament,  made  him  petition  foi 
hia  discharge  from  office,  on   the  pretence  of  bad  health.-f 
Heyliu'a  esplauatiou  is  curious.      lie  avers  that  the  Chan>f 
cellor  did  not  wish  to  act   in  a  judicial  capacity  t 
Somerset,  who  bad  been  just   committed   to  the  Tower  i 
second  time.     It  is  incredible  that  any  such  generous  fee 
ing  could  have  ever  touched  the  heart  of  Lord  Rich ;  besides,! 
he  hated  Somerset,  and  the  latter  detested  him.     The  real  1 

*  DoiiieMic  Stale  Pkpera  of  Ednrd'i  nigD. 
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cause  of  his  retirement  was^  it  is  very  possible^  owing  to  a 
fear  of  losing  his  estates^  and  then — ^perhaps  his  head.  He 
stilly  however,  attended  in  his  place  as  a  Lord  of  Parlia- 
ment^ and  gave  his  advice  to  the  Council  in  their  proceed- 
ings against  Somerset.  When  his  late  collcague^s  fall  was 
at  hand^  he  acted  with  his  accustomed  perfidious  hcartless- 
ness.  He  would  not  judicially  pronounce  against  him ;  but 
he  gave  Lord  Warwick  the  benefit  of  his  legal  opinion  as 
to  how  the  Protector  was  to  be  sent  to  the  scaffold^ 
''without  the  appearance  of  malice  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment.'^ He  zealously  promoted  the  measures  in  favour  of 
the  Reformation^  yet  his  motives  for  doing  so  were  wholly 
personal.  He  "  feared/^  says  Lord  Campbell^  "  a  counter- 
revolution in  religion  by  which  his  share  of  the  Church 
plunder  might  be  wrested  from  him.* 

Whilst  Chancellor^  Lord  Rich,  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr. 
Cranmer^  passed  a  Bill  tlirough  Parliament  to  legalize  the 
marriage  of  the  clergy^  to  which  he  added  a  clause  to  the 
effect  that  priests  would,  nevertheless.,  do  better  to  '^  remain 
true  to  their  vows  of  celibacy .^^t  This  law  was  for  many 
years  most  unpopular  in  the  provinces,  especially  amongst 
the  women. 

Much  as  Lord  Rich  was  mistrusted  by  the  Council,  he 
was  called  upon  to  aid  in  the  closing  plot  of  the  reign. 
He  not  only  witnessed  the  King's  "will,''  and  subscribed  the 
undertaking  to  support  its  provisions,  which  altered  the 
succession  of  the  Crown  and  settled  it  on  Lady  Jane 
Dudley  (Gray),  but  he  also  gave  such  prominent  aid  to  the 


*  See  Lord  Campbell's  English  Chancellors,  vol.  ii.  pp.  11,  12. 
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project  as  to  induce  the  Lords  of  the  Council  to  address  a 
letter  of  thanks  to  him  for  his  valuable  services.* 

By  a  timely  desertion  of  this  flagitious  Coancil^  Rich 
escaped  the  immediate  consequences  of  their  acts ;  and  he  ob- 
tained favour  with  Queen  Mary  by  his  facile  return  to  Catho- 
licity, and  his  fervid  protest  "  against  the  further  growth  of 
heresy/^  In  a  few  weeks  after  Mary  was  proclaimed  Queen, 
Lord  Rich  was  nominated  one  of  the  Council  to  attend  at 
a  sermon  preached  at  Paul's  Cross.f  He  was  also  sum- 
moned among  the  twenty-five  peers  appointed  to  try  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland  for  the  crime  in  which  he  him- 
self largely  participated. J  He  further  appears  on  the 
commission  for  deciding  on  the  claims  to  do  service  at 
the  Queen's  coronation,  and  his  name  was  frequently  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  commission  in  his  district  for  trying 
heretics,  at  the  cruel  execution  of  some  of  whom  he  was 
present.^ 

During  the  ten  years  that  Lord  Rich  lived  under  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  little  is  known  of  him,  but  that  he  was 
most  accommodating  in  his  opinions  to  the  Queen  and  her 
Council.  ^'  He  was,''  writes  Lord  Campbell,  '^  one  of  the 
most  sordid  as  well  as  most  unprincipled  men  that  ever 
held  the  oflSce  of  Lord  Chancellor  of  England."  So  entire 
was  Lord  Rich's  seclusion,  that  his  existence  was  almost 
forgotten ;  and  thus  as  he  was  rejoicing  over  the  amount  of 
his  gains  from  the  religioius  tempest  which  had  swept  the  land, 
and  enjoying  the  delights  of  his  beautiful  country  retreat, 
where  every  luxury  was  at  hand,  he  was  suddenly  smitten 


*  Lingard,  vol.  vii. ;  Foas's  English  Judges,  vol  vi. 
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by  a  mortal  illness.  When  the  miserable  man  ascertained 
that  a  prolongation  of  life  was  impossible,  be  eagerly 
besought  those  about  him  to  procure  a  priest  quickly. 
"  He  seemed,"  says  a  spectator,  "  in  a  state  of  horrors. 
He  cried  out  to  the  Lord  Jesus  to  have  mercy  on  his  sinful 
soul."  "  He  always,  in  his  heart,  believed  in  the  olden 
religion  ;  and  he  lost  his  soul  by  avarice."  Such  were  his 
last  words.  A  messenger  was  despatched  by  his  Protestant 
domestics  for  a  priest,  but  before  the  arrival  of  the  Con- 
fessor the  soul  of  the  Chancellor  was  before  its  God.* 
Soch  was  the  end  of  one  of  the  leading  Beformers  who 
indaced  Lady  Jane  Dudley  to  accept  the  Crown,  and  be- 
trayed her  in  ten  days. 

TaoHAs  GoDRicH,  Bishop  of  Ely,  became  the  successor 
of  Lord  Rich.  He  was  appointed  by  Northumberland 
(1551)  while  Somerset  lay  under  sentence  of  death  in  the 
Tower.  As  the  new  Chancellor  was  utterly  ignorant  of  the 
legal  duties  of  the  Chancery  Court,  Sir  Thomas  Beaumont, 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  was  "  commanded"  to  hear  and 
adjudicate  upon  all  cases  in  Chancery.  Godrich  became — 
as  was  intended — a  mere  cypher  in  the  Council,  giving 
legal  effect  to  the  secret  policy  of  Northumberland  and 
Cranmer.  He,  therefore,  as  Chancellor,  signed  every 
despotic  decree  which  the  Council  proposed,  and  was  a  par- 
ticipator in  the  treason  which  intended  to  set  aside  the 
succession  of  the  Tudor  sisters.  In  this  plot  he  felt  re- 
luctance to  act,  exclaiming,  "  It  is  wrong ;  it  is  wrong — I 
will  not  do  it."    But  being  a  very  timid  man,  he  feared  the 


•  Hie  Dektbbad  of  Chuicellor  Rich.    A  DiKoarie  by  Jobn  Halea,  Pnaober, 
on  tbe  "  Doing*  of  Wicked  and  Werldlf  Peopls." 
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haughty  Northumberland  so  much  that  he  soon  yidded. 
Upon  the  death  of  Edward  YI.  he  appeared  at  Sion  Hook 
to  salute  Jane  Dudley  as  Queen  of  England.     On  the  fol- 
lowing day,  as  Chancellor^  he  signed  a  document — ^to  which 
Cranmer's  name  was  also  affixed — addressed  to  the  Lady 
Mary^  '^  commanding  her  to  abandon  her  false  claims  to  the 
Crown,  and  to  submit  to  her  lawful  and  undoubted  Savereignf 
Qtueen  JaneJ**     But  a  few  days  later  the  affrighted  Chan- 
cellor abandoned   Lady  Janets  party,  and  surrendered  the 
Great  Seals  to  Lords  Anmdel  and  Paget  to  present  to 
Queen  Mary,  "  humbly  imploring  mercy  for  his  treason." 
"  He  was/^  writes  Lord  Campbell,  "  beset  with  great  terrors 
from  the  part  he  had  taken  in  concocting  the  patent  to 
change  the  succession;  but  partly  from  his  clerical  office, 
or  from  his  real  insignificance,  he  was  not  molested  in  his 
diocese."     He  was  the  mere  tool  of  Northumberland.     His 
former  zeal  for  the  promotion  of  the  Reformation  had  now 
almost  disappeared,  and  he  offered   no  opposition  to  the 
restoration  of  the  olden  faith.     Indeed,  he  seems  to  have 
}X)ssessed  the  accommodating  manners  of  Dr.  Kitchen  and 
Dean  Wotton.     He  did  not  long  survive  the  change;  he 
died  in  May,  1554.     "  In  the  lottery  of  life,'^  says  Lord 
Campbell,  "some  high  prizes  are  appropriated   to  medi- 
ocrity, and  Thomas  Godrich  was  the  holder  of  a  fortunate 
ticket." 

Chancellor  Godrich  was  a  man  of  obscure  origin  and 
small  acquirements.  He  had  been  a  scholar  of  Cambridge, 
and  was  amongst  some  of  the  first  in  that  University  who 
spoke  in  favour  of  the  Reformation,  but  cautiously  avoided 


*  SUte  Papen  of  Mary's  reign. 
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making  any  public  avowal  of  his  opinion  until  after  King 
Henry's  death.  He  was  employed  by  Cranmer  to  assist 
Poynet  and  himself  in  the  '' revision  of  the  Prayer 
Book/^  and  was  rewarded  for  his  labours  by  the  Bishopric 
of  Ely. 

In  Queen  Mary's  reign  he  was  "  merely  tolerated/'  and 
before  his  death  he  returned  to  the  olden  creed  of  England. 
When  in  power,  and  the  colleague  of  cruel  men,  he  was,  it 
is  but  just  to  say,  always  opposed  to  persecution,  and  his 
Protestantism  differed  much  from  that  of  his  party.  Little 
is  known  of  his  private  life,  but  that  he  was  kind  to  his 
relatives,  and  made  ample  provision  for  his  two  daughters, 
who  subsequently  took  the  veil  in  Madrid.* 

The  Chancellors  who  held  oflSce  under  Edward  VI.,  in 
many  instances  acted  on  their  own  responsibility,  without 
either  statute  law  or  precedent  to  guide  them.  In  1549, 
Lord  Rich,  as  Chancellor,  issued  a  proclamation  under  the 
Great  Seal,  addressed  to  "  all  justices  of  the  peace,  command- 
ing them  in  the  King's  name  to  arrest  all  coiners  and 
setters  abroad  of  vain  and  forged  talcs  and  lies,  and  to 
commit  them  to  the  galleys,  there  to  '  row  in  chains  during 
the  King's  pleasure.' "f  Proclamations  were  issued  fixing 
a  certain  price  for  the  sale  of  provisions,  quality,  &c. ;  also 
with  respect  to  base  coinage,  entailing  heavy  penalties  on 
the  evil-doers.  The  latter  proclamations  were  among  Rich 
and  Godrich's  best  actions.  How  far  they  were  obeyed  is 
very  doubtful.  With  respect  to  the  uses  made  of  the  Great 
Seal  in  political  matters,  there  seems  to  have  been  a  total 


*  Poineroy'fl  Letters  to  Lascelles  on  Chancellor  Godrich. 
t  Strype's  Memorials  ;  Cauipbcli's  Chancellors,  roL  ii. 
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disregard  of  either  equity  or  law^  or  that  sense  of  honour 
which  once  characterized  English  Chancellors.  In  the 
hands  of  such  a  judge  as  Sir  Thomas  More,  this  dangerous 
mode  of  procedure  might  perhaps  be  used  for  the  good  of 
the  community  at  large,  but  it  was  an  irresponsible  exercise 
of  power  which  a  country  possessing  the  forms  at  least,  of  a 
representative  Government,  should  not  permit. 

The  judges  and  magistrates,  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth  and 
her  successor,  James  I.,  were,  if  possible,  more  corrupt 
Archbishop  Huttou,  writing  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
remarks  upon  the  venality  of  the  officials  of  the  Crown. 
"  If,'^  he  says,  "  you  require  a  favour  from  a  judge,  or  some 
one  about  the  Court  of  our  blessed  Queen,  you  must  first 
send  a  nice  present  to  the  person  in  power,  for  few  good 
actions  are  now  performed  without  a  motive"  Sir  John 
Harrington  also  bears  testimony  to  the  venality  of  the 
Judges  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Harrington  is  decidedly  a 
trustworthy  authority  on  this  matter. 
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An  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  iu  Edward's  reign 
"to  farther  continue '^  the  abstinence  from  flesh  meat 
on  Fridays  and  Saturdays^  ''  ember  days/'  the  eve  of 
holydays^  and  Lent,  as  a  "holy  season/'  An  Act  was 
also  passed  by  the  Parliament  of  the  boy-King  "  regu- 
lating the  holydays  to  be  kept."  The  list  was,  however, 
somewhat  curtailed,  as  many  favourite  Saints  were  set 
aside.  It  is  strange  that  the  days  appointed  in  honour  of 
the  "  Virgin,  and  All  Saints  Day  "  hold  a  prominent  place 
on  the  list  of  Protestant  holydays  adopted  by  the  Reform- 
ing Parliament.  The  statute  concerning  fasts  and  holy- 
days  was  drawn  up  under  Cranmer's  inspiration  \  and  was 
passed  through  its  various  stages  in  the  Lords  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.* 

An  Anabaptist  preacher,  named  Isaac  Farlow,  states  that 
whilst  Somerset,  Warwick,  and  Cranmer,  enforced  this  new 
statute,  they  constantly  violated  it  themselves.  Bale  and 
Poynet  publicly  boasted  of  having  "feasted  with  good 
jolly  belly  cheer  "  on  the   anniversary  of  the  Crucifixion. 


*  The  Acts  passed  by  Edward's  Parliament  conceniing  "  fasts  and  holydays, 
are  printed  in  Dodd's  Church  History,  vol.  i.  pp.  400-403. 
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of  pair.f  ■..  ir.i>:t7  Vj   Kr-iivili'-c*  reizcLc."     Tbere  w»»  still 

«irT0'i:.^.'.2s  r"'  V.:  s^^'xis-**:^-*  ro Tern m-rTita, '"tt  zecai  enact- 

^'ath^il/-;  faith  ;r*  frv^TT  pan  of  the  lani :  !ieTertfeeIe»-  it  had 
f»rirf.*T'>Ti^  n/iurffiuVk,  ar.d  mar-T  martTTs  who  asce:ided  the 
^:%ff^fU\  "with  the  er-thuA'aATD  of  the  urlniitive  Chrstiaa. 
l-iUrfty  of  cror.vifcr.r-c,  however,  wis  a  sentiment  the 
Flfiiftifh  K/:forrnfm  would  Lot  permit.  Thej  did  not  seem 
t/i  ijfidfrr^tand  ^nch  a  *€ritimeLt. 

The  Ffiritan  Ki-formcrrs  held  manv  meeting*  in  Edward'* 
nrijffi  to  "dfitfrrrriifjr;  upon  the  fast*/'  Public  opinion  wa* 
much  divirk'd.  The  women  of  the  "new  learning"  were, 
with  ffiw  fixa^Autun,  in  favour  of  the  fasts — in  fact  they 
Ktill  hr:ld  to  the  mo«ft  imprjrtant  observances  of  the  olden 
CH'Ju],  llir;  (liscusnions  were  not  edifying,  and  showed  the 
fariatir;al  fw-linj;  that  moved  the  Anabaptist  section  of  the 
lUiforrrifTs.  [x^ndfjn  was  crowded  with  a  new  class  of 
\}r('tu:h(:rH  \*lio  wc-n;  rurarly  as  ignorant  as  those  they  pro- 
fr!NS(!d  to   iriHtnict ;  and   immorality  and  drunkenness  were 
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lly  prevalent  amongst  those  men.  In  a  former  chapter 
I  have  remarked  upon  the  debased  state  of  society  and 
■the  hopeless  condition  of  the  lower  classes.  I  now  present 
to  the  reader  a  few  items  from  the  agitation  concern- 
ing the  "  Lent  Fast."  The  new  preachers  denounced 
Lent  as  an  invention  of  Popery.  Toiiguc  and  Joseph, 
two  London  preachcrsj  were  loud  in  their  dennnciation  of 
Lent.  They  said  that  "  belly  cheer  should  be  taken  as 
(tftca  as  Nature  desired."  Tongue  told  his  congregation 
that  Lent  "was  one  of  Christ's  miracles,  which  God  ordained 
men  not  to  imitate  or  follow,  and  that  it  was  an  insup- 
portable burden."  This  opinion  was  adopted  by  many. 
Ballads  and  rhymes  were  circulated  on  Lent.  Some  of 
these  documents  were  of  a  gross  description,  supposed  to 
have  been  written  by  John  Bale,  who  was  the  author  of  a 
shocking  lampoon  upon  the  Mass,  Ballads  were  sent 
through  the  country  upon  the  "  Death  and  Burial  of  Lent." 

(One  of  those  publications  was  extensively  circulated  in 
the  diocese  of  Winchester,  entitled  "  Jack  Lent's  Testa- 
ment." In  this  publicatioD  Dr.  Gardyner  was  ridiculed 
for  maintaining  the  penitential  seusou.  lie  complained  to 
Somerset  of  those  unedifyiug  proeeedinga,  but  received 
no  redress,  although  the  Court  professed  to  uphold  Lent, 
and  issued  a  proclamation  to  that  c&cct.  The  young 
King's  "Diet  for  Lent "  was  made  public,  mncb  to  the 
annoyance  of  the  extreme  party  of  Reformers.  Another 
section  of  Reformers  were  in  "  favour  of  keeping  the  Lent, 
but  not  as  a  religious  custom,"  lu  what  other  light  could 
it  be  observed  ?  Latimer  told  the  multitude,  at  Paul's 
Cross,  that  "those  who  regarded  not  laws  and  statutes  were 
despiscrs    of     magistrates."     "  There    be    laws    made   for 
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diet,"  he  say!i,  "  what  meats  we  shall  eat  at  all  tim 
This  law  is  made  in  policy,  as  I  suppose,  for  Tictuals'  b 
that  fish  might  be  used  as  well  as  other  meats."*  Lat 
thm  preached  by  order  of  the  King's  Council,  but  j 
tised,  as  the  reader  is  aware,  quite  the  opposite.  A  n 
named  Oregon,  who  became  a  Baptist  preacher,  allegi 
that  fasting  had  no  divine  origin,  and  told  his  hearera  ' 
take  plenty  of  "  belly  cheer,  and  get  wifed." 

John  Rasper,  a  preacher,  assured  the  popnlac 
Old  Cheape  that  it  "  viax  a  sin  against  nature  to  curtail  the 
necessary  quantity  of  '  belly  cheer.'  He  would  hare  no 
more  Lent;  no  more  univifcd  priests,  no  nuns;  every  maid 
shonld  get  a  husband.  Lent  was  a  device  of  the  Pope  ; 
then  down  with  it." 

Stephen  Winter,  once  a  secular  priest,  who  said  he 
saw  the  "  error  of  his  way,"  was  "  loud  in  his  protestations 
against  Lent,  because  it  disturbed  the  regular  conrse  of 
'belly  cheer.'"  Roger  Turner,  another  preacher,  informed 
his  audience  that  "  Lent  was  instituted  by  the  Pope,  and 
then  it  conld  not  be  a  goodly  thing.  It  interfered  with 
the  law  of  Nature.  It  was  the  enemy  of  'belly  cheer,' 
Therefore  they  should  put  it  down," 

Jacob  Riee  advised  the  people  to  "search  the  Scrip- 
tures weil,  and  they  would  find  that  the  Patriarchs  respected 
the  'belly  cheer'  usages.  Moses  was  fond  of  'belly  cheer' 
— so  was  Saul  and  David ;  and  King  Solomon  told  his 
servants  and  slaves  to  take  their  611  of 'belly  cheer.'  Take 
'  belly  cheer '  first,  and  then  search  the  Scriptures,  and 
praise  the  Lord  on  nigh."t 

•  Strype'n  CranmeT,  vol.  i.;   Sennoni  nt  Paul's  CruM. 
t  Adam  Goldalick'i  Aooounl  of  tbs  Lent  Controvsni;  about  "  Boll;  Cbew.' 
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In  die  ale-hoiisea  the  question  of  keeping  Lent  was  dis- 
cussed with  bitterness ;  but  the  majority  of  the  people 
seemed  inclined  to  "  preserve  the  old  custom,"  The  most 
implacable  adversaries  of  Lent  were  apostate  priests  who 
subsequently  filled  lucrative  positions  in  the  Church  utider 
Elizabeth ;  yet  that  monarch  "  rigidly  maintained,  in 
person,"  the  fast  days  of  the  oldeu  creed.* 

Isaac  Parker  essayed  many  sermons  iu  favour  of  "  belly 
cheer  "  in  Lent.  He  boasted  of  having  entertained  Bernard 
Gilpin,  Bradford,  and  Bale  to  "  a  savoury  dinner  of  various 
meates,"  on  Ash  Wednesday.  On  his  deathbed  two  women 
claimed  him  as  their  husband.^  Radclyffe  describes  Parkei' 
as  an  exemplary  priest  of  the  diocese  of  Canterbury  iu  the 
days  of  Archbishop  Wareham.  He  was  seventy-five  years 
old  at  the  period  of  bis  death,  and  still  a  tall  fine-looking  man. 
Hart  and  Dance,  two  preachers,  were  also  in  favour  of 
abolishing  the  Lent  fasts;  for  which  tbcy  became  unpopular 
with  the  lower  class  of  womeu,  who,  however  debased  and 
fallen,  still  looked  on  Lent  as  a  penitential  season  ;  and 
a  large  number  of  them  gave  proof  of  their  sincerity  by 
their  mode  of  life  during  what  they  styled  "  The  Black 
Fast."  Radclyffe  further  relates,  that  even  "  small  ihiRves  " 
And  "  highway  wolves  "  (men)  were  "  moderate  in  their  de- 
mauds  during  Lent,  the  last  week  of  which  the  great 
majority  of  thcra  rarely  molested  man  or  woman." 

John  Lee,  of  the  diocese  of  Salisbury,  became  one  of  the 


•  On  the  Eiii  Life  of  Goiipel  Prvachcn.  printed  aC  Autwerp  in  ISSI. 
t  KmonCuuck'i  Nnrtstivta  on  the  "  B«lly  Cb«i  DiTiaion."  Adun  Goldrticb 
wu  the  itoai  de  plume,  of  Mniater  Vnughan,  k  Unjer  nf  the  Temple,  who  ishJb 
np  ft  little    book    on  the    anlicB   of    the   now    prescbon  and    Ibetr  ranntlciJ 
oongregitioni. 
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neir  preachers.  He  declaimeil  agaicst  Lent  in  very  gn 
language.  He  had  permission,  like  other  "  expoundera,"  | 
make  harangues  at  Paul's  Cross,  where  scenes  of  blasphei 
were  daily  repeated  for  the  amusement  of  a  drunken  ) 
licentious  mob.  The  language  of  this  fallen  man  is  un| 
for  these  times.  He  told  his  congregation  in  a  very 
pressive  manner  to  place  no  faith  in  a  priest  that  was  not 
"  wifed."  Lee  was  the  friend  and  fclJow-lahourcr  of  John 
Bale — a  circumstance  that  fully  manifests  the  value  of  his 
teachings.  Apostles  of  the  appetite  may  be  in  favour  with 
the  rich  and  sensual ;  but  to  tell  a  plundered  and  hungry 
people  to  indulge  in  plenty  was  too  much,  even  for  the 
ignorance  of  the  masses,  the  very  lowest  and  most  aban- 
doned of  whom  alone  listened  with  approval  to  the 
materialism  of  Lcc  and  his  brother  preachers. 

The  principle  of  abstinence  and  fasts  was  considered 
"  highly  necessary"  by  a  very  large  number  of  the  German 
Lutherans,  but  the  "  religious  principles,"  and  the  practice 
of  the  same,  were  far  from  agreeing. 

The  physician  of  Edward  VI.  states  that  his  royal 
master  was  "  obstinate  in  hia  desire  to  maintain  the  exclu- 
sion "  of  meats  ou  Friday,  and  other  days,  "  commanded 
by  Parliament."  Ou  one  occasion  the  doctor  assured  his 
royal  patient  that  fish  was  not  suitable  as  a  diet  for  one  so 
delicate  as  his  Highness.  He  "  should  partake  of  dainties  in 
the  way  of  fowl,  cooked  in  the  Spanish  fashion."  "Ah, 
good  maister  doctor,"  said  the  King,  with  an  air  of  gravity 
far  beyond  his  years, "  what  would  my  people  think  of  me,  as 
Head  of  Iht  Church,  to  deliberately  partake  of  'belly  cheer' 
of  meat  kind  on  Fridays?  Why,  tbey  would  say  that  I 
deserved  to  be  sent  to  the  slake  as  a  lustful  feeder.     No,  I 
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will  never  violate  the  law.  The  '  belly  cheer'  must  be 
curtailed^  and  no  meat  used^  on  the  days  commanded  by  my 
Church/' 

Before  closing  this  chapter  it  may  be  worthy  of  mention 
that  the  higher  classes  of  £ngland  imitated  in  the  costliness 
of  their  cuisine  the  profusion  of  the  Roman  patricians, 
especially  in  their  partiality  for  banquets  of  fish,  in  which 
few  could  indulge  unless  possessed  of  much  wealth. 
*'  Jack^  lucie,  or  pike''  as  it  is  now  called^  was  much 
esteemed  by  our  ancestors.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  the 
price  of  "jack"  in  the  London  market  was  double  that  of 
salmon^  and  ten  times  that  of  the  best  sea  fish.  In  the 
days  of  Edward  III.  jack  were  carefully  kept  and  fed 
in  "stew  ponds."  Chaucer  speaks  in  commendation  of 
"  a  supper  of  jack,  washed  down  with  old  sack  wine."  In 
Henry  VIII.'s  reign  jack  '*  cost  as  much  again  as  house- 
lamb  in  February ;  and  a  very  small  pickerel  was  dearer 
than  a  fat  capon."  For  many  generations  pike  held  a  place 
on  the  royal  table,  and  it  was  also  a  favourite  dish  with  the 
bishops.  On  one  occasion  "  King  Hal "  was  invited  by 
Archbishop  Cranmcr  to  supper,  when  the  monarch  playfully 
inquired  after  the  "  bill  of  fare."  Dr.  Cranmcr  lirst  named 
a  savoury  dish  of  jack.  "That  will  do  nicely,"  said  the 
King.  "  And  now  for  another  question.  Who  will  be  the 
chief  story-tellers  ?"  continued  the  convivial  monarch.  *'Dr. 
Bonner  aud  Roger  Ascham,"  was  the  reply.  Very  good, 
"  said  the  King.  Then  I  will  be  amongst  your  guests." 
The  merrie  meeting  took  place  at  Lambeth  Palace,  and 
the  company,  preceded  by  the  King's  torch-men  and 
musicians,  did  not  separate  till  long  after  midnight.  On 
those  occasions  Henry  Tudor  permitted  the  utmost  latitude 
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of  speech.  A  good  story-teller  was  always  a  welcome  guest 
at  the  royal  table ;  and  the  King  himself  had  an  excellent 
gift  of  relating  stories  of  the  chase,  or  of  the  many  strange 
characters  whom  his  convivial  habits  brought  him  acquainted 
with. 

In  the  days  of  Cardinal  Beaufort,  the  most  sumptaous 
fish  banquets  were  given  by  the  English  bishops,  and  jack 
was  the  favourite  dish  with  the  Cardinal.  Whilst  in  the 
Tower,  unfortunate  Henry  VI.  ''  turned  his  tears  one  day 
to  smiles,^^  when  his  old  Cumberland  cook  announced 
"  a  dish  of  savoury  jack"  for  the  poor  captive's  dinner. 
And,  after  so  long  a  lapse  in  fashion^s  time,  Charles  V. 
enjoyed  a  fish  banquet  at  Windsor,  when  the  jack  was 
"  served  up  in  royal  style"  before  King  Henry  and  Queen 
Katharine. 

Old  kindly  Izaac  Walton,  in  his  work,  entitled  '^  A  Com- 
pleat  Angler,"  gives  instructions  how  to  transform  a  jack  by 
cooking  into  '^  a  dish  of  meat  too  good  for  any  but  anglers 
or  verv  honest  men." 

In  the  Sloane  MSS.  are  to  be  found  the  recipes  followed 
in  the  royal  kitchens  three  hundred  and  sixty  years  ago,  for 
cooking  jack  and  other  fresh- water  fish. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

DR.   CBANMER's   last   ACTS    AS    A  8TATESUAN. 


Ir  Archbishop  Cranmer  believed  that  his  judgnicut  in  the 
case  of  Kathariae  of  Arragon,  and  that  iu  reference  to 
Anna  Bolejn,  were  equitable  and  lawful,  he  mij^lit,  indeed, 
with  some  cousisteucy,  advocate  the  claim  to  the  Crown  of 
Jaae  Dudley,  as  the  grand-da  tighter  of  Mary  Tudor; 
although  the  young  Queeu  of  Scots,  as  descended  from 
Margaret,  Henry's  eldest  sister,  could  claim  precedence  of 
Jane  and  Catharine  Gray.  According  to  Cranmcr'i 
decisions,  both  Mary  and  Elizabeth  had  been  set  down  as 
illegitimate;  but  the  King's  "last  testament"  practically 
abrogated  the  decision  of  Dr.  Cranmer,  at  Dunstable,  as 
well  as  the  subsequent  pronouncement  at  Lambeth  Palace. 
In  his  "will,"  Henry  provided  that  in  case  of  failure  of  issue 
on  the  part  of  bis  son  Kdward,  the  Crown  should  go  in 
succession  to  bis  daughters,  Mary  and  Elizabeth.  His  dis- 
position in  that  solemn  document  proves  that  Henry  did  not 
believe  in  the  justice  and  legality  of  Cranmer's  divorcer, 
though  the  pbaut  prelate  had  pronounced  tbcui  at  his  own 
command.  And  again,  there  is  now  abundant  proof  that  the 
Archbishop  did  not  himself  believe  in  the  equity  or 
legality  of  his  compelled  decisions.  If  Cranmer  could  be 
credited  with  a  conscience,  this  conviction  mi^^bt  account  for 
the  heaitattoa  which  he  evinced  in  signing  the  document  by 
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which  the  young  King  disinherited  his  sisters ;  but  the  far 
greater  probability  is,  that  he  recoiled  from  the  peril  of  the 
act,  and  yielded  at  length  to  his  fear  of  Northumberland  ; 
the  Duke  and  his  co-conspirators  suspected  and  dreaded 
each  other.  Tlie  chief  of  the  conspiracy  could  not  act 
without  Dr.  Cranmcr,  nor  the  Archbishop  without  the 
Duke.  Northumberland  could  not  forget  the  manner  in 
which  Cranmer  at  first  clandestinely,  and  then  openly,  aided 
him  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Protector  Somerset  whose 
Protestantism  was  more  acceptable  to  the  people,  because 
more  open,  than  that  of  Cranracr.  The  interests  of  both 
duke  and  prelate  seemed  not  identical  at  the  juncture,  but 
the  approaching  death  of  the  King  brought  about  an  under- 
standing amongst  parties  who,  still  from  private  considera- 
tions, hated  each  other  with  mutual  ardour.  The  provi- 
dent hesitation  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  arose  from 
his  conviction  that  the  attempt  to  raise  Lady  Jane  Dudley 
to  the  throne  might  end  in  disaster  to  her  supporters.  In 
this  he  was  foreseeing — be  it,  as  his  defenders  aver,  from  a 
sense  of  justice,  or,  as  others  allege,  from  calculation. 
When  Cranmer  at  last  consented  to  sign  the  patent  letters 
for  the  transfer  of  the  Crown,  he  stated  that  he  had 
"  sworn  to  maintain  the  ^  will '  of  Henry  VIIL,  and  if  he 
signed  the  document  in  question,  then  he  was  a  perjured 
man."  Northumberland  and  the  Council  replied  "that 
they  had  also  sworn  to  execute  King  He7iry's  '  will/  and  if  he 
had  a  conscience  so  had  they.''*  Cranmer  still  hesitated,  but 
ultimately  complied,  for  lie  had  good  reason  to  dread  the 
resentment  of  Northumberland. 


*  State  Paperg  (Domestic)   of  the   reign  of  Edward  VI.  ;    Archbishopn   of 
Canterbury,  vol.  \ii. 
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In  Strype'B  Life  of  Cranmer  it  is  stated  that  wben  Queen 
Mary  interrogated  the  Archbishop  as  to  his  treason  to  her, 
he  said  "  he  did  it  unfeiguedly,  and  without  dissimulation.'' 
A  contemporary  of  Craumer  rcinarka  that  "  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times  were  critical :  Northumbertand  was  a« 
wicked  as  he  was  daring;  the  people  divided  between  the 
two  religions,  and  Cranmer  become  timid,  and  therefore 
liable  to  do  wrong,  just  as  the  Apostles  did  before  him." 
The  man  who  argued  the  merits  of  the  Six  Articles  or 
any  other  written  assumption,  with  Henry  VIII.,  could  not 
be  deficient  in  courage.  So  thia  "  explanation"  vanishes 
before  inquiry.* 

Mr,  Fronde  looks  upon  the  "  good  Archbishop"  as  a  man 
who  was  never  influenced  by  "  vulgar  worldly  considera- 
tions." "  While  the  lay  ministers  of  Edward  the  Si.^th," 
he  observes,  "were  sowing  the  wind  where  the  harvest  in 
due  time  wonld  follow,  jVrchbiahop  Cranmer,  keeping  aloof 
more  and  more  from  them  and  their  doings,  or  meddling  io 
them  only  to  protest,  was  working  silently  at  the  English 
Prayer  Book."t 

Let  the  reader  mark  this.  Strype,  the  enthusiastic  bio- 
grapher of  Cranmer,  makes  a  statement  the  very  opposite  to 
that  of  Mr,  Froude,  who  has  entered  the  field  assegai  in  hand 
for  his  idol,  the  Archbishop.  Strype  affirms  that  "during 
Edward's  reign  tbc  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  very  active, 
and  great  deference  seems  to  have  been  given  to  his  judg- 
ment by  the  King  and  his  Council  in  the  matters  that  were- 


*  See  Fore,  tqI,  ii.  p.  373.  Burnet  (vol.  i.  p.  !5S)  BasUini  tbU  view  of 
Cnuinier'i  courage  (Derenco  a^init  Gardynsr,  p.  2B6),  Mid  reprCMniti  ttiin 
u  aciuunxat  in  tbe  sentinionU  oflba  ro^al  thsologian. 

t  Froude'a  Uiitorj  of  EdkUiuI,  vol.  v,  p.  390. 
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then  traosactiiig,  especially  concernmg  the  reformatioii  of 
religion,"  Strype  further  adds: — "I  find  the  Archbishop's 
name  very  frequently  at  the  Council  Board."*  The  official 
records  of  the  Council  fully  bear  out  Strype.  According  to  the 
Council  Book,  the  Archbishop  attended  that  assembly  with 
the  greatest  punetnality/'  aud,  "  acting  as  regent,  nothing 
could  be  done  without  bis  presence."  Mr.  Froude  having  un- 
consciously used  Strype,  writes  :  "  No  plunder  of  Church  or 
Crown  had  touched  the  hands  of  Thomas  Cranmcr.  No 
fibre  of  political  intrigue,  or  crime,  or  conspiracy  could  be 
traced  to  the  Palace  nt  Lambeth.  He  had  lent  himself,  it  is 
true,  in  his  too  great  eagerness  to  carry  out  the  Reformation, 
to  the  persecutiou  of  Bishops  Bonner  aud  Gardyner."t  This 
challenge  as  to  Cranmer's  unselfishness  can  at  once  be 
answered.  Mr.  Froude  admits  that  in  Henry's  reigu 
Craumer  manifested  no  active  opposition  to  Thomas  Crum- 
well  in  his  measures  for  the  confiscation  of  monastic  property. 
What  part  did  the  Archbishop  take  in  the  disposal  of  the 
luckless  Lord  Huaaey's  domains  and  manors  ?  Like  the 
Seymours  and  Dudleys  he  was  surrounded  by  needy  relative* 
aud  followers,  in  whose  interest  he  was,  so  far,  disiutcrestcd — 
facilely  profuse  in  providing  for  them  from  the  property  (rf 
others.  Did  Mr,  J-Voudc  not  know  that  in  the  Archbishop'i 
dealings  with  the  diocese  of  Canterbury  he  was  scvei 
times  guilty  of  simony  aud  other  actions  by  no  means  di»>' 
interested?  He  compelled  Archdeacon  Warham  to 
his  office  for  a  certain  sum  of  money,  in  order  to  confer  ibj 
on  his  own  brother,  Edward  Craumer — "  a  mau  of  me 
capacity    and    bad    reputation."     He  further    alienated 
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*  Sir; pe's  MBiuuriala  of  Crumar,  vol.  i.  p.  471. 
t  Fruudo'i'Uiatarjof  EngUnd,  vuL  v.  p.  S8U. 
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nnmber  of  manora  of  the  see  to  the  King,  iademniryiDg 
himself  by  seizing  for  his  private  emolument  some  of  the 
confiscated  abbey  lands.*  On  this  transaction  Dean  Hook 
says:  "It  will  be  ditHeult  to  justify  Cranmer's  proeeeding 
vhh  respect  to  tbe  protuotioa  of  his  brother  Edward." 
Even  Strype  lenieatly  admits  that  Cranmer  waa  "  re- 
warded by  Somerset  with  a  grant  of  Church  lands  for  his 
own  benejit,  and  which  was  to  be  coTtsidered  as  a  com- 
pensation for  (he  delicate  part  he  had  taken  in  violating 
King  Henry's  will."f  But  what  amount  of  Church  property 
did  Cranmer  receive  in  King  Henry's  reign?  Were  not 
the  lands  attached  to  fiilsingtou  and  Bradsolc  conferred  on 
him  by  the  King?  Was  he  not — worse  than  all — likewise 
the  recipient  of  the  plunder  of  honpitals  ?%  The  King,  for 
itistance,  presented  him  with  the  revenues  of  the  hospital  of 
St.  Gregory,  founded  by  the  illustrious  Lanfranc,  the  annual 
rental  of  which  waa  i::i66  4s. — a  handsome  sum  in  those 
days.  Contemporary  records  avouch  the  institution  to  have 
beea  of  extensive  benefit  to  the  sick  and  needy. ^  Henry  dis- 
mantled it,  and  abstracted  its  means,  in  order  to  "enable  the 
Cranmer  family  to  appear  more  rc8[»ee table."  I  admit  that 
Cranmer  did  not,  from  all  the  property  of  the  poor  whieh 
he  acquired,  appropriate  the  proceeds  to  himself  and  family 
exclusively.  He  made  the  following  apportionments  to  his 
"other  relatives"  and  "servants" — The  priory  of  Shelfordto 


*  Records  of  (be  UoDutic  ConSKft^uoi. 

t  Sob  Sliypo'i  MeniariuU  of  CranniBr. 

t  Dr.  Wh;t«[>a  tlie  b'at«o[  tbe  Eiii[l*«h  HoapiUl*  (bUtck  letter). 

g   "Tliclint  I'lvieaUiii  Bunjocl,"  «ril.M  Miu  Strict  toad,  "who  Hiidone'l 

hunpiul    in  Englaud  wu  LlU□b■^]e,  >  Isuned  uitlquiu-ian  lawyer,  kutlinr  ot  I 

Toovr    Kecord*.     Id  1601.  be  fuunilwi  kii  biw[iitiil,  or  (uylum,  »  Eut  Grix 

iricih,  where  twcnlj  poor  peD[>la  were  dotbed  Mill  fed." 
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his  brother- iD-kw,  Harold  Kosell,  clerk  of  bis  kitcben  ;  tbe  I 
Grey  Friars,  in  Canterbury,  to  Thomas  Cobhain,  a  cousin  ; 
the  Priory  of  Pontefract,  to  John  Wakefield,  contmller  of 
the  household;  Croxden,  or  Koncester,  to  hia  servant, 
Francis  Basset ;  aud  Ncwstead  to  another  domestic  named 
Markham,*     Tbe  "offerings  "  do  not  end  here. 

Cranmcr'a  "keeping  aloof  from  the  members  of  Edward's 
Government,"  and  "working  at  the  Prayer  Book,"  are  not 
borne  out  by  any  evidence  I  have  yet  seen.  Where  Mr. 
Froude  obtained  his/ac/s  outside  his  fancy  I  cannot  imagine. 
Had  Cranmer  no  share  in  the  councils  of  Dudley,  Paget, 
Northampton  aud  Dorset?  Tytlcr,  in  his  "  Life  of  Edward 
and  Mary,"  and  the  papers  to  be  found  in  the  Record 
Office,  also  differ  utterly  from  the  statements  put  forward 
rcspcctiug  Cranmer's  absteution  from  political  affairs  at  this 
epoch.      In  fact,  he  was  an  active  politician. 

Ralph  Morrice,  to  whom  I  have  before  referred,  was  long 
in  the  service  of  Dr.  Cranmer.  He  was,  as  might  be  supposed, 
devoted  to  the  Reformation.  Ralph  Morrice  wrote  a  Life  of 
Dr.  Cranmer,  which  is  still  amongst  the  MSS.  at  the  Udi- 
versity  of  Cambridge.  lu  John  Strype'a  Memorials  of 
Archbishop  Cranmer  he  made  esteusive  use  of  this  valuable 
history. 

]n  his  capacity  of  a  secret  correspondent  to  John  Foxe 
Morrice  aided  the  latter  in  his  "muddled  narratives."  How 
far  Morrice  may  be  censured  for  the  part  he  took  in  Foxe'a 
work  it  might  be  difficult  to  ascertain.  He,  however,  con- 
firms the  statements  of  many  of  his  contemporaries  as  to 
the  benevolent  character  of  Cranmer.       Yet  he  admits  that 


•  Jenkyn'e  Cranm 
at  EDglud,  p.  S;S. 
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the  Archbisliop  was  extremely  cold,  almost  repulsive  in 
manner  to  the  people  whom  he  sometimes  styled  ^^  lazy 
creatures/'  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  people  hated  Cranmer 
on  account  of  the  injustice  with  which  he  acted  towards  four 
of  the  King's  wives. 

Morrice  was  the  personal  friend  of  Roger  Ascham,  whom 
he  described  as  ''an  admirable  story-teller;  a  good  judge  of 
old  pictures,  books,  and  wine/'  Roger  Ascham  was  known 
as  the  convivial  companion  of  both  Reformers  and  Catholics. 
In  Queen  Mary's  reign  Morrice  was  imprisoned,  but 
escaped  from  his  dungeon.*  Upon  the  accession  of  Eliza- 
beth he  was  welcomed  back  by  the  English  Reformers;  and 
Archbishop  Parker  became  his  patron  and  friend.  He  had 
no  desire  to  enter  upon  a  crusade  of  religious  persecution ; 
and  retired  from  the  scene.  In  15G5  he  was  living  in 
"  easy  circumstanc3s"  at  Bakcsham,  where  he  entertained 
Mrs.  Whitechurch,  once  known  as  Mrs.  Cranmer.  Ralph 
Morrice  was  "  a  harmless  and  rather  kindly  sort  of  man."  He 
was  well  acquainted  with  much  of  the  secret  movements  of 
his  master  in  relation  to  CrumwcU  and  the  King,  but  from 
a  sense  of  honour  and  a  delicacy  of  feeling,  little  con- 
sidered in  those  days,  he  was  silent  in  relation  to  the  history 
of  the  Past,  and  performed  the  part  of  the  faithful  steward 
to  a  liberal  master. 


*  Strype'i  Memorials  of  Archbiihop  Cranmer,  vol.  i. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 


DEATH    OP   EDWARD    VI. 


At  nine  of  the  clock  on  the  night  of  the  7th  of  July, 
1553,  the  Boy-King  expired.  The  doctors  who  opened 
the  body  reported  that  his  '^  blessed  Highness  had  been 
poisoned,  but  by  whom  no  one  could  ascertain.'**  Subse- 
quent inquiry,  however,  proved  that  no  poison  had  been 
administered. 

Perhaps  the  story  concerning  the  King  having  been 
poisoned  had  its  origin  in  the  fact  that  the  noted  Robert 
Dudley  was  appointed  as  "  a  gentleman  in  waiting  **  to  the 
monarch  a  few  days  before  his  death.  Northumberland 
was  too  cunning  a  politician  not  to  see  that  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  King's  life  till  he  was  of  age  would  enable 
him  to  carry  out  his  daring  schemes  of  ambition  with 
greater  success.  Robert  Dudley,  therefore,  studied  the 
interests  of  his  family,  which  were  decidedly  in  favour  of 
prolonging  the  life  of  the  Sovereign.  Tlic  cause  of  young 
Edward's  death  was  doubtless  pulmonary  consumption. 

Archbishop  Cranmer  officiated  at  the  King's  funeral,  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  The  service  was  performed  in  English, 
which  gave  much  offence  to  the  Princess  Mary,  who  con- 
sidered Cranmer  "  as  the  deviser  of  every  insult  offered  to 
her."     Upon  the  accession  of  Mary,  she  commanded   the 

•  Medical  Report  to  the  Council ;   Strype*8  Memorials. 
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celebration  of  a  grand  Bequiem  Mass  to  be  sung  in  the 
Tower  Chapel  for  her  brother.  The  restored  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester was  the  officiating  high  priest.  The  colleagues!  of 
Northumberland  were  present  on  this  occasion.  Lords  Pem- 
broke aud  Winchester  rivalled  each  other  in  tlieir  professed 
ardour  for  the  olden  religion  and  their  desire  to  restore  it 
to  its  former  position.  The  men  with  whom  Lonl  Pem- 
broke acted  in  concert  bat  a  few  weeks  previously  he  now 
denounced  as  heretics  and  traitors.  Lord  Winchester 
"admired  the  Catholic  Church  for  its  antiquity,  and  the  army 
of  martyrs  and  saints  it  produced ;  his  family  always  be- 
longed to  it."*  What  other  Church  did  England  ever 
possess?  Anon  the  reader  will  see  more  of  the  career  of 
those  flexible  Reformers. 

The  traditions  and  chronicles  of  the  times  furnish  many 
curious  incidents  alleged  in  conneiion  with  Edward's  death. 
It  may  be  interCHting  to  the  reader  of  to-day  to  know 
that  at  that  period  all  parties  eagerly  listened  to  marvellous 
relations  of  "  ghosts,  omens,  monsters,  dreams,  atid  evii 
spirits  in  the  form  of  black  cats,  speaking  birds,  and  horrible 
noises  at  midnight."  It  is  stated  that  the  King's  death  was 
ushered  in  with  "  signs  and  wonders,  as  if  heaven  and 
earth  were  in  labour  with  revolution."  The  "  hailstones 
lay  in  upon  the  grass  in  the  gardens  of  London  as  red  as 
blood."t  "Old  King  Harry's  shade  was  seen  at  Westminster 
Abbey,"  Roger  Ascham  declared  that  he  heard  "a  horrible 
noise  the  night  before  the  King's  death."  Bishop  Barlow 
affirmed  that "  an  enormous  black  dog  entered  his  room  where 


*  Dome'tic  State  pBpen  afEdirBnl  TI.'i  rnign  ;  Stiyjie'a  Menii>n'Kti. 
t  Obroniclc  of  lbs  Ctra;  Trim, 
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lie  was  reading  the  Scriptures,  the  animal,  or  D — 
the  apartment  twice  and  disappeard."    Some  years  preTiomi,  1 
Barlow   waa   "almost   certain  that   his   good    old   master^ 
King   Henry  of  '  Messed   memory,' appeared   to  him   ia  a 
state  of  horror."     It  wus  reported  at  Middleton,  in  Oxford-  \ 
shire,  that  a  "child  had  been  born  with  one  body,  two  heads, 
four  feet,  and  four  hands."     Another  account  stated  that  a 
number  of  dogs  were  howling  beneath  the  Princess  Mary'i  \ 
windows.     Others  would  have  it  that  the  night  previous  to   ' 
the  King's  death   "  many  of  the  Reformers  were  troubled 
with    terrible   dreams   as  to  the   future,"'*     It   is  further 
related,  on  the  authority   of  Bauardo,  that   "  there  came  a 
storm  Bucb  as   no   living   Knglisbman   remembered.      The 
summer  evening  grciv  black  as  night.        Cataracts  of  water 
flooded   the  houses  in  the   city,  and  turned  the  streets  into 
rivers ;  trees  were  torn  up  by  the  roots,  and  whirled  through 
the  air ;  and  a  more  awful  omen  still — the  forked  lightning 
struck  the  steeple  of  a  church  where  the  "  heretical  service'* 
had  been   read  fur  the  first  timet     The  reader  can  draw 
his   own    conclusions  as   to  these  absurd   narratives.     All    , 
parties,  however,  were  equally  superstitious,  and  believed  in 
ghosts  and  omens.       Fortune-tellers  also  carried  on  a  brisk 
trade   amongst   "the  young  maidens  of  qualitic,"   and  the 
burghers'   daughters    likewise   had    recourse  to  the   gipsj 
women  to  "  explain  their  dreams." 

The  Reformers  generally  coincide  iu  praise  of  King 
Edward.     Dr.  Heyliu  consider  him  "  ill- principled  in  him- 

'  Antlion;  UeUbkiTe,  on  tlie  Sliange  Scenes  at  Ibe  Time  or  Ibi  King's 
Death. 

+  BaoftTdo's  History  of  Ibe  lUvolotion  in  Englund  on  tlie  Denth  of  Kiog; 
EdHard  ;  I.ellen  of  lioger  Aacbam  to  Fieire  Dcroayie.  couccrning  tbe  coiaa 
lienrd  at  midnlgbt  by  direra  people. 
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self,  and  easily  inclined  to  embrace  such  counsel  as  was 
offered  him."  He  was  reared  under  bad  men,  saw  no  good 
example,  and,  being  naturally  self-willed  and  vain,  he  pro- 
mised, had  lie  lived,  to  prove  that  he  was  in  mind,  at  least, 
the  son  of  Henry  Tudor."  Tiie  entries  in  the  diary  of  the 
young  King  relating  to  the  trials  of  his  two  uncles,  go  far 
to  show  that  his  character  would  aoou  become  as  stern  and 
pitiless  as  that  of  his  father.  Mr,  Froude  does  not  regard  the 
youth  as  the  precocious  sage  his  eulogists  describe,  but  simply 
considers  him  "  a  smart,  intelligent  boy  for  his  time,"  This 
is  about  the  fact.  Amongst  the  many  anecdotes  of  the 
"  wise  young  King,"  it  is  stated  that  one  day,  passing  the 
ruius  of  some  monasteries,  he  inquired  from  his  attendants 
what  the  buildings  were,  anil  when  answered  that  they  were 
religious  houses,  dissolved  and  demolished  by  his  late  father 
for  "  abuses  and  crimes,"  he  replied :  "  Then  could  not  my 
father  punish  the  offenders,  and  suffer  such  goodly  buildings 
to  stand,  being  so  great  an  ornameut  to  this  kingdom,  aud 
put  in  their  stead  better  men  who  might  have  governed 
aud  inhabited  them  ?"  *  Somerset  and  Paget,  who  had 
gained  so  much  by  the  "  dissolution  aud  demolition,"  must 
have  smiled  grimly  at  such  an  unsophisticated  questiou. 

It  was  often  said  by  those  who  were  aware  of  the  pecu- 
lation and  injustice  committed  by  the  Council  of  the  king, 
that  when  he  became  a  few  years  older  he  would  bring  some 
rich  men  to  an  account  as  to  the  means  by  which  they 
acquired  so  much  wealth.  The  Dudleys  and  the  Seymours 
had  very  little  means  before  they  became  attached  to 
Henry's  Court  j  but  Pembroke  and   Paget  were  the  most 


*  Stenmuo'i  Slata  P^vn 
VOL.  II. 
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Bncceesful  and    the   most  unscrupulous  of  the  pluiiderei«.A 
"  Alas,   poor   boy,"   said   a  Hampshire   squire,  of  Edward, 
"  uuknowa  it  is  to  him  what  acts  are   made  now-a-days; 
whcu  he  comes  of  age  he  will  see  another  rule  and  hai^  up 
perhaps  oue  hundred  of  the  knares."  ^ 

It  is  said  by  the  partisans  of  the  cause  which  Edwacd'l 
unconsciously  represented,  that  he  was  in  person  beautiftd.    ' 
He  "  kept  a  diary  in  which  he  sketched  the  characters  of 
all  the  chief  notables  in  the  nation,  all  the  judges  and  con- 
siderable men  in  office,  their  way  of  living,  and  their  regard 
to  religion.  .   .  .  Ue  studied  the  business  of  tbc  Miut,  with 
the  exchange   and  value  of  money.      He  understood  forti- 
fications.    He  knew  all  the  harbours   in  his  dominions,  u   I 
also  in  Scotland  and  France,  and  the  depth  of  water  going  ■ 
into  them.      He  acquired  great  knowledge  iu  foreign  affairs. 
He  took  uotea  of  every  thing  he  heard,  which  he  wrote  ia 
Greek  characters,  that   those  about  him   might  not  under- 
stand them,  and   afterwards   copied   them   out   fair  in  his 
journal  or  diary."  *     What   a  wonderful  boy  1     How  con- 
founded such  men  as  Wolsey,  Face,  and  Edward  Foi  would 
have  been  in  the  presence  of  this  marvellous  youth  I 

During  Edward's  reign  a  number  of  distinguished  lay- 
men and  ladies  of  the  Catholic  party  were  imprisoned  in 
the  Tower  and  the  Fleet  for  "  not  accepting  the  new  Gospel" 
as  propounded  by  Archbishop  Cranmcr  and  the  Protector 
Somerset.  +  The  persecution  of  private  families  for  not  J 
attending  the  "  Reformed   Service"  was  carried  out  in  the 


*  The  nrigiDkl  of  Edward's  JourcMl  <ru  long  preterved  in  Sir  John  Cotton'l 
aoua  libnir]'. 
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most  vindictive  manner ;  and  the  seizure  of  property  led  to 
the  ruin  of  many  persons  of  small  means.*  There  was  no 
legal  redress  for  this  system  of  injustice.  All  those  who 
refused  the  oath  of  supremacy  had  only  the  alternative  of 
quitting  the  country  or  becoming  bondsmen.  The  conduct 
of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  and  his  followers^  from  the 
arrest  and  judicial  murder  of  Somerset^  was  unprecedented 
in  the  history  of  oligarchical  license.  Every  department 
of  the  Government  was  mismanaged^  and  all  kinds  of  pecu- 
lation and  oppression  were  perpetrated  by  men  who  had 
sworn  to  faithfully  guard  the  finances,  the  interests,  and 
the  honour  of  the  realm. 

*  Tytler*!  Edward  and  Mary,  vol.  i. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

ANOTHER  CHANGE   OF  SCENE. 

The  death  of  young  Edward  opened  up  a  new  phase  of 
social  turbulence.  Retaliation  and  vengeance  the  motto  of 
one  party — defiance  or  dissimulation  of  the  other.  The 
reader  has  seen  the  condition  of  affairs  under  the  Protector 
Somerset,  and  the  barbarous  treatment  of  the  English 
peasantry.  The  accession  of  Mary  was  the  signal  for  an 
attempt  at  rebellion,  and  there  is  certainly  sufficient  excuse 
for  the  severity  with  which  the  insurrection  was  extin- 
guished. In  this  case  the  cause  of  Mary  and  Elizabeth 
was  nearly  the  same.  The  Reformers,  were,  however, 
rebels  by  condition,  and  no  constitutional  historian,  like 
Hallam,  can  defend  their  conduct  in  Mary's  reign.  In  fact, 
the  character  or  standing  of  scarcely  one  of  the  leading 
or  subordinate  rebels  of  that  period  can  bear  the  test  of 
inquiry.  "  Motives"  have  been  dilated  on,  but  the  motives 
here  can  be  easily  defined.  Knaves,  unprincipled  men, 
political  adventurers,  came  to  the  front  under  the  mask  of 
reforming  religion,  without  a  particle  of  religion  in  their 
hearts.  The  "  Reformation  of  the  Church"  was  a  question 
which  they  had  never  siuccrcly  contemplated,  but  could 
not  compass,  even  if  the  necessity  for  it  existed ;  they  were 
as  indifferent  on  that  head  as  the  "  freebooters  and  soldiers 
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of  fortune"  who  barricd  Germany  as  the  "  defeuders  of  the 
pure  Gospel,"  The  conduct  of  the  "  German  Reformers" 
is  even  now  fearful  to  contemplate.  The  "  Peosaut  War,"  aud 
the  iconoclastic  Vandalism  of  the  Low  Countries  sufficiently 
indicate  the  fruits  of  their  propugaudism.  But  I  must 
return  to  Euglaud  iu  the  reign  of  Quceu  Mary. 

Beutivioglio,  who  investigated  with  critical  accuracy  the 
numbers  and  the  professors  of  the  antagonistic  creeds  mar- 
shalled in  the  arena  in  Mary's  reign,  considered  those 
houestly  attached  either  to  lite  Catholic  Church,  or  to  the 
Refurmatiou,  as  Bumerically  very  small.  The  really  disiu- 
terestcd  and  sincere  Catholics  he  reckons  at  about  one- 
thirtieth  part  of  the  inhabitants  ;  those  who  would,  without 
the  least  scruple,  become  Catholic  and  compel  their  tenants 
and  followers  to  do  so,  if  Catholicity  became  once  more  the 
established  religion  of  the  realm,  he  estimates  at  four- 
fifths.* 

The  degradation  in  Queen  Mary's  time  of  the  national 
character,  so  far  as  the  politicians  and  parvenus  of  Iter 
father's  reign  could  effect  it,  seemed  complete.  The  House 
of.  Peers,  which  a  few  years  before  had  unauimoualy 
embraced  the  "  Reformation,"  and  established  it  by  statute 
law,  as  if  it  were  a  new  form  of  Christianity,  now  turned 
round  and  almost  without  a  dissentient  voice  enacted  penal 
laws  against  the  members  of  the  very  creed  they  had  them- 
selves BO  readily  abandoned.  The  House  of  Peers  presented 
at  that  sad  epoch  a  sight  at  once  shameful  aud  deapieable. 
Benaud  could  then  vaunt  that  he  had  bribed,  in  the  interest 
of    the    Emperor,  many   Kuglieh   peers.f     ITie  Venetian 

*  Beolivioglii)  un  the  ConitjtloD  of  Raligion  in  EngUiid. 
t  Tytlat's  Edwxrd  anJ  Muy,  vul.  ii. 
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ambassador  likewise  represents  the  nobility  and  gentry  of 
England^  as  ''  utterly  unprincipled.^     Haish  words,  bat  he 
confirms  them  by  stating  that  those  whom  he  describes  had 
no  other  religion  than  interest^  and  that^  if  only  permitted 
to  live  in  license^  and  deriye  advantage  from  the  change,  they 
would  with  alacrity  embrace  Mahometanism  or  Judaism  at 
the  bidding  of  their  Sovereign*    Such  was  the  debasement  of 
the  ''upper  classes/'  mainly  produced  by  the   evil   reign 
of  Henry  \^IL     The  Parliament  quickly  changed,  and  were 
almo^rt  unanimously  in   favour  of   a   return   to  the  olden 
religion.     In   the  Lords   every  voice  was  raised  in   favour 
of  that   view.      In   the   Commons,   out  of   three  hundred 
members  only  twenty-nine  were  for  maintaining  the  Reforma- 
tion, f     Nothing  could    exceed    the    outward    enthusiasm 
evinced  for  Catholicity  by  the  men  who  had  been  but  a  few 
weeks  before  the   patrons  of  the    preachers.     No   wonder 
that    the    unsophisticated    preachers    exclaimed    in    their 
ignorance  and  fanatic  disappoiQtment :  "  Alas,  alas  !  we  are 
betrayed  and  sold  by   the  Parliament  men  to  the   Bishop  of 
Rome." 

The  leading  Reformers  manifested  a  very  unspiritual 
suppleness^  when,  on  Monday,  November  12th,  1554,  the 
Lords  and  Commons  passed  a  Declaration,  drawn  up  by  the 
"  whole  Court  of  Parliament,''  Sir  William  Cecil  being  one 
of  those  present,  attesting  their  sorrow  for  past  proceedings 
against  the  Pope  ;  and  all  acts  against  him  were  repealed  on 
condition  that   his   Holiness   "  loould  confirm  them  in  their 


•  CorrefipondeDce  of  the  Venetian  Ambasndor. 
+  Bomet^s  Reformation  ;  Strype's  Memorials  ;  Tamer,    rol.  z. ;  Lingard, 
Tol.  T. ;  Froiide*t  History  of  England,  roL  r. 
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purchases  (?)  of  abbey  and  chantry  lands."  *  The  world 
knows  what  sort  of  parchases  were  made  by  the  Suffolka, 
ClintouB,  Seymours,  Ruesellsj  and  others  of  the  period. 
Tlie  acquisitions  of  so  many  "  uoble  "  Reformers,  were  either 
bestowals,  as  in  the  Bedford  case,  or  granted  for  considera- 
tions so  insignificant  as  to  make  the  title  a  gift.  Well, 
Julian  III,  actually  granted  the  "prayer"  of  this  venal 
Parliament  ;t  but  Queen  Mary  was  not  pleased  with  the 
decision,  declaring  that  some  of  the  Crown  lands  in  her 
pOBSGBsiou  she  would  "  set  apart  for  the  promotion  of  learn- 
ing and  the  support  of  the  destitute  of  God's  creatures. "J 
bishop  Gardyiier  remonstrated  with  the  Queen,  and  assured 
her  that  if  she  "  made  such  a  disposal  she  would  lack  money 
to  aup|Jort  her  royal  position,"  Her  Highness  replied,  that 
"she  preferred  the  peace  of  her  conscience  to  that  of  ten 
such  crowns  as  England  conferred  upon  her."§  Mary  may 
have  said  this,  or  may  not,  for  Burnet  is  a  questionable 
authority  unless  corroborated  by  writers  more  truthful  than 
himself.  If  Mary  did  say  so,  Burnet  was  doing  her  an  un- 
conscious and  unintended  act  of  justice.  Mary  of  the 
sangiiiuary  title  was  a  personally  honest  woman — her 
greatest  enemies  cannot  gainsay  that — and  in  her  live  years' 
reign  the  ship  of  State  was  tossed  about  upon  the  angry  sea 
of  passiou.  She  had  a  strong  heart,  but  not  much  of  a  head 
to  guide  ;  yet  she  honoured  and  observed  probity  in  financial 
matters,  and  she  had  a  conscience,  whose  absence  the  long  life 
of  her  critic  has,  iu  his  own  caae,  persistently  manifested. 


*  8«eDugd»1e;  Ptrr;'*  ru-likmenta  of  England,  p.  211. 

t  Pope  Julian '1  Boll.    See  fJso  Cardinal  Pole's  iDatrucllaii 

I  Queene  of  England,  wo\.  r. 

S  Bumel'i  Beformat'iuti,  voL  it.  p.  SSS. 
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"  Coaspiraciea  agaioBt  the  Queea's  life,"  irritea  Miss 
StrickUad,  "  abounded  at  this  unsettled  time ;  even  the 
students  of  natural  philosophy  were  willing  to  apply  the 
initmments  of  science  to  the  destruction  of  Queen  Mary." 

"  I  have  heard,"  says  Lord  Bacon,  "there  was  a  coiiBpiraey 
to  have  killed  the  Queeu,  as  she  walked  ia  St.  James's  Park, 
by  means  of  a  burning-glass  fixed  on  the  leads  of  a  neigh- 
bouring bouse.  I  was  told  so  by  a  great  dealer  in  secrets, 
who  declared  he  had  hindered  the  attempt.  Of  all  things, 
the  Queen  most  resented  the  libellous  attacks  on  her 
character,  which  were  act  iu  motion  by  the  Reformers.  She 
had  annulled  the  eruel  law  instituted  by  her  father,  which 
punished  libels  ou  the  Crown  with  death.*  But,  to  ttie 
Queen's  anguish  and  astonishment,  the  country  was  soon 
iuitndnted  with  them,  both  written  and  printed.  One  of 
these  documents  ahe  bad  shown  to  the  Spanish  ambassador. 
The  Queen  could  not  suffer  these  anonymous  accusations  to 
be  made  unanswered, and  said,  with  passionate  sorrow.that  she 
had  always  lived  a  chaste  and  honest  life,  and  she  would  not 
bear  imputations  to  the  contrary,  silently  ;  and  accordingly 
had  proelsmatiou  made  in  every  county,  exhorting  her  loving 
subjects  not  to  listen  to  the  slanders  that  her  enemies  were 
actively  distributing. f  This  only  proved  that  the  poisoned 
arrows  gave  pain  "  but  did  not  abate  the   nuisance."! 

Mr.  Froude,  who  draws  so  startling  a  picture  of  the 
cruelties  committed   against  the  Reformers  in  the  i&ga  of 
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*  See  Holmalied  twdParlikmentary  AUlracta,  which  uliow  Ihat  Henry  Vltl.  I 
for  the  Gnt  time  in  Englmad,  OBUiiud  an  act  to  b«  puml  punishing  Ubet  aguott  ] 
the  SoTPToign  with  Heath. 

+  Tyt[or'»  Rdward  »iid  Maty,  vol.  ii.  p.  337. 
*  Misa  SUiciilfind'e  Qiieeoi  uf  EngUind,  vol.  v.  [i,  2T3. 
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Mary,  has,  neverthelcBs,  the  candour  thus  to  descrilic  the 
state  of  public  feeling  produeed  by  the  administration  of 
Reforming  statesmen  like  Somerset,  Cranmer,  and 
Northumberland,  daring  the  brief  reign  of  the  Boy-King : — 

"The  rebellions  and  maasBcrea,  the  political  scandnla,  tlie  uni- 
versal suSering  tliroughuut  the  country,  during  Edward's  minority, 
hud  created  a.  general  bitterness  in  idl  classes  agaiost  the  Relbrmere. 
The  Catholics  could  appeal  with  justici?  to  the  apparent  consequenccH 
of  heretical  opinion;  and  when  the  Reforming  preachers  themeelve!< 
denounced  as  loudly  the  irreligion  which  had  attended  their  succe&», 
there  was  little  wonder  that  the  world  took  them  al  their  word,  and 
was  ready  to  perviil  tht  vae  of  rtrong  supprestive  measwes  to  ktrp 
Hoipn  Che  unruiy  tendencies  of  unwatrolled  fanatics."  * 

In  an  antecedent  chapter  Mr.  Proude  gives  the  reader 
his  impression  of  the  face  of  England,  altered  from  the 
olden  times : — 

"  To  tlie  Vnieersiliet  the  Reformation  htul  brought  with  it  desola- 
tion. To  the  people  of  England  it  had  brought  miVery  and  want. 
The  tmce  open  hand  viae  eUiaed ;  the  onee  open  heart  mae  hardened. 
The  ancient  loyidttj  of  man  to  man  wat  exchanged  for  the  gcuffiing  of 
sel^hness.  The  change  of  faith  had  brnaght  with  it  no  increase  of 
freedom,  and  less  of  charity.  The  pritonn  n-ere  crowded,  ae  before,  with 
tufferersfor  opinion,  and  the  creed  of  one  thouaand  j/eani  ipoi  viade 
a  crime  liy  a  doctrine  of  yesterday.  Monks  and  nuns  wandered  by 
the  Kedge  tmd  the  highway  nsmisaionaries  of  discontent;  and  poiiitvd 
with  bitter  efiect  to  the  fruits  of  the  new  belief,  wliich  had  been 
erimtoaed  in  the  blood  of  thinuawU  of  the  English  peaiaaU.*  t 

Dean  Hook  corroborates  these  dark  portraita  drawn  by 
Mr.  t'rouiie.  "  No  mistake/'  he  says,  "  can  be  greater 
than   that   which   would   represent   the   Keformation   as   a 
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straggle  for  freedom.  This  mistake,  however,  has  rendered 
the  name  of  Protestant  dear  to  the  politician,  who,  rcgaid' 
less  of  religion,  has  inscribed  '  civil  and  religions  liberty '  on 
the  banner  of  his  party."  Again,  the  Dean  observes  :— 
"  7"Ae  notion  of  religioug  liberty,  or  even  of  toleration,  never 
entered  into  the  mind»  of  any  Reformer  of  the  sixteenth 
century." 

Dean  Hook  forms  an  accnrate  opinion  of  the  early 
lleformers  of  Edward's  reign.  lie  describes  them  "  as  » 
class  of  men  who,  with  the  name  of  Gotl  on  their  lips, 
were  possessed  by  the  demon  of  avarice."*  This  is  also 
a  fair  and  exact  description  of  the  Lords  and  Commons 
who  supported  Somerset,  Camden  and  Ratclyffc,  have  left 
on  record  their  condemnation  of  the  violent  and  dishonest 
conduct  of  the  ultra-Protestant  supporters  of  the  Protector. 
It  must  not,  however,  be  forgotten  that  a  number  of  the 
preachers  who  dishonoured  the  name  of  religion  in  London, 
during  Edward's  reign,  were  German  Reformers,  invited  to 
this  country  by  Dr.  Cranmer.  Dean  Hook  further  states 
that  the  "  Papal  party  were  determined  to  maintain  their 
principles  by  a  policy  of  violence  similar  to  that  pursued 
by  the  Reformers,"  Perfectly  true ;  but  the  Papal  party 
were  robbed  of  their  property,  and  had  much  greater  reason 
to  sternly  maintain  their  principles.  In  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  ihc  lleformers  had  no  property  to  forfeit ;  they  were 
soldiers  of  fortune,  who  traded  upon  a  newly  adopted 
religious  sentiment,  and  received  grants  of  land,  &«., 
in  proportion  to  the  political  services  they  rendered  to  ths 
original  contiscators,     The  authorities  on  this  question  are 
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numerous,  and  irrefragable.*  If  the  Churcli  had  "  no 
property  there  would  have  been  but  a  faint  cry  for  its  refor- 
mation." So  said  the  Puritan,  Dr.  Coxe,  wbeo  Bishop  of  Ely. 

As  to  the  state  of  the  country,  it  may  be  imagined  from 
the  fact  Hh^t  seventy -two  thousand  persons  were  butchered  by 
the  public  executioners  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. f 
An  enormous  number  of  wretched  people  also  perished 
from  prison  fever,  and  other  dreadful  diseases,  caused  by 
putrid  food,  filth,  and  bad  air.  The  prisons  of  Elizabeth's 
reign,  however,  and  the  character  of  the  gaolers,  stood  fortli 
without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  Europe. 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  power  of  the  leading 
nobility  at  the  period  of  Mary's  acccssiou,  from  the  report 
of  M.  Michel's  Tiait  to  England  in  1557.  Speaking  of  the 
squires,  knights,  and  peers,  that  observant  foreigner  re- 
marks : — "There  is  not  one  amongst  those  great  English- 
men, who,  in  proportion  to  his  retinue,  and  the  '  faeolta'  he 
possesses,  has  not  a  store  of  arms  for  a  considerable  numlier 
of  people ;  so  that  it  is  said  some  of  them  together  might 
arm  thousands.  As  for  example,  the  Earls  of  Derby, 
Shrewsbury,  and  Westmoreland  ;  but,  above  all,  the 
powerful  Earl  of  Pembroke."  %  I*  is  stated  that  Lord  Pem- 
broke once  boasted  that  he  could  summon  to  arms  in  three 
daya  ten  thousand  men,  all  his  own  retainers.  This  state- 
ment appears  doubtful.  It  is  recorded,  however,  that  a  Lord 
Stanley    who    figured    in    the    days    of   the  Plautagcnets 
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"  could  Butnmon  twcot^  tbouaaud  mea  at  th.e  souud  of  lits 
bugle." 

Riots  excited  by  religious  differences  took  place  at  Nor-  | 
wicb  and  other  towns.  The  conduct  of  tbe  Catbolic  party  , 
was  marked  by  scanty  prudence,  and  many  clerics  gave  way 
to  violent  invective.  Tbey  hud  of  course  greater  reason  to 
complain  than  any  otber  section  of  tbe  community,  for  ia 
Edward's  reign  the  clergy  were  plundered,  imprisoned,  tor- 
tured, and  in  many  cases  sent  to  tbe  scaffold.  Fatbcr  Sander  ' 
censures  tbe  Catholic  clergy  for  tbe  course  they  took  during 
the  religious  turmoil  that  existed  in  Mary's  reign.  He 
blamcM  the  priesthood  for  "  officiating  too  hastily  iu  tbeir 
churches/'  they  "  caused  a  panic  and  a  fright ;"  "  many  of 
them  who  were  actually  concerned  in  the  late  scheme  never 
considered  what  censure  and  disabilities  they  were  subjected 
to  by  canon  law,  and  what  objections  there  lay  against 
some  of  the  bishops  that  ordained  tbcm,  but  rushed  tlu'ongb 
the  discipline  of  tbe  Church,  aud  pressed  up  to  the  holy 
altars  without  thought  or  reverence."  Sauder  adds, 
'■  For  a  punishment  of  this  conduct  the  Queen's  reign  i 
shortened,  and  tbe  face  of  religion  changed." 

The  Convocation  summoned  in  Mary's  reigu  restored  all 
the  former  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  proceed- 
ings opened  with  a  sermon  from  that  zealous  and  excellent 
cleric,  Father  Uarpsficld.  A  theological  discussion  upon 
the  "  Real  Presence"  was  challenged  by  the  Reformers,  who 
still  held  a  place  in  Convocation.  The  arguments  were 
continued  for  a  week ;  both  parties  indulged  in  fierce  per- 
sonality, aud  the  assembly  closed,  as  it  commenced,  no  party 
being  couvin'wd.  and  much  bitter  feeling  created,* 
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Tiie  conduct  of  itineraat  preachers  and  of  the  Anabaptist 
mobs  was  especially  violent.  The  Queen  was  denounced  in 
the  rudest  language  at  St.  Bartholomew's,  When  a  priest 
attempted  to  celebrate  Mass  a  rush  ensued,  and  the  clerpy- 
man  was  assaulted  upon  the  altar.  At  St.  Paul's,  Dr. 
Bourne,  one  of  the  Queen's  chaplains,  was  preaching  a 
sermon  on  "  the  state  of  affairs,"  when  a  crowd  of  reftigees, 
English  fanatics,  and  a  large  clement  of  "thieves  and  night 
prowlers,"  assembled  round  the  pulpit.  When  the  preacher 
stated  that  Bonner  was  unjustly  imprisoned  by  Kdward's 
Government,  a  shout  was  immediately  raised  of  "  Papist, 
Papist,  tear  him  down  "  "  no  man  from  the  Pope  for  us  ;" 
a  dagger  was  thrown  at  the  priest;  the  chief  magistrate  of  the 
City  interposed,  but  lie  could  not  make  his  way  through  the 
vast  crowd  of  excited  rioters.  Bradford,  the  preacher,  and 
a  few  others,  saved  the  priest's  life — a  good  act  of  an  lionest, 
and  subsequently  ill-trcalcd  man.  The  crowd  rushed 
through  the  streets  with  yells  of  "  No  Papists."  Meet- 
ings were  then  held,  and  intlammalory  placards  scat- 
tered about  the  streets.  The  Spanish  envoy  describes 
"  the  day  and  night  as  one  of  dreadful  excitement  and 
danger  to  the  loyal  subjects  of  the  Queen."  The  accounts 
of  those  "religious"  riots — if  the  adjective  can  be  used  Jn 
such  company — are,  of  course,  contradictory.  It  is  certaiu, 
however,  that  the  class  known  as  Reformers  disgraced  the 
name  of  manhood  by  their  conduct. 

"  The  precipitation  with  which  Somerset,  Crannier,  and 
Northumberland  had  attempted  to  carry  out  the  Refor- 
mation was  followed  by  a  natural  reaction,  Protestant 
theology,  whieh  Lad  erected  itself  into  a  system  of  intolerant 
dogmatism,  and  had  crowd«l  the  gaols  with  prisoners  who 
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were  guilty  of  no  crime  Lut  ooDconformity,  had  now  to 
reap  tlie  fruits  of  its  injustice,  and  was  superseded  till  its 
teachers  had  grown  wiser,"  * 

"  If  the  Reformat ioQ  under  Edward  the  Sixth  was  not  a 
failure,  it  certainly  was  not  a  success.  Certain  profligate 
noblemen,  most  active  in  the  cause,  maintained  the  Refor- 
mation in  words ;  but,  to  all  appearance,  over  their  hearts 
religion  had  no  salutary  influence.  With  the  spoils  of  a 
plundered  Church  they  had  filled  their  colFcrs,  but  for  the 
fruits  of  the  spirit  we  have  too  often  to  look  in  vain  among 
the  Protestants  as  well  as  among  the  Papists."  t  A  notable 
admission  on  the  part  of  Dean  Hook.  Professor  Brewer 
remarks  that  "  the  generality  of  men  are  too  much  misled 
by  Foxe  in  forming  anything  like  a  fair  and  just  estimate  of 
the  reigns  of  Edward  and  his  successor.  No  King  ever 
lived  in  this  nation,  escept  perhaps  Henry  VIII.,  whote 
reign  was  more  disastrous  to  the  cause  of  true  retiffion  than 
was  the  reign  of  Edward  VI."  %  The  men  who  played  so 
fearful  a  part  during  the  reign  of  Edward  arc  the  very 
persons  whom  Fose,  Speed,  Bumct,  and  the  Puritan  writers 
of  a  later  time  have  presented  to  posterity  as  "  martyrs  and 
saints,"  God-fearing  jnen,  who  were  "  inspired  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  to  reform  religion."  The  records  of  the  actions  of 
the  Reformers  of  King  Edward's  reign  at  once  dispose  of 
the  claims  set  up  for  the  holiness  and  purity  of  their  lives. 
It  may  be  asked,  were  the  Catholics  a  model  of  perfection 
at  this  period  ?  My  answer  is,  that  they  were  very  far  from 
what  they  should  have  been  ;  but  they  were  always — whilst 
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practising  their  religion — a  law-abiding  race^  who  honoured 
the  Monarch  and  the  Constitution.  The  old  English 
Catholic  Conservatives  detested  revolution ;  the  Reformers 
loved  that  ominous  word  for  the  gain  that  its  disasters  pre- 
sented to  them*  The  Reformers  of  King  Edward^s  reign 
were  '^  rocked  in  the  cradle^^  of  revolution  and  communism; 
and,  as  Mr.  Froude  remarks,  "  they  had  created,  by  their 
own  misconduct,  the  diflQculty  of  defending  their  opinions.^'* 
The  worst  crimes  against  a  well-regulated  order  of  society 
were  perpetrated  in  the  name  of  the  God  of  Justice,  Mercy, 
and  Charity.  The  Reformers  in  Edward's  reign  ''came 
fresh  upon  the  scene.''  There  was  no  cause  for  retaliation. 
They  had  lost  neither  life,  liberty,  nor  property  by  the 
people  who  adhered  to  the  ''  old  learning."  And,  as  to 
property,  they  had  little  or  none  to  lose.  Let  the  reader 
examine  the  real  facts  of  the  case,  as  drawn  from  the  State 
Papers  and  records  of  the  period,  and  then  form  his  own 
opinions  as  to  the  history  of  those  disastrous  times. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 


THE  TRAITOR    BETRAYED. 


To  the  amazement  of  the  nation^  the  fii*st  proclamation 
issued  on  the  death  of  King  Edward  was  one  announcing 
a  change  in  the  succession,  and  proclaiming  Jane  Dudley 
Queen  Regnant.  The  usurpation  and  treason  of  the  Council 
and  the  regal  position  of  Lady  Jane  were,  however,  of  brief 
duration.  Northumberland's  efforts  to  induce  the  country 
to  support  the  claims  of  his  daughter-in-law  were  listlessly 
received.  His  own  subsidized  following  deserted  him,  his 
colleagues  wavered,  and  when  he  left  London  the  citizens 
were  in  no  mood  to  wish  him  success.  The  Earls  of 
Sussex  and  Bath  deserted  Lady  Jane  Dudley,  and  repaired 
to  Framlingham,  to  salute  Mary  as  Queen.  Lords  Pembroke, 
Rich,  Winchester,  and  Sir  William  Paget  quickly  joined  the 
winning  side. 

Northumberland,  though  at  the  head  of  an  army  at 
Cambridge,  had  employed  himself  rather  in  polemic  than 
military  warfare.  He  had  requested  Dr.  Edwin  Sandys, 
the  Vice-Chan cellor  of  the  University,  and  a  very  zealous 
'*  Reformer,"  to  preach  a  sermon  against  Mary's  title  and 
her  religion;  and  whilst  the  sermon  was  proceeding,  a 
yeoman  of  the  guard  held  up  to  public   scorn  a  Catholic 
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TDiEsal,  a  "  grayle"  *  which  had  been  captured  the  pre- 
ceding night  at  Mr.  Iluddlcston's  house,  where  the  Priocesa 
Mary  had  slept,  and  heard  Mass,  during  her  late  rapid 
journey  into  Suffolk.  The  next  day  the  news  arrived  of 
the  popular  revulsion  in  London;  and  Northumberland, 
struck  with  terror,  made  a  booties  effort  to  imitate  his 
colleagues,  by  personally  proclaiming  Queen  Mary  in  Cam- 
bridge Jlarket-placc,  tossing  up  his  cap,  while  "  the  tears 
ran  down  his  checks."  Dr.  Sandys,  who  stood  by  him, 
was  a  man  of  indomitable  courage,  mental  and  physical, 
and  could  scarcely  conceal  his  scoru  when  the  Duke  said  to 
him — "  Queen  Mary  is  a  merciful  woman,  and  that  doubt- 
less all  would  receive  the  benefit  of  her  general  pardon." 
Dr.  Sandys  bade  him  not  flatter  himself,  for  if  the  Queen 
were  ever  so  inclined  to  pardou,  those  who  now  ruled  would 
destroy  him,  whoever  else  were  spared.  Then  occurred  a 
scene  of  perfidy  rarely  known  in  England,  and  to  be 
equalled  only  by  Montcith's  treachery  to  the  patriot 
Wallace.  Sir  John  Gates,  one  of  Northumberland's  agents, 
most  deeply  compromised,  arrested  his  master  when  he  was 
personally  helpless,  "  with  his  boots  half  on  and  half  off." 
In  a  few  hours  Northumberland  was  set  at  liberty ;  and  at 
Ia«t,  all  this  anarchy  was  settled  by  the  entry  into  Cam- 
bridge of  the  Earl  of  Arundel  with  a  body  of  the  Qncen's 
troops. 

When  Northumberland  heard   that  Lord  Anindel  came 
to   arrest   him,   he   "  uearly    fainted  ;"    then,  assuming   a 
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fittinf;  coange,  be  went  to  meet  his  "frtemL" 
looked  at  him  with  withering  ecom.  The  Dnke  fell  upon 
ilia  kripen  before  the  Earl,  and  "  prajed  for  merer  for  the 
lore  of  fJod."  "  Consider  my  wul,  good  Lord  of  Arundel  ; 
1  have  done  nothtog  bnt  by  the  coosent  of  yew  and  the 
whole  Coniicii." 

"  My  Lord  Duke,"  said  Arundel,  "I  am  sent  here  by 
the  Queen's  Majesty,  and  in  her  name  I  now  arrest  ifou." 

North iimhcrlaiid  again  cried  out  for  mercy,  remindinK 
hia  captor  that  he  himself  had  been  guilty  of  similar  lor- 
miyeiitf.  Arundel  replied  that  "  he  should  bare  sought 
mercy  nooncr," 

Without  mud)  delay  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  was 
citcorted  with  the  other  prisoners  to  London,  and  lodged  iu 
tlie  Tower. 

Several  of  Northumberland's  party,  after  the  arrest  of 
their  chief,  hastened  on  to  Framlingbam,  in  order  to  excuse 
to  Uucen  Mary,  under  the  pica  that  they  were  but  obeying 
the  orders  of  the  Privy  Coiineil.  Among  those  "  Loyalists" 
were  the  Marquis  of  Northampton  and  Lord  Robert  Dudley. 
Tiishop  Kidley  likewise  presented  himself  at  Framlingbam, 
but  was  coldly  rcpcivodj  and  sent  back — Fox  declares,  "  on  a 
halting  horse"  (a  homely  expression  for  ill-reception).  He 
was  arrested,  and  with  Northampton  conveyed  to  the  Tower 
from  the  Queen's  camp,  on  the  26th  of  July,  on  account  of 
a  sermon  be  bad  recently  preached  against  her  title,  at  St. 
Paul's  Cross,*  when  Princess.  Uidley  had  been  guilty  of 
several  gros'  'al  iasulta  to   Queen  Mary.     He  made 
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himself  most  obnoxious   to   her,   and   contiQued  ao  to  the 
last.     lie  atylwl  her  "  an  ugly  Popish  bastard." 

Lord  Arundel  next  received  orders  from  the  Queen  to 
arrest  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  aud  his  daughter  the  Lady  Jane 
Dudley,  The  Duehess  of  SuSblk  threw  herself  at  the 
Queen's  feet,  and  begged  for  mercy  on  behalf  of  her  hus- 
band. She  stated  that  Siiffulk  was  daugerously  ill,  aud  to 
be  consigned  to  a  cell  in  the  Tower  would  cause  his  death. 
He  was  only  three  days  imprisoned  when  set  at  liberty,* 
It  ia  singular  how  the  haughty  Duchess  of  Suffolk  almost 
enjoyed  the  frieudship  of  the  Queen,  aud  yet  seems  to  have 
made  no  attempt  to  save  the  life  of  her  unhappy  daughter, 
whom,  it  is  said,  she  always  disliked.  "No  pleadings  are 
recorded,"  says  Miss  Strickland,  "  of  the  Duchess  of 
Suffolk  for  her  poor  daughter,  Lady  Jane,  who  might  have 
been  liberated  on  her  own  parole  with  far  less  danger  than 
her  wrong-headed  father.  It  was  well  known  that  the 
Duchess  was  au  active  agent  in  the  evanescent  regality  of 
her  daughter,  she  had  urged  the  ill-starred  marriage  with  the 
profligate  young  Dudley ;  she  must  have  fabricated  some 
tales  against  her  own  child,  siucc  she  was  always  treated 
with  great  distinction  by  her  cousin,  Queen  Mary,  in  the 
worst  of  times. "t  The  Imperial  Ambassador  urged  the 
Queen  to  bring  Lady  Jane  to  trial  with  her  father-in-law, 
Northumberland ;  and  a  large  number  of  the  so-called 
Catholic  party,  who  wished  for  vengeance,  and  disgraced  the 
Queen  by  their  actions,  were  "  loud  in  their  demands  for 
the  blood  of  Jane,"  who  has  been  described   as  the  "  most 
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inuocent  of  all  the  guilty."  Qaeen  Maiy  made  a  geseral 
reply  to  the  Catholic  party  that  "  she  could  not  find  it 
in  her  heart  or  ponscience  to  put  her  hapless  kinswoman  to 
ilcath,  nho  had  not  been  an  accomplics  of  Northumberland, 
bnt  merely  an  unconscious,  unresisting  instrument  iu  bis 
bands.  If  there  were  any  crime  in  being  his  daughter-in- 
law,  eTen  of  that  her  fair  cousin  Jane  was  not  gnilty,  fiw 
she  had  been  legally  contracted  to  another,  and  therefore 
her  marriage  with  Lord  Dudley  was  not  valid.  As  for 
danger  existing  from  the  pretensions  of  Lady  Jane,  the 
Qnccn  considered  them  imaginary,  and  every  requisite 
precaution  should  be  taken  before  she  was  set  at  liberty."* 
Such  was  the  reply  given  by  the  Queen  to  the  open  and 
concealed  enemies  of  Lady  Jane.  Bishops  Gardyner  and 
Tonstal,  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  all  approved  of  thb 
benign  and  merciful  policy.  But  Pembroke,  Winchester, 
Paget,  aud  Rich, "  the  late  supporters  and  Council  of  Lady 
Jane,"  were  determined  to  take  another  course  in  their  1 
new-born  zeal  for  Queen  Mary,  Jane's  mother  remained  ■ 
silent,  whilst  her  father  showed  his  gratitude  for  the  royal 
mercy  by  forming  fresh  conspiracies.  Lady  Jane  Dudley 
sent  a  letter  of  explanation  to  the  Qiiecu,  in  which  she 
minutely  detailed  the  coercion  which  was  used  towards  her 
by  Northumberland  and  her  own  family,  "She  refused 
(she  averred)  the  Crown,  and  asserted  the  injustice  of  the 
whole  proceeding  ;  she  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  their 
evil  deeds.  They  told  her  that  by  virtue  of  the  King;'! 
will  she  was  Queen  Regnant  of  England.  Her  sense  of 
justice  and  honour  could  not  believe  in  such  arrangements; 
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she  knew  nothing  of  the  doings  of  the  Council."  She  waa 
again  reminded  of  "  her  duty,"  "  She  fell  to  the  ground 
and  aiTOoned  as  one  dead.  She  remained  a  passive 
victim  to  the  ambition  of  her  father-in-law."  She  con- 
cludes her  narrative  by  describing  the  conduct  of  young 
Dudley  and  his  motlicr :  "  /  was  maltreated  hy  my  husband 
and  hu  mother." 

There  is  sadly  ample  reason  to  believe  in  the  accuracy  of 
the  above  statement,  which  has  been  chronicled  by  three 
Italian  historians,  who  seem  to  have  had  special  sources  of 
information  at  the  time.  Miss  Strickland  and  other  eminent 
English  writers  accept  it  as  a  true  narrative,  and  later 
research  placea  the  statement  beyond  doubt. 

Several  instances  are  to  be  fuuud  of  Queen  Mary's  inter- 
ference to  save  persons  from  the  cruel  fiats  of  her  Privy 
Council.  Tliose  who  were  of  rank  or  consequence  sulEcient 
to  gain  access  to  her  were  tolerably  sure  of  her  protection. 
This  peculiarity  gave  a  tone  to  her  reign  which  renders  its 
character  singular  in  English  history ;  for  examples  of 
political  vengeance  were  made  chiefly  in  reference  to  persons 
whose  station  seemed  too  lowly  for  objects  of  State  punish- 
ment, hccausc,  being  poor  and  obscure,  they  were  not  able 
to  carry  complaints  to  the  foot  of  the  throne.  Thus  the 
Council  sent  orders  to  the  town  of  Bedford,  "  for  the 
punishment  of  a  womau  ('  after  due  examination  of  her 
quulities')  by  the  cucking-stool,  she  having  been  arrested 
for  railing  and  speaking  unseemly  words  of  the  Queen's 
Majesty."  These  awards  of  personal  punishment  without 
regular  trial,  emanated  from  a  junta  of  the  Privy  Council, 
whose  assumption  was  to  sit  in  the  Star  Chamber  in  West- 
minster Palace,  and  apportion  the   inflictions  which  seemed 
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good  in  their  eyes^  as  vengeance  on  personal  affronts  offered 
to  the  reigning  monarch.  Much  of  the  extortions  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  VII.,  and  the  bloodshed  of  that  of  Henry  VIII., 
may  be  attributed  to  the  operations  of  this  unconsti- 
tutional and  inquisitorial  tribunal.  But  when  it  conde- 
scended to  doom  an  old  woman  of  a  little  provincial  town 
to  the  ^'  cucking-stool/^  it  might  have  been  thought  that  deri- 
sion would  have  disarmed  its  terrors  for  ever.  Such  might 
have  been  the  case,  had  the  newspaper  press  of  the  present 
day  been  in  operation.  In  the  latter  part  of  Mary's  reign, 
when  she  was  utterly  incapacitated  by  mortal  sufferings 
from  interference  with  their  proceedings,  her  cruel  ministers 
inflicted  many  punishments  on  old  women  who  '' railed 
against  the  Queen's  Majesty."*  The  women  in  question 
were  either  fanatics  or  lunatics,  for  the  religious  frenzy  had 
created  many  boisterous  idiots. 

Lady  Jane  Dudley  was  committed  to  the  Tower;  and 
those  who  so  recently  shouted,  "  Long  live  Queen  Jane  !'' 
were  now  preparing  to  give  a  splendid  reception  to  Mary 
Tudor  as  Queen  Regnant  of  England.  The  public  men 
who  acted  in  this  spirit  were  the  Reformers  of  "  yesterday.^* 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  dishonesty  and  inconsistency  of 
the  populace  in  those  sad  times. 


*  Queens  of  EngUnd,  vol.  y.  (first  edit)  p.  .307.  Mary,  in  fact,  waa  a 
■ullity  in  the  hands  of  bold  and  unscrupulous  minisurrs  then — as  some  monardta 
have  been  since. 
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TRIUMPH    OP    LEGITIMACY. 


QcEEN  Jane  had  the  army^  the  fleets  and  the  great 
nobles  on  her  side.  For  some  days  the  people  rested  in 
an  ominous  silence :  then  a  sudden  burst  of  feeling  echoed 
through  the  land — "  for  Queen  Mary  ;  for  Queen  Mary.*' 
Papal  Catholics  and  Reformers  rushed  to  the  Tudor  standard. 
Mary  was^  at  this  time^  as  popular  as  Northumberland  was 
detested.  The  people  became  excited ;  it  was  reported 
that  the  Council  had  betrayed  the  country  to  France,  and 
"  Ireland  was  to  be  given  over  to  the  French  King/'  * 
These  reports  were,  of  course,  mere  inventions,  but  they 
had  an  eflTect  upon  the  popular  mind  hostile  to  Northumber- 
land and  Lady  Jane  Dudley.  Lady  Jane  was  unconscious 
of  the  desperate  position  in  which  her  relatives  and  friends 
had  placed  her.  The  feeling  of  the  London  people 
permeated  the  counties,  and  reached  the  country  squires. 
The  baronial  lords  "  reconsidered  the  case.  They  had  been 
always  true  to  the  Tudor  dynasty,  and  why  set  it  aside  for 
the  daughter  of  Henry  Gray.''  Many  influential  men  argued 
in  this  fashion.     It  was  not  a  question  of  religion,  as  often 


•  2)cbe/frie't  Deipatchef  to  Cluurles  V. 
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alleged^  but  one  of  loyalty  to  the  throne.     And  now   the 
fleet  unexpectedly  declared   for  the  Queen.      The    army 
Bent  to  convey  the  Princess  Mary  to  London  as  a  prisoner, 
proclaimed  her  as  their  Sovereign.     In  the  provinces   all 
seemed  to  go  in  favour  of  the  lawful  heir  to  the  Crown. 
In  Loudon     there  was    a    large    amount    of    uncertainty. 
Cranmer  and  Ridley  did  their  utmost  to  fan  the  blaze  of 
sectarian  hatred   against  the   Princess  Mary.     The  vilest 
epithets  were  applied  to  her  at  Paul's  Cross ;   the  fanatical 
and  the  "  Hot-Gospel  *  preachers  were  sent  forth  along  the 
highways  to   scatter    sedition  and  treason  broadcast  in  the 
name  of  God,  of  Peace,  and  of  Charity .^^     The  results  were 
most  lamentable.     Bishop   Ridley  may  fairly  be  set   down 
as  the  instigator  of  this  state  of  things.     His  treason  was 
wilful  and   deliberate.     It  has  been  contended  that  he  was 
led  to  such  *'  unconstitutional  conclusions  "  by  Dr.  Cranmer. 
There  is  no  proof  of  this  statement  ;  but  it  is  certain  that 
Cranmer  reluctantly  joined  in  the  agitation  put  forward  by 
Ridley    in    London    against  the  claims   of    the   Princess. 
Ridley  was  the  personal  enemy  of  Mary  Tudor ;  Cranmer 
was  the  same ;  yet  the  lattcr's  sagacity  led  him  to  believe 
that  the  country  would  reject  Lady  Jane  Dudley.     Still  he 
had  not  the   courage  to  oppose   the  transfer  of  the  Crown 
to  the  House  of  Dorset. 

The  monarchical  feeling  always  strong  in  London,  now 


*  The  name  of  '*  Hot* Gospeller/'  frequently  occurs  in  these  pages.  The 
term  wm  first  Hpplied  to  Mr.  Edward  Underhill,  a  Worcestersbire  gentleman, 
for  Ids  zeal  In  the  Calvinistic  crusndft.  He  was,  however,  very  uulike  the  great 
siajority  of  the  Reformers  of  Edward  and  Mary's  reigo;  he  was  chivalrously 
loyal  to  his  Queen.  He  had  also  some  "courtly  attractious,"  being  one  of  the 
moel  exquisite  pf^rforuers  on  the  lute  in  Enghind. 
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bunt  forth  ia  favour  of  tlie  dau^jtiter  of  Katharine  of 
Airagon;  that  royal  lady  irhom  tradition  still  associated 
with  the  happiest  aud  the  most  virtuous  days  of  the  English 
Court.  The  long  sufferings  of  the  Princess,  the  oppression 
aud  insult  Leaped  upon  her  by  the  members  of  her  brother's 
CJovernmeut,  and  their  treasonable  conduct  to  bcr,  made  her 
an  object  of  sympathy  to  all  the  law-abiding  citizens, 
who  dreaded  the  revolutionary  juntas  of  selfish  adven- 
turers who  BO  lately  brought  the  country  to  the  verge  of 
ruin. 

The  Queen  was,  on  the  3rd  of  August,  escorted  from 
Wanstcad  by  great  numbers  of  nobles  and  ladies,  who  eamc 
to  grace  her  entrance  into  her  capital.  A  foreigner  who 
was  an  eye-witness,  thus  describes  her  appearance  on  tliis 
occasion  :— "Then  came  the  ladies,  married  aud  single,  in 
the  midst  of  whom  rode  Madame  Mary,  Queen  of  England, 
on  a  small  white  ambling  nag,  the  housings  of  which  were 
fringed  with  gold.  The  Queen  was  dressed  in  violet  velvet. 
She  seemed  to  be  about  forty  years  of  age,  and  was  rather 
fresh -co  loured." 

One  thousand  gentlemen,  in  velvet  coats  and  richly 
embroidered  cloaks,  preceded  the  Queen.  The  Princess 
Elizabeth]  who  was  an  object  of  general  admiration,  rode 
beside  the  Queen. 

The  Venetian  Ambassador  states  that  there  were  at  least 
seventy  thousand  people  in  the  procession,  of  whom  some 
fifteen  thousand  were  women. 

The  old  City  portal  of  Aldgatc,  at  which  the  Queen 
made  her  entrance  into  the  metropolis,  was  huug  with  gay 
streamers  from  top  to  bottom ;  over  the  gateway  was  a 
stage  with  seats,  on  which  were  placed  the  humble  children 
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of  the  Spital^  singing  sweet  choruses  of  welcome  to  the 
victorious  Queen ;  the  street  of  Leadenhall^  and  all  down 
to  the  Tower^  through  the  ^linories^  ''  was  clean  swept  and 
spread  with  gravel/^  and  was  ''  lined  with  all  the  crafts  in 
London^  in  their  proper  dresses^  holding  banners  and 
streamers/^  The  Lord  Mayor  with  the  mace^  was  ready  to 
welcome  the  Queen ;  and  the  Earl  of  Arundel^  with  the 
sword  of  State,  did  homage  to  Mary. 

When  the  Queen  entered  the  precincts  of  the  Tower,  a 
touching  sight  presented  itself  to  her.  Kneeling  on  the 
green  before  St  Peter's  Church  were  the  State  prisoners, 
male  and  female — Catholic  and  Protestant — who  had  been 
detained  in  the  Tower  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII. 
and  Edward  VI.* 

There  was  Edward  Courtenay,  the  heir  to  the  Earldom 
of  Devonshire,  now  in  the  pride  of  manly  beauty,  who  had 
grown  up  a  prisoner  from  his  tenth  year,  without  education  ; 
there  was  another  early  friend  of  the  Queen,  the  unfortunate 
Duchess  of  Somerset ;  there  was  the  aged  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
still  under  sentence  of  death,  and  the  deprived  Bishops  of 
Durham,  Winchester,  and  London.  Dr.  Gardyner  addressed 
'*  a  congratulation  and  supplication,^'  to  the  Queen  in  the 
name  of  all.  Mary  burst  into  tears  as  she  recognised  them, 
and  extending  her  hands  to  them,  she  exclaimed,  "  Ye  are 
my  prisoners.^'  f  The  Queen  raised  them  one  by  one, 
kissed  them,  and  gave  them  all  their  liberty.  The  bishops 
were  restored  to  their  sees  ;  Gardyner  was  sworn  into  the 


*  After  the  death  of  Mary,  the  Tower  was  very  seldom  used  as  a  royal  resi- 
dence ;  the  usual  procession  from  the  fortress  to  Westminster  Abbey,  was  set 
aside  by  James  II.  ;  nor  Iiave  any  of  the  succeeding  sovereigns  resided  there. 

t  State  I^apers  of  Mary's  reign« 
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Queen's  Privy  Council.*  The  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  the  Eiirl 
of  Devonshire  were  restored  to  their  rank  and  estatea. 

Gertrude,  Marchioness  of  Exeter,  mother  of  Courteuay, 
was  made  Lady  of  the  Bedchamber.  The  Duchess  of 
Somerset  was  liberatedj  and  her  daughters,  Lady  Janf, 
Lady  Margaret,  and  Lady  Mary  Seymour,  were  appointet! 
Maids  of  Honour.  They  were  considered  the  most  learned 
and  accomplished  ladies  iu  Europe,  excepting  the  Queen 
herself,  and  Lady  Jane  Dudley.  The  heirs  of  the  thrw 
geutlcmen,  who  had  suffered  with  the  Protector  Somerset, 
were  reinstated  in  their  property ;  and  as  Somerset's 
adherents  were  zealous  "  Protestants,"  these  actions  of 
Mary,  which  indubituhly  sprang  from  her  own  free  will, 
being  at  this  juncture  uncontrolled  by  Council  or  husband, 
ought  to  he  appreciated  by  those  who  are  willing  to  test 
her  character  by  facts, t 

The  Queen  published  a  pacific  manifesto,  exhorting 
each  party  to  refrain  from  reviling  by  the  epithets  of 
"idolater  and  heretic;"  but  her  proclamation  had  little  effect 
on  either  side,  and  Catholic  and  Protestant  evidently  desired 
to  continue  the  sectarian  strife  to  the  disgrace  of  the 
country.  Still,  the  picture  has  been  overdrawn  by  Puritan 
writers. 

The  only  State  prisoner  who  was  detained  in  the  Tower 
on  this  occasion  wa.i  the  noted  Geoffrey  Pole,  that  base 
betrayer  of  bis  brother  and  his  friends,  and  by  whose 
evidence  Lord  Montague  and  the  Marquis  of  Eicter  had 
been  brought  to  the  scaffold.  All  the  favour  which  Pole 
received  from  Henry   VIII.  for  his  unnatural  conduct  to 


t  Mill. 
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his  relatives  and  friends,  was  that  of  perpetual  imprisonment 
in  a  dungeon.  It  is  stated^  that  '^  neither  Edward,  Mary, 
nor  Elizabeth  stretched  forth  a  hand  to  release  him,  and 
his  punishment  ended  only  with  his  miserable  existence/' 
There  seemed  to  have  been  a  universal  feeling  of  execration 
against  Geoffrey  Pole.  It  was  rumoured  early  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth  that  Geoffrey  Pole  had  escaped  from  the  Tower ; 
or  perhaps  was  permitted  to  retire  from  the  country. 
Maurice  Chauncey  positively  states  that  he  saw  Pole  at. 
Antwerp,  where  he  practised  medicine.  I  think  it  is  more 
probable  that  the  man  Chauncey  had  known  in  Antwerp 
was  Pole's  son.  Baptist  Lionel,  whose  mother  had  been  a 
domestic  attached  to  the  Tower  in  the  days  of  Henry 
VIII.  So  wrote  Thorndalc,  the  friend  of  honest  Maurice 
Chauncey. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 


THE    DURE    OP    NORTHUMBERLAND'S    FATE    DECIDED. 


One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  GoTernment  was  to  issue 
a  special  Commission  for  the  trial  of  Northumberland, 
Lord  Warwick,  Lord  Ambrose  Dudley,  Lord  Northampton, 
Sir  John  Gates,  Sir  Thomas  Palmer,  and  others  of  less 
note.  On  the  18th  of  August,  1553,  Northumberland  and  his 
companions  were  arraigned  in  Westminster  Hall,  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk  presiding.  The  trials  occupied  a  short  time. 
Northumberland  confessed  his  guilt ;  Lords  Northampton 
and  Warwick  came  next.  The  former  said  he  had  been 
'^  amusing  himself  in  the  country,  and  had  nothing  to  do 
with  giving  away  the  Crown,  but  acknowledged  that  he  was 
a  rebel  to  his  lawful  Sovereign/'  The  young  Lord  Warwick 
declared  that  he  acted  on  his  father's  instructions,  and  that 
he  would  now  share  his  fallen  fortunes.  Seven  were  con- 
demned to  death  on  this  occasion,  but  only  three  suffered — 
namely,  Northumberland,  Sir  John  Gates,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Palmer.* 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk  passed  sentence  of  death  upon 
Northumberland,  who  protested  against  the  ''haste ''  with 
which  the  Government  acted  in  his  case. 


*  HarleUn  MSS.  284  ;  Queen  Jane  and  Queen  Mary,  pp.  18,  19  ;  Frmid«*a 
HUtory  of  England,  toL  tL  pp.  68,  69. 
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"  No  matter  vhat  yoa  may  protest^''  said  the  President 
of  the  Courts  "  you  must  die  on  the  scaffold  the  death  of 
a  traitor;  a  perjurer  aud  a  rebei/'^    An  unfeeling  address. 

Upwards  of  seventy  rebels^  the  unfortunate  followers 
of  Northumberland^  were  found  guilty  and  executed.  The 
Queen  pardoned  four  hundred  others  who  were  led  into 
her  presence  by  the  public  executioners^  each  carrying 
a  rope  in  his  right  hand — ^an  old  device  of  King  Henry. 

In  a  conversation  with  Sir  Anthony  Browne,  in  the  brief 
interval  between  his  fall  and  death,  Northumberland  said 
that  '^  he  was  naturally  inclined  to  belong  to  the  oldeu 
religion  of  England,  but  when   he  saw  the  great    change 
at  hand,  he  was  under  the  impression  that  it   would   be 
better   to  adopt  the   new   order  of  things;  that  still   he 
hesitated,  but  ultimately  embraced  in  full  the  principle  of 
siding   with   the  strongest,  explaining  in   his  own  quaint 
candid  avowal,  *  Pull  dog,   pull  devil,^  whoever  succeeded 
should    have    his  adhcsion/^f      This   ambitious    man    was 
known  in  Edward's  reign  to  have  no   other  religion  than 
interest ;  and  it  is  stated  that  on  one  occasion   he  spoke 
with  such  contempt  of  the  merits  of  the   *'  new  learning,'* 
that  Archbishop  Cranmer   "  challenged  him   to  a   duel/'J 
Cranmer's    "  challenge    to    a    duel "    originated  with    his 
secretary,    Morrice,    or    Roger    Ascham,     both    friendly 
gossippcrs.     Apart    from   his     clerical    office,     altogether, 
Cranmer  was  not  the  man  to  fight  duels.     He  was  too  fond 
of  his  family  and  the  social  comforts  of  Lambeth  Palace  to 


*  State  Papers  of  Queen  Mary*8  reign, 
t  Letter  of  JSir  Anthony   Browne;  Strype;  Tytler;  Queens  of  England, 
vol.  r. 

X  Parker,  Ant.  Brit.,  p.  341 ;  Strype'a  Memoriala.  vol.  I  p.  430. 
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rUk  his  life  for,  of  atl  tilings,  a  religious  controverBy,  after 
baviDg  escaped  so  maoy  storms  iu  the  former  rcigii.  But 
there  was  no  disagree mcut  of  action  between  the  Arch- 
bishop and  his  now  fallen  co- conspirator ;  and  whatever 
difference  of  opinion  existed  between  them  as  to  the  merits 
of  creeds,  they  both  pulled  steadily  together  to  overthrow 
the  olden  religion.  It  was  likewise  an  established  under- 
standing between  both  never  to  quarrel  where  their  worldly 
interests  were  concerned. 

When  in  power,  Northumberland  offered  the  bishopric  of 
Rocheator  to  John  Knox  in  order  to  silence  that  fanatic, 
perhaps  lunatic  agitator,  but  Knos  declined  his  favour,  de- 
claring him  to  be  "  a  hypocrite  in  religion,  and  that  if  he 
had  auy  real  sentiments  of  Christianity  in  his  heart,  he 
was  still  attached  to  the  fabric  of  Rome."*  The  sequel 
proved  that  Knox  had  formed  a  correct  estimate  of  the 
Duke.  Whilst  under  sentence  of  death  in  the  Tower, 
Northumberland  was  visited  by  Bisbop  Gardyncr,  to  whom 
be  solemnly  declared  that  be  was  a  Catbolic — that  he  /tad 
alwayi  beea  one  in  his  heart,  and  that  he  did  not  believe  in 
any  one  of  the  doctrines  that  he  professed  and  enforced  in 
Edward's  rei^n.  He  besought  Gardyncr  ou  bended  knees 
to  spare  bim.  "  Alas,  alas,"  he  mournfully  ejaculated,  "  is 
there  no  help  for  me?  Ob,  good  bishop — oh,  anointed 
servant  of  Goil,  let  me  live  a  little  longer  to  do  penance  for 
my  sins !  Oh,  spare  me — spare  mc,  good  father  I  Tell 
the  Queen  that  I  wilt  be  the  most  bumble  and  faithful 
of  her  subjects,  and  that  1  will  go  forth  to  proclaim  her  titles 
and  virtues  in  every  end  of  the  realm."     Strype  avers  that 


•  Bnniat'*  B«liMm«tiati ;  L*tter  of  John  Emi,  to  BUwp  Bonu, 
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Northumberland's  aapplicationa  to  Oardyner  "  partook  of 
an  abject  condition  of  mind/'     *'  Alas,  alas  1 "  let  me  fito 
a  little  longer^   thoagb   it   be  in    a    monse*hoIe.^       Dr. 
Gardyner  replied  that  ''  he  wished  it  were  in  his  power  to 
give  him  that  mouse-hole^  but  it  should  be  the  best  palaeo 
he  possessed/'*     Bishop  Oardyner  was  moved  to  pity;  bo 
promised  to  intercede  with  the  Queen,  and  found   Mary 
inclined  to  mercy ;  but  it  is  alleged  that  Northumberlaod's 
implacable  personal  enemy,  Renaud^  boasted  of  his  having 
overcome  the  Queen's  clement  tendencies,  and  hurried  on 
the  execution.     The  confidential  despatches  of  Renand  are 
at  variance  with  these  statements^  for  he  laments  the  sjnrit 
of  retaliation  and  vengeance  which  disgraced  the  Engliah 
character  at  this  period.     We  have  also  the  statement  of 
Commendone,  the  Legate  of  Julius  the  Thirds  who  all^pea 
that  he  was  about  leaving  London^  when  the  Queen  '*  in- 
sisted on  his  stopping  two  days  longer  that  he  might  have 
the  pleasure  of  witnessing  the    execution  of  the  traitor 
Dudley .''     Some  historians  deny  that  Mary  ever  said  so; 
but,  forgiving  as  she  might  be — even  when  under  the  in- 
fluence   of  religion — she    was    every   inch  a    Tudor,    and 
although  the  report  may  be  surcharged,  it  is  not  impro- 
bable.   Northumberland  had,  however,  sinned  deeply  against 
her  as  religionist,  woman,  and  Queen.     It  was  not  in  human 
nature  that  she  could   forget  and  forgive  the  too  recent 
message  he  had  sent  to  her,  reminding  her  ^'  that  she  was 
iUeffiiimale,  old,  and  deformed,   belonging  to  an  idolatroui 
religion,  a  person  unfit  to  be  a  Queen,  and  should  there* 


*  Stftte  PajierB  of  Mary'fi  rcif^m  ;  Cardyner's  letter  to  the  Queen  od  iae  "grief 
ot  NorthuroberUod  for  hii  treason. " 
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fore  submit  to  her  sovereign  lady  Uueen  Jane."*  Ttiis 
was  not  language  for  a  Tudor  to  forget.  When  the  first 
Council  of  Lady  Jane  Dudley's  ehort-lived  Government 
was  summoned,  the  Duke  of  Northumbcrlaud  spoke  of  tbe 
Princess  Mary  in  tliese  words: — "His  late  Majesty 
(I-^dward)  had  prayed  on  his  death-bed  that  the  Almighty 
God  would  protect  the  realm  from  false  opioions,  and 
especially  from  those  of  his  unworthy  sister,  Mary.  The  King 
reflected  that  both  the  Lady  Mary  and  the  Lady  Eliza- 
beth had  been  cut  off  by  Act  of  Parliameot  from  the 
succession  as  illegitimate.  llie  Lady  Mary  had  been 
disobedient  to  her  father;  abe  had  again  been  diso- 
bedient to  her  brother ;  she  was  a  capital  and  principal 
enemy  of  God's  Word,  and  both  herself  and  her  sister 
Elizabeth  were  bastards. "t  This  speech  of  Northumber- 
land was  duly  repeated  to  Mary  three  days  subsequently 
by  one  of  Northumberland's  own  Council — one  of  his 
personal  friends.  Tytler,  and  other  recent  aulhoritics,  are 
of  opiuion  that  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  "  from  the 
first,  the  Queen's  reseutmeut  was  so  strong  that  she  htul 
determined  to  strike  off  Northumberland's  bead."  In  fact, 
he  was  the  enemy  of  the  Tudor  family,  and  those  who 
applauded  his  treason  to  Mary  must  have  known  lh;it 
he  was  also  as  great  a  traitor  to  Elizabeth. 

Gregorio  Leti  states  that  the  Princess  Elizabeth  wrote 
to  the  Duke  at  this  period  "full  of  indi;juation  for  his 
treason  to  her  sister  and  herself."  She  likewise  denounced 
Lady  Jane   Dudley  as    a  rebel;    and   subsequent  circum- 


*  Suia  Ptpen  of  Mur;'*  reign ;  Tftler's   EJwkrd  kod   M*r; ;  Qneani  of 
Ei>gkii<I,  rol.  V.  (Sm«]lt.) 
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stsnces  proved  that  £liza1>eth  never  forgot  the  blow  struck 
at  her  sister  and  herself  by  the  aspiring  House  of  Dorset. 

North nmberl and  seemed  to  have  more   than    a  commoa 
fear  of  death.     The  night  before   hia  execution  he  wrote  a 
supplicating  letter  to  Lord  Arundel,  in  which  he  besought 
his  life  to  be  spared  on    any  condition.     "  Yea,  the  life  of 
a  dog,"  he  wrote,  "  that   I  may  live  to  kiss  the   Queen'i 
feet.""    Tlirec  days  before  his  execution,  he  had  voli 
expressed  his  desire  to  return  to  his  former  creed.      N< 
all   eartlily  hope  had    passed   away,  and  he   earnestly 
about   preparation  for  his  doom.     The  last  Mass  at  which 
Northumberland  and  his  condemned  associates  were  present 
was  celebrated  by  Dr.  Heath,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  and 
this  prelate  the   Duke  and   his  companions  received   Hoi 
Uommunion.+  "  The  prisoners,"  writes  a  spectator,  "  bent  oi 
their  kncea  one  to   another   to   ask  pardon,  and  the  Duki 
knelt  before  each  of  tiicra  to  seek   their   forgiveness, 
am,'  said  he,  '  the   wicked   wretch    who   lias  brought   y< 
all    to  this    terrible    end.       Oh,   brothers,  forgive  me  I ' 
Morrice  states  that  tlie  scene  was  most  affecting.     No: 
umberland    prayed  earnestly.      Several    times   he    aaid- 
"  Mother  of  God,  pray  for  me  a  wicked  sinner." 

Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon's  version  of  the  scene  in  the  Tow< 
diSers  from   several  previously  accepted  authorities. 
block,"  Mr.  Dinon  states,  "  was  got  ready  ;   the  headsmai 
waited  with  his  axe.     The  Duke  of  Northumberland  mi 
a  feint,  which  put  oflF  the  evil  hour.     He  felt  sore  of  mil 


*  StaUi  Pnpcrs  of  Muy'i  nrign  \  Tiernej'i  H[at,  knd  Antjq.  of  the  Gutle  d 
rundBl,  p.  33.1. 
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OQ  acootiDt  of  his  change  of  faith  ;  he  had  a  great  desire  to 
hear  Mass,  as  ia  his  youthful  days ;  he  begged  to  receive  his 
'Maker'  from  the  hands  of  a  priest.  Here  was  a  change. 
....  The  Tower  priests  were  sent  for.  Palmer  and  Gates 
followed  the  example  of  Northumberland,  When  young 
Lord  Warwick  heard  that  his  father  had  returned  to  the 
olden  religion,  '  heard  Mass,  confessed,  and  received  Holy 
Communion,'  he  expressed  a  desire  to  become  reeonciled  to 
the  creed  of  his  childhood.  He  immediately  requested  the 
presence  of  a  confessor.  Robert  Dudley  also  recanted. 
Tlie  other  prisoners,  with  a  few  exceptions,  acted  in  a  simi- 
lar manner,"*  Yet  Foxe  speaks  of  the  firmness  with  which 
all  adhered  to  the  Reformation  princijiles :—"  They  died 
valiant  soldiers  of  Christ."  Such  was  the  cant  of  the  time  ; 
arrogating  the  Redeemer  as  the  sole  patron  of  a  new  sect. 
Again  the  martyrologist  is  in  error,  for  only  a  few  of  those 
"specially  condemned"  were  executed.  The  Earl  of  War- 
wick died  of  ft  sudden  illness  in  the  Tower  ;  Robert  Dudley, 
and  all  those  who  publicly  renounced  the  Reformation  in 
Mary's  reign,  returned  to  Protestant  observances  upon  the 
aecesaion  of  EliEabeth.  According  to  the  secret  despatches 
of  De  Quadra,  Robert  Dudley,  when  Earl  of  Leicester, 
suggested  a  plan  for  restoring  Catholicity  to  England  in 
the  reign  of  Klizabeth  :  nevertheless,  he  professed  to  be  a 
Protestant  at  the  same  time;  but  then  he  was  a  Dudley, 
and  the  lover  of  a  young  Queen. 

At  thirty  minutes  past  ten  of  the  clock,  on  Tuesday 
morning,  23nd  of  August,  1.553j  the  "tolling  of  divers  big 
bells,  and  then  tbe  roll  of  a  drum,"  announced  to  the  existed 


•  Bute  P^ien  of  Muj'a  nign  \  TtUw'i  Edward  and  Uarf,  loL  K. 
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^  crowds   on   Tower  Hill  that  the  Duke  of  Xortliamberland 
and   his  companions  were  approaching.     The  Duke  walked 
with  a  finn   step,  but   looked  pale  and  dejected.      Biahop 
Heath  stood  beside  him,  crucifix  in  hand.   As  usual^  North- 
umberland's  dress   was  courtly   and   magnificent;  and  he 
ascended  the  soadfold  with  courage  and  dignity,  repeating 
the  prayers  of  the  bishop  and  clergy  in  a  clear  and  distinct 
voice.     The    prisoners   knelt   down  with  the    bishop    and 
priests  present.  Then  a  pause  of  some  minutes  occurred,  and, 
as  Pomeroy  states,    "  the  populace  were  unusuaUy  decent  in 
their  conduct."     When  the  party  rose  firom  their  devotions, 
the   bishop    and  priests   retired  a  short  distance,  and   the 
prisoners  advanced  to  the  front  of  the  scafibld.     Sir  John 
Gates  first   addressed   the  vast   multitude.    He  said  he  de- 
served a  thousand  deaths ;  he  begged  the  forgiveness  of  all 
those  whom  he  had  injured,  and  especially  that  of  the  man 
whom  he  had  so  baselv  betraved.      He  had  lived  viciouslv, 
and  as  wicked  all    his    life  as  any  man   in    the   world  ;  and 
yet  he  was  a  great  reader  of  the  Scriptures;  but  a  worse  fol- 
lower of  their  maxims  there  was  not  living.      Ht  read  the 
Scriptures  not    to  edify,  but  to  dispute,  and  to  make  interpret 
tut  ions  after  his  own  fancy,    lie  exhorted  the  people  to  take 
heed  how  they  read  God's  "Word,   and    played  and  gamed 

with  God's  holv  mvstcrics.    Unless  thcv  Immblv  submitted 

•       •  •  • 

themselves  to  God,  and  read  His  Word  charitably  and  to 
the  right  intent  to  he  edified  thereby,  it  would  be  poison  to 
their  souls. 

The  following  version  of  Sir  John  Gates'  speech  has  been 
furnished  by  llamsay,  a  Baptist  preacher : — 

"Good  people,  my  coming    here  this  day  is  to  die;  whereof  I 
assure  you  all,  1  am  well  worthy ;  for  good  people,  I  assure  you  that 
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I  have  lived  aa  viciously  and  wickedly  as  any  man  hath  done  in 
thia  world  of  sin.  I  was  the  greatest  reader  of  Scripture  that  might 
be  of  B  man  of  my  degree  or  atution;  and  a  worse  follower  of  the  said 
(Scripture  there  was  not  living.  I  did  not  read  the  Scripture  to  be 
edified  thereof;  nor  to  seek  the  glory  ot  God;  but  contrary  wise, 
arrogantly  to  be  aeditioua,  and  dispute  thereof,  and  privately  to 
interpret  it  after  my  own  brain  and  affection,  and  to  suit  my 
passiona.  Wherefore  good  people,  I  exhort  and  pray  you  all  to 
beware  how,  aud  often,  with  what  sort  offeeling  you  come  to  read 
God'a  Holy  Word  with.  For  bo  aaaured,  good  people,  tliat  it  ia  not 
a  trilte,  or  playing  game  to  deal  with  God's  holy  luyBteriea.  Stand 
not  too  much  ill  your  own  conceit;  for,  like  as  a  bee  of  one 
flower  gathers  honey  and  the  spider  poisons  tlie  same,  even  bo  yon, 
unleaa  you  humbly  submit  yourselves  to  God,  and  charitably  read 
the  same  to  the  inCeut  to  be  ediSed  thereby,  it  is  to  you  as  poison 
and  worse  ;  good  people,  it  were  better  to  let  it  alone.  I  ask  you 
all  to  remember  me  in  your  prayers  to  the  Lord  Jesus  ;  and  beg 
the  intercession  of  our  Blesai-d  Lady,  the  Queen  of  Heaven.  And 
now  I  put  an  end  to  my  talk  to  you  by  bidding  you  all  farewell. 
Remember  my  sad  fate;  practise  your  grand  old  religion,  and  be 
loyal  and  trufi  to  your  Queen." 

The  "repentant  Catholic,"  in  this  caae,  was  an  infamous 
being  in  Edward's  reign.  He  persecuted  aud  ]ttuudercd  iu 
the  name  of  the  "  new  learning ;"  which,  according  to  his 
own  words,  he  never  believed  in.  The  aged  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk wasoneof  his  victims;  yet  Gates  was  not  worse,  nor  even 
half  so  bad  as  several  members  of  Edward's  Councd.  He  was, 
however,  quite  willing  to  betray  bis  friends  to  the  Queen,  in 
order  to  save  his  own  life;  but  retributive  justice  pursued 
him,  and  he  ascended  the  same  scaffold  with  the  man  whou: 
he  had  treacherously  sold,  and  vhcn  on  the  threshold  of 
eternity  sought  hia  forgiveness.  What  good  cause  could 
be  promoted  by  such  agencies  ? 

Sir   Thomaa    Palmer   regretted    his   crimes   against   the 
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Queeu,   aiid   bcsout^ht    the    prayers    of  the    people.      He 
made  an  affecting  allusion  to  the  piety  of  his  early  youth 

and  the  lessons  of  a  good  mother. 

Strype  contends  that^  although  Gates  and  Palmer  attended 
)Iass  that  morning  and  received  Holy  Communion  with 
Northumberland,  nevertheless^  at  the  scaffold  they  were 
staunch  Prote^^tauts.  A  statement  like  this  inTolves  a 
charge  of  incffaljle  ihfamy^  on  this^  I  hope^  unconscious  asser- 
tion. Strype  adopts  the  assertion  of  Foxe^  who  has  given 
so  many  imaginative  scenes  in  cell  and  on  scaffold,  at  a 
time  when  he  himself  was  a  traitorous  exile  in  Switzerland. 
What  manner  of  men  would  Foxc  make  of  Gates  and  Palmer^ 
who  an  hour  before  had  partaken  of  Holy  Communion^  and 
died  declaring  their  Catholicity  ?  The  ascription  of  such 
terrific  duplicity  is  one  of  Foxc's  most  wicked  lies. 

The  Duke  of  Northumberland  coming  to  the  front  of  the 
scaffold,  survived  the  vast  crowd  for  some  minutes.  A  hoarse 
murmur  issued  from  the  spectators,  followed  by  a  subdued 
moan  and  the  lamenting  cr}-  of  "  Poor  fellow  !  poor  fellow  V* 
Tlie  Duke  sadly  smiled  at  the  exclamation  of  pity,  and 
having  waved  his  hand  towards  the  people,  a  death-like 
silence  followed,  and  he  made  his  "farewell  explanation '' 
to  all  parties  in  these  words : — 

"  Good  people — Hither  I  am  come  this  day  to  die.  I  confess  to 
you  all  that  I  have  been  an  evil  liver,  and  I  have  done  wickedly  all 
the  days  of  my  life  ;  and  most  of  all  against  the  Queen's  Highness, 
of  whom  I  ht-re  openly  ask  for^Mveness  "  (bending  his  knees);  "but 
1  am  not  alone  the  ori^'iiial   doer    thereof,  I  assure  you,   for  there 


*  H'jirleian    M'^S.  ;  Ty tier's    lldwurd  aud  Mary;    State    Trials;  Pomeroy, 
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were  some  otherawhich  procured  thesamc;  butlwillnotnamelheni, 
for  IwUl  not  now  hurt  any  man.  And  the  chief  est  occitsion  hntli  been 
IhroughJ'aUe  and  sedilioug  preachers  that  I  iMce  erred  from  the  Catholic 
faith  and  true  doctrine  of  Christ*  For,  good  people,  there  is,  ami 
hath  ever  been  since  Christ,  one  Catholic  Church,  which  Clmrch 
hnth  continued  from  Uim  to  hia  disciples  In  oae  unity  and  concord, 
and  80  hath  always  continued  from  time  to  time  until  this  day,  and 
yet  doth  throughout  all  ChriatcDdom,  only  us  excepted,  for  we  are 
({uite  gone  out  of  that  Church.  For  whereas  all  holy  fathers,  and 
nil  other  saints  thruughout  Christendom,  since  Christ  aiid  His  dis- 
ciples, have  ever  agreed  in  one  unity,  faith,  and  doctrine,  we  alone 
diaaeiit/rom  ikeir  opinions,  and  follow  oar  own  private  inlerpretaiien 
of  Scriptures.  Do  you  think,  good  people,  that  we,  being  une 
parcel  in  coinparisoD,  be  wiser  than  uU  the  world  besides,  ever  since 
Christ  ?  No,  I  assure  you ;  you  are  far  deceived.  I  do  not  aay  so 
from  any  great  learning  that  I  have,  for  God  knoweth  that  I  have 
very  hitle,  or  none,  but  for  the  experience  which  I  have  had.  1 
pray  you  to  recollect  that  nince  the  death  of  King  Henry  VIII.  into 
what  misery  we  have  been  brought,  what  open  rebellion,  what 
sedition,  what  great  division  hath  been  throughout  the  whole  realm; 
for  God  hath  delivered  us  up  to  our  own  sensualities,  and  every 
duy  we  wax  worse  and  worse,  Look  also  in  Germany,  siuco  they 
severed  from  the  faith  ;  into  what  a  miserable  stale  they  have  been 
brought,  and  Iiow  the  realm  i»  decayed.  And  herewith  I  have  braved 
these  preachers  for  their  doctrine,  and  they  were  not  able  to  answer 
any  fact  thereof,  no  more  than  a  little  boy.     They  opened  the 


•  InStrype,  vol.  JL  pp.  917-B18,  ia  to  b«  «Ken  Ibe  Ual  «peccli  of  Northnm- 
berkuid;  aL  tbocloM  of  hitaddnH  he  itstaa  tliM  "  the  princlplea  of  the  H<>ly 
Jittholie  Churcli  WBre  In  hia  henrt."  In  sDothsr  piuung«  hu  uya  he  was 
"  Mduoed  swaj  from  it  by  lewd  prewhera."  The  reader  will  rememlicr  Ihut 
Lvnl  Crumwell  oaed  the  wonta  "MJuceJ  from  ihr  pharch,"  in  hia  aunlfnlil 
apeech.  There  have  been  aeienl  veraioiii  puUliaUed  of  North uuibarhuid'a 
SolJ  apeeoh."  Ida  nminoir  prioLad  i  a  Antwerp,  in  mSD.  he  cenaurea 
Lord  Pembroke  aeverelj,  and  Btat«ii  liaA  ha  WM  the  psrauo  who  did  moat 
injury  toLMlyJaae  Uuillry.  In  neitlierverEioa  of  thia  remoriiable  retracu^ 
to  lie  found  ao  klluiion  by  name  to  noj  of  NorlbamberlaDd'i 
■aaocifttoa.  Tbia  circumitaace  mkkea  the  aothentioily  of  tho  Autwerp 
book  tBlber  doublfnl. 
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books,  and  could  not  reply  to  them  tkgain.  More  thao  tliKt,  good 
people,  you  have  in  your  creed,  '  Credo  EccietioBt  Calholieam,' tehiek 
Church  ia  the  eame  Church  which  hath  continued  ever  fnm  Ctmsl, 
throu-jhoiit  all  the  apostles,  saintt,  aitd  doctors'  times,  and  yet  doth, 
(i«  /  have  mid  before  ;  of  which  Church  I  do  now  openly  proftm 
myulf  to  be  oM,  and  do  iteadfastly  believe  therein.  1  speak  tut- 
feignediy,  irom  tbe  rery  bottom  of  my  heart.  This  good  man,  il)« 
Bishop  of  Worcester,  ahull  be  my  vritaew  "  [the  bishop  said,  "  Yea.'^ 
"  And  I  beseech  you  all  bear  me  witness  that  I  die  therein,  and  1 
do  think  if  I  had  tliii  belief  sooner  I  had  never  come  to  tkia  pass  ; 
wherefbre,I  exhort  youall,  good  people,  take  you  all  example  of  me, 
and  forsake  this  Dew  doctrine  betimes.  Defer  it  not  long,  lest  God 
plague  you  aa  He  hiith  me,  which  now  suffer  tltis  vile  and  terrible 
death  moBt  worthily.  I  have  no  more  to  say,  good  people,  but  of 
all  tboae  whum  I  have  offended  I  ask  forgiveness;  and  they  who 
offended  me  I  for|/ive,  as  I  hop>>  God  may  forgive  myself.  1  trtut 
the  Queen's  Highness  hath  forgiven  me ;  when,  as  I  was  with  force 
and  arms  against  her  in  the  field,  I  might  have  been  rent  in  pieces 
without  law,  her  Highness  the  Queen  hath  given  me  time  and 
respect  to  have  judgment,  and  prepare  for  to  approach  tbe  Eternal 
Judge."* 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  remarkable  address,  tbe  Duke 
of  Northumberland  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  the 
auwdust  on  the  scaffold,  and  then  stooped  and  kissed  the 
symbol  of  the  faith.  Turning  to  the  headsman  he  said,  "  I 
acn  now  ready.  Let  you  and  your  assistants  perform  the 
part  allotted  to  you."  In  a  few  miuutea  more,  having 
submitted  himself  with  graceful  resignation  to  the  heads- 
man, the  aoul  of  Thomas  Dudley,  Viscount  Lyle,  Earl  of 
Warwick,  and  Duke  of  Northumberland,  passed  away. 

Sir  John  Gates  declined  to  have  his  eyes  bandaged.  The 
scene  that  followed  was  horrible.      He  received  three  heavy 
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blows  before  hU  bead  fell  off.  Ralpb  Morrice,  who  was 
preaeotj  states  that  Sir  Thomas  Palmer,  who  bad  been  look- 
iiig  on  at  the  butchery  of  his  friends,  advanced  to  the  heads- 
man, saying — "  My  turn  comes  next."  His  hands  were 
clasped  in  prayer  for  a  few  minutes ;  and  turning  to  the 
multitude  of  beads  below,  in  a  faint  voice  he  uttcrDd,  "  good 
people,  pray  for  me."  The  Sheriff  then  handed  him  over  to 
the  executioners.  The  work  was  brief — at  one  blow  the 
head  of  the  gallant  Thomas  Palmer  was  severed  from  the 
body.  The  proceedings  concluded  w  ith  the  barbarous  legal 
process  of  presenting  the  "  bead  of  a  traitor"  to  the  people 
Oiiaembled, 

A  faithful  retainer,  whom  it  is  said  Northumberland 
neither  cared  for  nor  loved,  waited  on  Queen  Mary  at 
Richmond,  and  asked  for  the  head  of  his  master.  "  In 
God's  name,"  said  the  Queen,  "  take  the  whole  body  as  well, 
and  give  your  lord  proper  burial."  And  John  Cock  buried 
bis  master  in  St.  Peters  in  the  Tower,  side  by  aide 
with  Somerset,  whom  historians  have  called  his  victim,  but 
which  historic  justice  now  reckons  as  a  fellow  offender 
against  equity. 

John  Stow  records  the  following: — "There  lieth  before 
the  high  altar  in  St.  Peter's  Church,  at  tlie  Tower,  two 
Dukes  between  two  Queens — to  wit,  the  Duke  of  Somerset 
and  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  between  Queeu  Anna 
and  Queeu  Catherine  (Howard),  all  font  beheaded."  This 
statement  of  Stow  was  nearly  borne  out  by  the  discovery 
of  some  skeletons  in  St.  Peter's  Chajwl,  in  the  Tower,  during 
1870. 

A  writer  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  makes  another  alluBioa 
to  the  last   resting-place  of  Somerset: — "Northumberland 
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suii'tred  at  the  verv  same  block  that  his  friend  Somerset  did 
sometime  previous  /'  and  agaiu^  '^  it  was  his  fate  to  be  laid 
under  the  same  stone^  in  the  very  same  grave^  where  they 
now  lie  side  by  side^  as  good  friends,  that  livings  were 
irreconcilable  enemies.  Two  headless  Dukes  lying  between 
two  headless  Queens,  each  as  far  divided  in  religion  at 
thev  were  in  their  affections."  The  two  Queens  were 
Anna  Bulevn  and  Catharine  Howard,  and  it  is  almost  need- 
less  to  repeat  that  both  lived  and  died  Catholics. 

The  Catholic  party  were  much  surprised  by  the  scene  on 
the  scaffold,   whilst   the  friends   of  the   Reformation    were 
**  disconcerted  and  disedified"  by  so  solemn  a  repudiation  on 
the  part  of  one  who  had  been  a  leading  champion  of  their 
proceedings  for  the  previous  sixteen  years.    Foxe  asserts  that 
the  Duke  '*'  merely  made  a  recantation  of  Protestantism   to 
save  his  life,  being  trapped  up  by  some  Popish  priest  to  do 
so."     Tytlcr  observes  that  there  is  no  authority  for   this 
statement  of  Foxe ;  and  Burnet  "  opined"  that  if  the  Duke 
were  rcallv  attached  to  auv  religion  it  was  to  that  of  Rome. 
A  late  writer,  however,  avers  that  the  Duke  was  "  either 
under   the  influence  of  the  superstitions  of  Popery,  or  else 
an  atheist,  for  otherwise  he  could  not  have    made  such   a 
statement  on   the  scaffold."      Me  judice  judico  is  pitiable 
logic. 

Northumberland  made  friends  among  many  distinguished 
men  of  his  time.  Early  in  life  he  became  the  favourite  of 
"  King  Henry's  favourite,"  Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of 
Suffolk.  He  then  entered  the  high  road  to  fortune;  he 
exhibited  those  talents  which  were  propelled  by  an  ambition 
that  carried  him  to  his  perilous  height  of  greatness. 
Patronized  by  AVolsey,  he  had  the  worldly  good  fortune  not 
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only  to  escape  the  conBequences  of  his  patron's  fall,  bat  to 
ingratiate  himaclf  with  CrumwcU  at  the  time  of  that 
Minister's  accession  to  so  much  of  the  Cardinal's  power ; 
and  when  Crumwellin  his  turn  was  disgraced  and  decollated 
(couvertibic  terras  at  the  time),  Dudley's  barque,  so  far  from 
being  wrecked  by  the  late  of  his  frieud,  caught  in  its  sails 
thfi  breath  of  royal  favour,  and  was  steered  on  its  indL-- 
pendent  way  more  swiftly  than  before.'^  To  sum  up  the 
estimate  of  this  notable  man's  character.  Notwithstanding 
his  recantation  on  the  scaffold,  I  cannot  overlook  the  fact 
that  his  spcuch  was  an  acknowledgment  of  evil-doing  which 
had  become  iri-eimrablc ;  nor  forget  this  truth,  that  of  all  the 
bad  men  of  the  bad  Council  of  Edward  VI.,  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland  was  about  the  very  worst. 

In  151^9,  Northumberland  "appointed  himself,"  to  be 
Lord  of  the  Marches  of  South  Wales,  lu  the  topography  of 
Ludlow  he  is  thus  noted ;  "  He  acquired  a  high  position  in 
history,  without  cxcitiug  either  pity  or  respect."  Auongst 
the  confiscated  property  seized  upon  by  this  most  unprincipled 
raau  was  that  of  the  extensive  estates  of  the  unfortunate 
historical  family  of  Percy  ;  but  neither  Mary  nor  Elizabeth. 
would  permit  the  Percy  property  to  remain  in  the  bauds 
of  the  Dudleys. 

When  Northumberland's  rebellion  had  been  suppressed, 
aud  Queen  Mary  had  taken  possession  of  the  seat  of  Govern* 
mcnt.  Archbishop  Craumer  remained  unmolested,  having 
merely  received  an  order  lo  "  confine  himself  to  the  palace 
at  Lambeth  during  the  Queen's  pleasure."  Intelligence 
bavtng  reached  him  that  the  Catholic  service  was  ordered 
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by  the  Queen  to  be  restored  id  Cnnterbary  Cathedral,  lie 
expressed  hia  iadignatioQ  in  no  tneaaured  terms,  and  »tunljlr 
deDOunced  the  olden  faitli.  On  the  other  band  it  wu 
reported  that  the  Arcfabiahop  "  offered  to  celebrate  Man 
before  the  Queen."  Cranmer,  on  becoming  aware  of  this 
statement,  quickly  hastened  to  deny  its  truth,  and  in  doia^ 
so  spoke  with  scant  courtesy  of  bis  Sovereign.  He  stated 
that  the  "  Moss  was  the  device  and  inventioa  of  the  Father 
of  Lies,  vho  was  even  then  persecuting  Christ,  Uia  Uolr 
Word,  and  His  Church;  that  it  was  not  he  (Cranmer),  but 
a  false,  flattering  friar  and  deceitful  monk  (Dr.  Homden), 
who  had  restored  the  olden  worship  to  Canterbury ;  that  he 
had  never  ofl'ered  to  celebrate  Mass  before  the  Queeu,  but 
was  willing,  with  her  permission,  to  show  that  it  contained 
many  errors  ;  and  with  the  aid  of  Peter  Martyr,  to  prove 
tliiLt  the  doctrine  and  worship  established  under  Edward  VI. 
was  the  same  which  had  been  believed  aud  practised  in  tha 
first  ages  of  the  Church."*  Cranmer  had  numcrons  copies 
(if  this  letter  cirnilated,  and  it  caused  immense  excitement 
amongst  the  people,  who  detested  the  Archbishop.  He  was 
immediately  summoned  before  the  Queen's  Council,  aeverat 
of  whom  belonged  to  the  late  Government.  Here  he  pre- 
sented "  a  bold  and  uncompromising  appearance  before  hia 
former  friends."  After  two  days'  discussion  he  was  committed 
to  the  Tower  on  the  charge  "  of  high  treason  and  divers  uther 
great  crimes."  In  the  Tower  heTemained  three  years,  but 
under  little  or  no  restraint — in  fact  he  might  have  escaped 
to  Germany  if  he  wished  to  do  so.  This  was  just  what 
Gardyncr  desired.     It  is  stated    that  Cranmcr's   enemies 
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were  numerous  and  actively  engaged  in  seeking  revenge. 
Again  I  must  repeat  that  the  ill-feeling  against  Cranmer 
was  chiefly  of  his  own  creation.  His  conduct  in  the  case 
of  Katharine  of  Arragon^  Anna  Boleyn^  Catharine  Howard, 
and  Anne  of  Cleves^  earned  for  him  the  fervid  detestation 
of  every  mother  in  England.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  he 
persecuted  the  Baptists  and  other  sects  j  but  the  consign- 
ment of  Anne  Boucher  to  the  flames^  overriding  the 
merciful  leanings  of  his  young  Sovereign,  was  set  down 
justly  as  an  act  of  his  own  cruel  will.  This  last  proceed- 
ing of  a  domineering  and  unscrupulous  Churchman  utterly 
wrecked  his  popularity  with  all  religionists^  and  every  class 
throughout  England.  Archbishop  Laud  was  never  more 
execrated  by  the  Puritans  of  1641  than  Cranmer  had  been 
by  the  Dissenters  of  his  time. 

It  is  probable  that  the  only  friend  Cranmer  possessed 
at  this  period  was  Dr.  Gardyner^  whom  he  had  treated  with 
such  injustice  and  cruelty  in  Edward^s  reign.  This  may 
appear  strange^  but  it  is  nevertheless  true.  .The  death  of 
Dr.  Gardyner  iu  1555  had  a  fatal  effect  upon  Cranmer's 
existence.  With  the  failure  of  the  unjust  and  abortive 
cflbrt  to  eflect  a  change  of  dynasty,  the  Reformers  aban- 
doned the  Archbishop  to  his  fate;  in  fact,  he  seems  to 
have  secured  no  friends,  much  less  constituted  a  party. ^ 


*  The  third  volume  of  this  work  will  open  with  the  "  Last  Dayi  of  Arch- 
bifhop  Cranmer.** 
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MART    ASD    ELIZABETH. 


With  ihe  death  of  Edward  commenced  the  political  career 
of  Pllizabeth.  Surrouuded  by  perils  and  troubles^  she 
was  noted,  even  at  an  early  a^e^  for  a  duplicity  to  which 
she  must  have  felt  the  necessities  of  her  position  impelled 
her.  In  the  words  of  a  French  historian^  ''  she  was  an 
admirable  actress,  but  without  one  touch  of  Nature's  kind- 
ness or  nobilitv."  That  she  was  deceived,  and  used  br 
many  of  her  own  party  was  certain;  that  she  was  implicated 
with  Wyatt,  Courtenay,  and  other  traitors,  there  is  also 
evidence,  direct  and  indirect,  sufflcient  then  to  prove  treason 
against  her,  and  for  a  tenth  part  of  which  directed  against 
herself  she  would  have  sent  the  offender  to  the  block. 
One  of  Elizabeth's  notable  biographers  makes  the  admis- 
sion that  "  her  sister  had  every  reason  to  doubt  her  loyalty."* 
The  Government  of  Mary  intercepted  two  notes  addressed 
to  Elizabeth  bv  Sir  Thomas  Wvatt.  In  the  first  of  these 
documents  he  tells  her  to  remove  at  once  to  Donnington, 
which  was  in  the  vicinity  of  his  head-quarters ;  in  the  next 
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I  note  he  again  "  urges  her  to  action."  Three  despatches  of 
['  Noailles  to  the  French  GoverDment  had  been  intercepted 
and  deciphered,  which  revealed  the  plans  of  the  conspira- 
I  tors.  Noailles  had  married  one  of  Elizabeth's  maids  of 
honour;  which  circumstance,  of  coursp,  afforded  a  facility 
for  more  secure  iuterconrse  than  otherwise  could  have 
publicly  taken  place  between  the  disaffected  heiress  of  the 
Crown  and  the  representative  of  a  Foreign  Power.  In 
addition  to  these  presumptive  evidences,  a  letter  supposed 
to  have  been  writteu  by  Elizabeth  to  the  King  of  France, 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Queen  Mary.  The  Duke  of 
Suffolk,  doubtless  with  a  view  to  the  preservation  of  his 
own  daughter,  Lady  Jane  Dudley,  declared  that  the  object 
of  the  conspiracy  was  the  dethronement  of  the  Queen,  and 
the  elevation  of  Elizabeth  to  her  place.  Wyatt  acknow- 
ledged that  he  had  writteu  more  than  one  letter  to 
Elizabeth,  and  charged  Courtenay,  face  to  face,  with  having 
first  suggested  the  rebellion.  Sir  James  Crofts  confessed 
"that  he  had  conferred  with  Elizabeth,  and  solicited  her  to 
retire  to  Donnington ;"  Lord  Russell,  "  that  he  bad 
privately  conveyed  letters  to  her  from  Wyaltj"  and  another 
prisoner,  "  that  he  had  been  privy  to  a  correspondence 
between  Carew  and  Courtenay  respecting  the  intended 
marriage  of  this  nobleman  aud  the  princess."  "  In  short." 
•ays  Miss  Strickland,  "a  more  disgusting  scries  of  treachery 
and  cowardice  never  was  exhibited  than  on  this  occasion ; 
and  if  it  be  tnie  that  there  is  honesty  among  dishonest — 
that  is  to  say,  an  observance  of  good  faith  towards  each 
other  in  time  of  peril — it  is  certain  nothing  of  the  kind  was 
to  be  found  among  these  confederates,  who  respectively  en- 
deavoured, by  the  denunciation  of  their  associates  to  shift 


the  penalty  of  their  mutual  offeucea   to    their    f^lowa  m 
misfortune.* 

Wyatt's  tirat  confession  was  "that  the  Siear  D'OjmU, 
when  he  passed  through  England  into  Scotland  with  ^ 
French  Ambassador  to  that  country,  spoke  to  Sir  Jamei 
Crofta  to  persuade  him  to  prevent  the  marriage  of  Quoeo 
Mary  with  the  heir  of  Spain;  to  raise  Elizabeth  to  the 
throne,  marry  her  to  Conrtenay,  and  put  the  Queen  to 
death."  He  also  confessed  that  aid  was  guaranteed  by  the 
King  of  France  to  the  confederates,  and  that  invasiona  were 
projected  from  France  and  Scotland.t  "  We  have  this 
morning,"  writes  Mr.  Secretary  Bourne  to  the  Council, 
"  travailed  with  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  touching  the  Ladr 
Elizabeth  and  her  servant.  Sir  William  Saintlow  ;  aud  your 
lordship  shall  understand  that  Wyatt  affirmcth  his  former 
sayings"  (a  sworn  statement  he  had  made),  and  says  further 
"that  Sir  James  Crofts  kuoweth  more,  if  he  be  sent  for  and 
examined.  Whereupon  Crofts  has  been  called  before  lu 
aud  esainiued,  and  coufcsscth  with  Wyatt,  charging  Saintlow 
with  like  matter,  and  further,  as  we  shall  declare  unto  vour 
sud  lordships.  Wherefore,  under  your  correction,  we  think 
necessary,  and  beseech  you  to  send  for  Mr.  Saintlow,  aud  to 
examine  him,  or  cause  him  to  be  sent  hither,  by  us  to  be 
examined.     Crofts  is  plain,  and  will  tell  all." 

The  Spanish  Ambassador,  in  his  report  to  the  Emperor 
Charles,  dated  March  Ist,  sfRrma  that  Crofta  had  confessed 
the  truth  in  a  written  deposition,  and  admitted  in  plain 
terms  the   intrigues   of  the   French  Ambassador  with   the 
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"  heretics  and   rebels."     This  deposition    has  been  vainly 
sought  for  at  the  State  Paper  Office,* 

Elizabeth  evinced  no  sign  of  guilt  when  Gardyner  and  the 
Lords  of  the  Council  waited  on  her — it  may  have  been  on 
tbc  part  of  Gardyner  to  entrap  her — on  the  part  of  Mary 
to  seek  a  reason  for  the  punisbinent  already  inflicted ;  for, 
although  Mary  had  reason  to  know  her  sister's  desire  to  see 
her  overthrown,  the  worst  enemy  of  the  Queen  cannot  accuse 
her  of  ever  agreeing  to  anything  harsher  than  a  brief  im- 
prisonmeut,  and  a  menace  to  change  the  succession  to  the 
Queen  of  Scots.  On  this  occasion  Elizabeth  addressed 
Gardyner  and  the  Council  as  follows: — 

"  My  lords,  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  for  methinlcH  I  have  been  kept 
m  great  while  Irom  yon,  desolately  alone.  Wheretbre  I  would 
entreat  you  to  be  a  means  to  the  Queen's  Mujeaty  that  I  may 
be  delivered  from  my  imprisonment,  in  which  I  have  been  kept 
a  long  time,  as  to  you,  my  lorda,  ia  not  unknown. 

Gardyner,  in  reply,  told  her  she  must  then  confess  her  fault 
and  put  herself  on  the  Queen's  mercy.  She  replied,  that  rathtr 
than  she  would  do  so,  she  would  lie  in  prison  all  her  life ;  that  she 
had  never  offended  against  the  Queen  in  thought,  word,  or  deed  ; 
that  she  craved  no  mercy  at  her  Majesty's  hand,  but  rather  desired 
to  put  hereelf  on  the  law." 

The  next  day  Gardyner  and  his  colleagues  came  to  her  again, 
and  Gardyner  told  her  that  the  Queen  marvelled  at  her  boldnem 
in  refusing  to  confess  her  offeixse,  so  that  it  might  seem  as  if  her 
Majesty  had  wrongfully  impriaoned  her  grace.  "Nay,"  replied 
Elizabeth,  "  she  may,  if  it  please  her,  punish  me  as  she  thinketfa 
good. 

"  Her  Majesty  wllleth  me  to  tell  you,"  retorted  Gardyner,  "that 
jou  must  tell  another  ts1e  ere  that  you  are  set  at  liberty."  Elisa- 
beth   replied,  "  I  had  as  lief  lie    in  prison  with  honesty,    as  to 
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be  abroad  suspected  of  her  Majesty;"  adding,  ''that  which  I  hare 
said  I  will  stand  to." 

"  Then,"  said  Gardyner,  "  your  grace  hath  the  Vantage  of  me 
and  these  lords,  for  your  long  and  wrongful  imprisonment.** 

"  What  'vantage  I  have  you  know,"  replied  Elizabeth  ;  "  I  seek  no 
'vantage  at  your  hands,  for  your  so  dealing  with  me — bat  God 
forgive  you  and  me  also." 

They  then,  finding  no  concessions  were  to  be  obtained 
from  her,  withdrew,  and  Elizabeth  was  left  in  confinement 
for  a  week,  at  the  end  of  which  time  she  was  startled  by 
receiving  a  summons  to  the  Queen's  presence  one  nighty  at 
ten  of  the  clock. 

The  contrast  between  Elizabeth  as  "a  prisoner''  and  as 
"a  gaoler,^'  in  after  years,  was  the  most  remarkable  on  record. 
Tlie  cases  to  which  I  refer,  are  those  of  Catharine  Gray, 
Marpfarct  Douglas,  and  the  Queen  of  Scots. 

It  has  been  stated  that  Charles  V.  demanded  the  im- 
mediate execution  of  lOlizabeth.  Of  tliis  I  can  find  no 
proof,  after  much  research.  Her  dangler  was  great 
however,  but  the  peril  proceeded  as  much  from  the  indiscre- 
tion of  her  friends,  as  from  tlie  liatrcd  of  her  enemies.  Every 
one  who  disliked  Queen  Mary's  measures  used  lier  sister's 
name.*  The  sequel  of  the  investigations,  however,  proved 
the  magnanimity  of  Mary  when  she  pardoned  her  sister 
against  tlie  consent  and  protest  of  her  Ministers. f 

Mary  returned  to  Courtenay  his  patrimonial  estates, 
which  the  forfeiture  of  his  father  had  vested  in  the  Crown, 
and  restored  to  him  the  title  of  Earl  of  Devonshire,  which 
had  been  so  long  hereditary  in  his  family.      But   Mary  did 
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not  restore  Ljm  from  personal  love  to  her  preposaeasiiiK 
kinsmaa.  She  knew  that  both  herself  and  he  had  been 
peraecutod  for  incidents  connected  with  birth  and  creed  ;  yet, 
it  is  more  than  probable,  that,  but  for  Gardyner,  Courtenay 
would  have  long  before  perished  in  the  Tower,  instead 
of  romance  making  him  "  the  beloved  of  the  two  royal 
sisters,"  as  a  French  writer  contends. 

The  story  of  Courtenay's  life  has  been  overlaid  with 
romance.  Mary  no  more  esteemed  him  than  any  other 
of  her  courtiers.  She  restored  to  him,  as  above  stated,  his 
ancestral  property,  and  one  of  the  first  uses  he  made  of 
his  gifts  was  to  attempt  tu  overthrow  his  benefactress.  If 
he  loved  Elizabeth,  he  only  manifested  his  taste  for  a 
most  alluring  princess  i  but  Elizabeth  always  protested  that 
she  knew  not  Courtenay  as  friend  or  lover,  and,  although 
she  may  have  liked  his  alleged  eBbrts  to  make  her  Queen, 
she  did  not  confide  in  him.  Perhaps  her  licsititiou  in 
giving  full  countenance  to  Courtcnay's  plots  was  owing  to 
his  uncertain  character.  He  was  too  cowardly  to  embark 
in  any  cuterpriae  of  hazard  or  danger,  too  incapable  for 
an  intricate  one,  and  his  weak  humour  made  men  afraid 
to  trust  themaelvea  to  one  who,  to  save  himself,  might  at 
any  moment  betray  them.  Noailles,  in  writing  to  his  royul 
master,  assures  him  that,  were  Courtenay  anything  but 
what  be  was,  his  success  would  be  certain. 

A  lively  scene  occurred  between  the  Queen  and  Gardyner, 
when  the  latter  advised  her  to  marry  Courtenay.  "  I  had 
known  him  in  the  Tower,"  says  Gardyncr,  "  and  I  am  well 
inclined  lownrds  him."  The  Queen  replied  like  a  Tudor. 
"  My  Lord  of  Winchester,  is  your  having  known  Courtenay, 
Earl  of  Devonshire,  ia  the  Tower,  a  reason  why  you  should 
0  o2 
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think  him  a  fitting  husband  for  the  Qaeen  of  thistcaln? 
I  will  not  marry  that  young  man ;  no,  nerer.  My  Lord, 
I  am  a  woman  to  my  word ;  what  I  say  I  do."*  Urn 
■bort  address  was  spoken  in  the  deep,  earnest  voice  peca- 
liar  to  the  Queen.  Qardyncr  shed  tears,  and  expressed  Iw 
deairc  to  be  ohcdient  to  his  royal  mistress. 

The  Commons  having  sent  a  deputation  to  the  Qnees, 
suggesting  a  marriage  with  a  subject,  which  subject  wu 
undoubtedly  Courtenay,  Mary  replied  with  mach  eneif^. 
She  assured  the  Speaker  "that  she  would  not  marry  any 
man  whom  she  eould  not  love,  as  it  would  put  her  in  the 
grave  in  three  months ;  she  would  willingly  tnal^e  ut 
sacriliee  for  the  welfare  of  her  country  and  her  people,  but 
at  the  itamc  time  she  believed  that  Englishmen  were  po»- 
MMRcd  of  too  much  generosity  and  chivalry  to  ask  their 
Uucen  to  wed  a  man  whom  she  eould  not  love  as  a  hus- 
band." Montague  told  Petre  that  a  few  days  before 
this  incident  the  Queen  received  Philip's  miniature  from 
the  SpAuish  Minister ;  and  Jane  Dormer  affirms  that  she 
saw  "  Queen  Mary  kiss  it  divers  times,"  so  that  it  would 
appear  as  if  the  prudish  Alary  was  in  love  with  Philip  ere 
■he  saw  him.  Court  gossip  would  have  her  Highuess  m 
Husecptible  oC  the  tender  passion  as  her  sister  Elizabeth. 
Mary,  however,  loved  from  principle  and  sentiment,  whilst 
the  "  Golden  Eliza "  loved  the  flirtation  to  which  that 
sentiment  gives  rise  in  shiftiug  hearts  like  her  own. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  Courtenay  contracted  habits  of 
dissipation  in  the  Tower.  That  he  learned  many  nccom- 
plisliments  amidst  many  drawbacks,  he  proved,  wheu  be 
"  burst   upon  the  world  as  the  gifted  and  tbe  beautiftiL" 
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But  the  habits  of  drunlienuess  imputed  to  him  were  aever 
acquired  in  the  Tower,  unleas  lie  was  exceptionully  favoured 
by  the  questionable  kindness  of  such  gaolers  aa  Sir  Jobu 
Brydgea.  An  iron  discipUne  ruled  in  that  fortress,  fur 
the  governors  were  generally  chosen  for  their  hearts  of 
steel — "  needy  men  and  reckless  mostly/'  as  Sprot  remarks. 
Over  the  Thames  for  many  a  long  year  could  have  been 
heard  the  sounds  of  mourning  and  sorrow  to  rival  those 
which  were  home  over  the  lagunes  of  Venice,  and  the  Lion 
of  England  was  as  dangerous  a  recipient  of  accusations 
as  the  Liou  of  St.  Mark,  though  he  opened  not  bis  literary 
jaws  so  widely  to  the  gaze  of  apprehensive  citizens. 

"When,  in  Mary's  time,  Courtenay  became  free,  the 
Catholic  party  distrusted  him,  and  ignored  his  fitness  for 
public  life.  In  fact  Mary,  or  "  Mary's  interests,"  to  use 
the  term  in  its  modern  meaning,  liberated  Courtenay 
seemingly  in  oider  to  enable  him  to  prove  the  [Kiwer  of 
ingratitude  ;  he  was  freed  and  reinstated  ;  he  rebelled  and 
was  forgiven,  and  finally  retired,  a  duplicitous  factionist, 
ungrateful  as  he  was  unworthy. 

One  of  the  most  candid  writers  on  this  epoch  of  onr 
history  gives  a  brief  and  tolerably  impartial  account  of  the 
real  condition  of  the  leading  minds  of  the  period.  "  The 
truth  seems  to  be,"  he  says,  "  that  the  principle  of  tolera- 
tion, whether  we  look  to  Catholics  or  Protestants,  was 
utterly  unknown.  In  this  respect  Gardyncr  and  Knoi, 
Pole  and  Calvin,  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  stand  pretty  much 
on  the  same  ground,"  The  same  writer  has  made  a  fair 
analysis  of  the  characters  of  the  two  royal  slaters  ;  and 
his  testimony  is  the  more  valuable  as  he  has  bccu  really 
the  first  writer  who  had   the   indejicndeucc  to  break  down 
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the  idols  of  historical  superstition  and   fuse    them  la  tlie 
crucible  of  truth,  presenting  them  sternly — gold,  alloy,  and 
dross — to  circulate  amongst  posterity.     "There    are   some 
points  in  English  history,"  observes  Mr.  Tytler,  "  or  rather 
tM  English  feeling  upon  English  history,  which    have    been 
part  of  the  national  belief;  they  may  have  becu   hastily  or 
superficially  assumed ;  they    may  be  proved   by   as    good 
evidence  as  the  case  admits   of,  to  be   erroneous  ;  but  they 
are  fondly  clung  to,  screwed  and  dove-tailed  into  the  minds 
of  the  people,  and  to  attack  them  is  a   historical  heresy/' 
It  is   with  these    musings  that  I  approach    her    who    is   so 
generally  execrated   as  the   '  Bloody  Mary.'     The   idea   of 
exciting  a  feeling  iu  her  favour  will   appear  a  chimericely  J 
perhaps  a  blameable  one ;  yet,  having  examined   the  poiaifl 
with  some  care,  let  me  say  for  myself  that  I  believe  her  to 
have  been  naturally  rather  an  aniiahle  person.      ludeed,  till 
she  was  thirty-nine  years  of  age,  the  time   of  her  marria^ 
with   Philip,    nothing   can  be   said   agaiust  her,  ualeas  ' 
agree  to   detest   her   because  she  remained  faithful  to  the  \ 
Roman   Catholic   Church ;  nor   can   there,  I  think,  be  atijc  J 
doubt  that  she  has   been  treated  by   Foxc,  Strype,  Boroet,  ^ 
Carte,  and  other  Protestant   writers,  with   injustice.     The  | 
few  unpublished  letters  of  hers  which  I   have  met  with  are  1 
simple,  unaffected,  and  kind-hearted ;  bearing  in  this  respect  1 
a  remarkable  contrast  to  those  of  Elizabeth,  which  are  often  J 
inflated,  obscure,  and  pedantic.  The  distinguishing  epltheta.j 
by  which  the  two  sisters  are  commonly  known,  the  '  Bloody  % 
Mary,'    and   the    '  Good   Queen   Bess,'    have  evidently 
reference  to   their   times,  yet  we   constantly  employ   such 
epithets    individually.      My    observations    apply  more    to 
Mary  the  Princess  than   to   Mary  the   Queen.     After   her 
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marriage  with  Philip  we  can  trace  a  gradual  change  in  hep 
feelings  and  public  conduct.  Her  devoted  attachment  to 
her  husband,  and  the  cold  neglect  with  which  he  treated 
her,  could  not  fail  to  tell  upon  a  kind  and  ardent  licart. 
lighted  hope  and  unrequited  affection  will  change  the 
beat  of  dispositions;  and  she  whose  youthful  years  had  un- 
doubtedly given  good  promise  of  a  future,  became  disgusted 
with  the  world,  suspicious,  gloomy,  and  resentful.  The 
subsequent  cruelties  of  her  reign  were  deplorable ;  yet  it 
is  but  fair  to  ascribe  much  of  them  rather  to  her  Ministers 
than  to  herself.  She  believed  it  to  be  a  part  of  her  re- 
ligion to  submit  her  judgment  to  the  spiritual  dictation  of 
Pole,  Uardyner,  and  Bonner,  and  tbcy  burnt  men  upon 
principle.  This  was  a  miserable  mistake;  bigotry,  iu  its 
worst   sense."* 

It  may  be  remarked  that  several  writers  upon  this  period 

affirm  that  the  persecution  of  Reformers  under  Mary  "  did 

not  commeuce  until  her  Highness  had  abdicated  the  office 

of  Head  of  the  Church  as  her  father   held   it."t     Here  is 

an  evidence  that,  where  she  acted  from  her  own  judgment, 

there  was  no  persecution ;  and  it  so  tends  to  remove  much 

of  the  obloquy  for  eruclty  attached  to  her  name.     When 

K      she     abdicated    her     religious    supremacy,    her    Ministry 

H      assumed   that  responsibility,   and   Mary    has   consequently 

H      suffered  in  the  eyes  of  that  vast  portion  of  posterity  which 

H      cannot  sever  the  name  of  a  sovcicign  {eapecially  a  woman] 

H      from  the  acta  of  advisers   at   once  powerful,  prejudiced,  or 

H      revengeful.     Fose   acknowledges   that  "  the  Queen  was  a 

H      woman   every    way  excellent   while    the  followed    her  own 

L 
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ittclinatioH,"  Fuller,  who  may  be  regarded  as  the  moa 
truthfol  FroteattLiit  historian  of  those  days,  states  that  "dw 
had  been  a  worthy  Princess  if  as  little  had  been  done  luidr 
her  as  Ity  her,"  Again,  we  find  Foxe  in  his  ^fartyrolflgj 
adducing  an  instance  of  Mary's  toleration,  and  e»en  of 
Gardyner's  mercy.  Few  would  gainsay  Foxe's  evidence  ill 
favour  of  either.  Mary,  in  this  instance  under  review, 
acted  on  her  own  prerogative,  and  her  conduct  does  her 
credit.  Dr.  Edwin  Sandys  had  been  arrested  for  two 
offences  which,  in  Tudor  days,  were  more  numerously  fatal 
in  proportion  to  the  assumed  creed  of  the  monarch.  Dr. 
Edwin  Sandys  had  assailed  the  Queen's  title,  insulted  her 
religion,  and  denounced  her  mode  of  worship,  Notwith- 
■tauding  this,  however,  Mary  listened  to  the  petition  of 
one  of  her  ladies  on  behalf  of  Sandys,  and  said  "  she  would 
act  favourably  if  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  (Gardyner)  did 
DO  objection  make."  When  the  Bishop  next  time  entered 
the  council-chamber  of  the  Queen,  she  said,  "  Winchester, 
what  think  you  about  Dr.  Sandys  ?  Is  he  not  sufficiently 
punished  ? "  "  As  it  pleases  your  Majesty,"  answered 
Gardyner,  who  had  previously  promised  that  if  the  Qm 
were  inclined  to  clemency  he  would  not  stand  in  the  i 
The  Queen  said,  "  Then,  truly,  we  would  have  him  set  ] 
Uberty."  She  at  once  signed  the  warrant  of  release,  ■ 
at  her  instance,  Gardyner  also  set  his  name  to  the  doi 
ment.*  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  as  Archbishop  of  York, 
Sandys  became  a  remorseless  persecutor  of  Catholics  and 
Dissenters.     The  Baptists  execrated  him. 
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WVATT    AND   TBROCKMOBTON. 


Queen  Mary's  conduct  during  Wyatt's  rebellion  proves  her 
to  Imve  possessed  great  courage  and  energy.  Calm  and 
collected  amidst  the  din  of  trarlike  preparations,  the  Queen 
cheered  the  timid  and  impelled  the  tardy.  She  rode  to  the 
City  mounted  on  a  war  charger,  surrounded  by  her  Privy 
Councillors,  and  attended  by  some  ladies  of  her  Court.  She 
did  not  seek  London  as  a  place  of  security,  but  entered  it 
to  encourage  by  her  presence,  and  cheer  by  her  words,  the 
loyal  citizens  who  were  faithful  to  her  cause.  Whilst 
Wyatt's  forces  held  Southwark,  and  the  rebels  threatened 
an  irruption  of  fifteen  thousand  men  into  London,  the 
Queen  rode  to  Guildhall,  where,  with  the  sceptre  in  her 
hand,  she  made  a  spirited  speech,  concluding  in  the 
following  words : — "  ^^'herefore,  good  subjects,  pluck  up 
your  hearts ;  like  true  men,  stand  fast  with  your  lawful 
Sovereign  against  these  rebels,  and  heed  them  not,  for  I  do 
not,  I  assure  you.  1  leave  my  Lord  Howard  and  my 
Lord  Treasurer  (Winchester)  to  assist  my  Lord  Mayor  in 
the  safeguard  of  the  City  from  spoil  and  sack,  which  is  the 
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The  Lord  Mayor,  in  a  full  suit  of  armour,  cried  :  "  God 
lave  Queen  Mary  and  the  Prince  of  Spain  1"  and  the  cry 
ras  repeated  by  a  myriad  of  voicea.      la  two  days  after* 
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wards  the  army  of  Wyatt  was  beaten  and  dispersed^  or,  ai 
has  been  quaintly  said,  "'  melted  away  like  the  flesh  of  the 
Psalmist.*'  In  sad  truth,  howeTer,  great  numbers  of  the 
misguided  men  were  ruthlessly  executed  by  orders  of  the 
very  Council,  most  of  whom  would  have  been  rebels  if 
revolt  had  promised  success.  Notwithstanding  the  Qaeen's 
^-ictoFTj  *•  treason  and  treachery  lurked  in  every  comer  of 
London.''  The  Anabaptist  element  was  to  be  found  amongst 
the  lower  classes,  who  were  quite  outspoken  as  to  a 
*•  division  of  laud,  and  the  remission  of  taxes."  They  had 
many  grievances  to  complain  of,  but  their  wrongs  were  not 
likely  to  be  reilressed  by  such  men  as  Courtenay,  or  Wyatt, 
who  belonged  to  the  class  that  had  plundered  the  heritage 
of  the  poor. 

Sir  Thomas  Wyatt 's  supporters  in  Kent  were  not  to  be 
relied  upon ;  they  were  just  as  impulsive   and   violent,   yet 
brave  as  those  whom  Jack  Cade  led  to  conflict  more  than  a 
century  before ;  and  although  very  careless  Catholics,   they 
hated  everything  in  connection  with  the  Reformers.    Wyatt 
deceived  these  people,  and  they  deceived  themselves  as  to 
the  chances  of  a  "  larjrc  bootv  when  thev  sacked  London." 
The  wealthy  London  merchants  dreaded  their  establishments 
falling  a  prey   to   the  Kentish  men.       Lord   Cobham,  the 
uncle  of  Wyatt,  describes  his  nephew's  followers  as  *'  rascals 
and  rabble  ;  fellows  who  lived  by  spoil.^'*  Cobham  secretly 
pushed  Wyatt  forward,  and  wished  well  to  the  treason ;   he 
also  took  an  oath  to  promote  it ;  and  according  to  his  own 
subsequent  admission,  he  never  intended  to  have  kept  his 
word  with  tlic  parties  whom  he  betrayed.      He  next  secretly 
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esponded  with  the  Queen  and  her  Council,  and  harried 
on  the  destruction  of  his  nephew,  who,  in  turn,  was  quite 
willing  to  betray  his  uncle.  Lord  Cobham'a  three  sons  were 
engaged  in  Wyatt's  rebellion ;  they  were  taken  prisoners, 
found  guilty  of  treason,  yet  pardoned  by  the  Queen.  One 
of  Cobbam's  sons  became  a  noted  pirate  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth. 

Catholicity  and  Protestantism  were  invoked  by  men  who 
were  regardless  of  all  Christian  sentiment;  interest,  retalia- 
tion, revenge,  and  change,  were  the  real  motives  of  the 
"  leading  patriots,"  The  State  Papers  of  the  period  present 
a  sad  catalogue  of  the  treachery  and  deception  |)ractiaed  by 
the  rebel  party  amongst  tbcmselves." 

The  citizens  of  London  were  determined  to  sustain  the 
Queen  at  all  hazards.  On  Monday,  the  12tb  of  February, 
a  general  gaol  delivery  took  place — not  by  the  hand  of 
mercy,  but  by  means  of  a  score  of  executioners.  Dozens  of 
gibbets  were  erected  all  over  London ;  and  by  Thursday 
human  bodies  were  hauging  up  at  St.  Paul's  Churchyard, 
Loudon  Bridge,  Fleet  Street,  and  Charing  Cross.t  The 
Queen's  Council  acted  with  ruthless  severity. 

It  was  no  religious  movement,  for  the  most  influential 
Reformers  were  on  the  Queen's  side.  The  rebels  were  im- 
pelled  by  many  motives — some  for  love  of  booty  ;  others, 
of  the  Anabaptist  type,  who  were  opposed  to  all  govern- 
ment or  control ;  then,  again,  the  "  brave  aud  thoughtless," 
who  BO  often  rush  to  the  standard  of  revolt.  Of  such  coa- 
flictiug  material  Wyatt's  army  was  composed.  A  religious 
seutiment  formed  the  smallest  element  in  its  ranks. 
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If  Rosso  can  be  considered  a  reliable  authoritj^  Sir 
Thomas  Wyatt  assured  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  that  '^  he  and 
his  followers  were  in  arms  not  against  the  Queen's  HighncM 
but  the  tyranny  of  the  Spaniards/'  It  is  difficulty  how* 
ever^  to  ascertain  what  ''  tyranny^'  the  Spaniards  did^  or 
could^  exercise  in  England  at  that  period  (1554).  Yet,  al* 
though  the  country  had  almost  become  the  slave  of  the 
governing  party^  even  its  domestic  factions  were  actuated  by 
a  feeling  of  national  pride  that  would  not  yield  to  any 
foreign  influence^  from  Spain  or  any  other  country.  On  this 
point  there  was  a  cordial  agreement  of  sentiment  between 
spirits  even  antagonistic  as  those  of  Gardyner  and  Cranmer. 
As  to  the  general  merits  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  he  is  better 
known  in  the  tales  of  fancy  than  respected  in  the  pages  of 
history.  He  was  ill-tempered,  impetuous,  and,  when  he 
considered  his  self-assumed  position  not  acknowledged,  he 
^'  chafed  like  a  charger  unbroken.''  Lord  Pembroke,  who 
knew  him  well,  gave  him  all  the  acknowledgment  in  his 
power  when  he  said  that  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  was  ''  faithful 
to  his  Sovereign  when  she  suited  him."  He  had  been  weU 
treated  by  Queen  Mary ;  but  he  hoped  for  more  distinction 
from  Elizabeth.  His  loyalty  was  measured  by  an  absorbing 
self-love,  with  which  chivalry,  or  even  courage  and  manly 
honour,  could  not  co-exist. 

Several  historians  labour  under  the  impression  that 
Wyatt's  confessions  were  extorted  by  torture  on  the  rack, 
but  there  is  no  document  extant  to  prove  the  use  of  the 
rack  in  his  case ;  neither  in  his  speeches  on  the  trial,  care- 
fully noted  down  at  the  time,  does  he  allude  to  such  a  fact. 
If  he  had  been  tortured,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  told 
the  public  so  when  addressing  them  from  the  scaffold.       In 


alluBion  to  the  services  of  his  familj'  to  the  House  of  Todor 
he  said  ; — "  My  grandfather  served  moat  truly  the  Queen's 
grandfather  (Hcury  VII.),  and  for  his  sake  was  on  the  rack 
in  the  Tmeer.* 

It  ia  stated  that  Courtenay  visited  Wyatt  the  itiglit  before 
his  death,  "They  met  in  the  dungeon.  Wyatt  begged 
Courtenay'a  pardon  on  bended  knees  for  accusing  him  in  the 
wrong."  Lord  Chandoa  denies  that  such  a  acene  took 
place.  The  evidence  of  Chandos  ia  not  worthy  of  much 
con  aider  at  ion.  It  argues  much  in  the  Queen's  favour  at 
this  juncture,  that  she  would  not  proceed  againat  her  aiatcr 
nud  Courtenay,  because  the  proof  of  their  treason  was  con- 
tained in  cipher  letters,  easy  to  be  forged.  The  cipher  cor- 
reapondencc  in  tlie  case  of  Eli»aheth  eonaisted  of  two  letters 
from  Wyatt  to  the  Princess,  and  one  more  important  still, 
from  her  Highness  to  the  King  of  Prance.t 

Let  the  reader  remember  that,  in  Elizabeth's  reign, 
correspondence  in  cipher  brought  Mary  Queen  of  Scots 
to  the  block,  protesting,  as  she  did,  that  the  letter,  or 
letters,  were  ftn-ged.  Sir  Harris  Nicolas  has  long  since 
proved  that  the  cipher  in  the  case  of  the  Queen  of  Scots 
was  forgtd.  The  forgery  in  question  ia  now  agaiu  proved 
to  have  been  executed  with  the  full  knowledge  of  Burleigh 
and  Walaingham;  and  it  is  very  possible  that  the  Queen 
was  also  a  party  to  it.  Killcgrew,  Burleigh's  nephew,  was 
also  courcrncd  in  this  murderous  plot.  The  cipher  forgery 
in   the  case  of  the  unfortunate  prisoner    of    Fotheringay 


■  Holimibed  (l.1«ck  teltpr),  vnl.  ii,  p.  173IJ. 
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Castle  is  one  of  the  most  deliberate,  oold-hlooded  acte 
assassination  on  record  in  those  days. 

The  death  scene  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  waa  the  1m 
phase  of  his  life,  for  he  did  justice  to  ElixabeUi  and 
himself.  He  sought,  it  is  saidj  to  criminate  the  Prinoi 
the  night  before  his  execution,  in  the  hope  of  a  parda 
on  the  scaffold  he  retracted  what  he  is  said  to  hairn 
lately  confessed;  and  ''most  solemnly  declared  that  H 
Princess  Elizabeth  was  innocent  of  all  participatioii  in  1 
treason/'  He  expressed  ''  a  wish  to  die  in  peace  with  1 
people,  and  begged  the  prayers  of  the  spectators  for  1 
mouVb  health  beyond  the  grave"  In  conduaion  he  o 
served : — "  Oood  people,  take  warning  of  my  fate,  and  1 
loyal  to  the  Queen's  Highness.  I  hope  I  will  be  the  li 
person  who  may  come  here  to  die  the  death  of  a  refa 
And  now,  good  people,  I  bid  you  all  a  long  farewell/' 

•  1  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  was  only  twenty-three  years  of  ag 

1  presenting  a  handsome  person,   gracious  and    inainuatn 

-  J  manners,  but  possessed  of  little  candour  or   sincerity  t 

.j  wards  those  who    sacrificed    themselves    to    promote  li 

■  t 

1 1  ambition.  Jacob  Rasper,  the  "  IIot-Gospel  man/'  ''  believi 

'  i  that  Wyatt  had  no  real  religion  ;  but  if  any,  he  had  a  dai 

1  of  that  Popery  which  his  mother  (Elizabeth  Brooks)  lean 

from  the  nuns  of    Shaftesbury  and  Godstow/'      Wyatt 
Y  mother  was  most  amiable  and  lovable  as  a  wife. 

\  As  usual,  some  discussion  has  been    raised  as    to  th 

religious  principles  of  the  men  who  were  the 
agents  of  the  Reformers.  Camden  states  that  Wyatt 
not  a  Catholic^  and  Maistcr  Foxe  believes  him  to  hav 
been  "  a  friend  to  the  Reformers.'^  John  Stowe,  wh 
may  be  almost  regarded  as  an  eye-witness  of  those  eventi 
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cOQteDds  that  Wyatt  was  privately  supported  by  such  men 
as  Bishop  Poyaet.  Burnet  denies  this  statement ;  and 
Pomeroy  affirms  that  Poyuet  acted  with  cruel  decep- 
tion to  the  unfortunate  young  man  whom  the  "  Hot-Goapel 
men  "  betrayed. 

Sharon  Turner  claims  Wyatt  as  a  staunch  Protestant — 
a  difficult  question  to  decide  at  this  distance  of  time  : 
Rapin  states  in  a  very  positive  raanacr  that  he  was  a 
"  Roman  Catholic ; "  it  is  necessary  to  add  Burnet  affirms 
the  same.  Misa  Aikiu  considers  Wyatt  as  a  Catholic.  Wyatt 
was  all  along  opposed  to  Lady  Jane  Dudley's  party ;  yet 
he  was  supported  by  a  Protestant  "  discontented  section."* 
Whilst  a  partisan  of  Elizabeth,  Wyatt  was  a  professiug 
member  of  the  olden  creed  ;  the  same  may  be  said  of 
Elizabeth  herself.  It  is  related  by  Pomeroy  that  the  night 
before  hia  death  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  was  visited  by  a 
confessor,  at  the  desire  of  liia  family;  that  "he  cried  and 
sobbed  and  returned  to  Popery  again,  and  called  upon  the 
Virgin  Mother  to  intercede  for  his  siuful  sotvle."  The  ladies 
by  whom  Wyatt  was  fostered  from  childhood  were  rigid 
Catholics — relatives  and  friends  of  his  exemplary  mother. 
The  domestic  history  of  young  Wyatt  confirms  tlie  state- 
ment of  Harry  Pomeroy — himself  an  honest  and  worthy 
Reformer,  The  fact  was,  that  Thomas  Wyatt  was  a 
Catholic  in  Ijellef,  but  tike  the  "  respectable  sections  "  of  the 
laity,  at  that  period,  he  practised  no  religion  at  all,  and  led 
a  very  careless  life.  Like  many  other  families  of  those 
times,  Wyatt  had  substantial  "  worldly  motives  "  for  politi- 
cally sustaining   the   Reformation.       His   father    received 
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tl»  fTTMiiMi  of   u   liotptal   and    two    tenwati 
llcarr  VIIL;  rrt lie  died  in  tlie  fidth  of  Iiie  fiitlMnL 

At  the  rreder  it  avai^  Sir  Thomes  Wyatt  wm  At 
of  tbe  poet  end  Court  witj  endt  ■•  Tepcrated,  the 
lo¥«9r  of  Anne  Bolejn*  Hie  goeap  of  the  timfli 
the  ftipirini:  rebel  et  e  Iotw  of  the  ''Golden  Elisn; 
it  happened  thet,  et  this  very  period,  Wyett  had  nn  iataj 
eeiing  Toan|;  wife  end  a  eon,  fox  whom,  Earlow  alk|^^j 
he  "^  eared  litde,"^  So  the  romantic  part  of  his  atoiy 
only  loeee  its  interest,  but  adds  to  the  worthleesneae  of  Ui 
charaeler« 

Sir  Thomae  Wyatt  teemed  at  first  an  ardent  adhemt 
of  Queen  Mary,  and  proclaimed  her  as  his  Sovereign  it 
Maidstone  and  other  towns,  for  which  he  reoeived  At 
thtnks  of  the  Queen*  Some  strange  statements  bave  beta 
handed  down  to  us  to  account  for  Wyatt's  defection  firom  At 
Royal  standard.  It  is  stated  that ''  he  had  been  employti 
during  several  years  of  his  life  in  embassies  to  Spain ;  tad 
the  intimate  acquaintance  which  he  had  thus  acquired  of  tht 
principles  and  practices  of  its  Court,  filled  him  with  such 
horror  of  their  introduction  into  his  native  country,  thai 
preferring  patriotism  to  loyalty,  where  their  claims  appeared 
incompatible,  he  incited  his  neighbours  and  firiendt  to 
insurrection.''  These  allegations,  although  put  forward 
by  such  writers  as  Miss  Aiken,  have  no  foundation  in 
(act  As  already  stated,  at  the  time  of  Wyatt's  death  he 
was  only  twenty-three  years  of  age,  and  if  attached  to  the 
English  embassy  iu  Spain  for  ''  some  years  prerious,''  he 
must  have  been  but  a  boy  whilst  studying  diplomacy,  and 
consequently  not  very  competent  to  detect  corruption  in 
the  "  best  arranged  Court  in  Europe."      As  to  Wyatt's 
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patriotism^  it  was  a  virtue  which  he  assumed.  He  was  a 
man  of  no  principle;  and  like  his  brilliant  father  made 
religion  and  honour  the  servants  of  his  interest.  The  father 
had  some  redeeming  qualities — the  son  had  none  whatever. 

William  Thomas^  who  had  been  clerk  of  the  Privy 
Council  in  Edward^s  reign^  was  the  last  executed  for 
participation  in  Wyatt^s  rebellion.  Thomas  had  been  most 
urgent  with  the  rebels  to  destroy  Queen  Mary,  if  she  fell 
into  their  hands.*     Thomas  was  a  Calvinist. 

A  few  days  subsequent  to  the  execution  of  Wyatt  Sir 
Nicholas  Throckmorton  was  brought  to  trial.  This  gentle- 
man who  had  given  the  Queen  that  important  warning 
which  had  saved  her  life  and  Crown,  became  a  malcontent, 
and,  to  a  certain  extent,  intrigued  by  message  and  letter 
with  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt.  His  trial  was  the  first  instance, 
since  the  accession  of  the  Tudor  line,  in  which  a  jury 
dared  to  do  their  duty  honestly  and  acquit  a  prisoner 
arraigned  by  the  Crown.  The  prisoner  defended  himself 
manfully.  He  would  not  be  browbeaten  by  his  partial 
judge  (Bromley),  who  had  been  so  long  accustomed  to 
administer  law  as  the  Crown  desired,  that  he  would  fain 
conduct  the  trial  in  the  old  fashion  which  had  destroyed 
80  many  in  the  days  of  Henry  VIII.,  when  condemnation 
followed  arraignment  with  unerring  fatality.  Throck- 
morton had  an  answer  for  every  question.  He  appealed 
to  the  recently  restored  laws  of  England.  He  quoted  the 
Queen's  own  eloquent  charge  to  her  judges,t  when  "  she 
inducted  them  into  office,  the  memory  of  which  would  have 


*  State  Papers  of  Mary's  reign ;  Tytler's  Edvrard  and  Mary,  toI.  ii. 
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lir  Edward  Walgrave,  was  sitting  on  the  bench  with  the 
idgcs,  and  asked  him  to  speak  what  he  knew  on  that 
Ingleficld  immediately  bore  witness,  like  an  honest 
lan  as  he  was  : — 

It  is  truth,"  said  he,  "  that  you  were  at  my  house, 
in  company  with  yonr  brothers,  at  that  time,  and  to  my 
knowledge  ignorant  of  the  whole  matter." 

The  moment  Throckmorton  was  acquitted,  the  judge 
committed  to  prison  the  honest  jury  who  had  done  their 
duty  like  true  citizens  with  a  virtue  then  unknown. 
This  jury  deserve  lasting  praise  as  the  practical  restorers 
of  the  constitution  of  their  country,  long  overthrown  by 
the  abuses  which  the  Queen  had  pointed  out  to  her  judges. 
The  facts  developed  in  this  remarkable  trial  indicate  that 
the  wishes  and  will  of  the  Queen  were  distinct  from  the 
otflciftls  who  composed  her  Government,*  and  by  whom  her 
reputation  has,  in  greatest  measure,  been  maligned  and  in- 
jured. The  men  whom  the  necessities  of  Mary  and  her 
woman's  unfitness  for  the  stem  reqnircments  of  State 
compelled  to  retain  around  her  had  been  drilled  in  the 
despotic  ways  of  Henry  VIII.  England  had  been,  siih- 
scquent  to  the  sickness  and  infirmity  of  Henry  VIII., 
governed  by  a  small  dishonest  junta,  composed  for  the 
occasion,  of  the  most  active  spirits  in  the  Privy  Council. 
The  members  of  this  clique  oppressed  the  people,  defied 
the  laws,  threatened  or  corrupted  the  judges,  and  con- 
trolled the  Crowu,  till,  the  cup  of  their  iniquities  becoming 
full  in  the  next  century,  they  caused  the  subversion  of  the 


*  Tj'ller'a  Ednird    anil   Morj,    vol.    il. ;    Queeui    uf   EngUBd,    vol. 
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mouarchy.  To  gain  a  place  amongst  this  evil  group  wu 
the  aim  and  end  of  every  unprincipled  man  of  abilities  is 
public  life^  without  the  slightest  scruple  whether  he 
professed  the  Protestant  or  Catholic  creed.*  This  un- 
constitutional  power  had  essentially  strengthened  itself 
during  the  minority  of  Edward  VI.^  and  was  by  no  means 
inclined  to  give  ground  before  a  Queen-regnant  of  disputed 
title. 

It  was  the  trial  of  Sir  Nicholas  Throckmorton  which 
first  brought  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  Privy  Council 
into  popular  notice  under  the  designation  of  the  decrees  of 
the  Star  Chamber,  afterwards  so  infamous  in  English 
history.  lliis  cruel  and  unprincipled  caucus  had  long 
been  at  work  in  the  same  way,  but  in  the  present  instance 
])ul)lic  attention  was  peculiarly  excited  by  Throckmorton's 
recitation  of  the  Uucen's  charge  to  her  judges,  and  indig- 
nation was  raised  to  a  high  pitch  when  the  jury  were,  after 
unjust  imprisonment,  threatened  by  the  Star  Chamber,  and 
mulcted  by  hi^avy  fines,  while  the  acquitted  prisoner  was 
still  detained  in  the  Tower,  As  the  Queen,  at  the  inter- 
cession of  his  brother,  set  Sir  Nicholas  Throckmorton  free 
soon  after,  uninjured  in  person  or  estate,  he  justly  consi- 
dered he  had  had  a  fortunate  escape.  Mary  finally  remitted 
the  fines  of  the  fearlessly  honest  jury  who  had  acquitted 
him.  "  But,'' writes  Miss  Strickland,  "it  was  alike  de- 
grading to  a  (iueen  who  wished  to  rule  constitutionally, 
and  to  Englishmen,  whom  the  law  had  not  declared 
guilty,  to  give  and  receive  pardons  of  this  kind.''     '^  There 


•  Several  of  M;iry  .ind  Elizabeth's  Privy  Councillora  had  twice  profened 
("atholic  and  twice  professed  Prutcstaut  principles ;  and  some  changed  their 
*'  religion  "  four  or  live  times. 
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little  doubt,"  observes  Lingard,  "  that  Throckmorton 
deeply  implicated  in  the  conspiracy ;  but  he  claimed 
the  benefit  of  the  recent  statute  abolishing  all  treaaons 
created  since  the  reign  of  Edward  III.* 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that,  in  three  days  subsequent  to 
Queen  Mary's  death,  Elizabeth  took  Throckmorton  into  her 
service,  and  when  she  was  only  two  days  Queen  she  sent 
him  upon  a  dishonest  and  discreditable  misaion.f  Aa 
Eltzabctli's  Ambassador  in  Paris,  Throckmorton  appears 
as  a  spy  upon  the  Queen  of  Scots,  then  a  few  months 
a  widow,  engaged  in  intrigue  with  the  traitor,  Lord 
James  Stuart,  the  illegitimate  brother  of  Mary.  In  one 
of  Throckmorton's  despatches  from  Paris  to  Elizabeth,  he 
speaks  in  glowing  terms  of  Lord  James  Stuart's  "honesty, 
honour,  and  ^piety,"  and  then  assures  his  Boyal  Mistress 
that  the  said  James  Stuart  has  revealed  to  him  all  the 
secrets  of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  which  he  ha<l  sworn  never 
to  divulge  to  any  person.  Throckmorton  continues :  "The 
Queen  of  Scots  has  great  confidence  in  her  brother ;  $ke 
does  not  sttspect  that  he  has  told  tne  all:  his  visit  to  me 
was  private.  There  are  two  other  gentlemen  with  Lord 
Stuart  who  will  also  render  your  Highness  good  service."! 
The  "  gentlemen  "  in  question  were  the  mercenary  Scotch 
traitors,  Clark  and  Wood.  At  this  early  stage  of  Throck- 
morton's diplomatic  career,  under  Elizabeth,  he  adopted 
the  Puritan  fashion  of  ending  his  letters  with  some  prayer, 
like  Cecil  or  Robert   Dudley.       It  is  a   curious   incident 


'  Tyder'i  Edw«rd  Kod  iXtrj,  vol.  iL ;  State  Papen  of  Miry'i  reign, 
t  L'utgijd,  vol.  V,  p.  4S2. 
Z  ThroolunortuD'f  Becret  Docpatcbei  to   Cecil  anJ  Queen  EliuboUi.      1 
4ripiial,  in  FcoDcb,  b  itUl  oituit. 
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in  his  life,  that  TbrockmortoD's  first  introdactioD  to  Court 
circles  was  as  u  page  to  the  noted  Hsny  Ktzroy,  Duke  of 
Richmond,  to  whose  career  I  have  alluded  in  the  chapter 
entitled  "  Men  of  the  Time,"*  The  page  and  his  young 
master  frequently  quarrelled ;  the  latter  inflicting  blows 
upon  his  accommodating  servant.  The  sudden  death  of 
Fitzroy  released  Tltrockmorton  firom  the  service  of  liis 
spoiled  and  pctulaut  young  master.  His  subscqaect  life 
was  a  continued  struggle  amidst  contradictory  events — a 
contest  in  which  conscience  seemed  to  have  finally  van- 
quished selflshness. 

A  few  words  more  here  as  to  Wyatt.  According  to 
a  State  Paper  of  Mary's  reign,  Bishop  Gardyner  styled 
Sir  Tliomaa  Wyatt  as  "that  young  bastard  with  little 
substance."  Whether  Gardyner  had  spoken  in  this 
undignified  mauner  of  the  son  of  his  former  friend  it 
is  impossible  to  decide.  But  bcyoud  doubt  the  young  and 
beautiful  mother  of  the  ill-fated  Thomas  Wyatt  was  a  wife 
without  spot  or  stain  upon  her  character.  Anna  Boleyn 
has  left  on  record  a  memorial  to  her  virtue,  and  the 
holiness  of  her  life.  Young  Wyatt  had  no  recoUectiou  of 
either  of  his  parents.  lie  was  neglected  and  forgotten  from 
childhood  upwards,  and  appeared  for  years,  as  if  '*  moving 
iu  a  cloud." 


•  In  Itie  third  volume  of  tliis  wort  I  shall  return  ti 
and  mjalerioiu  death  oF  FiUroj. 
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In  those  days  startling  events  followed  in  quick  succes- 
sion without  their  fatal  consequences  being  considered, 
until  fanaticism,  anarchy,  and  bloodshed  had  taken  the 
place  of  religion,  law,  and  order.  About  two  months 
before  the  death  of  King  Edward  the  I)uke  of  Northum- 
berland contrived  to  gain  the  assent  of  the  dying  monarch 
to  a  marriage  between  his  own  son,  Guildford  Dudley,  and 
Lady  Jane  Gray,  daughter  of  the  Marquis  of  Dorset,  and 
grand-niece  of  Henry  VIII.  The  marriage  took  place  at 
that  historic  mansion  long  known  in  the  Strand  as  Durham 
House.  Knowing  the  daring  character  of  the  "self- 
created  "  Duke,  the  people  of  London  looked  upon  this 
marriage  with  some  suspicion ;  but  the  splendour  of  the 
wedding,  and  the  profuse  entertainments  given  to  all 
classes,  for  a  time  turned  popular  attention  to  other  topics, 
and  the  Dudley  scheme  was  apparently  complete. 

Those  who  had  hearkened  to  all  the  gossip  circulated  in 
London  concerning  the  marriage  of  Lady  Jane  Gray  to 
Lord  Guildford  Dudley  little  imagined  what  might  be  the 
results  to  the  nation  of  that  union.  The  dress  and  bearing 
of  Jane  Gray  as  a  bride,  was  discussed  in  every  circle  of 
"  Old  London  Town/'  Shall  I  be  permitted  to  add  that 
posterity  may  be  just  as  inquisitive  as  their  merrie-makiug 
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and  hospitable  g^nd-sires.  As  the  beantifal  Jane  was  a 
staunch  Protestant  and  an  "  established  martyr,"  there  u 
doubtless  some  interest  felt  amongst  the  "  curioas  and  the 
pious "  of  the  present  da^,  as  to  her  vedding  costame. 
So  I  introduce  to  the  reader  Jane  Gray  and  her  bridal 
party  on  the  morning  of  her  ill-fated  marriage  : — 

"  Lady  Jane's  head-dress  was  of  green  velvet,  set  around  with 
predous  stones.  She  wore  a  gawn  of  cloth  of  gold,  and  a  mantle 
of  silver  tissue.  Her  hair  hung  down  her  back  combed  and  plaited 
in  a  curious  fashion  '  then  unknown  to  ladies  of  qualitie.'  This 
arrangement  of  the  hair  was  said  to  have  been  devised  by  the 
beautiful  Elizabeth  Tylncy.  The  bride  was  led  to  the  altar  by 
two  handsome  pages,  with  bride-lacea  and  rosemary  tied  to  their 
sleeves.  Sixteen  virgins,  dressed  in  '  pure  white,'  walked  before 
the  bride.  Northumberland  and  his  family  were  remarkable  on 
this  occasion  for  the  splendour  of  their  costumes.  A  profusion  of 
(lowers  were  scattered  along  the  bridal  route :  the  church  bells 
gave  a  greeting,  and  the  poor  received  beef,  bread,  and  ale  for 
tbree  days." 

Roger  Ascbam  relates  that  the  wedding  was  much  in  the 
old  Popish  fashion  ;  and  he  believed  that  Northumberland, 
with  all  his  apparent  zeal  for  the  Be  formation,  was  a  Papist 
in  liis  heart.  The  sequel  proved  the  truth  of  astute  Roger's 
strictures. 

This  marriage  over,  Nortlmmberland  had  another  daring 
step  to  take — namely,  to  change  the  succession  to  the 
Crown.  The  increasing  illness  of  the  King  hurried  matters 
to  a  crisis.  The  sort  of  education  whicli  Edward  had 
received  taught  him  to  look  upon  the  interests  of  the 
Reformers  as  of  far  greater  importance  than  the  legitimate 
claims  of  his  sisters — Mary  and  Elizabeth,  Northumber- 
land pleaded  for  Jane  Dudley  on  the  ground  of  her  "  soan  d 
Protestantism,"      It    did    not    take    much    persuasion    to 
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iduce  Edward  to  aid  in  the  iile^  transfer  of  the  Crown. 
)  the  false  Minister  triumphed. 
The^readcr  haa  seen  in  the  preceding  chapters  the  coarse 

I  adopted    by    Northumberland    and   the   Council,  and  the 

Idisasters  which  followed. 

Lady  Jane   Dudley,   historically  known  as   Jane   Gray, 

I  and  who  has  been  the  object  of  such  deep  sympathy  with 
posterity,  was  not  the  victim  of  "  Popish  hatred,"  as  fre- 
quently alleged,  bnt  of  her  own  ambitious  family,  and  of 
those  dishonest  politicians  who  patronized  the  existence  of 
the  "  new  learning,"  and  boldly  proclaimed  treason  to  their 
lawful  Sovereign  as  a  virtue.  The  Bcformers  as  to  "  belief  " 
were  not  numerous,  but  the  guidance  of  such  a  potent  and 
ruthless  accomplice  as  Lord  Pembroke  could  hardly  fail  to 
prove  fatal,  even  to  a  rightful  cause.  Pembroke  had  been 
the  first  to  offer  homage  to  Queen  Jane,  and  a  few  days 
subsequently  he  proclaimed  Queen  Mary,  He  was  bold, 
reckless,  daring,  avaricious,  and  surrounded  by  armed 
followers  who  were  true  to  whatever  cause  he  espoused. 

When  all  was  over,  Lady  Jane  could  have  escaped  from 
the  Tower,  but  she  had  so  much  reliance  upon  the  integrity 
as  well  as  the  power  of  her  supporters,  that  she  feared  no 
peril.  Of  course,  she  was  soon  sadly  undeceived.  If  Qnecn 
Mary  had  been  as  free  from  fear  as  Lady  Jane,  and  had 
followed  her  own  expressed  will,  instead  of  being  swayed 
by  the  "  pressing  suggestions  "  of  Lords  Winchester  and 
Pembroke,  her  bitterest  enemies  must  have  given  her  credit 
for  some  magnanimity.  In  monarchs  there  may  be  no 
greater  crime  than  moral  cowardice,  Yet  it  may  be  urged 
that  the  apprehensions  of  Mary  in  the  case  of  Lady  Jane 
Dudley  were   not  so  fatal  to   that    lady   as  the   belief  in- 
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stilled  by  the  Queen's  advisers  that  justice  demanded  the 
sacrifice.  Again^  why  did  Jane's  ''  firiends  "  rebel  whilst 
she  lay  under  sentence  of  deaths  and  in  the  power  of  the 
Queen  whom  those  partisans  endeavoured  to  destroy  ? 

A  few  hours  after  Wyatt's  defeat^  as  Queen  Maiy  was 
passing  through  Temple  Bar^  and  shudderingly  witnessed 
the  ghastly  results  of  the  revolt,  Lords  Pembroke^  Win- 
chester, Arundel,  and  Paget  stopped  her,  and,  pointing  out 
to  her  the  slaughter  and  desolation  already  caused  by 
treason,  solemnly  assured  her  that  such  scenes  would  be 
frequent  if  she  longer  permitted  her  rival  for  the  throne  to 
live.  Shocked  by  the  bloodshed  and  ruin  around  her^  and 
impeUed  by  the  earnest  urgings  of  these  men,  the  Queen 
signed  the  death-warrant  of  Lady  Jane,  whom  it  is  plain 
that  Mary  did  not  intend  to  execute,  seeing  that  the 
sentence  of  death  had  been  pronounced  three  months 
previously,*  and  the  warrant  was  not  put  in  force  till  the 
12th  of  February. 

In  Dr.  Nares^  voluminous  life  of  Lord  Burleigh  (vol.  i. 
pp.  542-3)  a  strange  scene  is  represented  as  having  occurred 
at  Lord  Pembroke's  house,  when  Paget,  Arundel  and 
others,  were  debating  as  to  whether  Lady  Jane  Dudley  was 
to  be  sustained  or  abandoned.  Nares  goes  into  the  history 
of  Lady  Jane  at  some  length,  but  throws  no  new  light 
upon  the  matter.  He  joins  in  the  lament  over  the  fallen 
lady ;    yet    seems    unwilling    to     admit    that    she     was 


*  Jane  Dudley,  her  husband,  and  Archbishop  Cranmer,  were  arrmigned 
together  for  high  treason,  at  a  Special  Commission,  held  in  GuildhaU  on  the 
3rd  of  November,  1553,  before  Chief  Justice  Morgan.  The  prisoners  all 
pleaded  guilty,  and,  having  received  sentence  of  death,  returned,  as  they  came, 
from  the  Tower,  on  foot. 
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treacherously  treated    by    the    leading    Kcforoicrs.     As  I 

I  have  remarked  in  the  course  of  thU  historical  inquiry, 
there  is  uothiug  so  clearly  itroved  as  the  fact  that  false 
I  hopes  were  held  out  to  Lady  Jane.  Indeed  there  was 
aooiething  unprecedented  in  the  villany  of  her  sworn 
supporters.  She  waa  basely  betrayed,  and  more  basely 
deserted,  by  the  very  men  who  induced  her  to  accept  the 
Crovrn.  It  is  certain  that  some  of  the  English  nobles 
who  professed  to  be  opposed  to  the  Reformation  party, 
entered  into  the  plot  to  support  Lady  Jane  Dudley,  and 
subsequently  deserted  her.  Lord  Arundel  was  foremost 
I  amongst  these  men,  and  he  actually  sat  in  judgment  upon 
some  of  the  rebels  with  whom  he  had  himself  conspired 
against  Queen  Mary.  The  Catholic  party  were  as  corrupt 
and  time-serving  as  the  Reformers ;  and  whenever  the  oppor- 
tunity occurred,  the  Catholic  lords  and  squires  partook 
of  the  Church  plunder  without  scruple.  The  Reformers, 
however,  claimed  the  "  right  "  of  seizing  upon  the  heritage 
of  the  poor  wherever  or  by  whatever  means  it  could  be 
procured.  The  only  competition  amongst  the  beads  of 
the  two  factions  aecmed  to  be  who  could  secure  most  for 
their  avid  cravings. 

Bishop  Poynet,  who  was  personally  acquainted  with  the 
political  intrigues  of  the  eliicf  Reformers  of  Edward  and 
Mary's  time,  states  that  "  the  very  men  who  were  the 
Bwom  chiefs  of  the  Council  which  proclaimed  Lady  Jane 
Gray  and  caused  Queen  Mary  to  be  pronounced  as  a 
bastard  through  all  England  and  Ireland,  and  who  were 
the  severest  forcers  of  men — yea,  under  the  threatened 
feiir  of  treason,  to  swear  and  subscribe  unto  their  doings — 
afterwards    became    counciilom,    I   will   not  say  procurers 
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of  the  iQQOceat  Lady  Jane's  death — are  at  the  preBent  time 
(Mary's  reign)  in  the  highest  offices  and  places  in  the 
Commonwealth."  "The  persons  here  alluded  tOj"  says 
Strype,  "  were  the  Lords  ■Winchester,  Pembroke,  and 
-  Arundel."  Turner,  whose  sympathies  are  all  with  the 
House  of  Tudor,  makes  no  allowance  for  the  position  of 
the  unhappy  victim  of  her  father,  her  cruel  mother,  and 
mother-in-law,  and  her  daring  fathcr-ia-law.  "  Jane  Gray 
had  descended,"  says  Turner,  "  from  her  social  probity  to 
take  a  royalty  which  was  another's  inheritance,  and 
although  importunity  had  extorted  her  acquiescence,  yet 
her  first  reluctance  gave  testimony,  even  to  herself,  that 
she  had  not  erred  in  ignorance  of  what  was  right,  and  no 
one  but  herself  could  know  how  much  the  temptation  of 
the  oficrcd  splendour  had  operated  beyond  the  solicitation 
to  seduce  her  to  what  she  ought  to  have  continued  to 
refuse."*  Turner  contends  that  there  is  no  evidence  to 
prove  any  perfidy  against  that  part  of  the  Council  who 
composed  the  Government  of  Edward  VI.,  amongst  whom 
the  notables  reviewed  in  this  work  were  some  of  the 
principal  actors.  Frazer  Tytler  observes,  that  this  "  ex- 
traordinary opinion  of  Sharon  Turner  is  contradicted  by 
almost  every  step  the  Council  took  ;  by  their  own  letters  ; 
by  Cecil's  submission ;  by  the  narrative  of  Stowc  tind 
Holinahed,  and  by  the  express  declaration  of  those  men 
to  Mary,  that  all  along  they  had  remained  her  true 
subjects."^ 

Miss  Aikin,  with  the  indignant  feelings  of  an  impartial 


*  Shutm  Tumer'a  HIatot;  of  Eu([lAn  J,  vol.  il 
t  tyiitft  EdwAfd  ud  Mar;,  vol.  il 
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commentator,  censures  the  chief  actors  in  the  plot  to  raise 
Jane  Dudley  to  a  throne,  and  abandoning  her  on  its  failure. 
"  The  selfish  meanness  and  political  profligacy  of  such  con- 
duct," writes  Miss  Aikin,  "  it  is  needless  to  stigmatize  ;  but 
this  was  not  the  age  of  public  virtue  in  England."* 

Fuller  remarks  that  Jane  Gray  hatl  the  "  innocence  of 
childhood,  the  beauty  of  youth,  the  solidity  of  the  middle, 
the  gravity  of  old  age,  and  all  at  sixteen ;  the  birth  of  a 
princess,  the  learning  of  a  clerk,  the  life  of  a  saint,  yet 
the  death  of  a  malafactor  for  her  parents'  offences."  Bailey 
observes  that  "  she  accepted  the  Crown  rather  as  a  burthen 
than  as  a  favour,  and  resigned  it  with  as  great  indifTcrcuce 
as  she  would  have  laid  down  a  garland  when  its  beauties 
were  faded,  and  its  scent  had  gone."  In  Miss  Strickland's 
"  Princesses  of  Tudor,"  she  says,  "  Jane  Dudley  is  without 
exception  the  most  noble  character  of  the  royal  Tudor 
lineage," 

The  above  compliments  to  Lady  Jane,  when  taken  with 
the  remaining  text  of  the  writings  in  which  they  appear, 
seem  not  to  be  the  independent  eulogy  of  conscientious 
admiration,  for  they  are  accompanied  with  the  expressions 
of  sentiments  the  most  uncharitable  towards  others.  The 
Goddess  of  Spring,  however,  rarely  justifies  the  hopes  of 
her  admirers;  and  thus,  if  the  "  philosophic  girl  and  saint 
of  sixteen"  were  entrusted  with  regal  power  during  the 
interval,  she  might  at  five  and  twenty  prove  a  very  didercut 
personage.  Such  a  speculation  is  not  without  argumeuts 
derived  from  other  instances  of  precocious  excellence,  and 
"  loving  mind,"     and  the   mention  of  such  a  contingency 


*  MiM  Aikio'i  Court  of  EUubetb,  vul,  i.  p.  I'JS. 
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IB  fairly  justified  by  the  sectarian  eulogy  of  Foxe  and  bi^ 
imitators. 

Moat   writers  represent   Lady  Jane   Dudley   aa  havin; 
always  been  a  Protestant  or  Reformer,  but  this  is  not  trai 
ae  regards  her  early  youth.     Her  father  was  a  Catholic, 
anything ;    and  her  mother  professed  the  same  faith.     Thcirf 
daughter  received  her  first  communion  as   a   Catholic,  s 
she  remained  so  until   a   visit  to   Catharine  Parr  enablei 
that    zealous    advocate   of   the    Reformation   to    use 
influence  of  ber  stntion  and  experience  to  induce  young  Jansl 
to  adopt  the  new  doctrines.       We  know  that  Ilcnry  VIII,  1 
by  no  means  approved  of  his  wife's  new  tendencies,  audi 
a    serious     quarrel     occurred     between     them    concemingl 
the  change  in  Jane's  opinions.     As  to  Lady  Jane's  fatber,.! 
the  Marquis  of  Dorset,  he  only  cared  for   his  child  bcii^l 
of  that  religion   or   that  party  which  would  best  suit  hU 
own  interests,  and  was  ready  to   exchange  bis   daughter  tj 
anything  else,    for  his   own   selfish   purposes.      His  eorre-1 
spondcuce  with   Thomas  Seymour  shows  that  he  was  readjl 
to  dispose  of  his  daughter   for  a   sum    of   money  to  that! 
established  proSigate. 
■  In  the  early  part  of  Elizabeth's   rcigu,  Count  de    Fcria,l 
the  Spanish  ambassador,  writes  to   King  Philip,  dcscribioj.l 
Catharine    Gray,     sister     of   the    deceased    Jane,    as    thsl 
"  hope    of    the    Catholic    and    Legitimate     party,"    auctl 
continues : — 


"  I  hat!  forgotten  to  tell  your  Majesty  that  Lady  Catharine  GrajS 
is  a  good  friend  of  mine,   and  talks  to   me   in    confidence. 
QueoD,  she  says,  does  not  like  to  think  of  her  as  her  possibl 
Buccessor.     The    late    Queen    (Mary)   took   her   into   th 
Chamber,  and  was  kind  to  her  ....  I  keep  on  good  tei 


I  Xtuly  Catharine  Gray, 
cbiiuge  her  religio- 

Roger  Ascham,  John  Aylmer,  and  other  Beformera,  cor- 
responded with  Jane  Gray  when  she  was  only  fifteen  years 
of  age.  The  letters  of  those  men  are  undeserving  of  the 
reputation  generally  accorded  them,  and  contained  what 
Sir  Harris  Nicolas  styled  "  most  injudicious  flattery." 
Neither  Aacham  nor  Aylmer  could  be  chosen  by  a  con- 
seientioua  father  or  guardian  to  instruct  youth,  atill  less  a 
gifted  maiden.  Neither  were  noted  for  morality,  and  both 
were  known  to  be  hypocrites  as  to  religion. t  A  few  words 
as  to  Doctor  Aylmer,  who,  subsequently  became  a  man  of 
mark.  Reformers  of  his  stamp  received  rapid  promotion 
under  the  goycrnment  of  Elizabeth.  From  the  Archdeaconry 
of  Lincoln  Aylmer  was  elevated  to  the  Sec  of  London,  for 
ft  reply  which  he  published 'to  John  Knox's  "First  Blast  of 
the  Trumpet  against  the  Monstrous  Regiment  fgovem- 
ment)  of  Women."  This  pamphlet  is  described  as  an 
"  able  defence  of  queenly  monarchs,  but  at  the  same  time 
filled  with  gross  flattery  of  Elizabeth."  Sir  Harris  Nicolas 
presents  Aylmer  as  "  a  spiritual  tyrant  and  Court  syco- 
phant." The  Queen  really  despised  this  man,  for  he  was 
one  of  the  meanest  of  her  spies  upon  the  clergy.  Here  is 
a  specimen  of  the  style  in  which  be  addresses  the  well- 
known  royal  favourite,  Christopher  Hatton  :  — 

*  De  FerU'a  rornzspoiidDiico,  froio  the  Simsnou  MSS.  De  Qnaili^,  Biabop 
ef  Aquila,  WM  IbeBuccBBBOrof  Db  Feria.  Ho  WM  ancmiDeaC  diplomalijt,  snd 
«DD  tK«  ooaticleDiJB  of  Elinb«tb— if  luch  were  poaalble.  Ht«  [leacription  of 
Elizabeth,  and  lier  eitnurdioar;  oODTtnationl  irlUi  him.  throw  ft  flood  of  light 
on  her  real  ohankcter,  and  are  highl)'  [ntereatlnfc.  la  the  third  volume  of  tbi* 
wotk  1  shall  retnm  in  the  retnarkabie  (ociieii  which  occurred  betwem  EUiabatb 
■ad  Do  Quadra. 

+  Arcbbiahopiof  CoDterbur;.  (ol.  ti. 
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'<  Mj  continual  setting  forth  of  her  Majesty's  infinite  gift  from 
God  and  unspeakable  deserts  tO¥rards  us,  have  merited  nothing ; 
yet  it  is  the  honour  of  a  prince  to  breathe  life  into  dead  bodieSj  and, 
after  the  cold  and  dead  winter,  to  cheer  the  dry  eaiih  with  the 
fresh  and  lively  spring  time.  I  study  with  my  eyes  on  my  book, 
and  my  eyes  are  also  in  the  Ck)urt;  I  preach  without  spirit^  /trust 
not  of  God,  but  of  my  sovereign,  which  is  God^s  lieutenant ;  and  so 
another  God  unto  me,  for  of  such  it  is  said  V09  estis  dii  /  I  eat 
without  stomach,  I  sleep  without  rest ;  I  company  without  com- 
fort and  live  as  one  dead."* 

To  return  to  Lady  Janets  sad  history.  Roger  Ascharo, 
in  his  "  Schoolmaster/*  gives  the  circumstances  of  an 
intcr\^iew  with  Lady  Jane  at  the  seat  of  her  father,  the 
JIarquis  of  Dorset,  in  Leicestershire.  Sad  and  lonely, 
])ut  not  the  more  sad  for  being  alone,  he  found  the  young 
lady  reading  Plato  in  the  original  tongue.  Having  asked 
her  how  it  was  possible  at  her  early  age  that  she  could 
have  attained  such  perfection  both  in  philosophy  and 
Greek,  Lady  Jane  replied  : — 

**  Good  Maistor  Roger,  I  will  tell  you  and  tell  you  a  truth  which 
porchancc  you  will  marvel  to  hear.  One  of  the  greatest  benefits 
that  over  GoJ  gave  me  is,  that  He  sent  me  so  sharp  and  severe 
parents  and  so  gentle  a  schoolmaster.  For  when  I  am  in  presence 
of  either  father  or  mother,  whether  I  speak,  keep  silence,  sit, 
stand,  or  go,  eat,  drink,  be  merry  or  sad ;  be  sewing,  playing, 
dancing,  or  doing  anything  else,  I  must  do  it  as  it  were,  in  such 
Weight,  measure  and  number,  even  so  perfectly  as  God  made  the 
world,  or  else  I  am  so  sharply  iaiiutedy  so  crudlij  threatened — yea, 
presently,  somctinus  with  pinches,  nips  and  bobs,  and  other  ways 
which  I  will  not  name  for  the  honour  I  bear  them — so  witliout 
measure   tormented,  tliat  I  think    myself  in  hell  till  time  come 


*  Uatton  8  Letter  Bag,  caleudarcd  by  Sir  H.  Nicolas,  pp.  58,  59. 
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that  I  moBt  go  to  Maister  Rimer,  who  teacheth  me  so  gently,  bo 
pleasantly,  with  sucli  fair  allurements  to  learning,  tliat  I  think  all 
the  time  nothing  that  I  am  with  him.  And  when  I  am  called 
from  him  I  fall  on  a  weeping,  because  whatsoever  else  I  do  but 
learning  is  full  of  grief,  trouble,  fear,  and  whole  mialiking  unto 
me.  And  tins  my  book  Lath  been  so  much  my  pleasure,  and 
briogetli  daily  to  mc  more  pleasure  ami  more  rest,  thut  in  respect 
of  it  all  other  ph-asures,  in  very  detd,  be  but  trifles  and  troubles 

The  researches  of  Sir  Harris  Nicolas  have  led  that  acute 
and  learned  observer  to  assure  us  that  there  is  no  ground 
for  most  of  tlie  marvellous  stories  which  have  been  narrated 
of  Lady  Jane  Dudley.  He  also  questions  her  learning,  and 
doubts  her  extensive  knowledge  of  Greek. 

A  sad  lot  was  that  of  this  short-lived,  hapless  lady.  It 
is  questionable,  however,  if  the  fate  compassed  for  her  by 
the  ambitions  plot  of  her  father-in-law  was  harder  than 
that  which  awaited  her  had  she  lived  into  the  reign  of 
Klizahetb.  Lady  Jane's  sisters,  Catharine  and  Mary,  guilt- 
less of  any  political  offence,  and  only  sinning  by  a  lawful 
and  virtuous  love,  suficrcd  a  life-long  agony  at  the  hands 
of  Elizabeth.  The  life  of  Lady  Jane  would  doubtless  have 
been  a  "  living  death,"  for,  however  involuntary,  her 
hii'th  was  a  political  crime  which  Elizabeth's  nature  could 
lint  pardon. 

A  few  days  subscqncnt  to  the  enecution  of  Northum- 
berland, Gates,  and  Palmer,  La<Iy  Jane  held  a  converaation 


*  MmI  probably  tbti  allegitiuuB  u  to  tbe  wierit;  curciud  upon  Lad;  Jana 
by  bi.'r  molhvr.  »re  graatl;  rHSggcraMd.  Tlis  st>t«meDta  of  Rugrr  ABcham, 
t,n\  of  Aylmer.  to  tbe  «wno  purport,  ■«  to  bo  itcnved  with  ample  re»erviitlnii, 
fur  trulh  bid  ihikU  waUbt  with  aitbcr,  wben  paiij  or  prej.idica  (xyHl  tbeir 
peiia.  J»no'i  motbrr,  in  rul;  life,  btd  tbo  reputation  of  being  "an  amiabls 
woman,  a  good  »ifo,  and  a  laTing  niotber."  Human  nature  bsworor, 
anemed  capable  of  uudirjoing  a  marrellou*  revoltttion  in  those  daj*. 
VOL.   II.  I  T 
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with  "a  Citizen  of  London,"  in  the  apartments  of  the 
Governor  of  the  Tower.  This  scene  is  characteriatic  of 
Lady  Jane. 

"  I  pray  you,"  asked  Lady  Dudley,  "  have  they  MiJ 
in  London  again  ?" 

"  Yes,  in  some  places." 

"  It  may  be  ao,"  sighed  Jane  ;  "  it  is  not  so  straagjj 
aa  the  sudden  conversion  of  the  late  Duke.  For  who  wot^ 
have  thought  he  would  have  done  so?" 

"  Perchance,  he  thereby  hoped  to  have  had  hia  pardon, 

"  Pardon  !"  exclaimed  Jaue.      "  Woe  be  unto  him  I  ] 
hath   brought  mc   and  our  whole    stock    to   a    t 
calamity  by  his  ambition.     Hoped  for  life  by  his  turning  I 
though  some  men  be  of  that  opinion,  I   am   not.      What 
man  is  there  living,  I  pray  you,  that  would  hope  for  life  i 
that  case?" 

In  this  dialogue  Lady  Jane  looked   upon  her  father-n 
law   as    the   most   guilty  of   all    the  conapiratora.      " 
continued    to   speak    with    great    energy,"    observes 
narrator. 

"  Like  as  his  life  was  wicked  so  was  his  end.  I  j 
God  that  neither  I,  nor  any  friend  of  mine,  die 
Should  I,  who  am  so  yoitnj,  and  in  mtj  teens,  forsake  my 
faiikfor  the  love  of  life?  Nay,  God  forbid.  Much  more 
he  (Northumberland)  should  not, whose  fatal  course,  though 
he    had   lived  his   years,  could  not  have   long  continued. 

But  life   is   sweet God    be    merciful    to    us  !      He 

aayeth,  '  Whoso  denieth  Him  before  men.  He  will  not 
know  him  in  ler's  Kingdom.' " 

All  preset  'ck  with  the  courageous  manner  io 
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writes  Elizabeth  Tjlney,  "  ber  way  of  speaking  waa  gentle 
but  firm;  full  of  kindly  feeling  towards  ber  enemies. 
She  did  not  know  bate  or  malice." 

From  erery  source  I  learn  that  Jane  Dudley  was  ex- 
tremely amiable.  When  she  retired  from  ber  books  or 
her  flower-garden  she  delighted  in  the  society  of  children ; 
waa  devoted  in  friendship  to  a  few  lady  friends.  Her  bene- 
volence and  charity  were  on  a  large  scale,  and  without  a 
shade  of  ostentation.  She  inherited  some  of  the  pecu- 
liarities of  Elizabeth  Woodyeville,  her  great-grandmother, 
the  "  Queen  of  many  sorrows." 

When  Abbot  Feckenham  procured  a  further  respite  of 
three  days  for  Lady  Jane,  she  thanked  him  for  his  kindness 
and  humanity,  but  she  was  prepared  to  receive  patiently 
her  death  in  any  manner  it  should  please  the  Queen  to 
appoint.  The  "  discourse  on  religion  which  took  place 
between  Lady  Jane  and  the  Abbot  has  been  misrepresented 
in  almost  every  phase.  One  writer  states  that  Feckeuham 
declared  lie  was  so  ignorant  of  the  questions  at  issue  that 
she  was  put  to  instruct  him."  In  the  accounts  published 
by  Foxe  and  Speed  the  Abbot  is  completely  confounded  by 
the  girl  theologian  of  sixteen ;  in  fact,  he  appears  to  be 
ignorant  of  history,  of  Scripture,  and  of  theology ;  a 
shallow  man  destitute  of  eloquence  or  of  powers  of  reason- 
ing. If  the  report  of  Maistcr  Foxe  be  correct,  then  Jane 
Dudley  did  not  study  Protestant  principles  as  propounded 
by  Cranmcr.     Besides,  the  girl  is  made  far  too  clever  and 

I  the  picture  much  overdrawn. 
In  a  work  published   in  1615,  entitled  the  "Life,  Death, 
and   Actions  of  the   Most  Chaste,  Learned,   and  Religious 
Ladyc   Jane  Gray,"  the   writer  assures   his    readers    that 
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"  Feckcnham  found  himself  to  inferior  in  holy  g\ft»  <md 
learning  that  he  acknowledged  himielf  fitter  to  be  Lady 
Jane't  disciple  than  her  teacher."  Sir  Harris  Nicolas 
gives  DO  credit  to  this  ludicroas  brochare.  The  Fuiitan 
writers  of  1615  were  fervidly  imitating  John  Foxe's  style 
of  "  manufacturing  history,"  hut  neither  the  copy  of  it, 
nor  the  original,  for  a  moment  deceived  students  of  history 
like  Anthony  "Wood  and  Henry  Wharton. 

Those  who  may  take  the  trouble  of  searching  iuto  the 
history  of  this  "amiable  Abbot/'  as  Mr.  Fronde  describes 
Feckenham — and  as  some  Puritan  writers  acknowledge — 
will  find  that  he  was  a  ripe  scholar  and  an  able 
theologian.  The  most  touching  account  of  the  noble  and 
delicate  nature  of  Jane  Dudley  is  that  recorded  by  Feck- 
enham himself.  "  I  am,"  said  she,  "  ready  to  receive 
death  patiently,  and  iu  whatever  manner  it  may  please  the 
Queen  to  appoint.  True,  my  flesh  shudders,  as  is  natural 
to  frail  humanity,  at  what  I  have  to  undergo  ;  but  Ifervenifg 
hope  that  my  spirit  will  spring  rejoicingly  into  the  presence 
of  the  Eternal  God,  who  will  receive  it."*  Elizabeth 
Tylney  corroborates  this  scene  between  Lady  Jane  and 
the  Abbot.  "  She  was  standing  near,  and  could  not 
describe  her  own  feelings.  Abbot  Feckenham  was  much 
moved  j  his  manner  was  all  kindliness.  He  was  good  by 
nature  as  all  those  who  differed  from  Iiira  would  have  it 
to  be  known.     He  was  a  true  Christian."t 

Lady  Jane  wrote  a  note  to  her  father  a  few  days 
before  her    execution,  full   of  sympathy,  and  urging  him 

*  Godwin'!  Hirtorj  of  Queen  l[iiry ;  Qawns  of  England,  roL  iii. 
i  L«tten  of  Eliubatli  Tjlaej  to  the    Dacheu  of  Suffolk  and  Cklbuiaa 
Gnj. 
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"never  to  abnudou  the  priiiciiilea  of  the  lieformation." 
She  Bpoke  iudignaDtly  of  the  Dudley  family,  who  had  all 
returned  to  Popery  agaiu  ;  she  would  not  do  so  to  gain  Ike 
Crown  of  the  Unlverte,  and  would  be  true  to  God's  Word 
to  the  death."  When  Jane  wrote  in  this  strain  to  her 
father,  ihc  was  not  aware  that  he  had  been  again  arrested 
for  high  treason,  aud  speeilily  eondemned  to  death. 

Lady  Jane's  "  prophetic  esfaortation,"  as  it  was  styled  by 
Archbishop  Parker,  was  written  to  her  sister  Catbariue  Gray 
the  night  before  her  execution.  It  was  "  neatly  arranged  " 
on  some  blank  leaves  at  the  end  of  Jane's  Greek  Testa- 
ment. It  is  a  remarkable  document  coming  from  a  girl 
of  sixteen,  at  such  a  moment,  aud  under  such  awful 
circumstances.*  It  was  a  most  affecting  adieu,  breathing 
as  delicate  sentiments,  aud  as  pious  wishes  as  one  sister  could 
express  for  another.  Another  sad  instance  of  ingenuous 
virtue  used  for  the  purposes  of  tortuous  guilt. 

Lady  Jane  Dudley  was  tall  aud  graceful,  of  fair  com- 
plexion, with  a  couuteuanee  "  full  of  sweet  sadness,"  The 
portraits  by  Holbeiu  represent  her  brown  hair  as  simply 
parted  over  a  broad  intellectual  forehead,  surmouuted  by 
a  coif  of  velvet,  ornamented  with  jewels,  and  in  shape  very 
like  modem  bonnets  a  la  Jez,  The  sleeves  of  the  dress,  we 
are  iuformed,  were  light  aud  plain,  except  fur  the  "  epaulette 
or  trimming  on  the  shoulder."  The  bodice,  it  is  added, 
"  is  cut  square  at  the  busoui,  and  the  rather  loug  waist  is 
finished  by  a  girdle  and  tassels  falling  over  a  full  and  flow- 
iug  skirt.     Her  hands  are  small  and  beautifully  formed." 

"  The    picture  of    Lady  Jane,"  writes  Pomeroy,     "  has 

•  HutaikD  MS.  :  -Sir  Burii  NkoIu  \  CbrUliaQ  XCeaiembniiic«r,  1823 ; 
Kiikn'*  I'lfe  of  Lard  Buileijil:,  vdL  i. 
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excited  the  pity  and  admiration  of  many  Italian  paintCTs." 
Tn  Sir  Harris  Nioolaa*  "  Literary  Bemaini "  of  Lady 
Jane  Dudley,  is  to  be  seen  a  correct  portrait  of  Jane, 
taken  from  Holbein's  beautiful  picture.  According  to 
the  engraving  from  this  picture  the  face  of  Jane  is  repre> 
sentative  of  thought  and  sadness — the  contour  more  re- 
sembling that  of  a  woman  of  twenty-five  than  of  a  girl 
of  sixteen.  Firmness  of  mind  and  kindly  feeling  are 
strikiDgly  limned  by  the  artist's  pencil. 

As  the  time  for  the  execution  approached  Jane  was 
constantly  engaged  in  prayer,  and  excited  the  sympathy 
of  all  who  approached  her.  The  Governor  of  the  Tower 
"  much  marvelled  that  one  so  young  could  display  so  philo- 
sophic an  indifference  to  the  things  of  earth."  Maister 
Ludlow,  who  was  present,  writes  that  "  she  did  not  fear  to 
die,  but  rather  rejoiced  as  the  time  approached." 

In  her  short  passage  from  the  prison  to  the  scaffold,  the 
fortitude  of  Lady  Jane  was  terribly  tried  by  meeting  the 
headless  body  of  her  husband  borne  back  to  the  Tower. 
Grafton  gives  this  account  of  the  scene  : — 

"  The  Lord  Guililfarde  Dudley's  dead  carkoa  lyin  in  a  carre  in 
strawe  was  againe  brought  into  tbo  Tower  at  the  same  instant  that 
my  Ladi  Jane  his  wyfe  went  to  her  deathe  within  the  Tower,  which 
myserable  sight  wan  to  her  a  duble  aorrowe  and  griefe." 

The  "girl  widow"  paused,  and  gazed  at  the  wofiil 
spectacle,  raised  her  eyes  to  heaven,  and  in  silence  walked 
on.  The  agony  of  death  seemed  past.  It  has  been  alleged 
by  some  Puritan  writers  that  the  Queen  "  ordered  the  cart 
containing  the  bloody  remains  of  Dudley,  to  pass  under 
Jane's  window,  that  she  might  see  it."  This  statement 
is  unsustained  by  any  State  Paper,  or  by  any  author  worthy 
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of  credit ;  "  meeting  with  the  cart " 


appears  to  have  been 
aocid  en  tally,  or,  at  worst,  the  thoughtlcsBneas  of  not  ovcr- 
«enaitive  officials.  What  could  the  Sovereigu  have  had  to  do 
wilh  arrangemeuts  which  lay  between  the  Governor  of  the 
Tcwer  and  the  headsmaa's  assistants  ?  Sharon  Turner — 
a  writer  not  likely  to  give  Queen  Mary  much  credit  for 
humanity — is  of  opinion  that  "  the  meeting  with  the  bleed- 
ing body  was  purely  accidental." 

A  few  words  as  to  Guildford  Dudley.  This  "  boy-man" 
was  the  most  uuimpurtant  victim  jier  se  that  ever  mouuted 
a  scaffold  for  treason.  His  "  mother's  pet,"  n  spoiled 
obstinate  boy,  who,  in  his  brief  kiugship,  wept  for  not 
beieg  worshipped.  Devoid  of  talent,  as  he  was  of  every 
hopeful  manly  virtue,  he  yearned  fur  a  throne  without  the 
genius  or  priuciple  to  fill  an  honest  subordinate  position. 
His  bad,  imperious  mother  gave  him  evil  advice,  and  wa» 
privy  to  bis  despicable  ilUtrcatmeut  of  his  young  wife,  whom 
be  "  struck  and  swore  at  on  several  occasions." 

Lady  Jane,  whose  short  life  neemcd  but  a  rehearsal  for 
the  final  tragedy,  endured  the  ill-treatment  without  a 
murmur,  merely  ubserving :  "  //  is  /Ac  duly  of  a  wift  to 
obei)  her  huiibiind  and  luoe  him  loo."*  The  bitterest  of 
cummeuts  on  a  man  with  an  atom  of  feeling  or  generosity. 
In  religion,  too,  Guildford  Dudley  was  his  father's  sod. 
If  be  bad  the  sense  or  principle  to  be  any  thing,  he  wa» 
not  a  Reformer,  but  one  of  a  family  who  put  on  their  re- 
ligion like  a  doublet,  and  worshijtped  Heaven — if  they  ever 

*  Tlia  objsct  of  Lftd;  Juia'i  fint  Ion  wu  young  Lord  Uortlard,  to  whom 
■be  wu  actiul];  engiced,  uid  coDMqaeutlj  ouulJ  not  legally  nuurj  Lonl 
Du<llcj.  DhiIIsj  uJ  Jus  woio  of  tbo  nuat  oppoait*  MUtiineaU  maii  'Win 
on  ntrj  mituevL 
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did  irorsLip — at  the  altar  of  political  e&pediency.  Lord 
Guildford  was  not  the  man  to  die  a  martyr  for  any  creeds 
nor  did  his  death  partake  eren  so  much  of  martyrdom  as 
that  it  was  compasaed,  as  has  been  so  often  alleged,  by  Dr. 
Gardyner.  It  was  not  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  in  fact, 
but  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  who,  from  selfish  hatred  to  the 
unfortunate  youth,  wrought  his  death.  The  young  man, 
as  to  religious  sentiment,  was  the  opposite  of  his  wife. 
Kaised  against  her  will  to  a  throne  by  those  who  hated  and 
maltreated,  whilst  they  used  her,  she  conscientiously  re- 
pelled the  ambition  which  devoured  her  giddy  helpmate. 
The  fatal  height  to  which  he  aspired,  and  from  which  he 
was  so  soon  prostrated,  was  the  sole  aspiration  of  Lord 
Guildford  Dudley  ;  and  it  is  the  mere  reverse  of  fact  and 
common-sense  to  set  him  down  as  a  Protestant  martyr.* 
A  Protestant  martyr  I  He  was  the  mere  "  witness  " — to 
use  the  word  in  its  classic  sense — of  the  inordinate  ambition 
of  stronger  and  more  evil  minds. 

Jane  Dudley  was  not  executed  on  the  Tower  Hill,  on 
the  same  spot  as  her  husband.  She  suffered  on  a  scaffold 
"  specially  erected  on  the  green,"  within  the  Tower.  There 
were  some  five  hundred  persons  present.  The  Abbot 
Feckcnham  accompanied  Lady  Dudley  to  the  scaffold,  which 
he  ascended  with  a  crucifix  in  his  hand.  In  parting  with 
Feckcnham  Lady  Jane  expressed  her  gratitude  for  his 
humanity  and  the  kindness  she  received  from  him.f 

After  six  months'  sorrowful  confinement.  Lady  Dudley 

*  It  ii  not  geuerall}  known  that  Lonl  Gaildford  Duilley  retanieil  to  tbe 
Citholic  nligion  bsfan  bia  death.  Like  hia  fatber  and  brothen,  he  recanted 
hi!  luppoijed  PrateBtaatiitii  whilst  in  the  Tower.  He  wu  fttluiule*!  to  the 
Mkffokl  by  two  B«iwliMiD*  Fathon. 

t  Qodwin't  QoMQ  MkTj. 
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looked  pale  and  worn.  "  When  she  appeared  on  the 
scaffold,"  writes  a  spectator,  "  the  people  cried  and  mur- 
mured at  bcholdiug  one  so  young  and  so  beautiful,  about 
to  die  such  a  death."  There  were  nearly  forty  matrons 
present.  Coming  to  the  front  of  the  scaffold.  Lady  Jane 
addressed  the  Lords  Commissioners  and  the  populace  in 
these  words  :- — 

"  My  Lords,  and  you  good  Christian  people,  who  have  come  to 
Bee  me  die,  let  me  tell  you  tliat  I  am  under  a  law,  and  by  that 
law,  ns  a  never-erring  judge,  I  am  coinJemned  to  die,  not  foi  any- 
thing I  have  offended  the  Queeu'e  Majesty,  for  I  will  wash  my  hands 
guiltlese  thereof,  and  deliver  to  my  God  a  bouI  aa  pure  from  audi 
trespaHses  OS  innocence  from  injustice;  but  only  for  that  I  con- 
sented to  the  thing  which  I  was  enforced  unto,  constraint  making 
the  law  believe  I  did  that  which  I  never  understood.  Notwith  stand - 
iiig,  I  have  offended  Almighty  God  in  tiiat  I  have  followed  over 
much  the  lust  of  mine  own  flesh,  and  the  pleasures  of  this  wretched 
world.  Neither  have  I  lived  according  to  the  knowledge  tliut  God 
hath  given  me,  for  which  cause  God  hath  appointed  unto  me  this 
kind  of  dejith,  and  that  most  worthily,  according  to  my  deserts. 
Howbeit,  I  thank  the  Almighty  God  most  heartily  that  He  hath  given 
me  time  to  repent  of  my  past  sins,  and  neglect  of  doing  good,  as  much 
■s  I  could  perform,  in  this  wicked  world.  I  humbly  beg  for  mercy 
from  my  dear  Itedeemer,  whom  my  former  vanity  and  fotgotfulneaa 
of  Him  have  displeased.  May  the  Great  Creator  of  Heaven  and 
earth  have  mercy  on  me,  and  blot  out  the  record  of  my  errors. 

"  And  now,  good  people — men  and  women — I  earnestly  ask  from 
you  a  small  favour.  Will  you  pruy  for  me,  tekilsl  I  am  tlill  alive, 
that  the  Almighty  God  of  His  infinite  goodness  and  mercy  will 
forgive  me  my  Kns,  how  numberless  and  grievous  soever  against 
Him  7  And  I  beseech  you  all  to  bear  me  witness  that  I  here  die  a 
true  Christian  woman,  professing  and  avouchiug  from  my  soul  that 
I  trust  to  be  saved  by  the  blood,  passion,  and  merits  of  Jesus  Christ 
my  Saviour  on/^,  and  bi/  noneol/ier  tnearu,  casting  far  behind  me  all 
llie  works  and  merits  of  mine  own  actions,  as  things  so  far  short  of 
the  true  duly  I  owe,  that  I  tremble  to  think  how  much  they  may 
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stand  in  judgment  against  me,  I  wish  our  good  Queen  to  forgive 
me  for  my  unintentional  disloyalty  to  her ;  and  may  God  protect 
her  from  her  enemies,  and  give  her  a  long  and  a  happy  reign.  A 
few  words  more:  Husbands  and  wives  love  one  another,  and  bring 
up  your  children  in  the  fear  of  God," 

After  an  affecting  pause^  Lady  Dudley  continued : — 

''  Now,  good  people,  Jane  Dudley  bids  you  all  a  long  farewell. 
And  may  the  Almighty  preserve  you  from  ever  meeting  the  terrible 
death  which  awaits  her  in  a  few  minutes.  Farewell,  farewell, 
for  ever  more."* 

The  narrator  of  this  address  describes  Lady  Dudley  as 
'^  immensely  affected^  resting  her  head  upon  the  neck  of 
her  old  nurse,  who  clung  to  her  to  the  death-scene.'' 

Lady  Dudley's  maids  having  advanced  to  the  place  in 
which  she  stood^  she  prepared  to  meet  her  sad  and  early 
doom.  Elizabeth  Tyluey,  her  devoted  friend^  stood  beside 
her  until  the  last  moment  of  the  tragedy, 

^*  Lady  Dudley  was  very  brave  of  heart/'  observes 
Maistcr  Radcliffe,  "  considering  the  condition  she  was  in."t 

Farlow  affirms  ^^  that  Lady  Jane  maintained  her  Pro- 
testant principles  to  the  death,  which  was  very  unlike  her 
relatives,  who  all  ran  back  to  superstition  and  Popery  again." 

We  now  approach  the  closing  scene.  Lady  Jane  ti^d 
the  handkerchief  befwe  her  own  eyes,  and  then  felt  for  the 
block f  observing,  What  shall  I  do  ?  Where  is  it?*^  One  of 
the  gentlemen  on  the  scaffold  guided  her  to  the    spot,  when 


*  The  above  is  translated  from  an  original  report  taken  down  by  Philippa  de 
Clifibixl,  a  kinswoman  of  Lady  Jane  and  the  Earl  of  Camberland. 

t  Fuller  states  that  it  was  '*  strongly  bruited  **  at  the  time  of  the  execatioQ 
that  Lady  Jane  Dudley  was  pregnant.  Challoner  seems  to  believe  this  report ; 
and  Pomeroy  says  **  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  she  was  with  child.**  Sir  Harris 
Nicolas,  and  oth«r  historical  authorities  of  hi^h  repute^  give  no  credit  to  tlik 
statement. 


*^^ 
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•dt  down  and  laid  her  head  on  the  fatal  pillow. 

iog  forth   her  body  she  exclaimed  in  a  firm  voice, 

into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit/'      The  nsual 

iiites  for  ''royal  mercy/'  appeared  like  an  age  to 

trcaent;  it  was  one  of  breathless  suspense;  but  no 

wand  bearing  mercy  appeared  " — none  whatever — 

ope  had  fled !     It  would  appear  as  if  Queen  Mary 

r  Council  had  disregarded  the  words  which  are  said 

iiiblazoned  on  the  seal  of  the  Recording  Angel — 

.  Mercy  1 ''     The  minutes  and  seconds  might  now 

A  tall  and  powerful  headsman  next  approached 

trarful  obeisance  to  the  Royal  victim.      Jane 

'  words — "  I  die  in  peace  with  all  people ;  Grod 

iiciits  the  executioner  raised  the  glittering 

cr  of  Jane  Dudley  finished  on  earth. 

'rcnch    Ambassador,    who    was  present, 

>  a  great  effusion  of  blood/' 

ly/'  writes  Pierre  Derenzic,  ''  lay   for 

<l  on  the  scaffold,  where  the  blood  ran 

The  most  inhuman  of  beings  cannot 

tacle  this  judicial  murder  presented, 

ic  victim   of  a  party — domestic  and 

splendour  of  her  royalty  was  but    as 

lighting  up  a  grave.     She  was  uu- 

life;   unblcst  in    her    parents — a    fine 

I'chensive  mind,  driven  and  narrowed  into 
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a  belief  which  was  but  tiiiuuLated  ia  those  on  whom  she 
QBturally  placed  reliance  j  infelicitous  in  her  compelled 
espousals,  yet,  with  conscientious  dutifulness,  loving  at  the 
death  more  than  in  the  life.  If  ambition  ever  bad  a 
martyr  who  deserved  the  name,  it  was  the  pure-minded  and 
higb-souled  Jane  Dudley.  Her  fate  is  one  of  the  saddest 
episodes  on  the  roll  of  England's  history.* 

John  Foxe  has  printed  some  letters  said  to  be  the  com- 
position of  Jane  Dudley  about  the  time  of  her  condemna- 
tion. Those  documents,  of  whose  authorship  Foxe  may 
not  be  accused,  breathe  a  philosophic  contempt  of  death, 
sublime  sentiments  of  piety,  and  a  profound  scorn  for  the 
creed  of  her  fathers.t  Vet  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that 
the  grand-daughter  of  Mary  Tudor,  not  seventeen  years  uf 
age,  could  have  written  those  (for  the  time)  wonderiul 
letters.  Are  they  not  evidently  the  careful  composition  of 
some  man  of  middle  age,  fired  by  intense  hostility  to  the 
religion  be  had  recently  abandoned  ?  One  of  Maistur 
Foxe's  special  talents  was  that  of  "  dressing  up,"  and  placing 
in  what  Oldmixon  styled  "  historical  form,"  the  ready  ami 
malign  concoctions  of  contemporaneous  fanatics  or  fooU. 

It  appears  strange,  even  in  a  period  of  such  "  mutuliU- 
mentality,"  that  the  mother  of  Jane  Dudley,  iu  a  few  weeks 
subsequent  to  her  daughter's  execution,  became  a  lady-iu- 

■  TbereU  a  beautirul  little  ilJuininal«d  Prajgr  Itook  ia  Litiii,  eoclagcii  in  a, 
well-iineBrred  mottxao  cue,  in  the  Uricish  Museutii,  wliicfa  liouk  Lady  Jaiie 
had  with  her  on  the  scaffold.  Oa  the  flyleaf  ia  sonic  wriliug  of  Lmly  Dudley's, 
io  aGne  bold  hand:  "Lord  I  truit  in  Thet :  let  mc  ncier  be  confouniUd,"  Xlia 
writing  coDoluiim ;  "  Yoari  cu  tht  Lord  knaaith,  iisa  Uyiai.fi."  Cluwg 
by  this  intereaUiig  niemurial  ia  a  "  Book  of  PrayeiB,"  is  Ibe  Lundwriliug  of  tiia 
Princ«a*  BliiabetU,  executed  in  IGIS,  wban  Ibe  writer  was  Bcarculy  (wUv« 
yean  old. 

"t  Foie'a  HemoTialn,  toI.  iu. 
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aiting  to  Queen   Mary  ;  and  "  her   confidential  attendant 
"t  Mass/'*    If  the  mother  of  Jane  Dudley  believed  that 

..olueen  Mary  had  of  her  own  will   sacrificed  her  daughter^ 

she  must  have  been  an   unnatural    parent   to  appear    at 

.   tJourt  under  the  circumstances.     Catharine  and  Mary  Gray 

*  acted  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of  their  mother.  On 
^  the  other  hand^  if  Queen  Mary  had^  of  her  own  will  and 
motion,  sent  Lady  Jane  to  the  scaffold,  would  she,  in  a« 
few  weeks  afterwards  have  brought  her  mother  to  Court, 
and  even  enrolled  her  amongst  her  bosom  friends  ?  Does 
not  this  fact  go  very  far  to  prove  that  the  fate  of  Jane 
Dudley  had  been  decided,  not  by  the  Sovereign,  but  by 
her  Ministers  ?  Again,  let  the  reader  remember  that  the 
men  who  condemned  Lady  Jane,  and  who  impressed  upon 
the  Queen  the  necessity  of  her  death,  had  been  previously 
Jane's  sworn  supporters,  whilst  swearing  to  Mary  that  they 
had  been  all  along  her  own  trve  and  faithful  subjects  ;  and 
that  on  the  death  of  Mary,  the  majority  of  her  Ministers 
became  members  of  Elizabeth's  Council,  and  aided  and 
abetted  that  unforgiving  woman  in  persecuting  to  the  death 
the  female  members  of  the  unfortunate  House  of  Dorset? 
Versatile  reprobates  like  these  would  shroud  in  darkness 
the  character  of  any  Sovereign,  and  it  is  no  marvel,  then, 
that  the  memory  of  Mary  has  been  overcast  by  the  evil 
shadows  of  her  councillors,  who  were  at  once  the  parasites 
and  the  tyrants  of  their  Queen. 

In  the  rcigu  of  Elizabeth,  Lady  Jane's  mother  '^  descended 
from  her  station  "  to  marry  one  of  her  domestics — a  young 
man  named  Adrian  Stoke.     There  is  an  old  Norfolk  tradi- 


*  HiM  StricklaDd'ii  QueeoB  of  England,   vol.  iiL  ;  Pomeroy's  Chrouicle ; 
Ii0ttan  of  Boger  Aiduiin  on  the  Miafortunes  of  the  House  of  Dorset. 
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tion  that  Queeu  Elizabeth  gave  expression  to  her  indig- 
nation on  this  occasion^  exclaiming  :  ''  What  I  has  the  old 
toothless  hag  married  her  stable-boy  and  disgraced  an 
ancient  family  ?  An  old  woman  with  a  young  husband  1 
Fie  on  her  I  I  should  send  the  ladie  to  Paul's  Cross  to 
do  penance/^*  Aikin's  "  Court  of  Elizabeth''  gives  another 
version  of  this  gossip,  yet  it  ag^rees  in  the  principal  facts. 
Tlie  Duchess  of  Suffolkt  was  not^  however^  ''  a  toothless  old 
hag/'  as  Elizabeth  so  acidly  remarked,  but  a  fine  fresh" 
looking  widow,  "  fat,  fair  and  forty,"  who  was  only  fifteen 
at  her  first  marriage.  Camden  states  that  the  husband  of 
the  Duchess  was  no  menial.  He  was  a  private  gentleman, 
young  and  handsome.  "  It  was  bruited  that  the  Duchess  of 
Suffolk  wrote  to  Elizabeth  asiking  the  Queen  to  follow  her 
example,  and  to  marry  her  own  sweet  Robin/ 


» 


*  In  the  reign  of  Richard  III.,  Bess  RadcIyfTe,  of  Surrey,  a  dame  of  eight  j- 
siz,  did  public  penance  at  St.  Paul's  Cross  for  Laviog  by  "  sorcery**  induced  a 
youth  of  eighteen  to  marry  her. 

t  The  reader  must  not  confound  the  above  Duchess  of  Suffolk  with  the 
widow  of  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  known  as  Charles  Brandon. 
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CHAPTER    XXX. 

MISFORTUNES   OF   THE    HOUSE   OF   DORSET. 

Henhy  Gr&t,  Marquis  of  Dorset,  was  descended  from 
Sir  John  Gray,  of  Groby,  the  first  liusband  of  Eiizabetli 
Woodyeville,  subsequently  Queen  Consort  of  Edward  IV. 
The  Marquis  of  Dorset  was  possessed  of  an  ample  for- 
tune,  and  dispensed  hospitality  at  a  profuse  rate  to  country 
squires,  clergy,  and  yeomen.  He  had  no  pretensions  to 
be  a  statesman  or  soldier,  and  his  chief  pleasure  lay  "  ia 
a  country  life  amongst  the  hawking,  hunting,  and  hoistcrous 
barons  and  lusty  drinkalds  of  degree."  In  this  respect  he 
Tas  no  worse  than  the  majority  of  his  order.  He  was, 
like  too  many  of  his  class,  obtuse,  obstinate,  weak-minded, 
treacherous.  He  had  no  principle  upon  any  subject,  although 
he  waa  loud-voiced  in  support  of  the  Reformation ;  but  then 
he  had  received  a  portion  of  the  Church  property,  which  may 
account  for  bis  "  new  convictions,"  He  was  as  haughty 
and  ignorant  as  his  father-in-law,  Charles  Duke  of  Sufiblk, 
His  private  life  was  an  act  of  continued  scandal.  When 
he  married  the  Duke  of  Suffolk's  daughter,  his  first  wife,  the 
young  and  beautiful  Lady  Catharine  Fitzalan,  sister  of  Henry, 
seventeenth  Earl  of  Anindel,  was  slill  alive,  and  for  many 
years    subsequent.*     If  the   question   of    the   Marquis  of 


*  Ponaniy'i  Clironicle ;  Aub*m  «di1  nveTKl  other  coutfimponuiM  lUnd* 
ta  Uiia  incideDt }  Momm  iUIm,  ' '  Ihat  it  «u  bruit«d  (hat  m;  Lord  of  Donet 
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Dorsct^s     marriage    with   Lady    Fitzalan    were   jndiciilly 
examined^    Lady    Jane    Gray   must   certainly    have    been 
declared  illegitimate.     In  what  lights  then,  could  Cranmer 
advocate  her  claim  as  the  grand-niece  of  Henry  VIII.  ?     It 
is  very  possible,  however,  that  Cranmer  never  knew  of  the 
Marquis  of  Dorset  having  two  wives  living  at  the  same  time. 
But  it  is  strange  if  the  wily  and  far-seeing  IN'orthunoiber- 
land  could  have  been  deceived  as  to  the  legitimacy  of  Jane 
(J ray.     If  he  had  any  certain  knowledge  of  the   fact  he 
would  have  been  the  last  mau   living  to  embark  iu  such  a 
doubly  perilous  adventure.     On  other  grounds,   however, 
Cranmer  did  not  hold  a  good  opinion  of  his  friend  Dorset, 
who   was  unscrupulous   in  the  pursuit  of  Church  plunder. 
In  1550  the  Archbishop  remonstrated  with  him  for  ''still 
disponing  and  maintaining   Church  property^  *     ''  It  is  an 
old  saying,''  writes  Dr.  Cranmer,  "  that   nobody  can  grow 
rich  by  the  stealing  and   taking  of  private  people's  posses- 
sions, much  less  robbing  the  public.      What  sense  then  hath 
he  of  God,   that   doubts  not  that  his  riches  shall  increase  to 
good  purpose,  that  commits  sacrilege,   and  robs  the  Church 
of  what  belongs     to    it  ? ''  +     This   is    an    outspoken    and 
courageous   statement.     It  did  not,  however,  come  with    a 
good  grace  from  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury   to  argue  in 
that  style.     The  reader   has  seen  in  preceding  chapters  the 
*'  allotments ''  made  to  Cranmer  of  monastic  property  and 
hospital  endowments.     "  De  me  non  hsec  narrautur,''    pro- 
bably thought  the  Archbishop. 


had  several  wives,  like  his  father-in-law,  the  Duke  of  Suffolk."      Subsequent 
writtTrt  hiive  made  tluj  matter  pretty  clear. 

*  Strjpe'a  Mctnoriais  ;  ( \»irn.i''8  KeelLsiastical  History,  voL  vi. ;  Archbishops 
of  Canterbury,  vol.  vii. 

t  IStrype's  Memorials  of  Cranmer,  vol.  iv.p.  299. 
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Dorset's  second  attempt  at  rebellion,  whilst  Lady  Jane 
lay  under  sentence  of  death  in  the  Tower,  was  not  approved 
by  the  Reformers  who  supported  the  cause  of  that  lady. 
His  iugratitude  and  treachery  to  his  lawful  SovcrciRn  ;  his 
(lisrcgard  of  liia  unfortunate  daughter's  perilous  position  at 
the  time,  and  hia  baseness  iu  attempting  to  purchase  his 
own  pardon  by  accusing  his  friends  of  treason,  excited  public 
indignation  against  him,*  He  fell  unpiticd.  His  character 
has  been  unfairly  represented  by  sectarian  feeling.  He  was 
not,  however,  the  man  for  whom  any  party  should  contend. 
Sir  Harris  Nicolas  represents  him  as  a  "  quiet,  unambitious 
man."  His  reckless  love  of  intrigue  and  daring  adventure 
in  Mary's  reign  present  him  in  a  very  different  light. 
Dugdale  states  that  he  was  "  neither  disliked  nor  much 
regarded."  Some  of  his  contemporaries  considered  him 
"  devoid  of  judgment,  rash,  cowardly,  and  treacherous," 
Dr.  Nares,  the  biographer  of  Lord  Burleigh,  draws  a  glow- 
ing picture  of  the  Marquis  of  Dorset.  He  describes  him 
"  as  the  patron  and  friend  of  such  men  as  Aylmer  and 
Bullingcr,  and  the  eminent  Reformers  of  his  time."  When 
compared  with  State  Papers,  this  panegyric  must  be  taken 
for  what  it  is  worth.  He  was,  however,  soon  arnsted. 
Having  concealed  himself  iu  the  "  hollow  of  a  tree  for 
two  days  and  two  nights,  and  being  without  food,  he 
ventured  to  the  cottage  of  an  old  domestic  to  seek  even 
a  crust  of  bread,"  and  whilst  there  he  was  betrayed,  and  sold 
for  .£100 ;  the  reward  offered  by  the  new  Government  for  his 
head. 

The  Marquis  of  Dorset  might  have  traced  all  the  mis- 
fortunes of  his  ancient  house  to  the  family  connection  with 


'  LiDj{srd'i  Hi«tar7  of  BngUiwI,  toL  t.  p.  438. 
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the  Dudleys.  Pardoned  by  his  SoTereign^  he  again  became 
a  traitor ;  was  betrayed  by  his  own  domestic — some  allege 
by  his  mistress  ;  immured  in  the  Tower ;  tried  for  treason 
according  to  the  cruel  code  of  those  times ;  adjudged  for 
deaths  without  pity  or  hope^  he  ascended  the  scaffold  with 
courage  ;  expressed  his  sorrow  for  haring  brought  dishonour 
and  shame  upon  a  time-honoured  family^  and  wished  the 
Queen  a  long  and  prosperous  reign.  His  last  words  were  : 
"  I  desire  to  die  in  peace  with  every  one/'  Poxe  stales  he 
"  made  a  goodly  end/'  On  the  other  hand,  Father  Weston, 
who  was  present  at  the  Queen's  command,  ''did  not," 
writes  Collier,  "  look  upon  Lord  Dorset  as  a  heretic." 
Stowe  and  Pomeroy  are  puzzled  as  to  what  creed  Dorset 
professed  at  his  death.  Perhaps  something  after  the  fashion 
of  Dr.  Wotton,  who  proclaimed  his  devotion  to  be  eqnal  for 
the  "new  and  the  old  learning."  The  Hot-Gospel  and 
Puritan  writers  applaud  Dorset's  actions,  "  but  unfortunately 
he  failed."  And  those  writers  have  also  failed  in  estab- 
lishing Dorset's  claims  to  be  styled  ''  either  a  Papist  or  a 
Protestant  martyr."  He  was  no  ornament  to  any  party. 
Northumberland  had  created  him  Duke  of  Suffolk,  a  title 
which  he  did  not  long  enjoy. 

Lord  Thomas  Gray,  brother  to  the  Marquis  of  Dorset, 
was  also  executed  for  high  treason.  He  was  a  man  of 
talent,  high  spirit,  and  great  ambition.  There  is  some 
reason  to  believe  that  this  nobleman  induced  his  elder 
brother  to  embark  a  second  time  in  treason.  He  professed 
to  be  an  earnest  friend  of  the  Reformation.  It  is  stated, 
on  doubtful  authority,  that  he  sent  for  a  confessor  the  nisrht 
before  his  execution.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  great 
majority   of  those  executed  for  treason  in   Mary's    reign 
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desired  to  have  a  confessor ;  Jane  Dudley  was  the  exception  ; 
yet,  as  before  shown,  she  did  not  at  the  Bcaflbid,  repel  the 
services  of  the  Abbot  Peckeuham;  but  there  can  be  do 
doubt  of  lier  Puritan  Protestantism,  In  early  youth  Lord 
Thonins  Gray  was  regarded  as  a  pious  Catholic,  and  resided 
for  Bume  time  in  the  Palace  of  the  Bishop  of  London. 
Four  members  of  the  Gray  family  died  on  the  scaffold — 
namely,  the  Marquis  of  Dorset,  his  daughter,  Jane  Dudleyi 
aud  his  two  brothers.  Lords  Leonard  and  Thomas  Gray. 

The  misfortunes  of  the  House  of  Dorset  did  not  end 
here.  In  1560,  Catharine  Gray  formed  aclandcstine  marriage 
with  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  son  of  the  Protector  Somerset. 
When  Queen  Elizabeth  was  informed  of  this  love-nintch, 
she  expressed  her  indignation  at  Catharine  "daring  to 
marry  without  the  royal  pcrraiasiun."  By  a  despotic  stretch 
of  authority,  familiar  to  the  Tndors,  Catharine  Gray  waa  sent 
to  the  Tower;  Lord  Hertford,  iu  the  meantime,  was  sum- 
mone<l  to  produce  evidence  of  the  marriage  by  a  certain 
day,  before  special  Comraissioners  named  by  the  Queen,  from 
whose  decision  "  no  appeal  was  to  lie."  The  "  proofs" 
were  not  forthcoming  at  the  time,  but  no  one  doubted  the 
feet  of  the  marriage.  A»  the  sister  of  Jane  Dudley, 
Catharine  Gray  was  mortally  hated  by  Elizabeth,  who  only 
required  some  pretext  to  deprive  her  of  liberty.  Lord 
Hertford  was  arrested  and  committed  to  the  Tower,  and 
orders  were  sent  by  the  Queen  to  the  governor  that  Hert- 
ford aud  his  wife  "were  to  be  kept  separate;  that  ou  no 
pretext  should  they  ever  see  one  another,  even  at  a 
distance."*     Maiater  Warner,  the  Constable  of  the  Tower, 


*  Suta  Paperi  o(  ElUnbnth'a  Tcifco. 
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who  was  a  man  exceptionally  humane  for  his  office,  hearing 
that  the  unfortunate  Hertford  and  his  wife  were  greatlj 
attached  to  each  other,  permitted  them  to  reside  together. 
At  last  Elizabeth  discoTcred  that  Lady  Catharine  \aA 
become  the  mother  of  two  children ;  and  then  was  the  rojal 
Tengeance  carried  out  against  all  concerned.  The  Constable 
of  the  Tower  was  dismissed,  and  whaterer  priyate  means  be 
possessed  confiscated.  By  a  Star  Chamber  decree.  Lord 
Hertford  was  fined  £15,000  for  being  the  father  of  the  two 
innocent  children,  and  the  mother  was  removed  to  the 
custody  of  another  gaoler,  whose  "  fame,''  to  use  the  phrase, 
excited  no  fear  for  his  humanity.  The  Countess  remained 
a  close  prisoner  for  ieven  yeors,  and  tJien  died,  without  seeing 
either  her  husband  or  her  children,  Hertford's  property  was 
seized  upon  to  pay  the  fine,  and  he  remained  a  prisoner  for 
nine  years*  Popular  feeling  ran  high  at  the  time,  and  the 
question  was  repeatedly  asked  by  some  influential  and 
courageous  pei'sons,  "  By  what  right — or  on  what  principle 
— does  her  Highness  the  Queen  keep  asunder  those  whom 
God  hath  joined  together  ?"  The  apologists  of  Sir  William 
Cecil  and  Elizabeth  replied,  "  that  the  punishment  was  too 
mild — that  it  should  have  been  far  more  severe/'  A  warning 
was  also  given  to  the  "  talkers"  not  to  ^^  woff  their  saucy 
tongues  in  finding  fault  with  the  Queen's  actions  "\  In  these 
cruel  persecutions  Cecil  took  an  active  part  against  the  son 
of  his  former  patron,  Somerset.  The  newly  adopted  Pro- 
testantism of  the  Seymours  and  Grays  did  not  save  them 
from  the  hatred  of  Elizabeth.  Mary  Gray,  a  younger 
sister,  who  was  somewhat  deformed,  married  ^'  without  the 


*  Misfortnnes  of  the  Honiie  of  Donet  (black  letter),  16(>8. 
t  Queent  of  EogUsd,  vol.  iv. ;  Princetses  of  the  Houm  of  Tudor. 
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tueen's  permksiou"  and  was  committed  to  the  custody  of  Sir 
BWilliam  Cecil,  aud  uot  permitted  to  see  her  husband.  She 
IlKcame  a  Protestaut  of  the  Puritan  type,  but  as  ahe  was 
rdetaiaed  a  prisouer  from  private  hate,  her  change  of  religioa 
l^id  uothiug  to  promote  her  liberty.  Lady  Hertford,  also, 
I  JMcame  a  Protestant ;  but  on  her  death-bed  recanted.  The 
I  firays  were,  like  so  many  leading  families  of  the  time,  pro- 
I  &Bsing  Catholics,  when  it  was  not  more  safe  or  profitable 
I  to  be  Protestant, 

A  head  was  recently  discovered  iu  the  vaults  of  the 
i'Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  iu  the  Itlinories.  Of  this 
"grisly  relic  of  mortality,"  a  contemporary  student  of 
history  supplies  "particular  reasons  wliy  the  severed  head 
of  Heary  Gray  should  find  a  resting-place  in  the  church  of 
the  Holy  Trinity,  inasmuch  as  attached  to  the  church  iu 
question  was  the  nunnery  of  St.  Clare,  a  foundation 
suppressed  by  Henry  VIII,,  who  coufiscated  it  for  the 
use  of  the  CroHU.  Kdward  VI,  gave  the  convent  to  the 
i)iike  of  Suffolk  in  1 J52,  only  two  years  bcfure  Sull'^jlli'a 
execution.  It  is  thus  probable  that  the  "  Poor  Clares,"  when 
they  were  restored  to  their  nunnery  by  Queen  Mary — 
to  be  turned  oat  again  by  Elizabeth — should  have  begged  the 
head  of  Suffolk,  and  placed  it  iu  the  vault  of  the  adjacent 
church. 

If  the  nuns  did  request  the  head  of  their  decollated  per- 
secutor, it  vas  only  what  might  have  been  eiipectcd  from 
the  forgiving  charity  which  formed  the  elements  of  their 
observance — for  Suffolk,  when  he  obtained  the  grant  of  the 
income  and  belongings  of  thctr  nunnery,  paid  scant  heed  to 
I  the  destitution  of  the  sisterhood.  More  probable  is  it  that 
B  aome  faithful  henchman  of  the  Duke    of  Suffolk,    as   in 
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the    case  of  tbe  Dake   of  NorthumberUad,  besought  the 
authorities  for  the  head  of  his  master. 

However  this  maj  he,  it  would  not  he  much  of  a  mistake 
to  aver  that  the  head,  so  lately  discovered,  is  that  of  Henry 
fjray,  father  of  Lady  Jane  Dudley.  Traditions  of  the  Old 
City  of  London  and  obscure  pamphlets,  go  far  to  prove 
tbe  identity  of  that  "  busy  brain-box"  which  once  stirred  a 
kingdom,  and  then  became  dumb  for  ever  beneath  the 
headsman's  axe. 

To  the  expert  who  may  not  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
Bceiog  this  grim  and  parched  vestige  of  humanity,  it  may  be 
ir.tcresting  to  learn  that  the  head  is  completely  bald,  the 
eyes  sunken  beyond  view,  covered  with  the  parchment 
lids ;  the  small  and  well-shaped  mouth  open,  with  three  of 
the  upper  teeth  promiupnt  and  still  mi  decay  ed ;  the  ears  are 
small  and  yet  retain  their  position.  As  the  writer  has 
placed  his  linger  within  the  mouth  of  this  sad  remnant  of 
the  once  aspiring  Dorset,  he  must  fain  descend  to  the 
paioful  particularity  of  stating  that  bia  decapitation 
was  practically  decollation — for  the  neck,  so  far  as  to  the 
shoulders,  still  appertaius  to  the  head.  The  point  of  sever- 
ance shows  as  if  the  execution  were  performed  by  a  fearfully 
jagged  blunt  instrument — an  unsharpened  axe,  or  perhaps 
common  wood  chopper.  In  those  times  headsmen  often 
purchased  substitutes,  whilst  they  themselves  emptied  wine- 
skins in  the  viutrics  of  Crutched  Friars,  leaving  the  victims 
of  the  block  subjected  to  the  tortures  of  their  masked  mer- 
cenaries, who  indicted  death  as  they  pleased. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

QUEEN  MART   AND   HER  PARLIAMENt. 

The  preparations  for  the  Coronation  of  the  Queen  turned 
the  public  mind  from  the  recent  executions*  This  time* 
honoured  ceremony  was  delayed  several  weeks  longer  than 
was  intended,  from  the  fact  that  the  Royal  Treasury  was 
completely  exhausted.  It  is  related  in  a  State  Paper  of  the 
period^  that  there  was  not  one  penny  in  the  purse  of  the 
Royal  Treasurer  to  provide  for  the  expenses  of  the  coro- 
nation. The  Queen  was^  therefore^  compelled  to  borrow 
i^20^000  from  six  London  merchants  who  were  devoted  to 
the  royal  cause.* 

"  It  must  be  admitted/'  writes  Lord  Campbell^  '^  that  the 
earliest  measures  of  Queen  Mary's  reign^  prompted  by 
Dr.  Gardyner,  were  highly  praiseworthy.  The  depreciated 
currency  was  restored ;  a  new  coinage  came  out  of  sovereigns, 
and  half-sovereigns,  according  to  the  old  standard ;  the  sub- 
sidy extorted  from  the  late  Parliament  was  remitted ;  and 
to  discountenance  Puritanical  severity,  the  festivities  which 
distinguished  the  Court  in  the  time  of  Henry  YIII.  were 
restored.  No  complaint  could,  up  to  this  period,  be  made 
of  undue  severity  in  punishing  the  late  rebellious  move- 
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ments  in  favour  of  Queen  Jane  ;  for  though  that  unforta-^ 
nate  lady  and  her  husband  were  convieted  of  liigh  treason,^ 
Northumberland  only,  and  two  of  his  associates,  were  sect^l 
to  the  scafl'old  at  that  time." 

The  coruiiatiou  took  piaee  on  the  1st  of  October,  1553. 
Three  days  before  the  ceremony  the  Qneen  removed  from 
St.  James's  Palace  to  "Whitehall,  and  took  "  barge  at  the 
stairs,"  accompanied  by  her  sister  EiiKabeth,  and  a  number  J 
of  ladies,  and  proceeded  to  the  Tower,  where  great  feast-' 
iug  and  rejoicing  continued  for  two  days.  The  Qneenl 
created  fifteen  knights,  amongst  whom  were  her  kinsmen, "^ 
Courtenay,  Earl  of  Devonshire,  and  the  young  Earl  of* 
Surrey, 

The  public  procession  to  the  City  presented  a  grandl 
display,  and  was  remarkable  for  the  Tast  concourse  of  womeil'W 
of  every  rank  and  station  who  attended  it."  The  Queenl 
headed  the  procession  of  ladies,  seated  in  a  litter  drawn  by"^ 
BIX  white  horses,  covered  with  housings  of  cloth  of  silver,  i 
Her  Highness  was  dressed  in  a  gown  of  velvet,  trimmed^ 
with  ermine.  On  her  head  was  a  caul  of  gold  network,! 
studded  with  pearls  and  precious  stones.  The  Frincc»4 
Elizabeth  came  next  in  an  open  chariot,  covered  withi 
crimson  velvet;  Anne  of  Cleves  was  seated  beside"  the  1 
golden  Eliza  ;"  they  were  both  dressed  in  robes  of  cloth  of  1 
silver,  with  large  hanging  sleeves.  Then  followed  three  1 
hundred  and  sixty  ladies  on  horseback,  with  superb  appoint*  \ 
nients.  Music  and  incense  greeted  the  procession  alonff^ 
its  route,  and  the  acclamations  of  the  people  were  loud  andi 
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frequent.  In  Fenciiurch  Street  four  giants,  dresaed  iu 
antique  costume,  made  congratulatory  speeches  to  the 
Queen ;  in  Gracechurch  Street  the  Florentiue  merchants 
pre^eutcd  "an  angel  dressed  in  green,  and  standing  on  a 
triumphal  arch;  when  the  angel  lifted  its  gigantic  arm  wiih 
the  trumpet  to  its  mouth,  the  people  emitted  a  shout  of 
astonishment."  The  conduits  at  Cornhill  and  Cheapside 
ran  with  wine.  The  foreigners  present  were  e^-ideutiy 
astonished  at  the  fine  clothing  and  luxuries  displayed  by 
the  citizens  of  London.  In  Cheapside  the  Cily  merchants 
presented  their  Sovereig7i  with  "  a  benevolence "  of  one 
thousand  marks  in  a  crimson  purse.  At  St.  Paul's,  the 
Queen's  poet  and  musician,  Heywood,  sat  under  an  old 
vine  and  delivered  an  eloquent  welcome  to  his  Royal 
mistress. 

On  the  day  of  the  coronation,  the  Princess  Elizabeth 
walked  behind  the  Queen,  and  Anne  of  Clcves  followed. 
Elizabeth  received  all  the  honours  due  to  her  station. 
In  relation  to  the  above  ceremony.  Miss  Strickland  styles 
Anne  of  Cleves  as  King  Henry's  uiidoio.  This  is  not  com- 
plimentary to  Cranmer's  judgment  in  the  divorce  of  Anne 
of  Cleves.  If  Anne  were  the  King's  widow,  in  what  light 
arc  we  to  view  Catharine  I'arr  ? 

Gardyner,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  assisted  by  ten  prelates, 
performed  the  coronation  ceremony.  Ilolgate  and  Cranmcr, 
the  Archbishops  of  York  and  Canterbury,  were  then 
prisoners  in  the  Tower;  but  during  the  coronation  festivities 
they  had  "perfect  liberty  to  go  in  and  out,"  and  Cranmcr 
was  actually  absent  for  three  days,  and  returned  again  to 
prison.  John  Foxe  and  Dr.  Sandys  concur  iu  the  truth 
of  this  stalcmeut. 
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At  the  grand  baoqaet  which  followed  the  eoronaiioii, 
the  Dnke  of  Norfolk,  according  to  olden  custom,  "  luhered 
in  the  first  course  on  horseback,"  accompanied  by  the  Eari 
of  Shrewsbuiy,  as  I^ord  High  Steward  of  England. 

At  this  entertainment  the  Princesa  Etizabeth  was  treated 
with  Bpecial  attention  by  the  Qneen.  "  This  incident," 
writes  Sir  Anthony  Brown,  '"  was  not  well  received  by  the 
old  Catholic  party,  who  hated  the  Princess  Elixabeth  jost 
as  much  as  they  disliked  her  mother." 

Four  days  subsequent  to  the  coronation  festiWties,  the 
Queen  opened  her  first  Parliament,  when  nearly  every 
statute  passed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  against  the  olden 
religion  was  repealed  ;  as  were  also  the  cruel  laws  of  Henry 
Vm.'s  reign.  Some  useful  statutes  were  likewise  enacted 
for  regulating  trade  and  commerce.  This  Parliament  of 
Mary  restored  the  Church  to  the  position  in  which  it  stood 
at  the  death  of  Henry — "  Cathotic,  but  still  anti-Papal" 
(owing,  of  COUT3C,  to  the  confiscation  of  monastic  property), 
with  the  Queen  reluctantly  holding  the  Headship,  on  the 
counsel  of  Bishop  Gardyner,  who  had  not  yet  made  up  liis 
mind  to  be  reconciled  to  the  Pope.*  Whilst  Mary  held 
this  position,  be  it  remembered,  no  one  tuffered  pergemtton 
/or  reliyioat  opinion*  in  Etiglaitd.  Those  terrible  aceucs 
did  not  take  place  until  her  Highness  relinquished  all  claim 
to  be  "  Head  of  the  Church,"  declaring  that  "  the  Pope 
alone  was  Christ's  Vicar." 

On  the  6th  of  December,  the  Queen  came  down  to  the 
Parliame-  "  pive  her  consent  to  thirty-one  new  Acte, 

her    H  niching    each    statute    with    her   sceptre. 
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Queen  Aane  was  the  last  Eiigliali  moDarch  who  performed 
this  ceremony.* 

When  the  Queen  gave  her  assent  to  the  Bills  passed 
hy  Parliament,  it  waa  approaching  Christmas,  and  she  told 
"  all  parties  to  go  their  ways  home ;  to  honour  the  season 
as  English  Catholics  hitherto  did  ;  to  give  large  hospitality, 
and  not  to  forget  the  claims  of  the  poor  and  the  ailing 
upon  their  bounty. " 

If  Mary's  Parliaments  had  been  as  honest  as  herself,  her 
reign  would  have  been  the  pride  of  the  country,  instead 
of  its  reproach,  because,  if  they  had  doue  their  duty  in 
guarding  their  fellow-ereatures  from  sanguinary  penal  laws 
regarding  religion,  Queen  Mary,  by  her  first  regal  act,  in 
restoring  the  ancient  free  Constitution  of  the  Plantagenets, 
would  have  hod  put  it  out  of  the  powerof  the  members  of  her 
own  Government  to  wreak  personal  and  furtive  revenge  on 
any  individual  who  opposed  it.  Slie  exerted  all  the  energy 
of  her  undoubted  eloquence  to  impress  on  the  minds  of 
her  judges  that  they  were  to  act  as  independent  umpires 
between  herself  and  her  people.  She  had  no  standing 
army  to  awe  Parliament,  no  riches  to  bribe  the  legis- 
lature. 

I  have  already  remarked  that  the  great  majority  of 
Mary's  Parliament — Peers  and  Commons — were  as  dishonest 
and  corrupt  as  those  who  had  preceded  them  in  the  two 
previous  reigns.  They  were  a  plastic  race — those  law-dis- 
pcnsera  of  the  day — indifferent  to  all  religions,  and  willing 
to  establish  any  creed,  or  have  no  creed,  so  that  they 
might  retain  the  "loot''  which  had  enriched   thorn.     The 
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Hoow  of  Lords,  who  in  Mary's  reign  legalized  tbe  en 
persecutions  of  tlie  Refor>ner«,  «rere  the  evry  tame  m£ 
mdualt  who  had  planted  so  recently  the  Proletlanl  ChwcA 
in  England*  The  reign  of  Henry  VllI,  ctamptcd  all, 
high  and  low,  and  imbued  the  tcmperameDt  of  men  in 
power  with  a  ferocity  before  uuknowu  to  the  Eogli^b 
character.  The  few  who  composed  the  House  of  Lords 
were  tlioroughly  debased.  Jlaay  of  the  ancient  nobilitj 
who  had  advised  or  controUed  the  Sorereigu  in  former 
times,  were  cut  off  by  Heury  VI II-,  and  their  places  filled 
up  by  the  political  servants  and  creatures  of  the  King. 
Needy,  mean,  diahonourable  and  of  low  extraction,  they 
were  men  whose  fathers  had  been  mace-bearers  to  judges, 
traders  of  London,  silk-mercers,  usurers,  dicing  knigbts, 
lawyers  without  a  character  or  a  shade  of  conscience, 
country  squire*  who  were  raised  to  the  peerage  for  marry- 
ing a  mistress  of  the  King,  or  those  of  his  iblintKtera, 
supplemented  by  adrenturera  who  became  landed  pro- 
prietors through  the  plunder  of  the  Church. t  Such  were 
the  "  nobles  "  who  composed  the  English  House  of  Peers 
in  ifary's  reign,  numbering  not  more  than  fifty-four. 

Queen  Ktary  had,  by  previous  proclamation,  remitted  two 
heavy  property  taxes — one  on  lands  and  the  other  on 
goods — which  had  been  left  as  a  legacy  from  the  imposi- 
tions of  Edward  VI. 's  Government.  As  Mary  had  no 
private  property   of   1  *ii,  and   as  she  had   honestly 

restored   the  estates  of  tbe  nobility  which   her 

father  bad    couBsci  ad    resolved  not   to    touch 
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any  part  of  the  Church  lands  retained  by  the  Crown,  it 
must  be  owned  that  she  commenced  her  government  in 
a  state  of  personal  poverty  low  enough  to  exonerate  her 
from  any  charge  of  bribing  her  Parliament.  Burnet  and 
Rapin,  however,  have  affirmed  that  the  Emperor  Charles 
furnished  the  funds  for  bribing  that  Parliament.  If  this 
statement  had  any  fouudatiou  in  fact,  the  "  Parliament 
coves,"  as  the  Anabaptists  styled  them,  were  very  un- 
grateful, since  the  only  measures  in  which  they  opposed 
Queen  Mary's  wishes  were  those  relating  to  her  marriage 
with  the  Emperor's  son.* 

The  first  act  of  legislation  was  to  restore  the  English 
"  lawcs"  to  the  state,  regarding  life  and  property,  in  which 
they  stood  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  Edward  III.  From 
the  accession  of  the  Tndor  line  a  lamentable  change  had 
taken  place.  In  the  days  of  the  Plantagenets,  an  open  or 
overt  act  of  violence  or  war  against  the  Sovereign  was 
needful  before  a  man  could  be  attainted  ;  in  the  third 
year  of  Henry  VIII.  "a  supposed  knowledge  of  con- 
spiracy was  sufficient  to  incur  all  the  penalties  of  treason." 
Few  of  Henry's  numerous  victims  could  have  been  put  to 
death  according  to  the  aucient  laws.  Towanls  the  end  of 
Henry's  reign  the  English  statute-book  became  a  disgrace 
to  civilization — a  black  book  of  judicial  murder.  In  llie 
words  of  a  German  commentator,  "the  King  and  his 
advisers  were  steeped  to  the  lips  in  erime,  and  their  hands 
red  with  inuoecnt  blood."  The  old  Saxou  Chronielcrs  re- 
late that  William  of  Normandy  and  his  sons  made  cruel  laws 
for  the  protection  of  game.      They  acted  according  to   the 
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rode  idea  eatertmiaed  in  those  davs  bj  mccenfol  aoldiecftof 
fortane,  vlio  despised  the  aanctioD  of  laws  enacted  br 
a  legislatire  bodr ;  bat  Henrr  VIII.  fimad  a  Parliamciit 
compond  of  penooa  sa|>{)oecd  to  be  ciTilixed  aad  booest 
men,  who  paaaed  a  U«  to  ojake  it  death  ita  aa  Engliali- 
man  to  take  a  hawk's  e«.  This  statate  was  passed  ia 
the  twentT-fifth  rear  of  Uenrr's  reign.  In  the  lhin;-£nt 
rear  of  the  same  mooaroh's  career,  the  laws  became  mosv 
serere.  "  Conjnruig,  sorcery,  witchcraft,  aod  '  digging  up 
croMca,' "  were  poniabed  with  death.  The  Act  onder 
which  Surrey  the  poet  perished  "  was  made  law  at  tbe 
Kin^s  request,"  in  the  thirtr-third  year  of  Hcuy'a  reign. 
The  mCMt  petty  offence  was  death,  and  the  "node  of 
death "  Taricd  aecordiog  to  the  crime,*  or  tbe  alleged 
criminaL  Tbe  condoct  of  the  gaoleiv  aad  exeentknien 
was  tndescribably  horrible.  Many  of  the  worst  statates 
of  Henry's  reign  were  repealed  by  Queen  Mary;  bnt 
rrenacted  by  Klinheth  in  erec  a  more  odioos  fom.+  A 
viler  body  of  men  never  diahucoured  England  at  any  period 
than  the  Parliaments  of  Edward  and  Mary,  a^,  with  a  fe^ 
exceptions,  /Arjr  frere  /Ae  fowe  wten  la  fto*4  re^u. 

Tne    ParliameDt  had  sonte    customs,   now  obsolete. 
was  necessary  for  a  Peer  to  obtain   leave  of 
the   Sovereign.    If  a  member  of  the   Commaos 
himself,  without    having   received  pennissioD,  bis  pay  ««■* 
"  cat   off,"  for  some  time,  to  bo   decided  by  tbe  Speaker 
and  tbe  King'ii  Treasurer.J 

It  may  be  of  sr  •emt  here  to  note  the  opinioii  of 

the  ambasss'lor  a  ort  of  England   of  the  " 
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of  the  Adriatic"   then  in  the  zenith  of  her  glory — Venice, 

the  valiant  antagonist  of  Moslem  barharism,  who  so  long 
stemmed  the  torrent  of  Turkish  conquest  that  was  finally 
swept  back  from  the  walla  of  Vienna  by  John  Sobicski, 
whose  heroic  Poland  ungrateful  Europe  afterwards  permitted 
to  be  so  cruelly  partitioned  and  devoured, 

Soranzo,  the  Venetian  ambassador,  at  this  time  (1353), 
writing  to  the  Doge  of  Venice,  presents  "  England  and  its 
people"  in  a  favourable  light. 

"  The  Engliali,"  writea  thia  observoni  diplomatist,  "are,  for  the 
mosl  part  hanJsome  of  stature,  with  good  constitution  ;  complexions 
red  OT  white.  According  to  their  stations,  thej  are  well  dressed. 
The  dress  of  the  men  resembles  the  Italian  fashion,  and  that  of  the 
women  the  French  style.  The  nobility  and  great  knights  arc 
courteous  and  kindly  to  foreigners.  They  have  grand  eatabliah- 
ments.  The  Enrl  of  Pembroke  keeps  upwards  of  one  thousand  men 
clad  in  mi^nificent  livery,  besides  hia  other  retainers.  From  the 
nobles  down  to  the  shop-keepers,  all  classes  are  profuse  in  their 
hospitality.  The  women,  who  are  all  pretty  and  kind-hearted, 
enjoy  many  privileges  from  their  husbands,  which  the  women  of 
other  countries  know  not  of." 

The  Lord  Mayor  of  London  was  always  an  object  of 
curiosity  to  foreigners.  Signor  Soranzo  was  delighted  at 
his  introduction  to  Sir  Thomaa  Whyte,  the  Lord  Mayor  at 
the  period  of  Wyatt's  rebellion.  The  chief  magistrate  was 
a  wealthy  tailor,  and  a  most  loyal  subject  of  the  Queen. 
He  was  also  the  patron  of  learning,  having  largely  endowed 
St.  John's  College,  Oiford.  Soranzo,  in  his  despatches  to 
the  Doge  of  Venice,  draws  a  pleasing  picture  of  the  profuse 
hospitality  of  the  Lonl  Mayor  of  London. 

Owing  to  the  many  visits  of  the  sweating  sickness  and 
"  other  scourges,"  the  population  of  London  was  reduced  at 
this  period  (IG53)  to  180,000, 
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Amongst  .  the  presents  made  by  Queen  Mary,  when  Prin- 
cess, to  Jane  Gray,  was  a  gold  necklace.  The  entry  set 
down  in  the  royal  diary  runs  thus  : — "  A  gold  necklace  to 
my  dear  little  cousin  Jane.'^  There  is  no  date  to  this 
entry ;  but  other  incidents  lead  me  to  believe  that  Jane 
Gray  was  then  about  ten  years  old.  The  necklace  was 
probably  a  birthday  present.  The  Tudors  were  always 
profuse  in  birthday  presents  to  distinguished  foreigners. 
Henry  VIII.  gave  a  diamond  worth  £2000  to  Queen 
Isabel,  his  mother-in-law. 

Many  entries  occur  in  Queen  Mary's  diary  which  prove 
her  love  of  flowers,  rare  seeds,  and  roots.  She  was,  in  her 
youth,  a  tasteful  horticulturist,  and  an  importer  of  foreign 
plants.  Her  father  gave  £10  as  a  reward  to  Paul  Good- 
chylde,  for  having  brought  safely  to  England  several  young 
trees  and  plants  from  Spain,  which  were  ordered  for  the 
Princess's  gardens.*  Mary  had  a  decided  taste  for  clocks, 
like  her  illustrious  relative  Charles  the  Fifth,  and  clocks 
formed  a  prominent  article  in  her  yearly  expenditure. 
Several  valuable  clocks  were  sent  from  Spain  and  Portugal 
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to  the  Princess  as  "  birthday  presents/'  Gloves — a  very 
costly  gift  in  those  times — were  also  sent  to  her  from 
Spain  and  Portugal.  Her  Highness  gave  a  gentleman  in 
the  suite  of  the  Lord  Admiral^  thirty  shillings^  for  bringing 
her^  from  a  Spanish  Duchess,  resident  near  Madrid,  a 
coffer  containing  twelve  pair  of  Spanish  gloves.  "  Gloves 
of  this  kind/'  writes  Miss  Strickland,  "  bore  a  great  price 
as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  were  probably 
some  of  the  refined  relics  of  Moorish  industry.  The  gloves 
in  question  were  made  of  exquisite  leather,  and  embroidered 
with  silk,  gold,  silver,  and  even  with  gems,  and  highly 
perfumed."  The  bigoted  suspicions  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  in  England,  instilled  into  the  people 
by  conscious  or  ignorant  incitation,  led  them  to  believe  that 
the  Spanish  gloves  were  actually  poisoned — poisoned  for 
the  purpose  of  destroying  Protestants.  Even  John  Foxe, 
or  Roger  Rasper,  the  "  Hot-Gospel  Puritan,''  might  feel 
ashamed  of  such  a  disregard  of  common  sense,  in  the 
commercial  relations  between  nations. 

Lady  Jane  Dormer  has  left  on  record  an  interesting 
account  of  the  manner  of  the  Queen's  life  at  Croydon. 
'^  Here  her  only  amusement  was  walking,  plainly  dressed, 
with  her  ladies,  and  entering  the  cottages  of  the  poor,  and, 
unknown  to  them,  relieving  their  wants.  She  likewise  chose 
those  of  their  children  that  seemed  promising,  for  the  bene- 
fits of  education."  This  account  agrees  with  her  intelligent 
and  gentle  love  for  children,  and  the  numerous  godchildren 
and  others,  on  whom  she  bestowed  a  great  part  of  her  narrow 
income  in  her  youth.  In  1537,  the  Princess  Mary  became 
the  godmother  of  eighteen  children  ;  all  of  whom  she 
visited  frequently,  and  left  them  presents  and  money.     She 
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was  Ukeirisc  godmother  to  one  of  Someiset's  ^(ted 
daaghten,  Morr  Seymour,  who  was  baptized  by  Arcbbialiop 
Cranmer.* 

Ta;rlor,  "  the  Poet  of  the  Needle,"  makes  aome  ioteresU 
ing  allusions  to  the  Qaeen's  tapestry  work  for  Windaor 
Castle  and  Hampton  Court. 

It  is  stated  by  a  contemporary  that  QuecQ  Mary  felt  a 
pleasure  in  elevating  women  of  education  and  exalted 
virtue.  She  made  Lady  Berkley  a  justice  of  the  peace 
for  Gloncestersliire,  and  Lady  Rous  was  appointihd  justice 
of  quorum  for  Suffolk  j  and  the  latter  sat  on  the  bench 
at  assizes,  as  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  attendance  npoa  the 
judges.  Several  cases  in  which  women  were  wholly  con- 
cerned were  investigated  by  ladies,  and  their  decisioua  gave 
satisfactiou  to  the  English  judges.* 

Amongst  Queen  Mary's  personal  friends  were  several  of 
the  wives  and  daughters  of  leading  Reformers — such  aa  the 
Duchess  of  Somerset,  and  Lady  Bacon.  The  correapoud- 
ence  between  the  Quceu  and  those  ladies  pro\xs  that  re- 
ligious differences  did  not  go  far  in  unbinding  the  ties  of 
private  friendship.  I  have  already  alluded  to  the  relations 
which  existed  between  the  mother  and  sister  of  Jane  Dudley 
and  the  Queen,  which  may  appear  strange  to  those 
"  obstinate  thinkers"  who  have  faith  still  in  Foxe  and  such 
annalists . 

Among  the    diatingB  lies   of  Mary's   Court   the 

granddaughter  of  Sil  1  lore  and   the  daughter  of 

that  HlustriouB  EngUall  llargaret  Roper,  stood  j 
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Margaret  Basset ;  her  buBband  was  also  attached  to  the 
Queen's  Court.  Mrs.  Basset  was  a  most  learned  and 
amiable  woman  ;  at  an  early  age  she  translated  Eosobius 
from  the  Greek  into  English. 

Like  her  father,  Mary  Tudor  was  an  eicellent  musician. 
She  also  understood  Italian  ;  spoke  Latin,  Spanish,  and 
French.  At  eleven  years  of  age,  she  translated  the  prayer 
of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  from  the  Latin.  The  construction 
of  her  head  and  throat  gave  a  peculiar  tone  to  her  voice, 
which  was  that  of  "  a  large  able-bodied  man."  Those  who 
were  much  about  the  person  of  Queen  Mary  affirm  that  she 
never  used  the  unbecoming  language  so  frequent  at  the  time 
in  high  circles.  She  was  easy  of  access,  and  particularly 
kind  to  the  poorer  classes  of  her  own  ses.*  The  Duchess  of 
Somerset  relates  many  interesting  anecdotes  of  the  early 
life  of  Mary  Tudor,  and  her  intimacy  with  Jane  Seymour, 
and  the  family  of  Lord  CrumwcU.  Crumwell  entertained 
a  high  respect  for  the  Princess;  who  was  frequently  his 
guest  at  the  magnificent  entertainments  given  by  him.  He 
made  her  most  costly  presents;  and  it  was  bruited  for  a  time, 
that  Crumwell,  who  was  theu  a  widower,  intended  to  procure 
the  King's  sanction  for  a  marriage  with  Mary.  But,  not- 
withstanding all  his  ambition,  Crumwell  had  far  too  mnch 
common  sense  to  seriously  contemplate  such  a  perilous 
union. 

Soranzo,  the  Venetian  Ambassador,  writing  to  the  Doge, 
remarks — "The  Queen  of  England  is  not  of  a  strong  con- 
stitution. She  sutfers  from  headache  and  alToction  of  the 
heart,  and  has  to  be  blooded,  perhaps,  too  often.    The  Queen 
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is  of  Tcry  spare  diet^  and  never  eats  any  food  until  one  of 
the  clocks  but  drinks  some  warm  milk.  She  attends  in  her 
private  chapel  every  morning  at  an  early  hour.  Her  atten- 
tion to  public  business  is  praiseworthy ;  often  engaged  with 
her  Ministers  till  midnight.  She  will  speak  to  her  subjects^ 
and  is  quite  willing  to  hear  everybody's  grievance/* 

Queen  Mary  was  small  in  stature ;  of  a  good  figure, 
delicate-looking,  and,  as  a  courtier  remarked,  ''  moderately 
pretty/'  She  was  short-sighted,  but  her  eyes  were  ex- 
pressive and  bright.  Her  portraits  as  a  girl  and  a  young 
woman  varv  much  from  each  other,  on  account  of  the 
many  fluctuations  of  her  health.  Her  early  portraits  are 
often  taken  for  those  of  Lady  Jane  Gray,  to  whom,  in  early 
youth,  she  had  a  family  resemblance.  The  portrait  of 
Queen  Mary,  by  Sir  Antonio  More,  is  very  much  like 
Henry  VIII.  about  the  mouth  and  eyes.  This  picture  is 
now  amongst  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  valuable  collection  of 
paintings. 

The  Venetian  Envoy  describes  Elizabeth  at  the  period 
of  her  sister's  accession  as  "  very  popular  with  the  people. 
The  figure  and  face  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth,"  he  says, 
'^  are  very  handsome,  and  such  an  air  of  dignified  majesty 
pervades  all  her  actions  that  no  one  can  fail  to  suppose  she 
is  a  royal  lady."  Elizabeth  was  about  twenty-one  years 
of  age  at  this  time. 
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Father  Peto,  who  outlived  the  storms  of  Henry's  reign, 
and  was  then  in  Rome^  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Queen  ad- 
vising her  ''  against  a  marriage  with  a  young  husband  at 
her  time  of  life/'  His  letter  was  not  over-courteous,  but 
it  was  what  might  be  expected  from  the  cleric  who  had 
the  courage  to  tell  her  father  to  his  face  that  he  was  ''  a 
wicked  and  an  immoral  man,  and  that  the  time  would 
come  when  the  dogs  would  lick  his  blood,  as  in  the  case 
of  Ahab/'  ''  Do  not  marry,''  writes  Peto  to  the  Queen, 
"  or  you  will  be  the  slave  of  a  young  husband."  However 
Mary  might  have  felt  chagrined  at  this  mode  of  conveying 
an  advice  which  was  really  honest,  she  expressed  no  dis- 
pleasure in  reference  to  the  old  confessor  and  friend  of  her 
mother.  She  had  made  up  her  mind  to  marry  Philip  of 
Spain,  and  neither  Father  Peto  nor  her  Council  could 
change  her  resolve.  Dr.  Gardyner  repeatedly  expressed 
opposition  to  the  marriage,  and  placed  many  restric- 
tions upon  the  privileges  to  be  accorded  to  Philip  as 
the  Queen's  husband.  Mary  wished  to  have  King  Philip 
crowned  at  Westminster  Abbey ;  the  Bishop  of  Winchester 
and  the  Council  decided  otherwise.^     The  proposed  mar- 
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riage  gave  satisfaction  to  no  party  in  the  State.  Catholic 
and  Reformer  were  nnited  on  that  point.  In  the  mean- 
time the  preparations  for  the  reception  of  Philip  at  South- 
ampton, and  the  wedding  which  was  to  follow  in  a  few  days 
subsequent,  were  proceeded  irith  on  a  striking  scale  of 
splendour. 

The  early  matrimonial  alliances  made  for  Queen  IMary 
when  a  child,  took  a  strange  turn  in  after  years.  In 
July,  1523,  upon  the  departure  of  Charles  V.  from  Wind- 
sor, he  took  leave  of  his  affiauced  bride,  the  Princess 
Mary,  then  in  her  seventh  year.  Notwithstanding  the 
eioerald  love-token  worn  on  his  little  finger,  Charles  had 
no  intention  of  marrying  the  Princess.  The  match,  which 
had  no  other  basis  than  political  interest,  fell  through  in 
time — artful  Charles  never  dreaming  that  little  Mary  was 
destined  not  to  marry  till  she  became  the  wife  of  his  son, 
Philip.* 

Now  to  return  to  the  incidents  of  some  thirty  years  later. 
His  Imperial  Highness,  the  "  High  and  Mighty  Philip," 
accompanied  by  the  combined  fleets  of  England  and  Spain, 
arrived  off  Southampton  from  Coninna,  on  Friday,  the 
20th  of  July,  155-1.  The  Council,  the  nobles,  and  the 
people  of  every  shade  of  opinion,  gave  the  illustrious  bride- 
groom a  respectful,  but  by  no  means  a  warm  reception. 
There  are  several  letters  extant  descriptive  of  Philip's 
person.  One  writer  states  that  "  Philip's  complexion  was 
cane-coloured ;  his  hair  sandy  and  scanty ;  his  eyes  small, 
blue,  and  weak,  with  a  gloomy  eipresaion  of  face,  which  ii 
not  pleasing  in  a  person    of   light  complexion ;  a  mij^lil 
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volame  of  brain,  although  it  sloped  too  much  towards  the 
top  of  the  head,  denoting  that  he  waa  a  man  of  much 
ability."  A  Hampshire  gentleman  who  stood  near  his 
Imperial  Higliueiis,  on  landing,  thus  describes  bis  appear- 
ance ; — "  Of  ^nsage  he  is  well  favoured,  with  a  broad  fore- 
head and  grey  eyes,  straight- nosed  and  manly  countenance  ; 
from  his  forehead  to  the  point  of  his  chin  his  face 
growcth  small ;  his  pace  is  princely,  and  his  gait  so 
straight  and  upright  as  he  loseth  no  inch  of  his  height ; 
with  a  yellow  head  and  a  yellow  beard ;  and  to  conclude, 
this  great  Prince  is  so  well  proportioned  of  body,  arm,  leg, 
and  every  other  limb  to  the  same  as  Nature  cannot  work  a 
more  perfect  pattern.  He  is  twenty-eight  years  of  age."* 
His  manners  were  cold  and  repulsive ;  yet  he  evinced,  as 
well  as  his  liaughty  nature  would  permit,  a  desire  to  be- 
come popular.  Renaud  states  tbat  "  his  royal  master  was 
full  of  hesitation  as  to  whether  he  should  come  to  England 
at  all."  From  the  reports  forwanled  to  him  his  prospects 
were  not  cheering.  The  Anabaptist  fanatics  threatened 
vengeance;  and  the  diplomatic  envoy  in  London,  alleged  that 
"  the  Queen  sent  bim  a  message  to  bring  over  his  own  cook, 
lest  he  should  be  poisoned  in  the  food  prepared  for  him,'^ 
A  very  cheering  eommunication  from  bis  intended  bride. 
It  is  [Mssible,  however,  that  this  statement  was  gathered 
from  Court  gossip,  and  then  "  re-dressed  "  by  that  busy 
bee,  M.  de  Renaud.  Philip  possessed  one  attribute  at 
least  which  waa  certain  to  procure  him  popularity  in  Eng- 
land— not  long  before  depleted  by  civil  war,  and  now  by 
c  confiscation — Philip  was  rich  to  repletion.    The  great 
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old  Genoese  had  opened  the  Eldorado  of  a  new  vorld  to 
the  rcatm  of  united  Spun,  and  the  wealth  of  a  recently  di 
covered  continent,  vraa  pouring  into  the  lap  of  stori 
Iberia.  And  it  must  be  allowed  that  Philip  in  right 
fashion  dispensed  his  wealth,  upon  his  arriral  amongst 
uncougcuial  insular  hosts.  He  was  profuse  in 
presents  to  English  Doblcs,  gentlemen  and  ladies 
ranaomed  a  number  of  poor  debtors ;  aided  orphans, 
widows,  and  people  afflicted  with  lameness  or  blindness. 
His  presents  of  jewels  to  the  Queen  were  valued  at  fifty 
thousand  golden  ducats.  His  hospitality  was  on  a  mag- 
nificent scale;  his  expenditure  of  money  amongst  the 
peojile  of  London  in  rarious  ways  was  almost  incredible. 
The  poor  of  London  were  entertained  on  several  occasions 
by  bim  to  substantial  roast  beef  and  abundance  of  old 
English  ale.  In  the  way  of  private  and  public  hospitality 
he  was  far  more  liberal  than  his  wife,  Mary,  howcTer, 
was  accustomed  for  many  years  to  live  iu  seclusion,  and  to 
economize  the  small  income  allowed  to  her.  Philip  was 
bred  iu  the  "lap  of  Imperial  luxury,"  and  knew  of  no 
curtailment  of  Courtly  living.  He  brought  to  England 
a  quantity  of  bullion,  auDScient  to  fill  ninety-seven  cliesta, 
each  chest  being  a  yard  and  a  quarter  long.  This  treitaure 
was  piled  on  twenty  carts ;  it  was  displayed  with  some 
ostentation  in  its  progress  to  the  Tower  to  be  coined. 
The  citizens  were  much  pleased  with  this  replenishment  to 
their  currency,  at  oe   dreadfully  exhausted  and  de- 

based by  Henry  tlie  Regencies  of  his  son.    Sutii 
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and  altliough  the  Anabaptists  dcnoimced  him,  many  of  them 
partook  largely  of  his  bounty. 

After  several  interviews  of  "a  very  kindly  nature"  on  the 
part  of  the  Queen,  the  mariiagc  of  Philip  and  Mary  took 
place  in  the  Cathedral  of  Winchester — ^just  five  days  after 
the  arrival  of  the  Priuce.  Philiii  was  attended  to  the  high 
altar  by  sisty  Spanish  grandees.  He  was  dressed  in  a  robe 
of  rich  brocade  bordered  with  large  pearls  and  diamonds; 
his  truuk-hosc  were  of  wliite  satin  worked  with  silver.  Ha 
wore  a  eollar  of  beaten  gold,  fidl  of  diamonds  sparkling  like 
Btars;  the  jewel  of  the  Golden  Fleece  was  in  its  accustomed 
position ;  and  at  his  knee  was  the  Garter  of  England, 
studded  with  preeious  gems,  Stephen  Gardyuer,  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  in  magnificent  vestments,  accompanied  by  five 
other  prelates,  stood  before  the  altar,  awaiting  the  arrival 
of  the  Queen.  The  Cathedral  was  filled  with  people  who 
evinced  a  loyal  wish  to  see  their  Queen  married,  e^^iecially 
to  BO  rich  a  man  as  "  Maiater  Prince  Philip."  The  lower 
classes  had  uo  extravagant  idea  of  his  wealth ;  he  was  pro- 
fuse in  his  "  largesse,"  aud  relieved  all  those  who  made 
known  their  poverty  to  his  chaplains. 

A  few  minutes  before  eleven  of  the  clock,  the  shouts  of 
the  Hampshire  people  announced  the  arrival  of  the  Queen, 
who  walked  on  foot,  under  a  canopy,  from  the  palace.  She 
was  accompanied  by  a  large  number  of  peers,  kuights,  aud 
squires.  The  rank  aud  beauty  of  the  English  nobility  were 
duly  represented  ou  the  occasion, 

The  Queen  was  dressed  iu  tho  French  fashion,  iu  a  robe 
richly  brocaded  on  a  gold  ground,  with  a  long  train 
splendidly  bordered  with  pcarU  and  diamonds  of  great  size. 
Tho  large  rcbrax  sleeves  were  turned  up  with  clusters  of  gold, 
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set  with  pearls  and  diamonds.  Her  chaperon  or  co\f 
bordered  with  two  rows  of  large  diamonds.  The  close 
gown^  or  kirtle,  worn  beneath  the  robe  was  of  white  satin 
wrought  with  silver ;  on  her  breast  the  Queen  wore  that 
remarkable  diamond  of  inestimable  value  sent  to  her  as  a 
gift  by  King  Philip  whilst  he  was  still  in  Spain.  The 
chair  on  which  Queen  Mary  sat  is  still  shown  at  Win- 
chester Cathedral^  and  tradition  states  that  it  was  a  present 
from  the  Roman  Pontiff.*  The  ceremony  proceeded  with 
great  pomp.  When  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  asked^  "Who 
gives  away  this  bride?*'  the  Marquis  of  Winchester,  the 
Earls  of  Derby,  Bedford,  and  Pembroke,  came  forward,  and 
*^  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  England  gave  away  the 
bride.''  Here  the  vast  crowds  congregated  in  the  Cathedral 
gave  a  loud  shout,  exclaiming,  "God  send  them  both 
happiness." 

What  a  strange  scene  to  behold  I  the  Catholic  Queen 
"  given  away  in  marriage"  by  the  men  here  named,  and 
who  played  such  a  remarkable  part  in  the  past  and  follow- 
ing reign.  The  Queen  was  wedded  with  a  plain  ring,  like 
any  other  maiden.  King  Philip,  according  to  the  Catholic 
custom,  laid  on  the  Bishop's  book  a  quantity  of  gold  coins 
and  some  large  silver  pieces.  When  the  Lady  Margaret 
Douglas  saw  the  coins,  she  opened  the  Queen's  purse,  and 
her  Highness  was  observed  to  smile  on  her,  as  she  put  the 
bridal  gold  within  it.  Lady  Margaret  Douglas  was  the 
Queen's  Scotch  cousin,  to  whose  romantic  and  eventful  life 
I  shall  recur  in  the  last  volume  of  this  work. 
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The  hatl  of  the  episcopal  palace  in  vhich  the  bridal 
banquet  took  place  was  hung  with  arras  striped  with  gold 
and  silver ;  it  had  a  State  dais  raised  at  the  upper  end 
ascended  by  four  steps.  A  table  was  here  laid  out  for  the 
King  and  Queen,  at  which  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  being 
Lord  High  Chancellor,  held  a  prominent  place.  Below  the 
dai's  were  spread  several  tables  on  which  the  ladies  of  the 
Court,  the  Spanish  grandees,  and  the  English  nobility  were 
feasted.  Here  the  Marquis  of  Winchester,  with  his 
polished  and  graceful  manners,  represented  the  Queen,  and, 
in  the  words  of  Maistcr  Huddlestone,  "  made  the  guests 
feel  at  home."  A  Court  gossipper  of  the  time  states  that 
"delightful  music  was  performed  in  a  gallery,  and  between 
the  courses  four  heralds  entered  in  their  gorgeous  mantles, 
and  pronounced  orations  in  the  name  of  the  people  of 
Knglaud;  also  an  eloquent  address  in  favour  of  the  royal 
marriage.  King  Philip  made  a  conciliatory  and  kindly 
speech  to  the  Privy  Council ;  but  his  bride  discoursed 
more  "  frequently."  The  banquet  ended  at  six  of  the  clock, 
when  dancing  "  commenced  in  the  most  lively  manner. 
All  were  very  mcrric ;  young  and  old  were  on  the  0oor, 
and  right  gailic  stepped  it  up  and  down  the  hall.  At  ten 
of  the  clock  the  wedding  festivities  concluded — all  present 
drinking  to  the  bride  and  bridegroom."" 

When  Philip  and  Mary  visited  London,  they  met  with 
an  enthusiastic  reception.  For  a  few  weeks  the  epithets 
of  "  heretic  "  and  "  Papist"  were  laid  aside,  and  all  parties, 
for  a  time,  seemed  to  act  in  "  harmonic ;"  but  tbe  fiendish 
spirit  of  sectarian  bate,   retaliation,  the  mixed  elements  of 
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turbulence  preriouslT  imported  finom  GemianT,  and  dcnnestic 
insubordination  slumbered  but  for  a  short  time,  to  bunt 
forth  with  renewed  Timlenoe  and  hate,  inrcdTing  perainial 
shame  and  sorrow  for  the  nation.  To  govern  or  manage  the 
so-called  Reformers  appears  to  have  been  almost  impossible. 
The  latent  communistic  spirit  which  pervaded  all  their  pro- 
ceedings *'  required  to  be  met  with  strong  repressive 
measures.''^  Partr  writers  have  stvled  those  measures  of 
repression  '*  religious  persecution.''  To  make  the  judicious 
believe  in  the  aptitude  of  tLis  description — Reformation  and 
Revolution,.  Protestantism  and  Confiscation,  Communism, 
and  the  changes  of  that  illHjmened  epoch,  may  fairly  be 
regarded  as  converrible  terms.  Never  were  religious  sen- 
ticiirnts  so  perverted. 

The  marriage,  as  niighi  have  been  exj-ected,  ltchu  many 
circumstances,  proved  to  be  an  unhappy  one.t  In  the 
words  of  a  wri:er  upon  th-jsc  times,  '*  the  Queen  saw  in  Philip 
the  ideal  cf  her  imagination,  sjid  in  Philip's  feelings  the 
re:!ex  or  Lcr  cwn  :  but  the  dream  p«ass*^i  away — her  lore 
for  her  husband  remained  :  but  it  remained  cnlv  to  be  a 
torture  to  a  sensitive  Lear:."' 

Whilst  the  unhappy  <^*neen  remained  suspended  between 
life  and  death.,  only  animated  by  a  hope  whicb  every 
day  became  fainter,  the  conduct  of  her  ccmparaiiveiy 
vouns  husband   was   tv  t^o  means  edifvinz   to  her  Court. 

Fortunatelv  the  • 'uexn  had  chosen  maids  o:  honour  whose 

•  * 

correctness  of  life  fumpeachable :  wh-D  were  not  only 
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ladies  of  approved  virtue,  but  ready  to  do  battle,  if  any 
audacious  offender  essayed  acts  of  indecorum.  Of  this 
praiseworthy  spirit,  the  beautiful  Lady  Magdalcine  Dacre 
afforded  a  signal  instance.  One  day,  as  she  was  at  her 
toilette.  King  Philip,  who  had  observed  a  small  window 
which  lighted  her  dressing-room,  from  a  corridor  at  Hamp- 
ton  Court  Palace,  contrived  to  open  it  far  enough  to  put  in 
his  arm ;  when  the  fair  maid  of  honour,  indignant  at  a 
liberty  she  never  encouraged,  took  up  a  staff  which  stood 
near,  and  gave  the  intruding  arm  so  sound  a  rap  that 
Philip  was  glad  to  draw  it  back  in  a  hurry,  and  to  make  a 
speedy  retreat.  He  took  no  offence  at  this  specimen  of  an 
English  lady's  spirit,  but  was  ever  afterwards  observed  to 
treat  the  heroine  of  the  staff  with  remarkable  deference.  This 
young  lady  was  of  so  stately  a  presence,  that  she  towered 
above  all  the  ladies  of  the  Court  in  height.*  She  was 
subsequently  maid  of  honour  to  Queen  Elizabeth,t  and  at 
a  later  period  married  Lord  Montague,  the  faithful  friend 
of  Queen  Mary.  The  father  of  Lady  Magdaleine  had 
been  a  formidable  chief  of  the  Northern  Border  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  sometimes  told  his  royal  master 
truths  that  no  one  else  dared  speak.     On  one  occasion   he 


*  Latin  Life  of  Lady  Magdaleine  Dacre. 

t  About  forty  years  previous  to  the  time  of  the  above  incidents,  there  lived 
another  Lady  Magdaleine  Dacre,  who  accompanied  the  Princess  Mary,  sister  of 
Henry  VIII.,  to  France,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Princess's  marriage  with 
Louis  XII.  The  old  French  monarch  quarrelled  with  his  beautiful  young 
bride  as  to  the  number  of  her  maids  of  honour.  A  scene  took  place  between 
the  King  and  the  **  English  beauties,**  in  which  Lady  Magdaleine  Dacre  and 
little  Kan  de  Boleyne  were  the  most  noted  in  "  rating  '*  the  monarch  for  his 
parsimony.  If  the  reader  has  not  read  the  first  voL  of  this  work,  I  refer  him  to 
the  chapter  headed  "  La  Reine  Blanche/*  pp.  127-129,  for  a  lively  and  a  novel 
scene  between  King  Louis  and  the  English  maids  of  honour. 
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said,  ''  your  Highness  will  find  when  too  late,  that  a  man 
has  small  chance  of  peace,  let  his  rank  be  what  it  may, 
who  has  more  than  one  wife,  and  more  than  one  faith  in 
his  heart.     Remember,  my  words  will  prove  true/' 

It  is  a  curious  historical  fact,  that  at  the  time  of  Queen 
Mary's  accession  to  the  English  throne  there  were  eight 
young  ladies  living  who  were  of  '^  royal  blood,''  and  according 
to  the  old  law  of  Legitimacy,  ''in  order  of  succession,"  from 
Henry  VIII.'s  two  sisters — Margaret  and  Mary.  Two  of 
the  ladies  in  question  perished  upon  the  scafibld,  and  the 
remainder  suffered  imprisonment  and  malicious  persecution 
at  the  hands  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Apart  from  all  factious  considerations  at  this  time,  the 
English  nation  had  a  strong  objection  to  a  female  Sovereign. 
If  they  did  not  style  their  monarchs  as  the  Hungarians 
did  theirs,  "  King  Mary ;"  the  English  Council  and  Parlia- 
ment insisted  on  their  Queen  being  ''dressed  with  long 
spurs,  and  a  formidable  looking  sword."  This  arrangement 
did  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  out-spoken  women  of 
London ;  but,  nevertheless,  they  felt  proud  of  having  in  the 
midst  of  them  a  "  Queen  Regnant,''  who  would  sooner  or 
later  grant  extensive  privileges  to  her  own  sex.*  Shortly 
before  her  death.  Queen  Mary  granted  some  privileges  to  the 
women  of  London,  which  were  withdrawn  by  her  successor. 
Elizabeth  did  not  approve  of  giving  her  own  sex  many 
advantages  over  "  their  masters." 


*  Baoardo'B  Life  of  Quccu  ^lary  ;  Queens  of  England,  vol.  t.  (first  edit.). 
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CHAPTER   XXXIV. 

THE    MISSION    OF    CARDINAL    POLE. 

Of  Pole^s  reception  in  Paris,  when  on  his  route  to  England, 
we  have  an  account  in  a  private  despatch  of  Dr.  Watton 
to  Queen  Mary.*  The  people  of  France,  hearing  that 
the  newly  created  English  Cardinal  had  come  on  a  mission 
of  peace,  hailed  him  with  enthusiasm,  as  he  passed  through 
the  towns  and  cities  of  the  "  Premier  Kingdom.^'  The 
people  came  forth  in  crowds  to  meet  him,  and  the  women 
and  children  strewed  flowers  on  his  patL  The  clergy  and 
the  religious  orders  advanced  in  grand  procession  to  welcome 
the  Legate  to  Paris.  Henry  II.  and  Catharine  de  Medicis 
hesitated  as  to  the  reception  they  would  give  him.f 
Catharine  de  Medicis  could  not  disentangle  herself  from  the 
political  intrigues  with  which  she  was  always  surrounded. 
After  a  fortnight's  delay,  Pole  was  admitted  to  an  interview 
with  the  King  and  Queen,  when  his  reception  ''  was  very 
flattering,^^  as  stated.  The  Spanish  marriage  was  by  no  means 
agreeable  to  the  French  Sovereign.  Upon  this  subject  Pole 
remained  silent.  In  fact  he  failed  in  his  attempt,  as  in  all  his 
diplomacy,  to  mediate  between  the  Emperor  Charles  and  the 
French  monarch.     The  Legate  took  leave  of  Henry  II.  and 


*  State  Papers  (foreigD)  of  Mary'a  reign, 
f  Arobbiihops  of  Canterbury,  toI.  Tiii  p.  227. 
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bis  Queen  witb  a  profusion  of  oompliments  acd  good 
wishes,  vhieh.  comir^g  firom  the  lips  of  such  a  man  as  King 
Henry  II.  of  Frarce.  meant  nothing  firiendlj ;  whilst 
Catharine  de  Med:::s  was  tme  to  her  natnre — trea^beroas 
and  false — a  malizn  and  fearful  woman.  So  the  struggle  for 
Catholicin-  in  England  had  little  to  expect  from  the  politicians 
of  the  French  Conrt..  who  did  so  mnch  to  promote  rebellion 
and  discontent  amcngst  Queen  Mary's  subject*. 

Vast  cr»"jwd>  attended  Cardinal  Pole  froin  Dover  to 
Canterbury.  In  the  pr:oe&s::n  ttere  were  nearly  two 
thousand  gentlen:en  on  horseback. 

The  rrcej^rlon  ^iren  t?  the  Cardinal,  en  the  rart  of  the 
Qncen.  Kins  Philir,  the  n«'»V:es.  and  the  lairr.  was  most 
rt^yecrfuL  but  there  was  no  enthnsiasTu  fr:ni  the  P'^ple  of 
Lon. ion  as 'in  the  ':oca>::nof  the  arrival  of  Cardinal  Camr^sio 
in  the  Tc'izz  of  Henrv  VIII.  The  nation  was  now  dirided 
uri^n  the  c.e^tion  of  i^Iiirl^n.  and.  sad  to  think,  all  rartie* 
seemed  :o  lo^k  n^on  "'  jr-orse-curlc  n  vf  crnscienoe"  as  a  natural 
a.i'-inc:  ::<  the  rraorl^e  of  a  '.ire  0:>v<I.  The  Locate  ciould 
n-t  aznee  with  either  rartv — a  di>>:.:ence  which  r'.-imed  one 
c:  the  can>t-5  c:  his  unr»:r:i!aritT. 

Whilst  V:\e  was  detiiLtd  in  Flat.Jer^.  by  the  f-riitical 
intriiTic^  an 5.  -ealiusv  o:  <  "h^rles  V.,  a  cr?rre*ro'ndence 
to:k  fh-iC^?  :x:-tween  the  CarciiLa!  and  Philip,  then 
EarricO   to    Queen   Marv.      I    select  one  of  those   letters. 

Tarvins:  so   much.  •  Cnsiitriis   the   time  the  Utter  was 

written/'  cbsLrre^  ::.-:    :f  the   cistinruishe-i  b:o;rrapher5  of 

Pole    "I  regari  ::  :.-    2  •  ::::  of  rleasantrv.  though  mildlv 
sa 

my€c.r5.r. ::  ?.  jrill  P:'..:-  knickr-i  a:   the  door  of 
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Philip's  houM.  If  Philip  were  to  say  '  Who's  there  7  '  the  answer 
might  be,  '  Ooe  who  for  twenty  years  had  been  exiled  from  his 
home  and  country,  to  prevent  her  from  being  excluded  from  her 
home,  whose  home  is  now  shared  by  Philip,'  If  as  such  a  one 
were  to  demnnd  admittance,  he  might  expect  the  door  to  be  opened 
to  him.  But  it  was  not  as  a  private  man  that  lie  stood  there  ;  he 
was  knocking  as  the  representative  of  the  successor  of  St.  Peter ; 
yet,  strange  to  aay,  while  the  ambassadors  from  every  other  realm 
are  freely  admitted,  the  ambassudor  of  the  tint  among  the  kings 
and  pastors  upon  earth  is  wailing  still  at  the  oultide.  Nay,  he 
might  represent  himself  as  the  ambassador  of  St.  Peter  himself. 
Yea,  Peter  himself  is  knocking,  knockiog  at  Mary's  house,  and  Mary 
nli  the  wliile  has  not  caused  the  door  to  be  opened  to  Peter.  There 
was  a  time,  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  when  Peter 
having  escaped  the  violence  of  Herod,  knocked  at  Mary's  door. 
When  he  knocked,  and  when  llhoda  knew  who  it  was  that 
knocked,  she  did  not  indeed  immediately  open  the  door, 
nhe  was  so  overwhelmed  with  joy  that  for  a  short  season  she 
left  Peter  outside,  in  order  that  she  might  bring  the  joyful  news 
to  Mary  ;  then  Mary  came,  and  disregarding  the  dangers,  though 
Herod  was  still  alive,  she,  and  all  with  her,  opened  the  door, 
full  of  admiration  at  the  Divine  power  by  which  Peter  had  been 
rescued,  What  hinders  the  royal  Mary  from  acting  in  this 
manner.  ?  She  rejoices  in  knowing  that  Peter  is  rescued  fruni 
Herod,  but  she  (ears.  Why  should  she  fear,  when  Ilerod  is  now 
dead?*  She  was  permitted  for  a  time  to  fear,  because,  in  the 
councils  of  God  it  was  determined  that  the  chosen  son  of  the 
Church,  her  husband,  should  share  with  her  the  joy  of  opening." 

"  Pole  then  calls  upon  Philip  to  iospire  her  (Mary),  with  con- 
fidence, that  her  perfect  love  might  cast  out  fear,  for — rising  10  a 
higher  climax — he  remarks  that  it  is  not  merely  Peter,  it  is  Christ 
Himself  who  knocks.  '  Christ,'  he  continued,  '  stood  without,  until 
she  who  ia  styled  the  Defender  of  the  Faith,  shall,  in  the  person  of  the 
Legate,  admit  the  Author  and  Finisher  of  Faith,  for  rejecting  whom 
the  King  and  Queen  would  both  be  called  to  a  fearful  account. "t 


•  Henry  VlIL.tha  deodlr  anem;  of  P<i1ti. 
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^'  Historians  are  divided/'  writes  Lingard^  "  with  respect 
to  the  part  which  Cardinal  Pole  acted  during  the  horrors  of 
Mary's  reign.  Most  are  willing  to  acquit  him  entirely ; 
a  few^  judging  from  the  influence  which  he  was  supposed 
to  possess,  have  attached  to  him  a  considerable  share  of 
censure/' 

Those  who  wished  to  enter  upon  a  crusade  of  persecu- 
tion against  the  Reformers^  complained  bitterly  of  the 
moderation  of  Pole,  which  they  intimated  to  be  a  proof 
of  concealed  heresy.  Cardinal  Pole  was  condemned  by 
some  prelates  amongst  them — men  of  the  school  of 
Bonner.  Pole,  however,  held  the  pastoral  staff  with  a 
firm  hand,  and  sent  a  message  to  Bonner  which  was  not 
flattering.* 

Lingard  and  Hook  view  the  policy  of  Cardinal  Pole  from 
a  different  point  of  view.  Dean  Hook  remarks  that 
'^  Historians  concur  in  stating,  that,  in  opposition  to  Oar- 
dyner,  Pole  recommended  mild  measures,  not  because  he 
thought,  what  nobody  at  the  time  did  think,  that  heresy 
might  not  be  suppressed  by  recourse  to  capital  punishment, 
but  because,  judging  by  his  own  temperament,  he  was 
convinced  that  the  easiest  as  well  as  the  most  legitimate 
course  was  to  proceed  through  the  '  arts '  of  persecution." 
*'I  will,"  observes  Dean  Hook,  quote  the  words  of 
Burnet : — 

"  The  Cardinal  professing  himself  an  enemy  to  extreme  proceed- 
ings, observed  that  *  Pastors  ought  to  have  bowels,  even  to  their 
straying  sheep ;  bishops  were  fathers,  and  ought  to  look  on  those 
that  erred  as  their   sick  children,  and  not  for  that  to  kill  them. 


*  Cardinal  Pole's  correfvpon'ienct^  with  Dr.  Bonner  if  91111  eztaot 
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He  L&^i  sosz:  iJi^:  aerepe  pr^oeeilnzf  cii 

dif-ease :  tier*  irj^  a  rrea:  dI£eresoe  lo  be  zuiie 

XdinfecK-i  wb^re  >>zi*  few  lead^crs  cr-oe  »  fpr>E*i  «tjc%.  azkd  m 

znd.-n  ihi:  lui   t-esi  orer-ran  with  tbesn.  bxi  t>L£i  lai  Ikst. 

Tbe  perpl*  vtre  uoi  sd  Tiokctlr  to  be  drawn  bock,  bs:  "wse  » 

bare  line  riTen  ih«:2i  lo  rec>c>Ter  out  cf  UrOK  err:<rf  jeso  vbkfi 

wh^  .   *       ^^am  ^      ^'^r.^M     A  ta   -^      •■    ■       4»*  «      ^"^  «**  ^  A^i^B^Mte^     ma^  t*     ^  *  ^-^^ri^M^S     «»^     Altai 


Cardinal    Pole  t«s  eune^tlr  in  iaTocr  of  or-ociliaxaoa. 


In  fact,  he  cntenainei  a  horriT  of  ibe  perseciitir^  spirit 


aitribuied  \o  him.  He  desired  to  reriTe  sciL.e  of  ihe  rnies 
erf  di5c:>liz.e  pra*nised  in  the  Primrdre  Cbiirrfi.  The 
secolar  cler^r  did  not  ap jroTe  of  this  p--lieT.  Peilaps  it 
wais  zxi:i::ai  to  the  age. 

Pcic"*  leiter  to  Qtwtt.^t  i$  a  poverf  J  docnrafisit,  bat 
fall  ci  lie  mor:  bitter  ii.Te.tire,  az.i  unwcriv  of  a  gy^*-  to 
wb>zi  s»>  Ty.i'.v  an-.:a:Ie  atrrib:ites  are  actanedited.  He 
seezis  :.:•  i^Te  Lii  i-  arlirr^iice  of  tie  ac-d:i3  cf  Heur 
VII I.  d::jiz»^  tie  li>:  i^^eiiTT  tc-at*  cf  Li*  rei^  :  **.^  in 
TtrzTiL.  I  as^i.  reniJi  'Szjlz  if  tlere  w^ere  c-e  eau  in 
E-zli-i  ::r  whzrsr   ilxd  Herrr  VUL  tiir^ei.  ibAt    r-^^^- 

Here  i*  a  7;issire  trzzz,  tie  Lecite'*  ierrer  to  Crin- 
Ei:r  :  — *"  I:  Le  ?:le  were  acrirr  a*  a  zrir^te  jer«*:r.  izjd 
r.::  is  tie  Lt-^ite    ::  tie  V::^^"   ;:  Jest:*  Ciris:,  it    r«:«.^' 
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langn&ge,  Pole  accuses  Cranmer  of  haring  "perverted  the 
mind  of  a  zealous  and  good  prince  like  Henry  VIII,"* 

It  is  absurd,  and  opposed  to  all  facts,  to  assert  tHat 
Cranmer  corrupted  Henry's  raind.  That  Cranmer  was  a 
powerful  agent  of  the  King  in  his  career  of  evil-doing  is 
beyond  question  ;  but,  at  tbe  same  time,  I  beg  to  call  the 
reader's  attention  to  another  fact — namely,  that  when  Henry 
was  only  twenty-one  years  old,  his  morals  were  hopelessly 
shipwreeked ;  his  hypocrisy  as  to  morality  and  religious 
sentiment  complete  ;  and  even  then  Elizabeth  Blount,  Adela 
Ramsay,  and  the  Boleyns  had  not  come  on  the  sceue.t 
The  Cambridge  stuileut,  afterwards  known  as  Dr.  Cranmer, 
was  pursuing  his  studies  in  a  solitary  whitewashed  chamber 
in  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  little  dreaming  of  the  part  he 
was  to  take  iu  the  terrible  future,  whilst  his  subsequent 
royal  patron  had,  long  before  he  met  him,  graduated  in  a 
career  of  profuse  and  unbridled  profligacy. 

A  curious  letter  of  Pole's  is  to  be  seen  at  the  present 
moment  amongst  the  Simancas  State  Papers,  in  which 
Bcgiuatd  actually  proposed  himgelf  as  a  suitor  for  the 
Princess  Mary.f    He  was  not,  however,  in  "  priest's  orders" 


*  Tlie  origiail  letter  oi  Pule  to  CrBunier  km  written  in  IaMd  ;  it  is  in  a 
verjr  uiifiniBhcd  at}le,  and  ii  to  be  >wii  at  tbe  Britiafa  Museum.  Another  copf 
at  it,  InDilkted  into  Freacli  Uy  Le  Gmnd,  wM  in  the  Imperial  IJbrarj  in 
Parii,  abuuluity  yout  ago.  In  Strype'a  Cnuimer,  vol.  ii.  p.  072,  i«  printed 
Bit  Biigliib  (old  ipelling,   tc.)  version  of  thii  injudiciouii oorreipOBilBnce. 

t  [n  the  aha>pter  Upon  the  Rojitt  Scruplea,  in  the  Ervt  Tolume  of  tfaie  vork 
(p.   ITT).  Uie  reailer  will  Slid  a  well -Authenticated  account  of  Uenr^'a  mtniad 

liLii  (>iiiy  one-iui<I  tweaty  joriofage. 

Ibi*  fftct  ia  alated  on  the  high  autharitf  of  tbe  Ial«  Ouitaia  Adolph 
Bergencoth,  in  a  letter  tu  Mr.  Duffui  Hardy,  of  the  Itecord  OSice.  Deuk 
Huuk,  in  vol.  vii).  p.  J30.  i>f  the  Arohliiihopa  of  Cinterbur;  alludei  to  thii 

u*  iDdident,  whiBh  later  lucirib  is  Spain  hu  prorcd  to  be  correct. 


5  34  '^^^  Mission  of  Cardinal  Pole. 

{'JT  seven  years  later.  It  is  probable  that  the  poverfbl  paity 
who  vere  opposed  to  the  Spankh  marriage  might  have 
faroared  such  a  unioa  at  an  earlier  period.  The  reader  b 
av:Lre  Queeii  Marr  had  made  "  a  tov  before  the  altar^  that 
»he  woald  marrr  no  man  but  Prince  Philip.  So  de  rejected 
all  o:Ler  sairor^^  a^d  became  the  wi£e  of  a  Prince  twelve 
Tear«  her  Tn^ior.  viih  vhat  reuiItA  ihe  soon  had  bitter 
eip^rienoe. 

In  the  :LIrd  volanie   I  shdJI  retiuiL  to  Cardinal  Pole's 
^  MLsaion."  and  ::»  r^ulr^. 


^ 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 


DR.    GARDYNER's   government. 


Stephen  Gardtner^  Bishop  of  Winchester^  was  a  prudent^ 
able^  and  zealous  Minister  of  the  Crown.  He  understood 
every  department  of  Government.  Upon  the  accession  of 
Queen  Mary  the  monetary  system  of  the  State  was  in  a  sad 
condition  owing  to  the  debased  coinage  issued  in  the  reigns 
of  Henry  YIII.  and  his  son  Edward.  One  of  the  first  public 
actions  of  Gardyner^  as  a  Minister  ^was  to  have  a  careful 
revision  of  the  coin  of  the  realm^  and  in  a  few  months  he 
issued  a  new  coinage  of  gold^  silver^  and  copper^  of  '^  fair  and 
legitimate  weight.^'  For  this  action  he  received  both  the 
thanks  of  his  countrymen^  and  of  those  foreign  commercial 
communities  with  which  England  had  intercourse.  Early 
ill  life,  Henry  VIII.  remarked  that  ''  young  Stephen  ''  would 
be  an  able  statesman  in  after  years.  This  opinion  was  formed 
by  an  excellent  judge  of  ''  business  men.''  Gardyner 
received  his  early  training  as  a  politician  under  his  royal 
master,  Wolsey,  and  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn.  In  course  of 
time,  Gardyner  became  the  most  respected  of  the  English 
ambassadors  who  had  theretofore  been  sent  to  France; 
and  in  the  Home  Government  he  was  a  most  valuable 
Minister,  although  little  is  recorded  of  his  laboon.     Ai  a 
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political  adviser  to  Queen  Mary,  Gardyner  was  vastly  superior 
to  Cardinal  Pole,  who  knew  little  of  the  people,  or  the 
country's  resources,  owing,  perhaps,  to  his  many  years' 
absence.  Gardyner  was  a  thorough  Englishman  ;  besides,  he 
well  understood  the  blunt,  honest  feelings  of  his  countrymen. 
When  the  Spanish  marriage  was  first  spoken  of,  he  "politely" 
expressed  his  indignation  at  such  a  union.  His  opposition 
to  the  marriage  made  him  extremely  popular.  Both  Catholics 
and  Reformers  postponed  their  sectarian  quarrels,  and  joined 
in  reprobating  the  projected  alliance.  The  Queen,  however, 
like  a  true  Tudor,  would  have  her  own  way  ;  so  she  informed 
her  Chancellor  that  she  had  made  a  vow  before  the  altar 
that  she  would  marry  Don  Philip.  Gardyner  persevered  ii 
his  opposition,  but  was  soon  outvoted  in  the  Council 
he  adapted  himself  to  the  "situation,"  and  commence 
making  preparations  for  the  marriage  of  his  Sovereign, 

Upon   the  accession   of    Queen  Mary,  Ganlyuer  wrotie 
brief  work,  entitled  "  Palinodia  Dieta  Liberi,"  which  aadl; 
indicated  the  freedom  of  a  timid  soul — the  liberation  fr 
former   enslavement   of  superior  thought  under  the  groas< 
despotism  over  the  mind  of  tlie  last  years  of  Henry's  reign, 
flardyner  recommended   this  work  to  Hooper  for  perusal, 
when  Hooper   stood  before  him  charged  with  "  perjury  and 
heresy," 

Tempora  mutant;  but  not  so  did  the  political  and  argume:&-j 
tative  Hooper,  who  ""'"?ted  the  propositions  of  Ids  censor  and 
i  days  when  both  "  pledged  them- 
macy  to  King  Henry."  "  I  did 
■•that  the  author  of  "  Di 
Dneistent."  Yet  Hooper  was  m 
liimself  been  as  iuoousisteut  i 


% 


judge,  referring 
selves  in  the  Oq 
uot  think,"  saif 
OhcdieniiA"  coi 

unsophisticated 


» 
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Gardyner ;  but  be  retained  the  changeless  courage  of  his 
an  ti- Papal  ism,  and  also  raattifested  himself  a  braver  and 
hoacster  man  than  any  of  his  episcopal  brethren,  for  lie 
proved  himself  honest,  if  obstinate,  a  loyal  subject  and  active 
friend  of  Queen  Mary.  His  fate  was  a  sad  one;  but  bis 
Queen  had  far  less  power  to  control  it  tbau  the  present 
monarch  of  England  has  "  to  say  or  do  "  with  the  disposal 
of  any  one  accused  within  her  widespread  dominions. 
Queen  Mary  was  dominated  by  a  Council  who  adapted  them- 
selves to  all  conditioRB  but  that  of  adversity,  and,  like  loaded 
dice,  were  ever  iu  the  winning  position.  This  Council  cou- 
trollcd  the  Queen,  swayed  Gardyner,  and  intimidated 
Bonner,  by  Statutes  passed  in  Henry's  reign  and  the  brief 
Bucceediug  rule  of  an  oligarchic  faction  during  Edward's 
quasi-kingship.  The  most  advantageous  deduction  to  be 
drawn  from  tbis  epoch  is,  that  the  connection  of  clerics  with 
State  afi'airs  had  a  sadly  injurious  eS'cet  on  the  interest  of 
religion,  and  ultimately  upon  the  social  condition  of  the 
people. 

Many  "  Hot-gospellera,"  and  proximately  subsequent 
chapmen  in  historic  wares,  grievously  impugned  the  humanity 
of  Gardyner ;  but  later  writers  have  adopted  a  more 
moderate  and  veritable  tone.  Later  still,  researches  in  State 
Papers  and  genuine  records  potently  qualify,  as  to  these 
matters,  the  verdict  to  be  passed  by  the  present  and  the 
future.  It  is  just  here  to  present  intermediate  evidence, 
gathered  from  high  and  truthful  sources.  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  states  that  "  Gardyner  and  the  majority  of  the 
Papal  bishops  were  undoubtedly  opposed  to  the  persecutiou 
of  Ilcfurmcrs."  Dean  Maitlaud,  whose  great  research 
and    stem     impartiality    command     respectful     attuntioa, 


mitrepretent^   aai 
signed  to  a  sectariwt 


believes    "  that   Gardj-ncr    lias    been 
belied."      His  memory  bus  been  t 
pillory  by  an  unreflecting  posterity. 

Dean  Hook  remarks  on  tbc  attempt  made  to  attribate 
the  politico- religious  persecutions  to  Gardyner  and  Bonner. 
"  When  we  examine/'  writes  the  Dean,  "  the  facts  of  history, 
iustoad  of  relying  on  the  statements  of  partisans,  we  must 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  thia  is  incorrect  with  regard  to 
Gardyuer  ;  and,  coarse  and  unfeeling  as  Bonner  was,  even 
with  respect  to  him  it  is  only  partially  true.*.  .  .  ,  When 
Dr.  Gardyner  was  at  the  zenith  of  his  power  in  1553 — I,  and 
in  the  last  year  of  his  life,  /ewer  were  burnt  than  at  any 
other  period  of  Queen  Mary's  reign,"t  Peter  Martyr  and 
John  SturmiuSj  both  "  Hot-gospel "  prcaeliers,  and  not  Hkely 
to  think  well  of  the  Queen's  "  Fopisli  Chancellor,"  as 
Gardyuer  was  styled,  bear  testimony  to  the  humane  and 
kindly  treatment  they  received  from  Dr.  Gardyuer.  Hadrian 
JtiniuB,  the  physiciun  of  Edward  YI.,  speaks  in  grateful  terms 
of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester.  "  He  was,"  says  the  Anabaptist 
doctor,  "  the  very  opposite  of  a  bad  roan."     Roger  Ascfaam, 

*  Tbe  cus  genentU?  tried  before  Biiliop  Bounei  csme  uiider  Um  Mitate  of 
Henty  VIII.,  for  tbe  puniihmeiit  at  "relApMil  herelica,  OD  ■ban  iha  k* 
luul  DO  mercj."  This  aUtnleU  auppoml  lu  bave  been  (d^mImI  by  tb*  Kin^ 
and  drawn  up  b;  Audley  and  Cnmiuer.  Thera  wera  l«o  eaurua  OfMS  la 
Bonner,  eiliier  to  kJminuter  ibe  U*.  u  snj  inromat  aigfat  dvnwinl,  or  la 
retign  hu  offica.  Aa  >  pried  be  wu  IxiDDd  not  >lone  ta  tatira  Cram  tboat 
botible  leeata,  bat  in  i>roUsl,  id  tbc  nftwe  of  the  Catbolio  Cburch,  afflinat  iixh 
1  hare  tjtks  the  oppgrtonitj  of  a 


ing  an  accideDtal  mistake 
It  ocGun  in  CLkplcr  I.  p, 
time  witL  liii  reUtiTu  Kt  ■ 
with  many  of  the  Cuub 
Bonner  «H  ■  itudent  o* 
diatinguiibed  aohoUi. 

t  AiMh) 


Binioer  b^Dg  >  itodent  of  Cunbridga. 
Illume.  BoBOer  reuJed  for  aaaia 
iUei  livn,  vbere  he  became  mcqamlated 

U.O  wac  aiylHl  tbe   "Doi«y   boy." 

be  entered  in  \il2. 
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another  earnest  upholder  of  the  Reformation,  has  left  on 
record  an  interesting  relation  of  Gardyner's  "  kindly  consider- 
ation for  men  of  learning,  in  which  he  was  never  swayed  by 
religions  or  party  considerations,"  Several  other  "Reformers" 
and  writers  for  "Ueform,"  might  be  cited  in  Dr.  Gardyner's 
favour  to  prove  that  he  never  acted  in  that  spirit  of  malieioiis 
sectarian  hatred  which  characterized  Cranmer  and  Somerset's 
party  in  Edward's  reign.  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that 
Gardyner  was  a  loyal  subject  to  the  Crown  and  the  consti- 
tution of  the  realm,  whilst  Cranmer  and  the  members  of 
■  Edward's  Government  may  be  styled,  according  to  the 
letter  of  the  law,  rebels,  and  that,  uuder  circumstances 
which  honour  and  chivalry  stigmatize  as  odious.  The 
records  of  the  times — the  true  basis  of  History — establish 
these  statements  as  "  facts." 

Before  his  death  Dr.  Gardyner  became  "a  wiser  aud  a 
sadder  man,"  In  one  of  his  last  Sermons  at  St.  Paul's 
Cross  he  deplored  his  conduct  in  Henry's  reign.* 

In  hia  "  English  Chancellors  "  Lord  Campbell  inserts, 
on  the  authority  of  Sir  William  Cecil,  a  statistical  table  of 
executions  or  "sacrifices  at  the  stake"  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Mary.  Those  said  statistics  show  favourably  for  Gardyner, 
the  "Keeper  of  the  Queen's  conscience,"  as  tradition  haa 
brought  it  down  even  to  our  day.f  If  Mary  were  the 
demon  represented  by  Puritau  and  other  unfaithful  writers, 
Gardyner  was  not  the  man  to  infuse  diabolical  notions  into 
the  royal  sensorium :  ou  the  contrary,  when  the  naturally 
kind  heart  of  a  helpless  monarch,  born  to  a  perilous  sceptre, 
iuclined  to  mercy — which  her  own  innateoature  always  did — 


•  Seo  Palioi,  vol.  t,  pp,  393,  3D0. 
+  Lord  C>mpb«ll'«  EufUth  CliMioelloc*,  vol.  ii.  p.  7S. 
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her    Chancellor   was    ever   to   be   found  on  the  side  of 
humanity  and  clemency.* 

There  are  now  strong  doubts  as  to  whether  Gardyner  ever 
sent  any  persons  to  the  stake.  Here  is  an  evidence  to  that 
eflect.  When  that  prelate  (Gardyner)  was  obliged  to  go  to 
Paris  on  ''  a  private  mission''  for  the  Queen,  the  Marquis 
of  Winchester  t — a  noted  political  character  in  those  times — 
was  appointed  as  locum  tenens  to  the  Chancellor.  Winchester, 
like  his  friend  Dean  Wotton,  boasted  of  belonging  to  ^'  both 
Gospels/'  and  being  always  desirous  of  notoriety,  he  tested 
the  sincerity  of  some  fanatics  by  sending  them  to  the 
stake.  Upon  Gardyner's  return  to  England  he  strongly 
condemned  the  action  of  Winchester^  and  sent  a  special 
note  to  the  Queen's  Council,  stating  that  he  '^  would  not 
obey  any  order  that  might  be  issued  to  him  for  burning 
heretics  in  his  diocese'* 

Strype^  Burnet^  and  Hallam  have  published  this  incident 
in  their  partial  pages;  and  Dean  Hook^  writing  so  far 
later,  comments  on  this  merciAil  feature  in  Gardyner's  mis- 
represented character.  J 

Will  it  not  sound  novel  to  the  essayists  on  the  reign 
of  a  Sovereign  so  traduced  as  has  been  Mary  Tudor^  that 
there  exists  a  wondrous  contrast  between  the  action  of 
Stephen  Gardyner,  the  "Romanist  Chancellor"  and  Thomas 


*  Thomdale's  MemoriAls  of  Dr.  Gardyner ;  Tytler's  Edward  and  Mary, 
vol.  ii. ;  Hayne's  State  Papers. 

t  The  Marquis  of  Winchester  was  a  member  of  the  Council  who  had  Bwom 
allegiance  to  Lady  Jane  Dudley,  whom  he  abandoned  within  ten  di^.  His 
subsequent  conduct  to  the  unfortunate  lady  was  unprecedented  for  baseness. 
In  the  third  volume  I  will  enter  more  into  the  deUuls  of  the  history  of  tbia 
noted  Reformer  who  never  reformed  himtelf, 

t  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  vol.  yiil  p.  242. 
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Cranmer,  the  Protean  religionist,  ia  the  adjudication  of 
"heretical  triils?"  I  call  special  attention  to  the  case  of 
Anne  Boucher.  The  heart  of  King  Edward  yearned  to  set 
free  the  young  and  beautiful  fanatic,  whose  appearance  in  the 
justice  hall  excited  the  sympathy  and  compassion  of  every 
man  who  was  present  save  one.  The  stern  word  and  persistent 
vengeance  for  the  too  true  words  spoken  by  her,  of  Cran- 
mer,  sealed  her  fate,  after  a  year's  hesitation  on  the  part 
of  Edward.  I  refer  the  reader  to  page  315  in  this  volume 
for  the  confirmation  of  my  contrast  hctween  two  men — one 
of  whom  haa  heen  utterly  consigned  to  historic  perdition, 
whilst  the  less  worthy — indeed,  wholly  unworthy — has  been 
deified  by  ignorant  or  party  writers.  But  truth,  it  cannot 
be  too  often  repeated,  must  vindicate  herself  in  the  annala 
of  the  nation,  as  in  other  matters ;  and  we  shall  hear  less  of 
"  saints"  and  "martyrs,"  when,  with  unprejudiced  discern- 
ment, the  people  will  insist  on  veracity  iu  their  historical 
teachers.  To  those  who  descant  upon  the  autos  da  f4  of 
Smithfield,  in  wild  condemnation  of  Papists,  who,  in  the 
■whole  mass,  abhorred  such  political,  bigoted,  or  revengeful 
cruelties,  it  may  be  of  some  utility,  in  the  interest  of  verity 
and  equity — not  to  speak  of  kindliness  of  heart  and  con- 
aideratcucss  of  speech — to  call  upon  them  to  remember  that 
it  was  not  Stephen  Gardyncr.nor  that  "  awful  Bonner,"  so 
marveltously  belied  by  Foxc — nor  any  man  obeying  the 
posthumous  law  of  a  despot,  as  was  the  case  in  Alury's 
reign — but  the  autocratic  monitor  and  "councillor"  of  a 
sickly  boy,  who  insisted  upon  sending  to  the  fire  an  Knglisli 
liidy  for  expressing  that  which  he  himself  secretly  favoured. 
Did  Crannier  burn  this  lady  from  personal  revenge,  because 
she  "  told  him  a  bit  of  her  mind/'  as  some  members  of  the 
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gentler  sex  must  faiu  do,  under  certain  circumstances,  or 
did  he  bum  her  for  heresy  ?  I  would  like  replies  to  these 
two  queries  from  those  who  deny  that  Archbishop  Cranmer 
ever  persecuted  on  religious  grounds. 

Inconsistency  was  a  leading  feature  in  the  statecraft  of 
the  day.     Gardvner,  as  a  Politician  and  as  a  Cliurehman, 
held  different  opinions  as  to  the  Papacy.     Notwithstanding 
Queen  Clary's  high  opinion  of  Cardinal  Pole  she  did   not 
act  upon  his  advice  in   many   important  State  affairs.      The 
Queen  was  assured  by  Dr.   Gardyner  that  the  ''  reconcilia- 
tion of  the  Kingdom  to   the  See  of  Rome  was  pushed  too 
fast  by  Pole/'*     It  is  now  proved  by  the  State  Records  that 
(Jardyner  desired  to  win  back  the  country  by  gentle  means, 
and  that  the  experiment   should  be  a  matter  of  time.      Yet 
Gardyner  is  described  as  a  persecutor  of  conscience  at  the 
vexy  period  he  held  this  policy. 

John  Strype  and  Dean  Hook  concur  in  opinion  as  to 
the  high  character  Dr.  Gardyner  held  as  a  cleric,  "  always 
active  and  zealous  in  the  performance  of  his  duties  as  a 
Churchman;  and  munificent  and  thoughtful  in  his  charities.'' 

Dr.  Gardyner,  when  released  from  the  Tower  after  his 
long  incarceration,  was  in  a  declining  state  of  health ;  never- 
theless he  worked  with  immense  energy  to  uphold  the 
Queen's  government,  under  the  most  unprecedented  circum- 
stances, for  two  years  and  three  months.  Having  been  taken 
seriously  ill  in  the  Hoii>e  of  Lords,  he  was  removed  to  his 
Palace  near  BermoiKl>(  v.  ^Ahcre.  after  three  weeks'  suffering 


♦  Collitr's  L.:!-.  >  ..•^•i;.\;.":  liistorr,  toL  vi.  p.  34. 
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he  expired.     He  was  buried  with  great  public  honours,  in 
the  Cathedral  of  Winchester.* 

I  have  been  censured  by  some  clerics,  and  by  Catholic 
reviewers  also,  for  *'  the  severity ''  of  my  observations  with 
regard  to  Queen  Mary^s  Chancellor — Dr.  Gardyner.  Have 
my  censors  ever  read  Gardyner's  "  De  Vera  Obedientift ''  ? 
Here  is  an  extract  which  will  probably  arouse  the  indigna- 
tion even  of  my  critics  : 

"  The  question  is  now  in  everybody's  mouth,  whether  the  consent 
of  the  universal  people  of  England  rests  on  divine  right  by  which 
they  declare  and  regard  their  illustrious  King,  Henry  VIII.,  to  be 
the  supreme  head  on  earth  of  the  English  Church ;  and  hy  the  free 
vote  of  this  Parliament^  have  invited  him  to  use  his  right,  and  call 

himself  Head  of  the  English  Churchy  in  name,  as  he  is  in  fact 

No  new  thing  was  introduced ;  only  they  determined  that  a  power 
which,  of  Divine  right  belongs  to  their  prince,  should  be  more  clearly 
asserted  by  adopting  a  more  significant  expression  ;  and  so  much 
the  rather  in  order  to  remove  the  cloud  from  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar 
with  which  the  falsely  pretended  power  of  the  Bisf^p  of  Rome  has 
now  for  some  ages  overshadowed  them,^' 

Most  readers  of  various  creeds  seem  to  have  been,  until 
recently,  uninformed  as  to  the  character  and  policy  of  Dr. 
Gardyner  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  In  that  reign  he 
had  been  the  unrelenting  and  persistent  enemy  of  Queen 
Mary's  mother ;  and  this  course  of  his  must  have  been  con- 
firmed and  sustained  by  the  concurrence  of  the  majority  of 
the  English  bishops  and  of  the  secular  clergy — the  dissidents 
being  men  like  the  venerable  Dr.  Fisher,  the  illustrious  More, 
and  the  great  body  of  the  Regular  Clergy.  Gardyner, 
to  the  "  great  comfort''  of  the  King  and  of  Archbishop 
Cranmer,  produced  the  work  called  "  De  Vera  Obedientift,'' 
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mt  an  opportune  moment,  wlien    the    King's    supremacy 
'^mania^  required  such  aid.      Yet,  with  the   remorseful 
versatility  of  the  age,  when  the  writer  of ''  True  Obedience" 
was  cast  into  prison  by  Somerset  and  Cranmer,  in  the  next 
brief  and  miserable  reign,  he  made  a  plenary  retractation 
of  that  which  he  had  so  recently  presented  as  the  truth. 
The  anti-Caiholic  party    and    Puritan    writers  have  not 
done  ''justice''  (I  use  the  word  in  its  relative  sense)  to  the 
memory  of  Gardyner  in  traducing  him,  for  he  was  one  of 
the  many  instruments  in  promoting  the  Befcmnation.     But 
then,  as  in  the  case  of  far  better  men,  those  who  vilified  him 
did  not  understand  him,  and  have  unoonscionsly  abused  the 
best  unacknowledged  though  positive  agent  of  their  wishes  and 
their  cause.     Thanks  to  Somerset  and  Cranmer  having  im- 
prisoned Gardyner  on  the  assumption  that  he  had  notions 
of  religion  dissimilar  to  their  own,  he  emerged  as  a  martyr 
firom  his  incarceration,  winning  the  sympathy  of  the  people, 
and  even  of  the    Queen,  whose  mother  he  had  so  deeply 
wronged.  Still  there  were  some  £Bdr  traits  of  goodness  in  the 
after-life  of  Dr.  Gardyner.     He  remembered,  perhaps,  that 
historic  princess,  unconqnered  even  in  her  isolation,  whom 
he  had  aided   in   dissevering   firom   her  lord;  but,  better 
far,  he  may  have  repented  of   that    mistake,  and  having 
suffered  firom  conscience'  sake,  at  the  hands  of  Somerset 
and  his  Council,  he  won  the  halo  of  a  ''  martvr  "  under  the 
new  rigimt. 

I  cannot  close  this  volume  without  again  recurring  to 
the  reigns  iry  VUL  and  his  son  Edward.       The 

reign  of  TH.   and   £dward  ^X  furnished  many 

most   unfa  a  fm  religious  persecution  in  its 

worst  form  wcution  in  Edward's  reign 
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was  the  exclusive  work  of  the  Keformers,  j/rivaiely  arranged 
during  Henry's  long  illness ,-  it  was  not  called  forth  by  any 
spirit  of  retaliation — none  whatever,  for  the  men  who  pro- 
claimed the  "  new  order  of  things"  professed  to  belong  to 
the  olden  creed  up  to  the   moment   of  the   King's  death. 
The  reader  should  not  forget  this  fact,  for  it  has  a  decided 
effect  upon  the  moral  bearing  of  the  case.     Lord  Rich,  for 
instance,  was  one  of  the  lawyers  who  arranged  the  transfer 
of  the  Crown  from  Henry's  daughter  to  Jane  Dudley,  and 
swore  allegiance  to  her  as  the  Queen  Regnant  of  England  ; 
yet,  within  ten  days.  Rich  deserted  Jane's  standard,  appeared 
before   the  new   Queen,  and  gave  to  her  the  homage  of  a 
"loyal  subject."     He  professed  Protestant  principles  during 
the  reign  of  Edward.      Now,  however,  he  "  returned  to  the 
creed  of  his  fathers."     Lord  Rich   was   nominated   one  of 
the  twenty-five  peers  who  sot  in  judgment  upon   his  friend 
Northumberland,  and  pronounced  him  guilty  of  high  treason. 
What  honest  action  could  Catholic  or  Protestant  expect  from 
Bueh  a  being  ?     Such  men  as  Rich,  Wiuehester,  Paget,  and 
Pembroke,  are  the  persons  justly  responsible  for  the  actions 
which  brought  disrepute  upou  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary. 

When  the  priceless  State  Papers  bearing  upon  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.  and  Queen  Mary,  deposited  amongst  the  ancient 
oEBcial   records  of  Venice,*  have  been    all  discovered,  and 

*  Mr.  Rawdon   Brown'*  VeQetian   State   Pspers  oonUin   a  maas  of  mort 
valuable  correapondeooa  liearing   upon  the  history  of   this  oouotry  under  tba 
Tudor  djUMlj.     Thare  are,  however,  .tlU  eilanl,  a  nnmlier  of  slrangB  docu- 

matblx,  who  were  the  Envoy*  of  the  Eepublio  in   Engkod  during  the  16th 
oentur;.     It  ii  positiveiy  affirmed   that   the  "true  story"  conoemmg  the  con- 
■piraoy  which  sent  Auna  Boleyu  to  the  scaffold  is  (o  be  foaod  in  tl>e  arohivas 
of  at.  Mark'.,  at  Venice-     The  Vau«i»n   Enroj.   were  aU   men  of  the  i»o.i 
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calendared  by  some  BtncteoU  of  bistoiy  who  love  Truth  beyond 
literary  notoriety  or  gain,  then,  perhaps,  posterity  will  view 
Stephen  Gardyuer  and  his  royal  mistress  iu  a  different  light 
from  that  in  which  they  have  been  represented  up  to  the 
present  by  writers  whose  aim  has  been  the  gratification  of 
"  party  feeling,"  or  the  profits  of  literary  speculation.  Let  ns, 
then,  hope  that  the  time  ia  not  far  distant  when  the  Historical 
Literature  of  this  country  will  stand  forth  without  reproach  ; 
and  that  English  writers  will  commence  a  chivalrous 
rivalry  in  the  honourable  and  beneSceut  work  of  disen- 
tombing the  true  history  of  the  noblest  and  the  greatest 
nation  on  the  globe. 

obMTVRDt  tuxl  intelleotual  character  ;  and  Ibeir  carreapOD dance  vith  tli«  Do^ 
mu  k  minute  and  nritical  uiaminatiou  of  Engliab  lib,  KoUi  aad  politioaL 
I  muit  otHarve,  iu  concluiiiun,  that  llie  Bludonti  of  Engliili  WmUtrj  are  nmcJi 
indablod  to  Mr.  Kawdon  Brown  for  the  emineDt  mrvicai  lie  ha«  rcDdcnid  to 
iJie  prograsa  of  historicul  reeanrcb,  b;  his  cajeodariug  of  tbs  seotioa  of  Venetian 
Stnle  Pipers  conGded  to  his  charge.  I  ma;  Lera  remark,  that  the  ilestractian 
of  Dr.  Garilyner'a  moirt  vaJuable  library  st  Soathwark — ^Ibe  wort  of  Wyall'a 
fbtlowera—haa  left  tbe  atudanla  of  history  aitbout  many  priOBleM  |apere 
bearing  upon  the  hiatory  of  the  divorce  of  Quean  Katharine.  Gsrdyner  irai,  if 
possible,  belter  acquainted  vitb  those  traneactions  than  irranmer,  hecaun}  ba 
vas  the  early  personal  friend  of  the  Boleyn  family.  DDfurtunate  Lord  Percy 
oorresponded  with  Gardyner  "  couoeraiug  Anna  Boleyu."  Pti^-y's  romaDtic 
iMtot*  hftTe  not  appeared,  aa  jet. 
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NEW    AND    FORTHCOMING     BOOKS. 
The  Tcherkess  (Circassian)  and  hiB  Victim :  Sketches  illua- 

tmtWe  of  Ibe  Itlur&l.  Social,  and  Pulltical  AnpMU  of  Life  in  CoailaDtinopls.     Bj 
A  il«lBK«  vr  TUB  L*9T  Thrkii  YlIM.     Cfuwh  8to,  7«.  9d.  [Jwl  rmrfy. 

A  Defence  of  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England.    By 

ABBBoaK  FtSHBR,   "The  Biiod  Scholar"  of  Westminater,  lometiiiie  of  Trinitj 


A  Chronicle  of  the  English  Benedictine  Monks,  from  tlie 

KsDeoing  of  their  Cu»gret;aliuD  ia  t>j«  Unfs  of  Queen  Mary  to  the  Death  of 
Junes  II.  :  being  the  Clirwologiciil  Nat«g  of  Don.  ehnkt  Weli.oii,  O.S.B.,  ■ 
Monk  nf  Paris.  Edited,  from  a  Maunscrij,!  in  the  Library  of  St.  Sregory's 
Priory,  Doinuide,  by  A  Moke  or  The  ams  CoNauoATiaii.  Demy  4to,  hand* 
aomely  printed.  [!a  the  Prta. 

'»'  A  full  ptoapeetus  piut  free  upon  npplicatioD. 


I 


A  Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Mission  of  St.  Benedict,    with 

an  Appcndii  coniaining  a  Coia[ihtB  List  of  tho  I!*Dedicliiia  (.'hurchES  and 
Monisteries  in  England,  with  Ibo  D.its  uf  their  Fonndaliou.  By  A  MuSK  of 
St.  QaEOoBi'a  PaiuiiY,  Dovnaide.     Thinl  thuiu>auci.     U.,  post  free. 

John  Wesley  in  Company  with  High  Churchmen.    By  An 

Old  Metbouist,    Seveulb  ediliou,  isvibed  nod  enlarged,  ciown  Hvo. 

[In  tAi  Prat. 

The  Eucbaristic  Manuals  of  John  and  Charles  Wesley. 

Reprinted  from  the  Original  Bditiuna  of  1748-67-0.  Edited,  with  in  Intro- 
duction,  by  the  Rev.  W.  R.  Dvttoi,  Vicu-  of  Ueoitoiie.  Sq.  16mo,  clnth.  red 
edges,  ii,  ttd;  or  in  tvo  puU,  la.  eaek.  [Jiut  ratdg. 

The  Heliotropium  '  or,  Conformity  of  the  Human  Will  to  the 
Divine,  Eiponniled  in  Five  Book*.  By  Jehrht  Dhiielids.  TruuUted  from  the 
Original  Latin  by  R.  N.  Shdtie.  B.A..  with  a  Prefaoi  by  the  late  Eiqdt  Bkt. 
A.  F.  PoRBBS,  D.C.L.,  Itiabop  of  Brechin.  Square  orairo  Sto,  aecond  and  obesper 
edition.  [/■  tht  Freu 

The  Official  Report  of  the  Church  Congress,  held  at  Swansea, 

OctubertliflUth,7tb,  Slb.and  9th,  1871>.  Frwident.  the  Ktoht  Rei.  W«.  BiBiL 
JnNES,  D.D.,  Lord  Biabop  of  St.  D.tvid'g.  Edited  hy  the  Rrv.  F.  W.  Bdhokub, 
MA.,  Rector  uf  Coity,  and  tturnl  Dean.     Demy  Btd,  lOi.  6d.  nett. 


The  Official  Report  of  the  Church  Congress  to  ho  held  at 

Leicester  the  Laat  Pour  Days  of  Septenibar,  IS80.  Preiident,  the  RmBt  Ktn 
WiLuiu  Cankoh  MisiE,  D.D.,  Lord  Itiabop  of  PaUrlHiroDgh.  Edited  by  th« 
Rev,  CaaoR  Vitraum,  M,A.,  View  of  8l.  Martin'i,  Leieeiler,  late  Fellow  of 
Trioitj  College,  Cambridge.     Dem;  Btd.  [iVaparHu. 
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Historical  Portraits  of  the  Tudor  Dynastu 
and  the  Reformation  Period,        ■ 

BY  S.   HUBERT  BURKE.  ^ 

"  Time  (tnT«£i  aU  truik." 
To  be  completed  in  Three  Volmnei.    Vol  III.  in  tlie  Prtai. 
Extraelfrom  a  Letttr  to  tit  Author  by  Ma  Right  Son.  W.  E.  OlaMoiu,  M.T. 
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"Tbo  KTAttot  cburn  ofthii  faicinaling  Tolume  ii  in  the  bnghtum 
re«d<  more  like  a  romance  Ihan  a  hiBtorj." — La*4  and  H'alrr. 

"  Thp  author  ie  ver;  Bucceiafiil  in  hii  demolition  of  Hr.  Froude'i  tbeorisa." — 
Eramittfr. 

TbenutfaoTof  lliii  noble  rolume  wriloi  bUtoij  u  it  ihould  be  written.  Tbr  tdsb 
tbcie  porlnita  are  no  bard  lifelesa  outllnei..  but  beingi 
D  wboae  fate,  wq  fpel  a  keen  and  abHrbing  intemL" — 

"4»  embodying  the  result  of  mudb  original  re«e«ith  tnd  pttifnt  inTpsliaalion  of 
OIKaiftluid  Stale  Fap^Ti,  thrse 'Hiitorinl  Portraits  oialio  a  diilini't  tad  laiuiible  adili- 
tion  lo  our  knowledge  of  a  memorable  period,"— Pni/y  Chraniclr. 

...        _      _  ^^  ^1^  Burke  prnenti  a  Tery  faiourable  (ketcb  of  Cardinal 

,■  far  SB  bin  lonH^n  policy  i>  coDcerDcd,  it  ia  diSieult  (o  »Ii- 

. .      — __.   lii(!l''j'  *"''.  i"  »  <ingufiu-1j'  oonipUe«l«!  epncb,  he  aaaerted  manrtJI; 

Ihc  diimity  of  bia  eountrj  wbile  Uhomini;  inceiianllT  tor  the  mnintenuieo  of  pe«t«." — 
Pall  Mali  Gaselu. 

"The  beat  chaptcn  in  the  Tolume  coneem  (he  marvelloui  carect  of  A 
Her  contradictoiT  chaructei  ii  deacribed  with  Tieour  and  unblaaaed  i 
Homing  Po.t. 

"He  ailla  crideon  in  a  mumer  irbieb  renden  it  uasAil  to  the  bidoriaii,  bat  wUcb 
without  luch  aifting,  inlerferea  with  the  Ufa  uid  How  thtt  ue  needed  to  pre  paopl*  • 
tuts  for  hiitoty." — Otinrifiari. 

"Thie  work  will  eidte  much  intereat,  obtain  m«Dy  re«deTa,  and  much  eilnd  tfc* 
riod  tbe  author  illailratu>."~H'uff>iiiut<r  i3aEr«re. 

IcraoDalnte  the  pcrrene  pitftulitj  at  Hz. 
iiuuiie  I  muiiiicuuuj  uu  lur  utls  of  HoDIy  tho  Eighth. "— Itoi/jr  Herat, 

"ISt,  Burke  ii  no  pirlitnn  j  bo  hua  lbs  counge  to  apeak  out.  and  bear  viQMa 
BccordiDg  to  the  light  before  bim  irresiicctite  of  cn^id  or  peraonal  foeling-'* — Wnklg 

"Few  will  be  diapoicd  to  question  theeameatnna  ofapiril  and  the  indiutrioua  reaaank 
with  which  Mr.  Burko  hu  bitberlo  purauni  a  («ak  demanding  the  hisbeal  qusUttf*  of 
thought  and  judgment." — Daily  Ttlrgrtxph. 

"  Hr.  Burke  endcuToun  to  think  for  bitOKlf,  and  his  judgment  of  cbancUra  and 
■»onta  [a  never  petty  or  ungencroui." — Saturday  Serine. 

"  So  honest  student  of  a  moat  memorable  period  can  aObrd  to  aegleri  the  aid  of  lit. 
Burkc'a  long  and  laborious  reaearchea,  ^thile  the  jenerol  public  vill  Bod  in  bii  pagca  all 
the  intereat  of  a  romaDcc,  and  ail  the  charm  of  novelty  about  eventa  more  ILau  thne 
eenturiea  old.     He  ia  iIm  what  is  rare — an  biatorian  of  abaolute  impartiality." — Lifi. 

"  A.  Tery  Daeful  eontiibution  to  our  over  inctsuiiie  alore  of  hletaturc  reapoclinjE  Um> 
Bsformatian  age ;  and  it  ia  well  caiiruUted  to  aerte  Uie  purpoae  of  claaring  a»*y  front 
tha  minda  of  tminary  readers  thoae  aiiala  of  unhialorieal  ideas  which  bate  *^  «— ^-tH^nit* 
clung  around  tha  peraona  and  the  trujaactiona  of  the  time  in  quealit 

ChMT^WOM. 
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